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PJiOGEEDlNGS  FOB  1902. 
TWENTY-FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING. 

SESSION  1.   (May  27.) 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada  hold  its  twenty-first  general  meeting 
in  the  West  Hall,  Main  Buil(lin^%  of  Toronto  University. 

The  Fellows  and  delegates  from  atliliattHÎ  societies  met  in  the 
office  of  President  Loudon  and  registered  (heir  names  in  the  Attend- 
BUce  Roll,  between  the  hours  of  9.30  and  10.15. 

The  President.  Dr.  James  Loudon,  took  the  chair  at  10.30  o*clock 
a.m.,  and  formally  railed  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  Honorary  Secret^ary  being  absent,  Dr,  James  Fletcher  acted 
as  Siecretary,  and  called  the  roll  of  Fellows. 

The  f oiiowing  gentlemen  answered  to  their  names  :  — 

liisi  OF  Fellows  Pbbsent: — 

President,  Principal  Loudon, 

Honorary  Secretary,  absent  through  illness. 

Honoxaiy  Treasurer,  James  Fletcher. 

SBcnoir  I.— A.  D.  BeCelles^  Hon.  Pascal  Pomer,  N.  S.  Dionne, 
Edmond  Boy. 

Sbction  II.— Key.  George  Biyce,  W.  Wilfrid  Campbell,  Bev.  W. 
Cïaik,  Arthur  Harvey,  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Cteo.  Murray,  Bev.  J.  Clark 
Murray,  D.  Campbell  Scott,  Ber.  F.  0.  Scott,  J.  Watson,  Bev.  W,  H. 
Withrow. 

Sbgtiok  III.— Alfred  Baker,  H.T.Bovey,  John  Cox,  W.  H.  Ellis, 
Atr  Sandf  ord  Fleming,  Q.  P.  Girdwood,  W.  L.  Goodwin,  B.  J.  Harring- 
^    A.  Johnson,  J.  London,  A.  McGill,  W.  Lash  Miller,  C.  H.  McLeod, 
'  tntherford,  B.  F.  Bnttan,  F.  T.  Shntt,  B.  F.  Stapart,  J.  Wallace 
.*alker. 

Sbction  IV.— Frank  Adams,  L.  W.  Bailey,  Bev.  Dr.  Bethnne,  T. 
J.  W.  Burgees,  J.  Fletcher,  James  Fowler,  Sir  James  A.  Giant,  G.  IT. 
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Hay,  A.  B.  Macallum,  A,  H.  MacKay,  G.  F.  Matthew,  T.  Wedey  Mills, 
D.  P.  Penhallow,  H.  S.  Poole,  R.  Ramsay  Wright 

Letters  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  were  read  from  HiB 
Chrace  Archbishop  Bégin,  L.  Fréchette,  Abbé  Gk>8seliii,  Mgr.  Laflamme, 
Sir  James  LeMoine,  His  Grace  Archbishop  O'Brien. 

Four  new  Feliows,  Prof.  Macallum,  Rev.  George  Brycé,  R.  F. 
Stupart  and  Prof.  A.  Wallace  Walloer  were  duly  introduced  and  took 
their  seate. 

The  Acting  Secretary  then  read  the  following 

B£PO&T  OF  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  have  the  honour  to 
present  their  twentieth  report  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  VVoiiK  of  the  Royal  Socibty. 

So  far  the  results  that  have  been  reached  amid  all  the  diaadvan* 
tages  that  necessarily  stand  in  the  way  of  intellectnal  progress  of  any 
high  order  in  a  relativdy  new  country  are  of  a  character  which  should 
gire  the  Society  much  confidence  in  the  future.  On  the  whole  these 
results  may  fairly  challenge  comparison  with  the  work  of  similar  instil 
tutions  in  other  and  older  countries.  For  some  years  the  contributions 
to  the  French  and  English  literary  sections  have  taken  a  far  wider 
range  %han  at  any  previous  time  since  its  organization.  The  catho^ 
licity  of  the  Sode^,  in  a  secular  sense,  can  be  judged  from  the 
presenoe  of  men  differing  widely  in  politics,  creed,  and  opinion,  but 
meeting  here  on  a  common  platform  of  intellectual  advancement,  and 
in  this  way  doing  not  a  little  to  remove  those  asperities  and  prejudices 
which  do  so  much  to  keep  men  apart  in  the  world. 

The  Society  rests  on  a  broad  basis  of  thought  and  discussion,  and 
recognizes  no  sectional,  pditical  or  sectarian  diatinotions  in  the 
selection  of  its  members,  or  in  the  pages  of  its  ''Transactions," 
carefully  avoiding  all  those  purely  controvenial  or  party  questions 
which  are  antagonistic  to  the  success  of  a  literary  and  scientific  asso- 
ciation. It  claims  at  the  same  time  for  its  members  the  freest  and 
fullest  discussion  within  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  work.  It  is  not 
selfish  or  narrow  in  its  aim  or  object,  and  the  literary  or  scientific 
student  who  has  anything  valuable  to  offer  will  always  find  free  accim 
to  its  pages.  If  we  consult  the  programme  of  the  present  meeti 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  papers  are  offered  by 
learned  divines,  public  functionaries,  and  scholars  who  are  not  mcm- 
beis  of  the  organization,  but  come  forward  voluntarily  to  give  us  the 
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benefit  of  their  mAtnie  thought  and  atady.  On  this  h$m  the  Society 
has  already  been  able  to  enlist  the  cordial  and  active  co-operation  of 
a  ntunber  of  able  soholars  and  thinkers,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
adhering  to  that  rule  of  limited  membership  which  it  has  always 
deemed  best  calculated  to  sustain  the  high  standard  which  is  necessai^ 
for  the  development  of  Uteraiy  and  scientific  culture.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  the  labours  of  the  Society  have  so  far  obtained 
an  amount  of  recognition  among  scientific  and  literary  bodi*v  of  other 
countries  that  fully  comes  up  to  the  hopes  of  its  most  sangiimc  pro- 
moters and  friends.  The  "Transactions"  reach  every  scientific, 
historical  and  literary  society,  as  well  as  library  of  note  throughout 
Wie  world,  and  it  is  now  beyond  our  means  to  meet  the  demands  that 
are  made  upon  us  to  supply  the  early  volumes  of  the  series.  The 
Society  has  circulated  its  "  Transactions  "  with  great  liberality,  under 
the  conviction  that  it  can  in  this  way  best  discharge  the  respomjibility 
that  parliament  has  placed  upon  it  ni  placing  at  its  disposal  a  generous 
grant  for  the  publication  of  its  proceedings. 

In  its  typographical  appearance,  and  wealth  of  illustrations  and 
maps,  the  "  Tnuuactkma are  only  equalled  hy  some  half  dosen 
societies  of  a  cognate  charaeter  in  Eorope  and  America.  The  Conneil 
are  convinoed  that  the  wide  distribation  of  the  Tolnmes  has  been  a 
positive  adTantage  to  CSanada,  sinoe  th^  have  reached  a  large  body 
of  learned  men  and  eameet  students  in  many  countries  who  otherwise 
wooid  know  very  little  of  many  phases  of  tiie  scientific,  material, 
political  and  intetUeotiiial  progress  of  Canada. 

The  contents  of  the  Tiansactions are  now  so  varied  in  their 
character,  that  the  foreign  reader  can  gather  a  vast  amount  of 
information  in  the  eighteen  quarto  and  octavo  published  volumes 
respecting  the  Dominion,  that  no  other  series  of  volumes,  printed  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  can  pretend  to  offer.  Papers  on  the 
geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  Dominion  supplement  the  labomn  of 
the  able  geological  staff  of  Canada,  and  are  printed  simultaneously 
with  disqui8ition<;  on  the  development  of  government^  and  the  nature 
of  our  political  institutions. 

The  canal  system  of  Canada  is  brought  to  our  notice,  as  well  as 
the  progress  of  literature  and  science  in  French  and  Englisli  Canada. 
The  language  and  traditions  of  the  aborijo^ines  are  treated  with  as 
much  fulness  a.s  are  the  history  and  story  of  the  ancient  rocks.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  Royal  Society  claims  from  the  Canadian  people 
tiie  same  encouragement  and  attention  that  it  is  receiving  from  thoae 
countries  where  its  "Transactions"  are  now  studied,  and  at  the  same 
time  appeals  to  its  own  iuembers  to  keep  ever  steadily  in  view  the  high 
duty  and  responsibility  resting  upon  every  one  of  them.    To  quote 
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the  laoguage  of  one  of  its  fonnderg  twelve  yean  ego:  **W«  mufit 
discharge  this  high  duty  and  zeepoxiaibiUty  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
poesible  and  with  a  regard  not  to  personal,  party  or  class  views,  but 
to  the  welfare  of  Canada  and  its  reputation  before  the  world.  Wo 
should  prove  ourselves  first  onaelfish  and  zealous  literary  and  scien- 
tific men,  and  next  Canadians  in  that  widest  sense  of  the  word  in 
which  we  shall  desire,  at  any  personal  sacrifice,  to  promoto  the  hr^si 
interests  of  our  country  by  the  aid  of  a  pure  and  elevated  literature, 
and  a  true,  profound  and  practical  scieiHce." 

2,  P&INTINO  or  TilANBAOIIOilS. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  is  now  in  the  binders'  hands,  and  will  be  distributed  imme- 
diately.  It  contains  915  pages  of  letter  press,  and  is  consequently 
one  of  the  laigest  and  most  ezpensive  issued  since  the  adoption  of 
the  royal  octavo  form.  It  is  also  noteworthy  for  a  great  number 
of  maps,  portraits,  diagrams  and  other  illustrations  it  contains,  nearly 
one  hundred  in  the  aggregate.  A  great  number  of  pamphlets  con- 
taining the  essays  of  members,  have  been  distributed  free  of  all 
expense  to  authors  for  purposes  of  general  circulation.  The  first  and 
second  sections  of  literature  and  history  largely  exceed  the  scientific 
sectioTh^  in  the  quantity  of  matter.  All  the  printing  accounts  have 
been  duly  audited  by  officers  of  the  printing  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  maps  and  illustrations  have  been  admirably  executed 
under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  the  King's  Printer,  Dr.  S. 
E.  Dawson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  printing  committee.  All  cheques 
paid  by  the  Society  out  of  the  Government  grant,  have  also  been  duly 
submitted  to  the  Auditor-General  of  Canada.  The  finance-  of  the 
Society  an*  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  despite  the  larcre  bulk  of  the 
present  volume,  and  the  liberality  of  the  distribution  of  the  Trans- 
actions and  «eparate  au^hnr';'  pamphlets.  The  TTonorary  Treasurer 
has  now  in  hand  a  balance  of  $1,623.87  to  the  credit  of  the  Society. 

Oeneral  Financial  Staiemeni  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  from 
May  21st,  1901,  until  May  23rd,  1902. 

Dr, 

By  cash  in  hands  of  Honorary  Secretary  $  687  84 

"  Goremment  Grant  for  1901-2    6,000  00 

Advanced  by  Honorary  Secretary   13  06 


$6,700  90 
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1901  Cr. 

May  27  Gazette  Printing  Co  $  485  35 

"    27  Taylor  &  Clarke   23  00 

"    27  Ottawa  Citizen  (printing)   12  00 

"    27  Journal  (printing)   12  00 

**    27  Free  Press  (printing)   1)  00 

"    27  W.  C  Bowles  (clerical  aid)   60  00 

June      Grip  Print,  and  Pub.  Co.  (illustrations).  46  50 

18  Geo.  E.  Littlefield  (engravings)   2  60 

*'     18  Manfg.  Stationers'  Co.  (binding,  etc)..  50  45 

Sept.  26  Gazette  Printing  Co.  (printing)   800  00 

"    26  S.  T.  .\mi  (proof-reading)   30  00 

"    2  it  Dominion  Express  Co   66 

**    26  Grip  Print,  and  Pub.  Co.  (illustrations).  74  00 

«    26  The  Copp  Clark  Co.  (binding)   2  50 

**    26  Bishop  Engr.  &  Print.  Co.  (illustrations).  58  00 

"    26  James  Ewing  (draughting)   8  00 

"    26  The  Kortimer  Co.  (illustrations)   7  85 

26  I.  W.  Oadby  (illustrations)   6  18 

26  H.  H.  Langton  (books  for  illustrations)  4  00 

"    26  B.  Quaritch  (illustrations)   30  00 

"    26  A.  PutneU  (iUustrations)   1  50 

"    30  W.  Notman  à  Son  (photos)   1  50 

"    30  Manfg.  Stationers'  Co.  (binding,  etc)..  973  36 

Dec.  17  S.  T.  Ami  (proof-reading)   30  00 

**    17  A.  Frechette  (French  proof-reading)...  30  00 

"    17  S.  P.  King  (illustrations)   40  00 

"    17  H.  Stevens  à  Son  (illustrations)..  ..  20  00 

"    IT  Maggs  Bros,  (illustrations)   20  00 

"     17  Ottawa  Paper  Box  Co   8  00 

"         Crip  Print,  and  Pub.  Co.  (illustrations).  15  50 

26  Gaiette  Printing  Co.  (printing)   800  00 

1902. 


Feb.  24  Gazette  Printing  Co   1,200  00 

Mar.  10  J.  Robertson  (storage  of  books)   36  00 

Mav  -.'3  S.  T.  Ami  (proof-reading)   60  00 

May  23  Cash  in  hands  of  Honorary  Secretary. .    744  46 

  $5,700  90 
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8.  Dbobabb  of  MmiBiniii. 

It  is  the  melanoholy  duty  of  the  Council  to  record  the  decease 
of  four  of  the  Fellows  who  have  been  associated  with  the  work  of 
the  Society  Bince  its  foundation  in  1882:  Abbé  Cuoq,  Monfiignor 
Tanguay.  Kev.  Moses  liarvey,  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Kev.  Principal 
Grant  ;  they  had  reached  an  advanc^ed  age  when  thej  were  called  upon 
to  lay  down  the  burden  of  their  ubeXul  lives. 

Abbé  Cuoq  had  been  for  years  preparing  to  meet  death  in  the  calm 
seclusion  of  one  of  those  monastic  institutions  which  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church  provides  for  its  faithful  clergy  when  age  and  mlirniity 
unfit  theni  for  the  active  pursuits  of  life. 

He  belonged  to  that  long  list  of  scholars  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves for  centuries  in  Canada  to  the  study  of  tlie  iudia::  lau^^uages 
and  character.  Some  of  his  ehiborate  essays  on  the  Algonquin  tongue 
appear  in  the  early  nund>ers  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  and 
attest  eloquently  the  vast  range  of  his  investigations  and  accurate 
learning. 

Ber.  Dr.  Hanrey  was  identified  during  a  long  and  earnest  life 
with  the  ancient  colony  of  Newfoundland,  in  whose  history  he  was 
deeply  versed.  His  historical  contributions  are  of  great  value  and 
won  for  him  at  home  and  abroad  a  high  reputation.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Boyal  Society  and  contributed  to  its  Trans- 
actions, besides  lending  his  valuable  aid  to  the  Cabot  cdebration  which 
the  Royal  Society  initiated  so  successfully  some  years  ago. 

The  Sociefy  has  also  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Âbbé 
Tanguay,  at  the  lipe  age  of  84.  He  had  been  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Society  since  its  foundation,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
regular  attendants  at  its  general  meetings. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
province  of  Quebec.  He  possessed  a  genial,  companionable  disposition 
which  endeared  him  to  his  numerous  friends  and  his  associates  in 
the  Society,  in  whose  success  ho  had  the  most  perfect  confidence. 
Those-  who  knew  him  best  will  always  cherish  the  memory  of  this 
distinguished  scholar  and  divine. 

By  the  death  of  Principal  Grant,  Canada  has  lost  one  of  her 
most  useful  and  eminent  sons.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  great 
energy,  for  his  knowled^ge  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  for  his  versa- 
tility as  a  scholar,  divine,  teacher  and  writer,  for  his  ability  to  impress 
all  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  for  his  snrress  in  bringing 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  any  undertaking  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated, for  his  fearless  expression  of  opinion  on  leading  social. 
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economic  and  political  subjects.  He  wab  a.  man  noted  for  his  origin- 
fJiiy  of  thutigiiL.  He  had  a  sense  of  humoux  and  a  capacity  for 
sarcasm  which  he  was  apt  to  level  against  the  shams  of  modern  condi- 
tiOilB  of  life.  But  withal  he  had  a  great  heart  and  was  ever  ^^eady 
to  make  allowaaee  for  the  weakneasos  of  hunum  nataze.  He  was 
eflseotially  &  leader  of  men^  and  down  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death 
occupied  a  most  eonspicaous  place  in  the  puhLic  eye.  He  had  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  greatness  of  this  country,  and  was  always 
in  earnest  advocate  of  the  imperial  connection.  He  has  many 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-countrymen;  bat  probably  his 
greatest  and  most  durable  work  is  the  high  position  which  Quèen's 
UniTersity  has  been  able  to  assume  among  the  higher  educational 
institutions  through  his  untiring  energy  and  fidelity  to  her  interests. 
He  was  one  of  the  Original  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  its  presidents^  though  his  many  engrossing  duties  pre- 
vented him  fr<mk  making  any  special  contribution  to  its  Transactions. 
Indeed,  his  fame  will  rest  not  on  his  literary  work,  which  was  for  the 
mmt  part  of  ephemeral  int^rc^t,  hut  on  the  influence  he  exerciiied 
on  public  opinion  during  his  Hfr  of  rare  activity,  and  on  his  services 
to  the  education  of  the  country.  He  had  a  host  of  personal  friends 
who  will  never  forget  him,  while  Canadian's  generally  will  «rive  him 
the  tribute  of  their  respect  and  admiration  for  his  usefulness  as  a 
gr^t  Canadian,  ever  alive  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country  he 
loved  so  well. 

* 

4.  Elbotion  Of  New  Fellows. 

On  the  15th  March  last,  nomination  papers  were  duly  sent  out  in 
sccordance  with  the  new  mle  to  the  members  of  the  four  sections. 
The  first  seotîon  had*  the  right  to  fill  up  the  two  Tacancies  caused 
by  the  deaths  of  Âbbé  Terreau  and  Dr.  Marchand,  and  to  add  two 
additional  members.  The  following  gentlemen  recdved  a  majority 
*  of  Totes:  Hon.  Thomas  Cbapais,  M.L.C.  of  Quebec;  Âbbé  Gustave 
BoQiassa,  Mr.  Ernest  Gagnon  of  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Raphael  Bellemare 
of  Montreal.  In  the  second  section.  Bishop  Howley,  D.B.,  of  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  who  has  been  a  contributor  to  our  Trans- 
actions on  several  occasions,  has  also  received  the  required  majority. 
In  the  third  section  there  were  four  candidates  nominated,  but  the 
highest  number  of  votes  polled  reached  only  thirteen,  not  a  majority 
of  the  section.  In  the  fourth  section  there  was  only  one  nomination, 
Professor  Adami  of  McGill  University,  who  received  more  than  the 
adequate  majority.  Fnder  these  circumstance?  the  Council  recom- 
mend the  election  of  the  candidates  for  sections  one,  two  and  four. 
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and  leave  section  three  to  deal  with  the  failure  to  elect  as  it  deeme 
most  expedienL 

In  this  connection  the  Coniicil  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Professor  MacGregor  having?  accepted  aii  iHiporta.nt  position  in  Edin- 
burgh TJniversity,  haa  resigned  his  membership  in  section  three  in 
the  fdlowing  letter  to  the  Honorary  Secretary: 

April  2nd.  1902. 

TtmàM  9m  John  : 

ne  receipt  of  the  TOtinv  paper  for  eandlflatee  tor  FeltowÉhlp  In 

section  3  reminds  me  that  'having  removed  from  Canada,  belnfr  now  in  par- 
tUvx  infidelium  so  fwr  as  the  Royal  Society  ie  concerned.  It  is  !ncvimh«»n(t 
upon  me  to  realgti  my  teUowéhàjK  I  dto  eo  with  very  grreat  r«e«Tet,  for  though 
I  was  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  so  frequently  as  I  should  have  liked.  I 
am  keeoly  senilble  of  hmvlnff  found  tbe  Society  to  be  a  perpetual  sUmulvs 
to  wort  «nd  «  welcome  meane  of  favoorlngr  and  malntalntnir  my  acqnelnt" 
nnce  with  the  scientific  and  literary  men  of  Canada. 

Would  you  kindly  express  to  the  memberB  of  the  Society  the  very  deep 
regret  which  I  feel  In  withdrawing  from  membership.  With  very  kind 
regarda. 

Tours  very  truly, 

(SIcned).       J.  G.  MAcQRaoon. 

The  Council  aie  of  opinion  that  the  Society^  in  accepting 
Pïofeeaor  IfàcGiegor'B  lesignation,  shonld  show  its  appreciation  of  his 
nsef ulness  aa  a  Fellow  for  twenty  yean  by  pladng  him  on  the  retired 
liât»  in  accordance  with  the  practice  nanal  in  such  caaee. 

5.  Diploma  of  Fbllowbhip. 

Tn  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  »Society  the  Diploma 
of  Fellowship,  a  copy  of  whu  !:  apicars  in  vohnne  seven  of  the  Trans- 
actions, has  been  diily  en^'^raved  and  distributed  to  all  the  Fellows. 
The  Latin  translation  was  made  by  learned  professors  of  Laval  Uni- 
versity, who  most  kindly  responded  in  this  particular  to  the  request 
of  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

6.  FoBM  OF  Nomination  Paper. 

As  the  Honorary  Secretary  is  constantly  receiving  ajiplications 
for  the  proper  form  of  nominatin::"  ^nndidates  for  a  fellowship  in  the 
four  section  of  the  Society,  the  Council  deem  it  expedient  to  give 
one  below  for  the  purposes  of  reference  hereafter.  Although  the 
role  requires  only  the  signatures  of  three  members  of  a  section  to 
such  a  nomination  paper,  the  practice  is  growing  up  of  canvassing 
Fellows!  and  addinjr  as  nianv  names  a.«î  possible  in  order  to 'strengthen 
the  chances  of  a  candidate's  election. 
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The  Council  adviseB  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Secretary  that  only  three  names  should  be  appended  to  each  nomiiui- 
tkm  when  submitted  to  the  Fellows  of  the  section  for  voting. 

MOilllKATION  PAPfflEL 

 IMO 

To  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada, 

Sir, — We.    the    three   undersigrned    members  of  Section    of  tlM 


Royal  Society 

of  Canada  hereby  propose 

as  member  of  said  section 

Mr.   

»d  tlie  HMemtam  Iwoks  or  pape 

Signaturea^  / 


7.  Pbspabatiom  and  Publication  of  Annual  Biblioobaphibb 

BT  THB  Four  Sbotionb. 

The  Council  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  first  steps  haye  been 
tiken  in  the  preparation  of  scientific  bibliographies  by  the  members  of 
the  fourth  section  (Biological  and  Gedogioal  sdenoea). 

Dr.  Whiteayes  giyee  us  notes  on  Canadian  Zoology  for  1900;  Dr. 
3£icKay,  a  botanical  bibliogiaphy  for  1900;  Dr.  Bethune,  another  on 
Csaadian  Entomology  for  1900;  Dr.  Ami,  on  Canadian  Geology  and 
Paleontology  for  1900.  Nothing  has  heeaa.  done  by  the  othex  seo- 
tiong  in  their  respective  spheres  of  study,  and  we  express  the  hope 
thst  no  time  will  be  lost  by  them  in  f dlowing  the  useful  example  of 
the  Fourth  Section. 


8.  A8800IATBD  SOOIBTIB8. 


The  customary  invitations  to  attend  the  present  meeting  and 
report  on  the  scientific  and  literary  work  of  the  year,  were  sent  to 
the  following  Canadian  societies^  which  have  hitherto  co-operated  with 
the  Royal  Society: 


Socnmr 


Ntitural  History  Society  

NnniismaUc  aod  Aatlqaarian  Society 

Micro«^coplc«l  Soeto^  

Sotàéte  Historique  

Oawe  Littéraire  de  Monti-éal  

Litcrcirv  :iriil  Historical  SotMBJ  

;»bical  Society  


P1.ACK 


Montreal.  

do   

do   

do   

do   

Quebec*  

do  .   

do   


Dkjdoatk 


Dr.  F.  D.  Adams 
Mr.  K  Lafontaine 


Mme.  Cornu 

Mr.  P.  B.  Gasgnin 


Mr.  H.  Chusé 
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SoozBtr 


Llt«ru7  «nd  Selaotifle  Society. 


Placb 


Ottawm. 


Field  Xaluralists' Clllb.  

Uamiiuui  AitioeiafeioQ*  j 

Bncomolofficftl  Society  of  Ontario  I 

Cfinndîiiti  Institute.  

Natural  History  Society  of  St.  John,  N.B. 

N.  S.  l^^titute  of  Natural  Science  

liUktoricul  Society  of  Nova  Scoli»,..,.., 

Natural  lli.story  Society  of  H  C  

"Wentworth  Uiatvricei  bocietr.  

Elgin  Historical  and  Selentlne  Soci*  ty. 

HiMlorical  Society  of  Mnnit<jl)a   '  . 

Botfinii  al  t'liil)  of  Canada.  

American  Folk  iv)re  Sooietjf  

Uutturiual  Society  

Toronto  Aetionotnlcal  Society  

Lundv's  Lane  Historical  Society  

New  Brunswick  Historicui  Society  ... 

Historical  S<H'ieiy  of  Untario  

Women's  Historical  Socit-ty  of  Toronto. . 

N laf^ara  I listorical  Sotiwty  

L'nited  Empire  LoyaUnts'  Assoelatton  of 

Ontiino  

Women's  Weni  worth  H  is  lortcal  Society. 

Natural  Uihi ury  AHSociat-iou.  

Peterborough  Hiiiuirical  Society  

''.iiiadi.in  l-oresiry  .Association 

Wo'in-n's  Cauadiau  Historical  Society. . 

Bam ii ton  Ladles' CoUcK*  Alttmnœ  Asso- 
ciation ...  .  .  . .  .... 

Natu  ra  I  H  i  s  r  o  r  \  a  nd  Antiquarian  Society 
of  P.  E.  Island  


do      *.*•.«  .«..1 

Hamilton.  ......... 

London  

Turonto.   ... 

St.  Johu   

Halif:UC  

do   

\'ictoria.  H.C  

Hamiltoit,  UnU. . . 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Winnipeg   

Hjillf.'à.v.  N.S  

Montreal  

KiuK^toa ......... 

Toronto  


Mr.  W.  H.  Harrlas- 

t-on 

Mr.  r.  T.  Shatt 
Dr.  Buigess 
Rey.  Dr.  Bethune, 

Prof.  Coleman 
Bvron  K.  Waliier 
Prof.  H.  S.  Poole 
Hon.  J.  W,  LoiiKley 
Mr.  Fratik  Syi\ ^■stf  r 
Mrs.  J.  IkMe  Holden 
Mr  .1.  W.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Brycc 
Dr.  ^lacKay 


Niaffara  Falls. 

.St.  John 
I'uionto.  


Mr.  A.  Harvey 


.Mr.  B.  Cumberiaad 
Mrs  ForsylhelJrant 

.Mi!^s  Carnochan 
,,.  I  I  Kev.  C.  E.  'IhoniRou 

^  \  Kev.  Canon  Macnab 

Hamilton    Miss  Ni>lict 


do 
Niagara 


Miraiiiichi . . . . 
Peterborough. 

t)t  rnwa  

do        . .  .  . 


Dr.  Fowler 


Mr.  K.  St «•  wart 
.Mrs.  G.  E.  Fo-ster 


Hani  Itoti   Miss  N  ishi-T 

CharJottecown. ....  .1  Mr,  L.  W. Wataon 


9.  The  Visit  of  Theib  Botal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess 

OP  COBNWALL  AND  YOBK,  NOW  THE  PbINOE  AND  PbINCBSB 

OF  Wales,  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  followinj^  is  a  copy  of  the  addresfs  which  was  presented  lii 
a  handsoiue  form  to  the  Duke  and  Duchés.'^  of  Corawall  and  York, 
by  Président  I>oudnn,  on  l»ehalf  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  on 
the  oeeasion  of  the  visit  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  to  the  city  o£ 
Toronto: 

To  //«»  I'opal  ÎUghvrsi»  drorfje  Frederick  Ernent  Albert,  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York, 
Duke  of  Uothcsay,  f'nnce  of  t^are-Cobourg  (itid  flnfha.  nmî  Dnlr  of  Saxonff  ; 
Earl  of  Varrick  and  Invenicat,  Baron  of  Renfrew  and  Killamey,  Lord  of  the 
ItiUm  amà  QrtÊi  Simefd  of  «rwHéitd»  K.Q^  P.C.»  K.T^  Q,C,U»Q„ 
O.C*T*0^  LLJ>.t  D.C.L.,  ée.»  éc 
Mat  it  puaoi  Totm  Rotai.  HionmcsB  : 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  have  the  honour  on  the 
present  occasion  to  privp  exprepslon  to  the  deep  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the 
Crown  and  Empire,  which  they  feel  In  common  with  all  classes  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  and  to  add  their  humble  tribute  to  the  National  welcome  which 
it  belny  extended  with  such  Joyous  acclaims  to  Tour  Royal  Highness,  and 
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Her  Roya4  lilK^ncFs  the  Ducti«8s  Of  ComwaU  axiû  York,  on  ttite  auapichMM 
tour  of  th«  Domd-ivlon. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  Your  Royal  Highness  to  know  that  the  Royal 
Society,  whlcli  repwwnto  «,  bappy  union  of  Frenolt  and  Engllih  Canadians 
for  the  promotion  of  Mdenoe  and  literature,  was  founded  by  the  preeent  Duke 
of  Argyll,  when  Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  owed  much  of  Its  kucccss 
at  Ita  very  rommcncement  to  the  sympathy  whirh  It  received  from  Her 
Royal  Hlg»hne£s  the  Princess  Louise,  who  did  so  much  during  her  residence 
anionr  us  to  enoourage  the  literary  and  artistic  development  of  tbls  rela- 
tlvely  new  country. 

Representing,  then,  the  two  great  national  elements  of  the  country,  the 
Royal  Society  venture  the  opinion  in  all  confidence  that  the  pe()j)le  of  the 
Confederation  will  be  stimulated  even  to  greater  efforts  in  the  future  when- 
ever the  Empire  dMnands  sympathy  and  aid,  and  that  they  will  feel  drawn 
still  closer  by  ties  of  affection  to  the  Throne  by  this  visit  of  Tour  Royal 
lUgtiness  to  a  Dominion  which  owes  so  much  of  its  poUttcal  strength  ajid 
material  lulvance-m-ent  to  the  admirable  system  of  government  cstabli^îied 
during  the  reig;n  of  the  great  Queen,  w^ose  memory  is  so  deeply  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Canadians. 

(Blgned),       J.  Loudok, 

(Signed),  J»o.  Ceo.  EorRiNor, 

Uonoraru  Secratary. 

To  this  address  a  reply  was  received  in  due  order  from  His  Hoyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  through  his  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

10.  Â  Tribute  to  Sib  Danibl  Wilson. 

In  Tnc-etin^:  for  ih"  fw^t  ti':M  m  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  Council 
cannot  refrain  froiu  reieiiiii^  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  active 
and  earnest  founders  of  tlie  Koyal  Society  was  Sir  Daniel  Wilson, 
for  many  years  president  of  tiie  great  university  which  has  given  ns 
such  adiiurabk  iaoiiities  on  the  present  occasion.  iLs  sympathy  with 
the  airus  of  the  Society  wac,  of  that  practical  character  which  has 
made  it  a  most  useful  factor  in  the  intellectual  development  of 
Canada.  We  can  easily  imagine  how  warm  would  have  been  hie 
greeting  to  the  members  of  a  body  of  whose  success  be  had  never  a 
donbty  had  death  spared  him  for  a  few  years  longer  to  the  Canadian 
people;  bnt  thongh  he  is  no  longer  with  them,  the  original  members 
of  the  Society,  who  met  him  so  often,  will  always  have  for  him  a 
tender  recollection  which  is  naturally  intensified  when  we  meet  for 
the  first  time  within  the  walls  of  a  learned  institution  over  which  he 
presided  with  such  signal  abilify  during  the  best  years  of  a  career, 
notable  for  an  industry,  a  versatility  and  breadth  of  thought,  whioh 
made  him  a  powerful  factor  in  the  higher  education  of  the  Dominion. 
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11.  Tfifi  P&£&£STATI01I  OF  PlAOEB  OF  K^CENIQ  AND  HlBTO&lC  InI£B£6T. 

The  Council  find  it  expedient  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the 
recomnwndfttion  whidi  ilisf  made  at  the  nineteenth  meeting  of  the 
Society,  that  a  Canadian  Committee  he  formed  for  the  preservation 
of  places  of  scenic  and  historic  interest  within  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
For  the  information  of  thoee  persons  who  have  not  read  or  paid  much 
attention  to  that  portion  of  tilie  Council's  report  in  1901,  the  Council 
ask  permission  to  repeat  the  moat  material  sentences  of  their  recom- 
mendation. 

"  Canada  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  f onnation  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation, and  the  Council  heliere  that  the  Bojal  Society  of  Canada, 

essentially  a  national  representation  of  the  two  great  French  and 
British  nationalities,  should  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  so  eminently 
calculated  to  Btimulate  a  truly  Canadian  spirit  among  the  races  who 
possess  the  Dominion.  It  is  proposed  that  a  Commit  tee  l)e  formed 
from  the  tirst  and  second  sections  of  the  Boyal  Society  to  be  called 
*  The  Cnnnnittee  for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic  and  Historic  Places 
in  Canada,'  and  that  this  hody  should  communicate  with  all  historical 
societtee  throughout  ^In-  Dominion  and  ask  each  of  tlieni  to  nominate 
one  member  to  act  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Society's  Conmiittco. 
It  would  be  the  object  of  this  Committee  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  matter  under  their  cognizance,  and  take  such  measures 
without  delay  as  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  th(>  aim?;  for  wliich 
it  has  been  formed.  This  Committee  being  composed  of  all  his- 
torical bodies  interested  in  its  objects,  »vould  be  able  to  work  intel- 
ligently and  energetically.  It  would  report  on  the  work  they  may 
have  done  throughout  the  year  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society. 
A  small  grant  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  should  he  available  for 
this  Committee  whenever  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  speeial 
examination  and  reports  made  on  some  place  of  interest  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  whose  knowledge  would  make  him  specially  qual- 
ified to  deal  with  the  subject.  The  Council  only  attempts  at  present 
to  outline  the  primary  aims  of  the  Committer  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  whole  raim  d^Hre  of  their  existence, 
and  make  themselves  a  thoroughly  effective  organization  in  every 
respect/* 

As  a  number  of  the  historical  and  literary  societies  are  repre- 
sented at  this  meeting,  the  Royal  Society  hope  that  they  will  take  a 
direct  interest  in  the  work  of  a  Committee  whose  objects  seem  in 
every  respect  so  desirable. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  already  a 
practical  step  has  been  taken  in  connection  with  this  Committee. 
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An  able  French  Acadian,  Senator  Pascal  Poirier,  a  Fellow  of  the  first 
flection  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Conndl,  paid  a  visit  to  the  rains  of 
the  historic  town  and  fortress  of  Lonisbonrg,  on  the  eastern  Atlantic 
coast,  and  will  lay  before  the  Society  the  results  of  his  interesting 
and  Talnahle  investigations. 

Senator  Poirier  also  in  the  Senate  drew  "the  attention  of  the 
Ooremment  to  the  state  of  dilapidation  and  rain  in  which  the  ancient 
fortresses,  the  old  battlefields  and  historic  sites  of  Canada  are  to 
be  found''  and  inquired  "whether  the  Government  propose  to  take 
some  measures  for  their  preservation/'  After  his  interesting  speech, 
replete  with  vahîable  historical  facts  and  some  remarks  on  the  same 
subject  by  Senators  Church  and  Macdonald  (Prince  Edward  Island), 
Hon.  Mr.  Seott,  leader  of  the  Government  in  the  Upper  House,  spoke 
as  followï^: — "  ^Tv  hoa.  friend  from  Acadia  ha  brought  under  the 
noiiee  of  the  Senate  a  most  important  subject,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
his  remarks,  and  the  remarks  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Lunenburg  and 
my  hon.  friend  from  Charlottetown,  will  be  read  with  very  much 
interest  by  the  people  of  Canada.  He  has  chosen  a  most  opportune 
j  .  riod  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Senate  and  the  people 
of  this  country,  inasmuch  as  just  at  this  moment  there  in  a  patriotic 
sentiment  prevailing  over  Canada,  and  I  tlimk  an  anxiou?  deî*irp  that 
we  should  preserve  those  monuments  which  point  to  ihe  iieroism  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  ms,  and  to  whose  sendees  we  practically 
owe  the  preserration  of  Canada  as  onr  country  to-day.  I  will  have 
very  great  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Kboister  of  Militia 
to  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the 
snbjecty  and  I  have  no  donbt  that  the  people  of  Canada  would  approve 
of  a  very  liberal  expenditure  for  the  preservation  of  those  monuments. 
In  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Ifinister  of  Militia  to  the  motion, 
be  informed  me  tbat  he  was  giving  it  attention,  and  that  the  present 
year  a  considerable  sum  would  be  spent  to  preserve  monuments  in 
and  around  Quebec.  How  many  other  places  he  intended  to  spend 
money  on  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  think,  after  reading  the  patriotic 
speeches  made  by  my  hon.  friends  opposite,  he  will  be  disposed  to 
ask  for  a  more  liberal  grant  than  he  originally  intended." 

12.  ÂBŒIVBS. 

Owinir  to  the  illness  of  the  Archivist,  Dr.  Br>'mner,  the  usual 
bummary  doc?  not  appear  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1901, 
but  the  Calendars  for  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  are  given.  The 
Calendar  for  Lower  Canada  contains  the  correspondence  of  Lord 
Oofiford  appointed  Oovernor-General  and  Commissioner  to  investigate 
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the  grievances  oomplained  of.  The  report  of  the  Commission  in  four 
volumes  has  been  copied  and  placed  on  the  shelves.  The  Calendar 
for  Upper  Canada  contains  the  correspondence  of  Sir  John  Colbome, 
afterwards  Lord  Seaton,  with  the  Colonial  office,  during  the  last  period 
in  which  he  held  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  also  despatches 
from  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  and  part  of  those  sent  by  the  Colonial 
office  to  him  in  1836. 

13.  A  STSTBM  of  TBIANGinU.TION  ALONG  THE  98TH  MeBIDIAN. 

ft 

Fïrofessor  McLeod  has  again  called  the  attention  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaiy  to  a  subject  worthy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Boyal 
Society  in  the  following  letter  which  explains  itself: 

McGiu.  UrnvBRSttT.  MowraMAis. 

ICOMTBBAX^  May  ISth,  IMS. 

Sir  J.  G.  EovRiNOT,  K.GdM.O., 

Ottawa,  Ont. 
DBA»  Sir  : 

Tov  wlU  remember  tliat  Dr.  Prltcbett,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 

and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  United  States,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Foclety  in  1898,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  triangulation  along  the  9Sth  meridian— which 
was  then  approael^iv  oompletion  In  the  United  Statee-Hnorfhwards  through 
Canada.  The  Meadcan  Goveminent  had  at  the  time  undertaken  to  extend  It 
south-wards  to  the  Faclflc  Ocean,  and  this  work  is  now  In  progress. 

A  Committee  of  Section  III.  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  urging:  upon 
the  Government  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  a  memorial  was  prepared 
and  presented  to  She  Govemor-Oeneral-ln-Council,  through  yourself.  So  far 
as  I  am  informedp  no  reply  to  this  memorial  has  been  received  bj  the  Royal 
Society  or  by  Section  III.,  and  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  you  might 
desire  to  draw  attentlo'n  to  the  Importance  of  thf  '.vork  in  your  report,  and 
perhaps  obtain  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  any  opinion  he  may  have  in 
regard  to  the  desirability  vî  carrying  it  out.  In  case  you  desire  to  make, 
some  reference  to  the  subject,  you  will  perhaps  find  my  address*  as  Presl* 
dent  of  Section  m.  in  1S8S,  of  assistance  to  you. 

I  propose  to  base  upon  such  r*  port  as  you  may  make,  a  request  to  Sec- 
tion ITT.  to  again  draw  the  attention  of  the  Oovemment  to  the  Importance  of 
the  work. 

I  am. 

Tours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  McLaoDb 

14.  Bthnolooioal  Wobe  in  Canada. 

At  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  J^ritiah  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  a  Committee  was  nominated  for  the  purpose 
of  initiating  an  etiinological  survey  of  Canada  on  lines  corre?>ponding 
with  those  already  followed  liv  the  Committee  for  the  Ethnological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  continue,  as  far  as 
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possible,  work  of  the  same  nature  carried  on  in  Canada  since  the 
Montreal  meeting  in  1884  by  the  Committee  for  the  Northwest 
Tribes  of  Canada  under  the  chainnanship  of  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson, 
The  Committee  as  appointed  comprised  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  an  Ethnological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  and  fourteen 
resident  Canadian  members.  In  the  five  roars  which  have  now 
elapsed,  the  Canadian  representation  has  nndergorii  nmrked  changes 
through  (lea'.li  and  the  consequent  addition  of  new  nicmberB,  and  the 
most  serious  ir.sc  thus  sustained,  has  been  through  the  death  of  Dr. 
George  M.  Dawson,  to  whose  especial  interest  and  ability  in  ethno- 
logical work  we  have  been  chiefly  indebted  for  the  progress  made  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

At  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  a  special 
grant  was  made  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the  Committee,  and  with  the 
mujÊB  thus  placed  at  its  dispoeal  it  became  possible  to  procure  neces- 
saiy  instruments  for  physical  mesanremeDts,  to  distdbnte  printed, 
uifitractions  for  the  guidance  of  obserreriy  and  to  give  practical 
assistance  to  certain  obserYers  where  most  needed.  Each  year  since 
then  these  has  been  a  oontmuation  of  the  grant,  hut  in  dimiTiishiTig 
amonnt»  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  British  Association  can  be  expected 
to  much  longer  continue  to  extend  financial  aid  to  the  committee 
which  receives  no  similar  support  from  the  commimities  which  are 
directly  interested  in  a  continuation  of  such  an  important  line  of 
work.  In  addition  to  suoh  assistance,  the  British  Association  has 
also  published  annually,  the  scientific  results  obtained  by  various 
members  of  the  Committee.  This  has  been  accompliahed  at  consider- 
able erpense.  and  that  it  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties, 
is  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  appreciation  ol  the  work  so  far 
accomplished. 

The  lines  laid  down  by  the  Committee  at  the  Toronto  meeting, 
along  whioh  the  work  of  the  Committee  might  profitably  proceed,  were 
as  follows:  — 

1.  Physical  types  of  the  inhabitants. 

2.  Current  traditions  and  beliefs. 

3.  Peculiarities  of  dialect. 

4.  Monuments  and  other  remains  of  ancient  culture. 

5.  Historical  eridence  of  continuity  of  race. 

As  applied  to  Canada,  inquiry  along  any  one  of  these  lines  was 
to  hare  special  ref erenas  to 
a.  The  white  laeea. 
h.  The  aborigines  or  Vidians. 

The  work  so  Hr  accomplished  has  included  important  contribn- 
tidns  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  French  settlers  in  Canada,  by  Mr. 
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B.  Suite;  an  exhaustive  and  accurate  study  of  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia,  by  Air.  C.  II  ill-Tout,  still  in  progress  ;  The  Huron  Indians  of 
Lorette,  by  Mr.  L.  Gérin;  importani  data  ou  the  growth  of  children,  by 
Dr.  Franz  Boaz,  Prof.  E.  Tracy  and  others;  and  physical  measure- 
ments of  adults,  representa-tive  of  people  of  diverse  alhnities  and 
environment.  Much  of  this  last  material  awaits  a  fitting  moment 
for  elaboration,  when  sutlicient  data  shall  have  been  collected  to  justify 
the  formation  of  conclusions,  in  addition  to  this  work,  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  valuable  studies  carried  on  under  the 
auBpices  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  as  embodied  in 
the  aicheological  reports  issaed  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Bayid 
Boyle.  These  reports  supplement  the  work  of  this  Committee  along 
just  those  lines  on  which  oo-operation  is  desired. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  1900,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  great  importance  of  securing  ethnological  data  with  as  little 
delay  aa  possible.  "While  this  is  eminently  true  with  respect  to 
the  white  population  which  is  experiencing  new  and  marked  changes 
almost  e?ery  year,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  foreign 
elements,  often  in  large  numbers,  it  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  the  native  Indian  population.  In  many  localities  the  original 
blood  has  become  so  modified  by  intermarriage  with  whites  that  it  is 
often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  find  an  Indian  of  pure  blood. 
Proximity  to  settlements  of  white  people  has  resulted  in  a  more  or 
less  profound  iruprtss  upon  the  social  life  and  tribal  customs,  which 
are  fast  becoming  obsolete  and  forgotten.  The  old  chiefs  who  have 
served  as  the  repertories  of  traditionary  knowledge  are  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  with  their  death  there  disappears  the  last  possibility  of 
securing  reliable  data  of  the  greatest  value."  What  was  true  two 
years  since  has  been  emphasized  more  recently  in  verv  striking  ways. 
In  addition  to  the  changed  and  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  research 
as  applied  to  the  Indian  population,  the  white  populuiion  is  under- 
going changes  at  an  accelerating  rate  in  consequence  of  the  greatly 
increased  influx  of  foreign  elements  —  factors  which  are  bound  to 
produce  a  more  or  less  profound  impressi^  upon  the  chazaeter, 
traditions  and  social  customs  of  the  vaiious  communities  among 
whom  they  settle,  within  a  few  years.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to 
once  more  strongly  emphasize  the  pressing  necessity  for  some  more 
definite  and  concerted  action  whereby  the  work  entrusted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association  may  not  only  be  pro^ented  from 
discontinuance,  but  that  it  may  be  gi^en  additional  support  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  various  provincial  gOTemments.  The  greatest 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  Committee  up  to  the  present  i^nte, 
have  been  found  (1)  in  the  lack  of  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  their 
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work,  and  (2)  in  the  lack  of  compétent  and  enthusiastic  obserf^rs. 
The  first  difficulty  is  by  far  the  more  serious,  and  could  it  be  over- 
oome,  there  would  be  comparatlTeLy  Uttle  difficoliy  in  meeting  tiie 
ieoond.    While  competent  observers  are  numeticaUjr  few,  it  is  also 

tme  that  those  who  might  be  selected  are  uaually  not  in  a  position 
personally  to  meet  the  often  very  heavy  expenses  attendant  upon 

long  journeys  and  other  items  necessarily  incidental  to  the  acquisition 
of  desired  information.  It,  therefore,  becornes  evident  that  under 
present  conditions,  the  work  of  the  Committee  cannot  expand  beyond 
very  narrow  limits,  and  it  may  be  that  even  that  must  terminate  after 
a  few  years. 

The  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  for  some  time,  a 
plan  whereby  the  various  provincial  governments  might  co-operate  to 
secure  the  desired  result.    Briefly  stated,  it  is  as  follows:  — 

The  present  Committee  of  the  British  Association  or  such  reor- 
ganization of  it  as  may  be  found  desirable,  should  form  a  central 
c*ommittee  for  the  entire  Dominion,  in  whose  hands  should  be  placed 
ihe  control  of  a  comprehensiTe  ethnological  surrey  of  the  entire  popu- 
btion.  Each  province  should  contribute  a  certain  proportional  share 
to  the  working  expenses  of  this  Gommittee,  and  should  undertake  to 
establish  a  museum  relating  to  the  ethnology  of  its  own  territoiy. 
By  exchange  with  one  another,  each  museum  would  thus  bscome  a 
more  or  less  complete  exponent  of  the  ethnology  of  that  particular 
province,  while,  at  the  same  time,  indicating  its  ethnological  affinities 
with  all  the  others.  In  return  for  the  financial  assistance  granted, 
the  Committee  would  give  to  the  museum  of  each  province,  the 
original  or  duplicate  of  each  article  or  photograph  obtained  by  a 
study  of  the  people  within  that  province,  while  any  further  duplicates 
could  be  transmitted  to  the  English  section  of  the  Committee  to  be 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  or  such  other  place  as  might  be 
selected. 

The  work  at  present  conducted  by  Mr.  David  Boyle,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  Ontario,  is  a  step  in 
this  direction,  and  if  the  initiative  of  Ontario  were  followed  bv  the 
other  provinces,  and  the  entire  work  were  systematized  under  a  cen- 
tral Committee  as  suggested,  yroat  trood  iiiight  result. 

The  Roj'al  Society  of  Canada  is  the  most  representative  and 
influential  body  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  it 
were  to  lend  its  influence  in  the  direction  of  making  suitable  repre- 
.^cntations  to  the  Tarions  provincial  govenmients,  it  might  be  possible 
to  place  the  veiy  important  work  of  ethnological  research  upon  a 
basis  of  pennanent  usefulness. 

Proe.,  mat.  B. 
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16.  InTBBNATIOKAL  CoKOBXBS  of  Â1CEBICAKI8T8. 

The  Honorarv  Secretary  has  received  the  following  communication 
on  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  the  membera  of  the  First  and  Second 
Sections  of  the  Boyal  Society:  , 

Kbw  York  Cntt  HowtvaiUr  Wh»  IML 

8iB  : 

We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  In  accordance  with  a  vote  at  the 
last  Session  of  the  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  the  Thirteenth  Session  of 
the  InterMlioiial  ConsreM  oC  AmericanlsUi  wfll  be  held  In  tlie  halls  of  the 
AttMrloan  Museum  of  Nattmil  Hl»tor7»  In  «lie  Clity  oC  N»w  York.  îw^iwlim 
at  noon  on  Monday,  th«  20th,  and  oontlnulnff  until  Saturday,  ih»  SStb  day  of 

October,  1902. 

The  object  of  the  Conjrress  Is  to  bring  together  students  of  archteolog-y, 
and  early  history  of  the  two  Americas,  and  by  the  reading  of  papers  and  by 
dlacufliloiiB  to  advance  laiowl«dce  of  thaae  aubjecta 

You  are  reapectfuHy  Invited  to  Join  tbe  OongreM.  to  present  papers  for  Its 
consideration,  and  if  possible  to  be  present  at  the  Session  and  take  part  In 
the  proceedings. 

Hoping  for  your  efficient  aid  and  co-operation  in  the  important  objects  of 
the  Congress,  we  beg  you  to  accept  our  expression  of  deep  respect. 

(Signed),        ^oKRis  K.  Jbsup, 
Pmidmi  0/  tht  CommittUm  of  Orgtmmiiiw. 

M.  H.  Savillb, 
(7c««rBl  Stertlmrif,  CesimwMos  of  Orfssissfies» 

All  persous  iuterosted  in  the  study  of  the  archîpology,  ethnology, 
and  early  history  of  the  two  Americas  may  become  members  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Americanisti*  by  ôiguifying  their  desire 
to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Commission  of  Orgranization  (Mr.  i^. 
H.  Saville,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  City  of  New  York, 
U.S.A.)  and  remitting  either  direct  to  the  treasurer  or  through  the 
general  secretary,  the  sura  of  three  dollars  in  Ameriran  mouey.  The 
receipt  of  the  treasurer  for  this  amount  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a 
card  of  membership,  and  to  all  official  publicaiious  emanating  from 
the  thirteenth  j^efjsion  of  the  Congress. 

Communications  may  be  oral  or  written,  and  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  or  English. 

The  council  will  decide  upon  the  time  allowed  for  each  com- 
munication.   No  single  paper  shall  exceed  thirty  minutes  in  deliveiy. 

AU  debates  are  expected  to  be  brief,  and  will  be  within  limitaiiom 
determined  by  the  presiding  ofBoer  of  the  day.  ÂU  papers  presented 
to  the  Congress  will,  on  the  approval  of  the  Bnrean,  be  printed  in  the 
volume  of  Proceedings. 
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All  members  of  the  Congress  are  expected  to  send  in  advance 
of  the  meeting,  the  titles,  and,  if  possible,  abstracts,  of  their  papers, 
to  the  General  Secretary. 

The  sabjeeta  to  he  dismined  by  the  Congress  rçlate  to:  — 

I.  Thé  Native  Baeee  of  America;  their  origin,  diatribution,  hiatory» 
physical  ehaiacteristics,  languages,  mTentions^  coatomB»  and  reUgiona. 

n.  The  Histoxj  of  the  early  Contact  beiireen  America  and  the 
Old  World. 

16.  Thb  Montoombbt  Hbmobial. 

The  public  indignation  which  via  evoked  in  various  parts  of 
Canada  at  the  proposal  to  erect  a  memorial  at  Quel)ec  in  honour  of 
General  ^fontgomery,  has  had  the  satisfacton-  effect  of  bringing 
about  the  withdrawal  of  the  offer  made  by  the  relatives  in  the  United 
States  for  the  placing  of  a  tablet  on  the  rocks  of  the  ancient  capital. 
Con5e<]iiently  an  irritating  subject,  for  the  time  being,  happily  dis- 
appears from  the  arena  of  public  discussion,  and  no  longer  serves  as 
a  factor  for  creating  an  unsatisfactory  feeling  between  communities 
who  should  cultivate  the  most  friendly  relations  between  each  other 
and  iillou-  the  past,  with  its  passions,  prejudices  and  aniiuositiet»,  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion. 

17.  SuBTEY  OF  Tides  axd  Cubbents  in  Canadian  Watebs. 

Thia  Biirrey;  which  ia  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  Bell  Dawson, 
F.R.S.C.t  eontinnes  to  make  substantial  progreea.  An  important 
series  of  oheerrations  on  the  Lower  St  Lawrence  was  obtained  in 
19Û0;  and  the  resnlts  derived  from  these  are  now  given  in  a  complete 
form  in  the  annual  report  last  issued.  Further  tidal  ohserrations 
were  obtained  last  season  in  Norihnmberiand  Strait  and  Cabot  Strait, 
which  will  serve  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  tide  tables  for  Char- 
lottetown  and  Pictou.  Observations  of  the  cunenta  have  also  been 
secured  in  the  regions  in  which  tidal  obaervations  were  taken,  so  far 
as  there  has  been  opportunity. 

Tide  tables  continue  to  be  issued  regularly  for  the  principal 
ports  of  eastern  Canada;  and  the  basis  from  which  these  are  caiculatrd 
is  being  extended  by  utilizing  the  further  observations  from  year  to 
year.  In  addition  to  these,  tide  tables  are  now  issued  for  Victoria, 
in  British  Columbia,  and  Sand  Heads,  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia.  The 
tidal  relation  of  Vancouver  to  Sand  Heads  has  been  determined  by 
observations  last  season;  and  data  have  also  been  obtained  for  the 
turn  of  the  current  in  First  Narrows,  which  leads  into  that  harbour. 
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The  central  position  of  Sand  Heads,  in  the  Strait  of  Georgia,  makes 
it  eminently  suitable  as  a  port  of  reference  for  other  harbours 
throughout  that  strait.  The  only  (lat;i  previously  avaUable  were 
those  given  in  ihe  tide  tableà  issued  by  the  Umted  Slates  Coast 
Survey,  which  are  based  upon  comparisun  with  Puget  Sound,  where 
the  type  ol  the  tide  is  different  in  character  from  the  Strait  of 
GeoigiA.  These  data  were  far  from  satisfactory  ;  and  the  only  meanB 
of  Becnring  an  improrementy  was  to  obtain  obaerrationB  in  the  region 
itself.  This  has  now  been  done;  and  the  reeoli  will  he  further 
improved  and  extended  as  time  goes  on.  These  new  tide  tables  and 
the  accompanying  information  are  much  appreciated  on  the  Fkcific 
coast. 

Ât  sll  the  stations  where  observations  are  taken,  the  levels  are 
recorded  permanently  by  reference  to  bench-marks.  These  will  be 
invaluable  when  they  come  to  be  connected  by  some  general  system 
of  levelling.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  of  immediate  use  locally, 
in  enabling  the  true  level  of  high  and  low  water  to  be  known,  for 
the  purposes  of  construction  in  harbours,  and  for  dty  works,  such 
as  drainage.  At  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  a  good  datum  level 
is  afforded  by  the  Chignecto  Marine  Bailway.  Last  season,  extended 
levels  were  run  around  Cumberland  Basin,  to  connect  with  this  datum 
a  number  of  important  observations  of  exceptional  high  waters.  The 
resulting  range  of  the  tide  was  also  corrdated  with  observations  taken 
by  the  Admiralty  in  1859  in  the  other  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Pundy, 
namely,  at  Noel  Bay,  in  Minas  Basin.  In  this  way  the  extreme 
height  of  the  tide  is  definitely  known,  which  is  valuable  in  preventing 
the  flooding  of  the  extensive  dyked  marshes  in  these  regions.  The 
main  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the  astronomical  conditions 
under  which  exceptional  high  water  occurs;  and  to  bring  this  within 
the  scope  of  prediction. 

On  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  the  turn  of  the  current  in  relation 
to  the  time  of  high  and  low  water  had  been  determined  at  several 
points,  while  the  latest  Admiralty  Buneys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
Triade  from  l^^ST)  to  18^!';  hut,  unfortunately,  the  time  of  ihe  tide  itself 
was  not  known,  as  there  were  then  no  tide  tables  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  refer  to,  or  any  data  by  which  it  could  be  ascertained.  By  the 
tidal  observations  of  1900,  the  requisite  data  for  the  tide  itself  have 
been  secured,  and  this  enable*  the  turn  of  the  current  also  to  be 
known.  The  information  formi  rly  obtained  by  the  Admiralty-  is  thus 
made  practically  available  to  manners  for  the  first  time.  The  local- 
ities for  the  tidal  observations  were  carefully  chosen  with  this  object 
in  view. 
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It  lus  become  erident  that  from  a  tidal  point  of  view,  the  St 
Lawrence  may  he  divided  into  two  regione.  From  the  head  of  tide- 
water at  Lake  St.  Peter  to  the  Trarerse,  which  U  a  little  below  Orleans 
Island,  the  tidee  and  cuirenta  can  best  be  referred  to  Quebec.  Below 
this,  in  the  open  estuary  as  far  as  Anticosti,  and  in  Chaleur  Bay,  the 
tides  are  more  advantageously  referred  to  the  principal  tidal  station 
at  Father  Point.  This  accords  with  the  natural  features  of  the  estu- 
an-.  as  the  deep  water  rune  up  as  far  as  the  Traverse;  and  Quebec 
must  be  considered  as  in  the  river,  about  the  true  head  of  the  estuary. 
It  is  also  just  below  Orleans  Island  that  the  tide  has  its  wiATimnm 
range  and  the  currents  their  greatest  strength. 

To  carry  out  this  sub-division  practically,  it  is  evidently  necessary 
to  have  tide  tables  for  Father  Point  itself.  With  this  object,  the 
difference  in  the  time  of  the  tide  between  Father  Point  and  Quebec, 
as  iHvon  by  two  complete  years  of  simultaneous  observations,  was 
careiully  examined  into.  The  observa u oui  gave  the  difference  in 
time  for  1260  consecutive  tides;  and  it  was  found  that  this  difference 
varied  during  the  course  of  the  month,  the  variation  being  greater 
in  the  case  of  low  water.  This  Tariation  was  of  a  double  character, 
firstly,  in  the  period  of  the  synodic  month  with  the  moon's  phases; 
and  secondly,  in  the  period  of  the  anomaliatie  month,  with  the  moon's 
distance.  The  total  amoont  of  the  Tariation  for  the  low  waters,  was 
41  minutes  more  or  less  than  the  mean  Talne.  In  the  endeaTotir 
to  obtain  a  tidal  difference  with  less  raiiation  than  this»  trial  com- 
parisons were  made  with  WilhelmshaTen,  Germany;  Harwich,  on  the 
North  Sea;  and  Portsmouth,  on  the  En^h  Channel.  The  tide  in 
each  of  these  harbours  is  similar  to  Father  Point,  in  baring  nearly 
the  same  range;  and  it  might  therefore  be  expected  that  one  of  these 
differences  would  prove  to  be  more  nearly  constant  than  the  difference 
with  Quebec.  This  was  not  the  case,  however;  but  by  an  analysis 
of  the  difference  in  terms  of  the  two  periods  above  mentioned,,  a 
double  series  of  variable  differences  were  obtainerl  bv  which  the  tide 
at  Father  Point  can  be  correctly  calculated  from  the  rid-  tables  for 
Quebec.  The  série?  used  arf  e^ven  in  full  in  the  present  report.  This 
is  thp  be«t  method  available  until  this  Survey  can  afford  the  cost  of 
determining  tidal  constants  for  Father  Point  itself,  from  the  record 
which  has  already  been  secured  there. 

This  investigation  is  of  interest  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  vari- 
able tidal  differences.  These  have  been  much  employed  by  this  Survey 
in  the  calculation  of  local  tide  tables  from  ports  of  referc'iice.  It  may 
never  be  practicable  to  secure  direct  astronomical  data  for  every  port  in 
a  country  for  which  tide  tables  are  needed;  but  by  means  of  tidal  differ- 
ences whidi  TBiy  in  the  period  of  one  of  the  astronomical  months, 
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mnlto  of  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  aecnred,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  more  expensive  permanent  tidal  stations  may  be 
avoided.  As  anotiier  example,  it  has  been  fonnd  in  Northumberland 
Strait  that  the  leading  variation  in  the  difference  follows  the  declination 
of  the  moon,  or  the  period  of  the  nodal  month.  The  variations  in 
terms  of  the  ]ihascs  and  the  distance  of  the  moon  are  relatively  small. 
Again,  in  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  the  moon's  distance  has  as  much  effect  on 
the  height  of  the  tide  as  its  phases;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  in  the 
range  of  spring  tides  at  Apogee  and  at  Perigee  is  as  great  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  mean  range  of  neap  tides  and  the  mean  range  of  spring 
tides,  the  amount  in  each  case  being  close  upon  11  feet.  These  varia- 
tions are  detailed  in  the  present  report.  It  is  thus  evident  that  each 
region  miist  bo  investigated  for  itself,  to  determine  the  period  in  which 
the  dominant  variation  takes  place. 

By  this  general  method,  the  characteristics  of  the  tide  in  any  par- 
ticular region  are  lirst  allowed  for,  in  the  tables  calculated  astronomi- 
cally for  the  principal  station.  The  tides  for  other  localities  in  the 
region  are  then  calculated  Ijv  means  of  a  variable  dilTerence  in  time, 
from  this  principal  station;  and  it  has  usually  been  found  that  a  varia- 
tion in  son.e  one  period  includes  so  large  a  part  of  the  whole,  as  to  give 
a  result  sufficiently  accurate  for  j)ractical  purposes.  In  one  instance 
above  cited,  however,  a  further  plus  and  minus  correction  was  used  m 
a  second  period  over-iunning  the  first,  lo  aiiow  for  another  variation 
next  in  importance.  With  such  variable  differences,  a  result  that  is 
practicaUy  correct  is  secured,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  the  old 
method  of  using  a  constant  difference.  Formerly,  the  discrepancy  was 
often  large,  aa  in  Northumberland  Strait,  where  the  time  of  the  tide 
as  found  by  a  constant  difference  from  an  Atlantic  port  was  as  much  as 
2^  hours  early  or  late  at  certain  parts  of  the  month. 

The  tide  at  Quebec  was  also  computed  formerly  by  a  constant  dif- 
ference in  time  from  London,  England.  This  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
substantial  improTcments  in  accuracy  already  secured  by  this  Surrey. 

The  total  expenditure  on  this  Surrey  during  the  fiscal  year  from 
June  dOth,  1900,  to  June  30th,  1901,  was  $7,060.30.  This  total  expen- 
diture ia  classified  as  follows: — 

(X)  General  expenses;  maintenance  of  the  seven  principal  tidal 
stations,  with  repairs,  heating,  and  supplies;  salaries  of  observers  and 
assistants;  office  work  and  travelling  expenses,  $2,910.35. 

(2)  Summer  tidal  stations,  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  in  1900, 
and  in- Northumberland  Strait  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  (up  to 
June  30th)  1901;  erection  of  gauges,  salaries  of  observers,  and  inspec- 
tion, $1,503.35. 
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(  3  )  Tide  tables,  ealeulations  and  printing  ;  analysis  of  fmilier  tidal 
records,  to  impiove  tiieir  accuracy,  which  is  of  permanent  benefit  for  all- 
fatnre  years,  $2,646.60. 

The  report  is  illustrated  by  an  ontline  map  and  two  series  of  tidal 
enrres  from  the  self-registering  gauges  of  1900.  These  are  of  special 
interest  in  affording  simultaneous  comparison  of  the  type  of  the  tide 
Ihroaghont  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  mouth  of  the  estnary  to 
the  point  of  maarimmn  range. 

18.  Mabine  Biological  Station  of  Canada. 

The  past  year  (1901)  has  been,  in  one  noteworthy  respect»  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Marine  Biological  Station,  for  it  wit- 
nessed the  completion  of  a  series  of  scientific  reports  which  have  now 
been  printed  as  a  supplément  to  a  Government  blue  book,  under  the 
title  of  Contributions  to  Canadian  Biology,  being  Studies  from  the 
Marine  Biological  Station  of  Canada,  1901/'  This  selection  of  seven 
original  papers,  embouied  in  the  Supplement  to  the  ^2nd  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Fisheries  Branch,  affords 
ample  proof  of  the  valuable  and  energetic  work  which  has  been  carried 
oain  this  seaside  laboratory  during  the  three  years  of  its  existence. 

The  variety  and  scope  of  the  researches,  in  which  the  scientific  stall 
have  been  engaged  during  that  time,  may  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of 
the  articles  referred  to,  which  are  as  follows  ; — 

(1)  Accoont  of  tibe  Marine  Biological  Station  of  Canada,  its  Foundatton* 
Equipment  and  Work,  by  Profeeaor  Kdward  B.  Prince,  Dominion  Commis- 
sioner of  Pisherlep.  Director  of  the  Station. 

(2>  TTbe  Effects  of  Polluted  Watera  on  Fiah.  L,ite,  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Knlffbt. 
I*roS— or  of  Animal  Blokiay,  Queen's  University*  Kingston,  Ont. 

(S>  The  Clam  TUhery  of  PanHunaQuoddy  Bay,  New  Branewltdc  (with  ftnir 
plates),  by  Dr.  JoMfA  Staflovdi  Department  of  Zoolocy*  McOill  Unlveretty, 

Montreal. 

(4>  The  Flora  of  8t.  Andrew»,  New  Brunswick,  by  Dr.  James  Fowler, 
FtPieeMT  «C  Boteny,  Queen's  Unlirenlty*  Kingston,  Ont. 

(()  Tbe  Fbod  of  tbe  Sea  Urebln  (Stronsylocentrotue).  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Seott, 
Pbyaloloclcal  Laboratory,  University  of  Toronto. 

(6)  The  Paired  Fins  of  the  Mackerel  Shark  (Lamna).  with  three  plates, 
by  Professor  E.  E.  Prince.  Dominion  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  Dr.  A. 
H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Ballfà*.  N.& 

(7)  The  OsrfliTiffi  Industry  In  Relation  to  tbe  Oane^Hnn  Herriac  Flsberleo, 
by  Arthur  BenHey»  BJL,  Ao.»  late  Ftflow  In  Bi^ogy,  Unlveratty  of  Toronto^ 

'  As  Professor  Prmce  states  in  a  brief  prefatory  note,  this  publica- 
tion represents  part  only  of  the  work  done  by  the  staff  of  specialists  at  St 
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Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  and  several  faunistic  and  embryological 
investigations  were  carrie(î  on,  which  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  for 
presentation  m  permanent  form  at  this  stage. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  station  has  been  locatei]  u])on 
a  new  site,  and  the  scientific  workers  have  been  conducting  researches 
in  a  more  northern  area,  viz.,  the  waters  of  eastern  Nova  Scotia,  includ- 
ing Chedabncto  Bay,  and  that  important  outlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Strait  of  Canso.  The  station  was  removed  to  this  northern 
site  after  two  most  successful  seasons  (1899  and  1900)  at  St.  Andrews, 
New  Brunswick,  this  step  being  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  tiie 
Board  of  Management  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  held  in  St  Andrews, 
in  July,  1899. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  Canadian  station  was  designed  in  the 
fûiiii  of  an  ark  or  oblong  building  plac<^d  upon  a  large  scow,  so  that  it 
could  be  moved  from  one  point  to  another  along  the  coast,  as  the  Board 
of  Management  might  from  time  to  time  determine.    At  each  chosen 
location  it  might  be  either  moored,  or  haiiled  up  on  dry  land  above  high 
wak-r  mark,  thus  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  a  floating  85  well  as  of  a 
fixed  scientific  station.    The  building  during  its  first  two  seasons  was 
not  placed  upon  the  scow,  but  was  erected  on  the  shore  at  St.  Andrews, 
New  Brunswick,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  placed  upon  the  special 
scow  whenever  the  Board  of  Management  decided  to  move  it  away  to  a 
new  locality.    The  laboratory  was  completed  in  June,  1899,  and  is  a 
heat  one-etory  fitructure  of  wood,  well  lighted  from  the  roof  and  sides, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  Pullman  car,  with  a  row  of  eight  large  win- 
dows aloig  eaoh  side,  and  a  door  with  sash  provided  with  plate  glass  at 
either  end*     Its  total  length  is  50  feet,  the  principal  room,  or  main 
laboratofy,  occupying  the  central  part  of  the  stractnie  and  forming  a 
well-lighted  and  dieerful  work-room^  measuring  30  feet  in  length,  and 
16  feet  in  breadth.  Two  tank  and  store-rooms  are  at  the  anterior  end^ 
each  room  6  feet  by  6  feet,  while  at  the  opposite  end  are  fonr  rooms,  one 
reserved  for  the  director,  another,  adjamit  to  the  director's,  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  attendant,  and  provided  with  a  sink  and  spaciona  shelving, 
and  certain  kitchen  appliances,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage 
axe  two  rooms,  one  need  as  a  tank  room,  and  the  other  as  a  chemical 
room,  the  last  being  provided  witii  a  table  for  chemical  balances  and 
other  instruments,  and  with  shelves  for  storing  chemicals  and  re-agenta. 
Of  the  eight  windows  on  each  side,  half  of  them  light  np  the  main  work- 
room.  On  the  roof,  which  is  slightly  elevated  in  the  centre,  is  a  neat 
raised  ventilator,  or  skylight,  with  nine  movable  panes  on  either  side  to 
admit  light  and  fresh  air.  The  scow  on  which  the  laboratory  was  placed 
in  the  spring  of  1901  is  sixty  feet  in  lengtli  and  nineteen  and  a  half  feet 
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in  brfailtli.  and  about  nme  feet  from  the  deck  to  the  outside  of  the  bot- 
toi]i  }  knkinL%  that  is,  in  vertical  depth.  It  provides  a  imrrow  phitform 
round  ihc  sides  of  the  building,  and  a  spacious  platform  at  each  end,  six 
and  a-haif  feet  in  width.  A  small  double-acting  brass  dtck-pump 
placed  on  the  platform  at  the  front  entrance  is  connected  by  hose  pipe 
with  the  fresh-water  tank,  and  supplies  the  porcelain  wash-ltasins,  one 
of  which  is  provided  at  ea(!h  worker's  table.  Near  the  location  selected, 
at  &ome  little  distance  from  the  station,  and  adjacent  to  the  sea  shore, 
a  ^It-water  pump,  with  a  Rider  liot-air  engine,  6  in.  cvlinder,  are 
plaœd,  and  connection  is  made  by  a  pipe  with  a  spacious  salt-water 
tank  on  the  roof  of  the  Ijinîding  at  the  anterior  end.  From  this  tank 
a  delivery  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter,  of  galvanized  iron,  passes  close  to 
lîie  skylight  into  the  interior  of  the  station,  immediately  under  the  hori- 
zontal cros?  beams  of  the  roof,  giving  ofï  lateral  branch  tubes,  five  on 
each  side,  mul  t^upplying  the  salt  water  by  special  nozzles  to  tlie  respec- 
tive porcelain  basins  used  by  each  worker.  From  this  delivery  tube, 
temporary  tanks  can  be  supplied  as  required,  and  the  final  outflow 
empties  into  the  salt-water  tank  in  the  tank-room  next  to  tlie  chemical 
room,  a  I  ilie  rear  end  of  the  station.  Along  each  side  of  the  laboratory, 
under  the  workers'  tables,  a  eonveuient  drain  carries  away  waste  water, 
and  has  its  uxit  beneath  the  laboratory.  The  station  possesses  a  gaso- 
line launch,  22  ft.  long,  fitted  with  a  Sintz  engine,  intended  to  be  used 
for  conveying  the  workers  conveniently  to  points  within  easy  reacli.  It 
was  originally  planned  that  this  launch,  which  is  2^  h.p.,  should  be 
utilized  for  bottom  dredging,  and  for  surface  or  mid-water  tow  netting 
with  capacious  "plankton  "  and  other  nets;  but  it  has  proved  to  l)c  not 
well  adapted  for  that  work,  on  account  of  its  insufficient  power.  A 
handy  little  row-boat  was  also  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  staff.  The 
equipment  of  the  station  includes  a  number  of  dredges  of  various  sizes, 
•  drag  seine  60  ft.  long,  two  large  triangular  net-;  after  the  Scottish 
model,  designed  by  Professor  Mcintosh,  a  beam  trawl  15  ft.  across,  and 
a  niunber  of  fine  silk  and  cheese-cloth  tow-nets  and  dip  nets.  In  addi- 
timl  to  a  niunber  of  Agassiz  store-tanks,  a  series  of  copper  store-tanks 
of  vaxioas  sizes  have  been  procured. 

While  there  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  added  to  the  equipment, 
many  of  the  workers  have  expressed  themselves  as  well  pleased  with 
file  proiision  in  the  way  of  nets  and  other  necessary  apparatus  ;  but  tiie 
éerifability  of  the  pturchase  of  a  tng  or  launch  of  some  power,  for  deep 
•ea  dredging,  has  presaed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  a  suitable  vessel  will  be  secured. 

The  snperior  adTantages  of  a  mmble  building  o?er  one  perman- 
mùj  Ihmà,  are  mdily  seen,  as  a  floating  station  can  he  towed  from  me 
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centre  of  investigation  to  another  with  facility,  and  this  Is  an  ohrious 
gain,  especially  when  the  coast  to  be  investigated  is  so  extensive  and 
vailed  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  Canada.  A  fixed  station  on 
land,  while  advantageous  for  minute  microecopical,  physical  and  chemi- 
cal stndieSj  on  aceount  of  the  absence  of  vibration,  has  the  ?erioiis  dis- 
advantage of  confining  the  work  to  a  limited  area  and  affording  direct 
and  convenient  access  to  a  portion  of  the  coast  only,  viz..  that  portion 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  building.  This  disadvantage 
has  been  acutely  felt  in  some  European  and  United  States  scientific 
stations,  and,  even  at  the  famous  Zoological  Station  at  Naples,  it  has 
been  found  that,  in  certain  lines  of  research,  the  available  materials  for 
study  became  scarcer  and  more  dillicult  to  obtain  as  the  years  went  by, 
and  costly  steam-boutB,  lilted  -  up  as  scientific  laboratories,  have  been 
found  necessary  to  overcome  this  great  dit'^cnlty.  It  is  clear  that  a 
floating  station  ensures  the  readiest  opportunity  for  scientific  investi- 
gations, ^  during  the  same  season  and  during  successive  seasons,  along 
durèrent  portions  of  the  coast,  and  the  waters  adjacent  thereto.  The 
Canadian  station  combines  in  a  unique  manner  the  features  of  both 
tyj/tB  of  laboratory — the  fixed  and  the  lloating  type — for,  in  accordance 
with  a  suggestion  originally  put  forth  by  thi-  director  of  the  station, 
Professor  Prince,  the  building  has  been  so  devised  as  to  admit  of  being 
readily  drawn  up  above  hijili-water  mark  at  the  end  of  each  voyage,  and 
there  so  securely  fixed  on  the  beach,  as  to  furnish  all  the  most  desirable 
conditions  of  a  land  location.  This  idea  of  the  Director  has  worked 
well,  and  it.  is  probably  the  first  biological  station  in  existence  which 
embodies  this  dual  character  of  the  floating  and  fixed  marine  station. 

The  transference  by  water  from  St.  Andrews  to  Canso,  early  in  the 
season  of  1901,  was  accomplished  successfully,  but  was  not  wifhout  its 
perils.  Under  the  careful  and,  skilful  superintendence  of  Captain  J. 
H.  Frat^  of  the  Dominion  fisheries  cruiser  **  Curlew,''  the  trip  was 
made  without  any  mishap.  The  voyage  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
was  a  somewhat  hazardous  undertaking,  as  the  distance  is  much  greater 
than  the  station  is  ever  likely  to  travel  at  a  single  trip  again,  and  the 
exposed  nature  of  the  coast  and  the  unfavourable  time  of  the  year  (early 
spring)  combined  to  make  it  a  notable  excursion  for  a  craft  not  built 
for  long  voyages.  On  arrival  at  Canso  the  station  was  at  once  beached 
and  placed  in  position. at  the  east  end  of  the  town  of  Canso. 

At  the  usual  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
hdd  in  tiie  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  Ottawa,  on  Feb- 
ruaty  SOIh,  1901,  an  Assistant  Director  was  noininated,  viz..  Professor 
Ramsay  Wright,  whose  appointment  was  sanctioned  by  order-in-council, 
dated  March  12th,  1901,  and  authority  was  also  given  for  the  engage- 
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ment  of  a  Senior  Curator  to  act  for  the  whole  season,  instead  of  the 
previous  system  of  appointing  monthly  curators,  selected  in  succession 
from  the  junior  members  of  the  siaii  dunag  each  season's  operations. 
For  the  year  1901  Dr.  Joseph  Stafford,  of  Toronto  University,  and  now 
A  member  of  the  staff  of  McGill  University,  was  appointed  to  the  office, 
and  he  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  and  efficient  assistant. 

Amongst  the  identifie  men  who  occupied  tables  in  the  laboratory 
doling  the  seaaon  of  1901  were  Profeaeor  Ramaay  Wright,  Toronto 
TJniTersity;  ProfeiBor  Â.  P.  Knight,  Queen'a  University,  Kingston; 
Profeaaor  A.  B.  Ifacallnm»  Toronto  University  ;  Profeseor  Fowler, 
Qneenfa  TTniTereity;  Dr.  Joaeph  Stafford,  McGill  TTniversity;  Mr.  C. 
McLean  Eraser  and  Mr.  George  A.  Comiah,  of  Toronto  TJnivereilj; 
Dr.  linrille,  of  Kew  York;  and  Profeaaor  Prince,  Commiaaioner  of 
Fiaherie^  Ottawa. 

Very  elaborate  Plankton  inTestigations  were  carried  on  month  after 
month  bj  Prof eaaor  Wri^i^  from  May  to  October.  Some  most  impor- 
tant expérimenta^  on  the  effecta  of  dynamiting  fish,  were  oondacted  by 
Profeaeor  Knight,  while  Professor  Macallum  continued  hia  abstruse 
reaearches  on  the  chemistry  of  Aurelia  and  other  Medusœ.  Dr.  Stafford 
pursued,  without  cessation,  fannistic  studies,  having  completed  in  1900  a 
feiy  indnsiTe  list  of  the  marine  animals  (vertebrate  and  invertebrate) 
of  Pafisamaquoddy  Bay,  with  many  new  additions  discovered  and  deter- 
mined while  the  station  wns  at  St.  Andrews.  Â  number  of  remarkable 
fishes  were  examined  by  the  staff,  including  Scomberoids,  not  generally 
considered  to  belong  to  the  North  Atlantic  fauna.  A  specimen  of 
farcharias  littoraUs,  the  blue  or  sand  shark,  and  an  example  of  Orlha- 
gorùcus  (the  sunfish)  were  procured.  Some  very  valuable  prepara- 
tions for  perniaueiit  museum  purposes  were  made  of  these  specimens  by 
the  junior  assistants  in  the  station. 

By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  A.  N.  Whitman  &  Sons,  of  Canso,  beam- 
trawl  experiments  were  carried  on  in  Chedabucto  Bay  ;  hut  the  results 
were  only  partially  successful.  The  dredger  aud  Uoating  to\v-iiet« 
yielded,  however,  abundant  material  for  study,  and  some  elaborate 
reports  and  papers,  on  the  observations  made  and  the  specimens  procured, 
are  in  course  of  preparation  for  publication. 

Unlike  most  of  the  United  States  biological  stations,  in  which  ele- 
mentary ind  advanced  teaching  is  provided,  and  a  large  part  of  the  work 
done  is  of  the  nature  of  school  instruction,  the  Canadian  station  gives 
no  instruction  in  biology,  and  admits  only  qualitied  workers  who  have 
been  prepared  by  university  training  for  conducting  original  and  inde- 
pendent researches.  The  marked  success  of  the  station  during  the  first 
three  years  of  its  operations  proves  that  Canada  has  no  lack  of  scientific 
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men,  able,  energetic  and  willing  to  advance  scientific  discovery,  if 
adequate  and  congenial  means  for  so  doing  be  provided. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  generously  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means,  and  it  ia  open  to  qualified  naturalists  without  fee 
or  charge  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  resources  of  the  marine  biologi- 
cal station.  The  institution  is  now  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  it  is  not 
too  modi  to  anticipate  that  the  publications  issued  from  this  biological 
station  yen  by  year  will  be  of  Ôie  highest  value  to  the  Dominion  and 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  scientific  world  generally. 

19.  Monument  to  Lieutenani-Oovbbnob  Simcob. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  has  received  the  following  letter  from  the 
Reverend  Charles  E.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
entntflted  with  the  duty  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Royal  Society  entertain  the  hope  that 
the  Canadim  Govenunent  will  assist  a  project  so  worthy  of  the  support 
of  all  patriotic  Canadians. 

Carlton  Wbst.  Ont.,  April  26tau  1902. 

My  Dsar  Sin  John  : 

The  monument  to  Ool.  John  Graves  Slmcoe,  political  founder 
of  Upper  Canada,  la  so  far  completed  that  the  clay  model  liaa  bem  Inspected 
and  approved  by  tbe  Committee,  and  also  by  a  aelect  Committee  of  the  Guild 

of  civic  Art.  Toronto,  comprising:  Prank  Darling,  WjUiy  Green,  and  B.  E. 
Walker,  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  T  am  M)rry  to  say  that  the  stntup,  which 
is  about  nine  feet  high,  will  have  to  be  cast  in  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  Canada. 

The  total  coat,  Indodlnir  a  aultaîble  pedeatal,  la  estimated  at  about  16,800; 
It  may  be  a  trifle  more  or  leaa.  TOe  dty  of  Toronto  lias  subacrlbed  and  paid 
11,000,  the  Provlr  !  1  Government  has  given  a  site  near  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  Parlianir-nt  building,  about  the  best  site  except  where  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  is  right  in  front,  and  has  also  subscribed  $3,000,  which  we  hope  to 
get  as  required,  so  soon  as  we  have  made  provision  for  the  pedestal.  We 
expect  the  I4.0M  will  pay  for  the  statue  Itself;  and  MFt  noiw  wanting  about 
$1,500  for  the  pedestal  and  erection  of  the  statue.  Already  I960  has  been 
guaranteed  by  one  person  in  Toronto.  If  we  can  get  the  rest  We  venture  to 
hope  that  the  Government  of  Cnnada  will  help  us  in  this  mnttor,  ml  under- 
f?tand  It  helped  Montreal  and  the  province  of  Quebec  by  contributing  liber- 
ally to  the  Maisonneuve  Monument. 

My  special  object  in  writing  to  you  ia  to  ask  you  If  you  can  find  the 
record  of  thla  contribution  to  the  Maisonneuve  Monument,  and  If  you  will 
Idndly  send  me  a  memorandum  of  It. 

As  the  Royal  Society  is  to  meet  in  Toronto  this  year.  I  trust  we  may  hava 
the  pleasure  of  seeing:  and  hearing  you.  The  U.E.  Ix>yalist  Association,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  seems  to  ibe  gaining  ground,  and  in  the  best  way,  namely,  by 
attracting  the  attention  of  people  In  various  districts  of  the  pvovlnca,  and 
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iMdUiK  them  to  form  looal  branches.  A  branch,  which  promlMs  to  be  a 
strong:  one.  has  just  been  former!  nt  Hamilton*  wbich  w«  Call*  In  old-faablonad 
»lyle»  "The  Hettd  oi  the  Lake  n ranch." 

Believe  me, 

Tott»  Teir  faithfully, 

(IMcned),         C.  B.  THOMflON. 

am  J.  G,  BouRiNOT.  K  r  M.G.,  4kc.,  Ac 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  Biojtl  Society  haa  obeexred  wt&  pleaBnie  tliAt  the  GoTemment 
is  Bhowing  an  ample  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Signor  ICarconi,  and 
that  Canada  haa  taken  an  active  part  in  enconiaging  progreia  in  applied 

Bdence. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  Signor  Marconi  would  have  been  with  ug  at 
this  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society,  he  having  promised  to  attend  should 
his  engagements  allow  of  his  pxeaence  in  the  country.  We  regret,  how* 
e?er,  that  he  has  been  nnable  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Society. 

GbVBBAL  BU8IK188. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fletcher,  seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Betiiune,  the 
Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  the  general  meeting  of  1901,  as  printed  in 
the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  (Vol.  VII.),  were 
approved  and  confirmed. 

Moved  by  Prof.  Penhaliuw,  seconUeu  by  Prof.  ILacallum:  That 
ilie  recommendation  of  the  Council  concerning  ethnological  work  in 
Canada  be  referred  to  Section  II.  for  consideration  and  report  during 
the  present  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Society. — Comstf. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Bovey,  seconded  by  Dr.  Johnson:  That  the  matter 
of  the  tidal  observations  be  referred  to  Section  m. — Carried, 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  seconded  by  Sir  James  Grant,  the 
report  of  the  Cooncil  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bnrgess,  seconded  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  President  of  the  Sodety,  Dr.  Withrow,  Dr.  Dionne, 
Sir  Sandf ord  Fleming,  and  Dr.  Sannders,  be  a  Committee  to  make 
nominations  for  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

•BsPOBTft  OF  A880CIATBD  SOOIKTIEB. 

Th<"  flelcL'-atfs  of  atyiliatod  societies  were  llicn  called  upon  for  their 
annual  reports,  all  of  which  appear  at  lenpth  as  ApjxT.dix  B. 

At  this  session  reports  were  read  from  the  Ontario  Historical 
Society  by  Mr.  Barlow  Cumberland;  Women's  Canadian  Historical 
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Society,  Mrs.  Fonythe  Grant;  aad  Iiutîtat  Canadien,  QoebeCy  Hr. 
CliaMé. 

It  was  announced  that  a  reception  by  the  Faculty  of  Toronto 
ITniTeTBity  would  be  held  in  the  evening  after  the  Presidenfs  address. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.30,  and  the  sections  withdrew  to 
their  respective  rooms  to  oiganiise. 

AFTBSNOON  SESSION.    (May  B7th.) 

The  Society  re-assembled  at  2,30  for  general  business,  the 
President  in  the  chair;  the  reception  of  reports  from  delegates  was  pro* 
oeeded  with.    Reports  were  read  from  : — 

ISTumismatic  and  Antiquarian  Sodety  of  Kontreal,  by  Mr.  £. 

Lafontainc. 

Katural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  by  Dr.  Adams. 
Women's  Wentworth  Historical  Society,  by  Miss  Nisbot. 
Hamilton  Ladi^'  College  Alumn»  Association  (verbal),  Miss 
Nisbet. 

Niagara  Historical  Society,  Miss  Camochan. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  by  Mrs.  Bryce. 

Wentworth  Historical  Society  (verbal),  Mrs.  J.  K.  Holden, 

Canadian  Forestry  Association,  by  Mr.  E.  Stewart. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  Coyne,  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario 
Historical  Society,  inviting:  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society  to  aliend 
the  annual  nieetingr  of  the  Society  to  be  held  at  Peterborough  and 
Lindsay,  on  June  4th  and  5th  next. 

Announcements  were  mi*de  of  excursions  arranged  by  the  Local 
Committee  (1)  to  Scarborough  Heights  on  the  afternoon  of  the  28th, 
when  Professor  Chapman  would  explain  the  interesting  geological 
features  of  the  locality;  (2)  to  Niagara  Falls  on  Saturday  next,  and 
(3)  to  the  Muskoka  Lakes. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3.30,  and  the  sections  met  again  in 
their  Tarions  rooms. 

EVENING  SESSION.   (May  27th.) 

In  the  evening  the  President,  Dr.  Loudon,  delivered  the  presi- 
dential addrese,  <whidi  appears  at  Âe  end  of  Minutes  and  Proceedings 
as  Appendix  A,  after  which  the  members  attended  Mrs.  London's 
reception. 
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SESSION  U.  (May  28th.) 

The  Royal  Society  re-anembLed  at  10  a.m.  in  general  ieesioo, 

the  President  in  the  Chair. 

Report*  from  aihliated  societies  were  read  from:  The  Ottawa 
Field  Naturalistë'  Club,  by  Mr.  F  T.  Shutt;  The  Canadian  Institute, 
by  Professor  Coleman;  The  Miramichi  Natural  History  Association, 
by  Dr.  Fowler;  Toronto  AsUunomical  Society,  by  Mr.  A.  Harvey;  The 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune;  The  IT.  E. 
Loyalists'  Association  of  Ontiirio,  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Thomson;  The  Literary 
and  Historical  Society  nl  i^uebec,  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Casgrain. 

Professor  LixAi  Jiiiller  reported  the  following  reconiincndalion 
from  the  Tliird  ^section:  That  Mr.  II.  T.  Barnes  and  Dr.  J.  C.  tila.shan, 
be  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  which  being  put  to 
the  meeting,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Lash-Miller,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Shntt»  WM  csnied  muuiimously. 

He  also  reported  the  foUowing  resolution  from  Section  III.  which 
was  adopted:  — 

B0$oh$d,  That  this  section  requests  the  Society  to  appoint  a 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  action,  if  any,  the 
Government  of  Canada  is  wilting  to  take  in  the  direction  of  extending 
the  ttiangulatien  sjston  of  the  United  States  Coast  ,  and  Geodetic 
Surrey  into  this  country  as  urged  by  the  Royal  Society  in  a  memorial 
presented  to  the  Govemor-General-in^Council  in  the  year  1899,  and 
to  again  urge  the  importance  of  the  work. 

The  Section  suggests  the  following  Committee  for  this  purpose: 
The  President  of  the  Society,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming.  ^^T.  T.  C. 
Keefer.  Captain  Deville,  Dr.  H.  T.  Bovey,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  McLeod 
(convener). 

The  following  resolution  wa.>î  iirîaTii'rtonclv  adopted.  On  motion 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Longley,  seconded  by  Dr.  Henry  T.  Bovey,  Reiolved,  That 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  reaffirms  it.s  approval  of  the  proposition 
of  Captain  Bemier  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  explore  northern  waters 
and  discover  the  North  Pole,  and  would  recommend  the  project  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Government  and  the  public. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  seconded  by  President  Loudon,  it  was 
resolved:  That  this  Society  highly  appreciates  the  work  done  by  the 
Goremment  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  through  the  Tidal  Survey 
Department.  It  would  at  the  same  time  respectfully  represent  that 
a  further  and  speedy  extension  of  the  woric  is  of  the  highest  practical 
importance  to  shipping. 
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Further,  it  would  renew  its  representations  in  favour  of  the 

establishment,  under  the  Minister  of  Marine,  of  a  Hydrographie  Sur- 
vey Diprirtmcnt  for  the  sea  coast,  similar  to  those  ioond  necessary  in 
other  maritime  countries. 

EVENING  SESSION.  (May  iSth.) 

An  evemng  session  was  held  in  the  West  Hall  of  the  University, 
when  selections  were  read  from  their  own  writings  hy  the  following 
members  of  the  Society: 

William  Wilfred  Campbell,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  George 
Murray,  Rev.  Frederick  George  Scott. 

Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Boberts  contributed  a  poem,  "  On  the  Upper  Deck  **, 
which,  in  his  absence,  was  read  by  Prof.  Homing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  readings,  a  reception  for  the  Society  was 
held  by  the  Faculty  of  Toronto  UniTerslty. 

SESSIOÎj  UL   (May  mïL) 

The  Society  re^sembled  at  10.30  for  general  business,  the 
Piesident  in  the  chair. 

The  Nominating  Committee  brought  in  the  following  report:  — 

The  Committee  beg  to  recommend  the  following  as  the  offioers 
for  the  year  1908-3: 

President— Sir  James  Grant. 

Yiee-Ftesident— Lt-Col.  G.  T.  Denison. 

Hon.  Secretary — Sir  John  Bouiinot. 

Hon.  Treasurer — ^Dr.  James  Metcher. 

Tlie  report  was  adopted  unanimously  and  the  above  officers  were 

declared  duly  elected. 

The  President  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
transmitted  from  Section  IIT.,  the  Council  begs  to  recommend  that 
M.  Berth  plot,  of  Paris,  France,  U  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
this  Society.    The  recommendation  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  railed  on  the  sections  to  make  their  usual  reports, 
which  are  as  follows:  — 

Rapport  de  la  Seciiuri  1. 

Ia  première  section  fait  rapport  de  ses  opérations  comme  suit: — 
Le  bureau  a  été  constitué  de  la  manière  suivante: 

Président,  l^onorable  Pnscal  Poirier. 
Vice-Président,  M.  Adolphe  Poisson. 
Secrétaire,     N.-E.  Dionne. 
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SoQB-cominlfifiioii  de  contrôle  des  txayaux  qui  sont  soumis  à  la  sec- 
tion :  MM.  A.'D.  DeCellea»  Ottawa;  J.-£dmond  Boy,  Lévia;  Thonoiable 
Thomas  Chapais,  Québec. 

La  section  est  heureuse  d'admettre  au  nombre  de  ses  membres 

l'honorable  Thomas  Chapais,  l'abbé  Gustave  Boiirassa  et  MM.  Raphaël 
Bellcmare  et  Ernest  Gagnon,  dont  Télection  a  été  ratifiée  par  l'assemblée 
générale. 

La  section  recommande  comme  délégués  an  congrès  des  Améri- 
canistes,  qui  sera  tenu  à  New- York  en  octobre  prochain,  MM.  J.-Edmond 
Boj  et  Léon  Gérin. 

Les  travaux  suivants  ont  été  lus  et  référés  à  la  soua-commission  de 
contrôle. 

1.  — Louisbourg  en  1902.    Par  l'honorable  Pascal  Poirier. 
Description  de  l'état  présent  de  la  vieille  forteresse,  ainsi  que  du 

port  et  des  sites  environnants  :  reconstruction  de  la  ville  détruite,  selon 
les  plans  qui  nous  en  restent,  aper<^u  historique  très  succinct;  description 
du  nouveau  Louisbourg.  L'auteur  termine  en  attirant  l'attention  des 
gouvernements  d'Ottawa  et  de  Halifax  sur  l'importance  qu'il  y  a  de 
Mnm  ee  qui  ntte  des  Yuinea.  Il  tnggère  que  le  gouYemement  fasse 
l'acquisition  du  vieux  Looisboiiig  pour  le  oonTertÎT  en  un  parc  public. 
Le  tout  «scompagné  d'une  dizaine  de  gravures. 

2.  — NoUê  sur  U  duél  au  Canada.  Par  M.  J.-Edmond  Boy. 

3.  — OriffiM  âê  la  populaiion  de  la  provincê  de  Québec.  Par  Sir 
James  LeMoine,  docteur  en  droit 

5.  — Noire  mouvemetU  inieUeduél  et  social  sn  1901.  Par  M.  Léon 
Qérin. 

Cest  la  suite  et  le  dfreloppement  de  l'étude  présentée  l'année 
dernière  et  parue  dans  le  dernier  volume  des  Mémoires  de  la  Société 
Boyale.  On  y  trouvera  la  liste  des  ouvrages  mis  au  jour  depuis  un  an 
par  des  Canadiens-f^angais,  ainsi  qu'une  critique  de  certains  de  *ces 
ouvrages^  L'auteur  agrandit  son  champ  d'obeervation«  et  cherche  à  se 
rendre  compte  de  l'activité  et  de  la  direction  de  notre  mouvement  intel* 
lectnel  par  l'ezamen  de  nos  librairies  et  de  nos  biblioth^ues  publiques. 
U  note  l'influence  sur  nous  des  ouvrages  et  des  conférenciers  français, 
et  celle  des  journaux  et  des  livres  anglais.  Il  présente  quelques  con- 
sidérations sur  le  prc^ès  social  de  notre  race. 

6.  — Historique  de  îa  bibliothèque  de  la  Législature  de  la  province 
de  Québec,  de  1792  à  1892.  Par  M.  N.-E.  Dionne,  docteur  en  médecine 
et  ès  lettres,  bibliothécaire  de  la  Législature  do  la  province  de  Qr,6bop. 

La  bibliothèque  de  1792  à  1833.  Les  {^eflifTs  dp  la  Cliambre 
d'Assemblée  remplissent  les  fonctions  de  bibliothécaire  pendant  quarante 
ana.   Etienne  Par^t,  le  premier  bibliothécairci  en  1833.   Il  est  rem- 
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plaoé,  en  1835,  par  Jasper  Brewer,  d^extraction  allemande.  Lors  de 
I'uiiioD  des  provinces,  en  1841,  le  Dr  William  Winder  et  Alpheus  Todd. 
le  premier,  bibliothécaire  de  la  Chambre  d'Assemblée  du  Haut-Canada, 
le  second,  son  assistant,  sont  nommés  à  Québec,  tous  deux  conservant  leur 
titre.  Incendie  de  la  1)1)^1  iothèque  à  Montréal,  en  1849.  G.-B.  Fari- 
bault envoyé  en  Europe  pour  acheter  des  livres.  Nouvel  incendie  en 
1854.  Le  Winder  est  remplacé,  en  1855,  par  Todd.  Gtérin-Lajoie 
nommé  son  assistant.  Voyage  de  Todd  en  Europe,  en  1855.  Il  achète 
pour  40,000  dollars  de  livres.  Lors  de  la  confédération,  Todd  et  Gérin- 
Lajoie  montent  à  Ottawa  avec  la  bibliothèque.  L.-P.  Lemay  nommé 
bibliothécaire  à  Québec,  1867-1892. 

7.  — Le  reguucnt  de  Carignan.    Par  M.  Benjamin  Suite. 

Après  avoir  obligé  les  Iroquois  à  mettre  bas  les  armes,  mille  soldats 
furent  renvoyés  en  France  (1669)  et  quatre  cents  restèrent  dans  la 
colonie.  Quel  a  été  le  rôle  de  ces  derniers  parmi  nous;  quelle  inflaenoe 
cmtrÛi  ezeroée  sur  l'ensemble  de  la  population  ?  Nous  étions  alors 
6^000  âmes..  Il  paraitiait  que  deux  cents  militaires^  tout  au  plusi,  ee  sont 
fixés  dans  le  Bas-CSanada,  mais  pauvres»  inhabUes  aux  travaux  du 
défrichement  et  de  la  culture  de  la  terre,  ils  n'ont  pas  dû  être  d'un  grand 
secouis  aux  habitants.  Les  deux  cents  autres  ont  formé  la  classe  des 
couxeuis  de  bois. 

8.  — Le  Cwri  BouOard  {1682-1788).  Par  l'Âbbé  Augnste-H. 
Ctosselin. 

A  Beauport:  Affaire  de  dime>  au  Conseil  Supérieur,  d'abord,  puis 
au  Conseil  d'Etat;  règlement  définitif.  A  la  cure  et  au  Séminaire  de 
Québec.   Vicaire  capitulaire  et  administrateur  du  diocèse  à  la  mort  de 

Mf  de  Saint- Vallier  ;  démêlés  avec  l'intendant  Dupuy. 

9.  — L'InsHiuiion  du  Intendants;  huir  rôle  en  France  et  au  Canada. 
Pte  IL  A.-D.  DeCelles. 

La  section  charge  le  N.-E.  Dionne  de  faire  pour  la  prochaine 
réunion  un  rappo^  bibliographique  de  toutes  les  études  littéraires,  Ms- 
ioriques  et  autres  qui  ont  été  publiées  en  langue  française  dans  la  pro- 
vince de  Québec  depuis  1800  à  1U02,  et  recommande  la  continuation 
d'un  travail  de  ce  f^enre  tous  les  ans. 

Présents  aux  réunions  de  la  section:  MM.  Dionne,  Poirier,  Boy  et 
DeCelles. 

Xjo  tout  humblement  soumis, 

J.-Edmoko  Boy,  N.-E.  Dionne, 

Secrétaire  intérimaire.  Président, 
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Bêparê  of  BécUon  II. 

As  Acting  Secrstaiy^  I  have  ibe  honow  to  nport  the  foUowiBg 

iroeeedingB  : — 

Officers  elected: 

President,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Dr.  Bryec 
Secretar}',  Dr.  Geo.  Stewart 

yrw  Members. — This  section  has  elected  for  membership  Kcv. 
i  hanœllor  BuTwafthy  <d  Vietona  XJtdimty,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  lighthall, 
ol  Montreal. 

The  section  also  appointed  a  committee  of  two,  Rev.  Dr.  (yampboll 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  Section  IV.  in 
lelatioû  to  an  ethnolojsncal  sun'oy  of  the  Dominion. 

Papers  communicated  to  and  read  at  Section  TI.  : — 

(1)  "  Picturesque  Fort  Garry by  Kev.  Dr.  Brvce,  M.A. 

(  2)    The  Underground  Bailway/'  by  Uby,  W.  H.  Withrow,  M.A., 

D.D. 

(3)  "The  Old  Basque  Tombstones  at  Placontia/'  by  the  Rt  Rev. 
M.  F.  Howley,  D.D.,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

(4)  "In  Camp  Hill  Cemetery,  Halifa.x,  K"  .S.  :  A  Memorial  of 
Joseph  Howe,"  by  Arthur  John  Lockhart  Communicated  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Withrow. 

(5)  "  Family  Memoirs  of  the  McCollom  Family,  TT.E.  Loyalists." 
by  W.  A.  McCollom,  Tilsonburg.    Communicated  by  Sir  John  Bourinot. 

(6)  Introduction  to  a  study  in  a  forthconiinc:  \alumo,  by  the 
iothor,  on  "  The  Origin,  Translation,  Classification,  and  Etymology  of 
Proper  Names,"  by  Chas.  Baillairge,  A.M. 

(7)  "  Thorwaldsen's  Love  :  A  Poem,"  by  W.  H.  Withrow,  M.A., 

DJ). 

(8)  "  The  Story  of  Griselda"  by  Geo.  Murray,  B.A. 

(9)  "  The  Crown  of  Empire:  Ode  for  the  Coronation  of  the  King,** 
Ser.  F.  G.  Scott 

(10)  "  Modem  libraries  and  tiieir  tfeihods,"  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Burpee. 
OoBmnmicated  by  8ir  John  Benrinoi 

(11)  "Domiiiique  Be  Gourguee:  A  Ballad,*'  by  D.  C.  Seott 

(12)  "downing  of  Empire  :  A  Coronation  Ode,"  by  Wilfrid 
CbnpbdL 

W.  WtLVBBD  CaMPBBLL, 

Aeimg  Beemki/ry, 
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Report  uf  iSechon  III. 

.  The  Third  Section  held  five  meetings,  the  following  members  being 
m  attendance: — Prof.  Baker,  Dr.  Bovey,  Prof.  Cox,  Dr.  Ellis,  Sir  S. 
ilemiDg,  Dr.  Gixdwood,  Dr.  Qoodwin^  Dr.  Harrington,  Dr.  Johnaon» 
Fnaideiit  London,  Hr.  HcGill^  XM.  McLeod,  Pro!  Ketdeiv  Dr.  Laih 
Miller,  Dr.  Bnttan,  Ptol  Bntbeiford,  Mr.  Shntt,  Mr.  Siapart,  and  Dr. 
Walker.*  The  f^eeideiLt  of  the  aectioik.  Dr.  Buttan,  oceupied  the  chair. 

In  addition  to  the  Pxeaidenfe  uddreesy  on  **  Dalton  and  the  Theoxy 
of  Atoma,"  thirtj-f our  papers  were  read  before  the  section,  and  the 
memben  and  a  number  of  TiaitoiB  took  part  in  an  animated  debate  on 
«  The  enatence  of  Partidea  smaller  than  Atoms."  WeU-attended  eienr- 
sions  to  the  new  power  plant  at  Niagara  Pella^  and  to  the  interglacial 
deposits  east  of  Scarborough,  di?ersified  the  prooeedizigB. 

The  fallowing  resolntiona  wete  carried  and  refened  to  the  Society 
for  action: — 

That  this  Society  highly  appreciates  the  work  done  by  the  Ûot- 
emment  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  throng^  the  Tidal  Surrey  Depart* 
ment  It  would  at  the  same  time  respectfully  represent  that  a  further 
and  speedy  extension  of  the  work  is  of  the  highest  pisaotical  import- 
ance to  shipping.  Further,  it  would  renew  its  representations  in 
laYOur  of  the  establishment  under  the  Minister  of  Marine  of  a  Hydro- 
graphic  Survey  Department  similar  to  thoee  found  necessary  by  other 
maritime  countries. 

That  this  section  requests  the  Society  to  appoint  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  action,  if  any,  the  Government  of 
Canada  is  willing  to  take  in  the  direction  of  extending  the  triangulation 
systems  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  into  this  coun- 
try, as  urged  by  the  Koyal  Society  in  a  memorial  presented  to  tin  Gover- 
nor-Gen era! -in-Council  in  the  year  189!)  ;  and  to  a?ain  urge  tin  impor- 
tance of  the  work.  The  section  suggests  the  following  committee  for  the 
purpose:  The  President  ox  the  Society,  Sir  SanUfurd  Fleming,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Keefer,  Captain  Deville,  Dr.  H.  T.  Bovey,  and  Prof.  C.  H.  McLeod 
(Convener). 

That  this  section  rcque&ts  the  Council  to  recommend  the  elecUou 
of  Professor  M.  Berthelot,  of  Paris,  as  corresponding  member  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Canada. 

Professor  H.  T.  Barnes,  of  Montreal,  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Glashan,  d 
Ottawa,  were  unanimously  elected  memben  of  tiie  section  ;  and  Plraf. 
Baker  and  Dr.  Battàn  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Publication. 
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Tlie  oflSeen  elected  for  the  ensuing       are: — 
Pnûdent— Dr.  Goodwin. 
Yice-Pxesident— Br.  EUia. 
Secretary — Oapt  Denlle. 

Papers  read  before  the  section:  — 

(a)  MathemaHes. 

"On  the  Correlation  of  tiie  Cnrre  of  the  Second  Order  and  the 
Sheaf  of  Bays  of  tàe  Second  Order  in  Geometry  of  Position/'  by  Pro- 
fessor Â.  Baker. 

"  On  the  If atrix  Analysis  of  Qnantics  and  their  Concomitants/'  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Glaahan. 

"  Forms  for  the  Abelian  Integrals  of  the  Three  Kinds,"  by  Dr.  J. 
C.  ^elda. 

"  A  Theorem  regarding  Determinants  with  Polynomial  Eléments»" 
by  Professor  W.  H.  Metsler. 

(6)  Physics. 

"  On  the  Use  of  the  Wheatatone  Stereoscope  in  Photographic  Snr- 
Teying/'  by  Capt  E.<DeTille. 

"The  Kentral  Axis  of  Beams  nnder  Transverse  Loads,"  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  T.  Bovey. 

"  Soli-Lnnar  Time/'  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Af cCready. 

"The  Potential  Difference  required  to  Produce  Discharge  in  Air 
and  other  Gases,"  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Carr. 

"  Penetrating  Rays  from  Radium/'  by  Professor  E.  Rutherford. 

" Badio-activo  Emanations  from  Thorium  and  Badtum"  by  Pro- 
leseor  E.  Rutherford. 

"  Excited  Radio-activity  from  the  Atniosplioro  "  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Allan. 

"Radio-activity  Induced  in  Salts  by  Cathode  Rays,  and  by  the 
Dipoharge  Rays  from  an  Electric  Spark/'  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Carr. 

*^  Radio-activity  Induced  in  Substances  eiqKised  to  the  Action  of 
Atmoephoric  Air"  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Stewart. 

'*  On  the  Absolute  Value  of  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat," 
by  Professor  H.  T.  Barnes. 

"  On  the  Density  of  ice,"  by  Professor  H.  T.  Barnes  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Cooke. 

The  Variation  in  the  Density  of  Ice/'  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Cooke 
"  The  Fall  of  Potential  Method  as  ap})]ied  to  the  Measurement  of 
the  Resistance  of  an  Electrolyte  in  Motion/'  by  Proiesaor  H.  T.  Barnes 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  W.  Johnson. 
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(c)  Chemistry. 

"  A  Modification  of  Victor  Meyer's  Vapour  Density  Appaiatus," 
by  Professor  B.  J.  Harrington 

"  On  the  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Honey,*'  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Shutt. 
"An  Improved  3î(thr,d  of  jroduciiig  Concentrated  Manure  from 
Hnman  Refuse/'  by  Mr.  T.  Macfarlane. 

Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Conditions  Determining  the 
Oxidation  of  Ferrous  Chloride,"  by  Mr.  A.  McGill. 

Analysis  of  Anthiazolite  from  Hudson's  Bay/'  by  Professor  W. 
H.  Ellis. 

Abnormal  Results  in  the  Hydrolysis  of  Amygdaline,"  by  Professor 
J.  W.  Walker  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Hutchison. 

"  Oudemanii's  Law,  and  the  Influence  of  Dilution  on  the  Molecular 
Rotation  of  Mandelic  Acid  and  its  Salts,"  by  Professor  J.  W.  Walker. 

"  Specific  Heats  of  Organic  Liquids,  and  their  Heats  of  Solution 
in  Organic  Solvents,"  by  Professor  J.  W.  Walker  and  Dr.  J.  Henderson. 

"  The  Specific  Heat  of  Water  of  Crystallization/'  by  Mr.  N. 
£vans. 

"  Kcsearciies  in  Physical  Chemistry  carried  out  in  the  University 
of  Tore  rite  during  the  past  Year/'  by  Professor  W.  Lash  Miller.  Under 
this  head  the  following  eight  papers  were  introdiu  ed  : — 

"  Application  of  Polarimetry  to  llie  Determination  of  Tartaric 
Acid  in  Commercial  Products,"  by  Professor  E.  B.  Kenrick  and  Dr.  F. 
B.  Xenrick. 

"  The  Sulphates  of  Bismuth,"  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Allan. 

"  The  Influence  of  Iron  Salts  on  the  Rate  of  Reaction  between 
Chromic  Acid  and  Iodides,"  by  Miss  C.  C.  Benson. 

"  The  Reaction  between  Stannous  Chloride  and  Water/'  by  Mr.  C. 
M.  Carson. 

"  The  Rate  of  Oxidation  of  Iron  Salts  by  Oxygen/'  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
McBain.  ' 

"  The  Rate  of  Reaction  in  Solutions  containing  Potassium  Chlor- 
ate, PotasBiuni  Iodide,  and  Hydrochloric  Acid,"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Bray. 

"  The  Kate  of  the  Reaction  between  Arsenious  Acid  and  Iodine  in 
Acid  Solution  ;  the  Hate  of  the  Reverse  Reaction  ;  and  the  Equilibrium 
between  them,"  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Roebuck. 

"  The  *  Compensation  Method  '  of  Measuring  the  Rate  of  Oxidation 
ol  Iodides/'  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bell. 

■ 

W,  Lash  Miller, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 
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Sêport  of  Section  IV. 

Four  meetings  were  held.  The  minimum  attendance  was  fifteen 
Fellows,  and  nine  papers  were  presented,  abstracts  of  mo.^t  of  which, 
more  or  less  full,  were  read  by  the  authors.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
following  were  presented:  ''A  Bibliography  of  Canadian  Entomology," 
by  Dr.  C.  J.  S.  Bcthune  ;  '*  Keport  of  Phenological  Observations  in 
Canada,"  bv  Dr.  A-  H.  ^facKay;  "Bibliography  of  Canadian  Zoology 
for  1900  and  1001  (exclusive  of  Ethnology),"  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  A.  II.  MacKay,  Sir  James  Grant, 
Prof.  Macallum,  Prof.  Wrigiit,  Dr.  William  Saundere  and  Dr.  Pen- 
hallow,  was  appointed  to  consider  increased  facilities  for  biological  work 
in  Canada.  Tliis  committee  reported  urging  that  the  Government  be 
asked  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  and  take  such  other 
measures  for  increasing  the  efiectiveness  of  this  important  work  as  they 
may  deem  best. 

Dr.  Bell  sent  in  a  provisional  report  from  the  Committee  on  Geo- 
logical IComenclature,  which  is  as  follows: — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMIMITTEE  ON  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF 
OEOIiOGICAIi  FOHICATIONS  IN  CANADA. 

Ottawa,  22nd  M^y»  1M2. 

Tux  Secbbtabt,  Section  IV., 

Bopol  Soeietg  of  Cmi«ia,  Toronto. 

&«: 

At  tbm  lut  mcetfav  o<  ttm  Royftl  Society,  I  was  requested  by  Section  IV. 

to  select  *  «omulttee  of  geologists,  of  which  I  was  to  aot  as  convener,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  noTnericlnt ure  of  geological  formations  in  Canada. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  a  committee  for  this  purpose  was  named,  and  a 
meeting  called  for  the  10th  of  the  month.  The  following  geologiats  were 
iavltcd.  end  «II  Sicccpted:— I>r.  jr.  P«  Wblteavee,  Dr.  R.  W.  Bits.  Mr.  Hogb 
Hetéher,  Mr.  IL  O.  McConnell,  Dr.  Robert  Chalmers,  eJl  of  the  Geological 
Snnrey;  Ftofessor  W.  C.  Miller,  Provlnrlal  G<>ologlst,  Toronto;  Professor  F. 
D.  AdaTn=>,  McGIIl  University,  Montreal;  Mr.  B.  I-:.  Walker.  Toronto;  Dr. 
Gforrt  1  .  Matthew,  St.  John,  N.B.;  Frof  essor  H.  S.  Poole,  Daihousie  Uni  ver- 
ity, iiaiifax. 

The  aneetlav  called  for  the  lOHh  of  May  was  held  In  my  olBoe  In  Ottawa, 
•Bd  was  attended  hy  all  the  members  except  the  three  last  mentfonedr-'Mr. 
Walker  was  about  to  sail  for  Eturope,  and  Dr.  Matthew  and  Professor  Poole 
were  unable  to  come  so  far. 

After  considerable  dlscu:  sion,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  Committee 
Uiai  ihere  is  need  for  a  uniform  and  better  understanding  as  to  the  signifl- 
<sae«,  not  only  of  the  proper  tiaaies  tn  use  (for  the  dtvMons  of  the  geologl- 
a]  sesle),  but  as  to  the  rchittlTe  comprehenalvMiess  and  classification  of 
fcokftosl  dlvlalotui  ttiematfvfs. 
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me  niiiMo«Mury  malttpUoatfon  of  BO-eancd  formattonal  names  was  dei»r»- 
cated,  and  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  advaataceous  If  aome  nethod  coiUd  be 

adopted  by  geologists,  w^lch  would  allow  of  a  ^neral  consideration  or  dis- 
cussion of  proposed  new  names  for  dlvlaiona  of  rocka  t>efore  they  were 
recommended  for  adoption. 

Dr.  Whlteavear  Mr.  Fletcher.  Mr.  McConnell  and  Dr.  Adams  were 
appointed  a  aub^eommlttee  to  oonalder  the  namea  of  the  various  dlvistons  of 
the  whole  sedimentary  aeries  In  Canada,  from  Arebsan  up  to  the  Plelatooene. 

It  was  considered  desirable  that  the  present  Committee  should  he  mithor- 
Ised  by  Section  IV.  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Greological  Survey 
of  the  United  States  or  any  other  body  of  geologists  on  the  continent,  with 
a  view  to  seourlnr,  as  far  as  possible»  sreater  harmony  «nd  unitormtty  In 
the  nomenclature  of  geological  divisions»  sub-divl^ns»  and  masses  of  rocks  of 
aU  ag«8  throughout  Noo^h  America. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned,  with  the  intention  of  meeting»  if  poaslble^ 
during  the  seeslon  of  the  Royal  Society  In  Toronto. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RoBSBT  Bbll»  Cossflser. 

A  coDunittee  ol  thiee,  coneistrng  of  Sir  James  Grant,  Dr.  BuigesB 
and  Prof.  Penhallow,  wa«  appointed  to  act  with  Section  II.  to  further 
the  prosecution  of  ethnological  work  in  Canada. 

The  Section  recommended  that  the  rules  be  suspended^  and  that 
Prof eflMxr  Prince  be  elected  a  Fellow. 

One  afternoon  (Wednesday)  was  spent  in  a  geological  investiga- 
tion of  Scarborough  Heights  in  Toronto. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: — 

Président,  Dr.  Wesley  Mills. 

Vice-Presidenty  Br.  G.  TS,  Hay. 

Secretary,  Prof.  A.  P.  Coleman. 

Qbo.  U.  Hay,  Secretary, 

Gbkbral  Business. 

The  joint  committee  of  Sections  11.  and  IV.  on  an  Ethnological 
Survey  of  Ctir.ada  reported  that  thqr  had  conferred  together  and  Ihey 
submitted  the  followincr  resolution  which  vras  carried  unanimoufily  : 

Proposed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow,  seconded  by  Kev.  F.  G.  Scott, 
That  it  is  hereby  recommended  that  the  following  member?!  of 
Sections  II.  and  IV.  be  appointed  a  standing  committee  of  this  Society, 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  Association  Committee,  in  an  ethnnloirical 
survey  of  Canada;  and  that  the  paid  Committoo  be  empowered  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessarv  to  «eenre  f r  r"  the  DoiTiinion  Govern- 
ment, and  from  the  sevoral  Provincial  Governments,  the  adoption  of 
legislation  relative  to  the  establishment  of  national  and  provincial 
museums  of  ethnology,  and  the  organization  of  a  permanent  ethnological 
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survey  of  the  entire  Dominion:  Prof.  Penhallow,  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley, 
Sir  James  (J rani.  Dr.  T.  W.  Burgess,  Prof.  John  Campbell,  Prof.  George 
Bryce,  Mr.  \V.  W.  Campl)oll  ;  l'rofeï^sor  D.  P.  renhullow  to  he  chairmuii 
{as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association). 

Moved  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman,  seconded  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Bailey,  and 
carried  : — 

That  the  report  ol  tàe  Committee  on  the  nomenclature  oi  the 

geological  formations  in  Canada  be  accepted,  and  that  the  committee 
be  instructed  to  continue  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  shall  have 
power  to  add  to  their  numbers  geologists  familiar  with  special  depart- 
ments of  geology. 

Also,  that  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for 
exchange  of  view?  with  American  geologists  regarding  an  agreement  as 
to  the  nomenclature  of  the  geology  of  America. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fletcher,  seconded  liv  Prof.  P.  Pamsay  Wright, 
Bule  6  was  suspended,  and  the  election  of  Ptof.  E.  B.  Prince,  as 
recommended  by  Section  IV.,  was  ratified. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Withrow,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Scott, 
Bule  6  was  suspended,  and  the  election  of  Rev.  Chancellor  Burwash,  of 
Victoria  University,  as  recommended  by  Section  II.,  was  ratiHed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Scott,  seconded  by  Mr.  WUfred 
Campbell,  Rule  6,  wa»  suspended,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Ltighthall,  of  Montreal,  as  recommended  by  Section  II.,  was  ratified. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Matthew,  seconded  by  Dr.  Sannders»  and 
carried,  that: — 

TheBoyal  Soeiei^  ol  Canada  desirea  to  record  its  appreciation  of 
{he  great  edentifie  and  economic  value  of  the  work  at  present  conducted 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Station  of  Canada,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
activity  at  present  manifested,  in  Europe,  with  lespect  to  international 
co-operation  in  the  proeecntion  of  studies  relative  to  the  fishing  indus- 
try, it  takes  this  opportunity  to  «qpress  to  the  Honourable  the  Minkter 
of  Iforine  and  Fisheries  the  hope  that  the  work  whidi  is  designed  to 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries may  receive  from  the  Dominion  Oovemment  and  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  and  Fisheries  the  most  liberal  assistance. 

Moved  by  Prof.  Penhallow,  seconded  by  Prof.  Macallnm,  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of  Parliament  and  to  the 
Government. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Johnson,  seconded  by  Prof.  Bovey,  That  the 
following  be  appointed  a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
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hean,  to  lay  before  the  Qoyenunent  tiie  views  of  tbe  Sode^  at  such  time 
as  these  deem  most  fitting  :  Piesident  of  the  Society,  Sir  Sandf ord 
Fleming,  President  London,  Dr.  Bovey,  Prof.  McLeod,  Dr.  Johnson 
(Chainnan  and  ConTener). 

Moved  hj  BeiT.  Dr.  X  C.  Bethnne,  seconded  hy  Sir  Sandf oid  Flem- 
big,  and  carried.  That  the  Royal  Society  deaiies  to  express  its  de^ 
regret  that  its  greatly  esteemed  Honorary  Secretary,  Sir  John  Bounnot, 
Î8  nnaLle,  through  illness,  to  "be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  to  convey 
to  him  their  profound  sympathy  with  him  in  his  sufFerinc:?,  and  the 
earnest  hope  that  he  may  soon  be  restored  to  his  wonted  health  and 
strength. 

The  President,  in  putting  this  motion,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  ihp  obligations  under  which  the  Society  lay  to  tho  Honorary  Secre- 
tary.  Dr.  Fletcher  also  .spoke  feelingly  of  Sir  John  Bourinot  as  an 
officer  of  the  Society  and  a  true  friend. 

The  Hon.  Pascal  Poirier  then  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: — 

MONSIEUB  LB  P&ÉSIDBNT,  MeSSIEUBS  : 

La  Société  Boyale  m'a  fait  Phonnenr,  Tannée  dernière,  de  me 
désigner  pour  aller  sur  i^ace  examiner  Tétat  des  anciennes  forteresses 
frsnçaises  et  anglaises  de  TAcadie  et  de  M  en  faire  rapport 

Je  me  suis  acquitté  de  ma  mission  an  meilleur  de  mes  capacités,  et 
j'ai  eu  rhonneur,  hier,  de  lire  mon  rapport  devant  la  section  française 
de  notre  Société. 

Il  no  rcfete  plus,  au  Nouveau-Brunswick,  ni  à  l'île  du  Prince- 
Edouard,  aucun  des  poster  militaires  d'autrefois.  Ajoutons  qu'à  Vex- 
ception  du  fort  Latour,  à  Saint-Jean,  et  de  celui  do  Beauséjour,  près 
d'Amherst,  il  n'y  eut  jamais,  dans  Tune  ni  dans  Vautre  de  ces  pronncesy 
de  lortô  iuiportants,  dignes  d'être  restaurés. 

Le  fort  Latour,  théâtre  de  ^hé^()l^nle  de  madame  T^atour,  eai  tcUe- 
ment  disparu  qu'on  en  ignore  aujourd'hui  jusqu'à  l'emplacement. 

Celui  de  lieauséjour,  où  je  me  souviens  d'avoir  vu  sept  gros  (^nons 
montés  sur  leurs  affûts,  n'est  plus  qu'un  monceau  informe,  une  ruine, 
où  le  temps  fait  son  œuvre  de  destruction.  Un  ministre  fédéral  de  la 
milice?  en  vendit  un  jour  les  grosses  pièces  aux  fondeurs  de  l'endroit  pour 
équilibrer  son  budget — idée  qu'il  trouva  géniale. 

Cependant,  on  voit  encore  l'endroit  ou  lurent  la  uaserne,  la  pou- 
drière et  les  c-aseniates.  Il  serait  j)ossible  de  rest-aurer  le  fort  sufl&sam- 
ineiit  pour  en  faire  un  objet  d'iulérét  et  d'instruction. 
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A  la  NoaveUe-Ecoflse,  le  lort  de  Port'Bojal,  aujourd'hui  d'Anna- 
poljfi-Boyal,  a  comineiicé  par  snUr  à  peu  pièa  le  même  sort  que  oeUm  de 
Beaiuéjoiir.  Un  antre  mmiitre  de  la  Oomoniie  (l'un  de  ces  deux 
gkneux  personnages  était  un  conâêrvaièvr  et  l'autre  un  Ubéral,  ce  qui 
lait  que  les  honneurs  politiques  sont  partagée)  autorisa,  un  jour  d'au- 
tomne qu'il  faiflait  froid,  le  gardien  du  fort  de  démolir  le  deniier  block- 
hooae  qui  restait  pour  en  faire  du  bois  de  chauffage  I 

Le»  citoyens  justement  alarmés  et  craignant  que  le  gouvernement 
n'iliénat  le  site  même  de  l'antique  fortereMe,  le  prirent  &  leur  charge 
et  dépens»  et  restaurèrent  le  blockhouse  ainsi  qu'une  partie  des  fortifi- 
citions. 

Prensnt  exemple  but  Annapolis,  les  municipalités  de  Windsor  et 
de  Lunenburg  ont  mis  sous  leur  sauvegarde  respeetÎTe  les  fortms  qui 
font  l'orgueil  de  leur  ville;  et  ceux-d  aujourd'hui  sont  dans  un  louable 
étst  de  préservation,  et  de  restauration. 

Beëte  Louisbouig^  l'objet  principal  de  la  mission  à  moi  confiée. 

Louisbourg,  la  plus  formidable»  avec  Québec»  de  toutes  les  anciennes 
ferterenes  de  l'Amérique»  est  dans  un  état  de  lamentable  abandon.  Il 
n'y  teste  plus  piene  sur  pierre.  Tout  a  été  démoli»  trié»  vendu»  volé  et 
enJeré.  En  remuant  encore  une  fois  les  vieilles  ruines»  on  a  trouvé» 
Tamiée  dernière^  environ  deux  mille  vieilles  briques  bien  conservées. 
EUes  ont  été  vendues  à  des  marchande.  La  pierre  de  construction  des 
édifices  publics»  un  beau  calcaire  blanc  apporté  de  France»  a  suivi  le 
chemin  des  briquei^  aueei  de  fabrication  française. 

Les  canons  et  les  vieilles  reliques  ont  également  disparu.  Oa  été 
l'ouvre  particulière  des  Vandalee.  On  est  présentement  à  fouiller  la 
nde  pour  en  retirer  les  canons  et  les  armes  sombrés  avec  la  flotte  fran- 
çsise:  de  beaux  canons  en  fer  et  en  cuivre.  Us  disparaiasent  avec  le 
Kste.  On  les  retrouve  aujourdliui  partout  sur  le  continent  d'Amé- 
rique; même  ici,  à  Toronto»  il  y  en  a  deux,  me  diiH>n.  Il  n'en  reste 
plus  à  Louisbourg»  sauf  ceux-là»  que  l'on  n'a  pas  encore  réussi  à  repêcher. 

Ia  propriété  foncière^  le  site  de  l'antique  forteresse»  disparait  i 
Mn  tour.  La  société  des  Guerres  Coloniales  des  Etats-Unis  a  mis  la 
nsin,  en  1895»  sur  une  partie  du  Bastion  du  Roi»  la  citadelle»  pour  y 
élever  une  colonne  à  Peppeiiell»  monument  assez  disgracieux  d'ailleurs» 
avec  un  boulet  au  faîte.  Des  squatters  leur  ont  vendu  ce  terrain»  et  le 
goavenement  de  la  ÎQ'ouvelle-Ecosse  s'est  hftté  de  ratifier  l'acte  de  vente, 
en  le  déclarant  légal  à  toutes  fins.  D'autres  Américains,  les  construc- 
teon  d'un  chemin  de  fer  allant  de  Canso  à  Louisbourg»  viennent,  cette 
année  même»  de  se  rendre  acquéreurs  de  tout  le  rivage,  de  tout  le  terrain 
faisant  face  A  la  rade;  et  le  gouvernement  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  est 
encore  venu  régulariser  l'acte  de  vente.   Par  quelle  autorité?  De  quel 
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droit?  Je  n'en  sais  lien.  Lui-même^  probablement,  non  plus;  car  le 
site  de  Lonisbourg^  toute  Ui  langoe  de  tene,  les  œnt  arpents  environ  qui 
formaient  l'enceinte  de  la  ville,  le  cimetière,  la  pointe  Bocliefort,  les 
glads  s'étendent  jusqu'à  Cap  Noir,  appartiennent  toujours  an  gou- 
▼emement  impérial,  qui  ne  s'en  est  jamais  dessaisi 

Un  arrêté  du  Conseil  Impérial,  daté  le  18  août  1883,  transporte  au 
Gouremenr-général  du  Canada,  toutes  les  terres  ''d'ordonnance",  tous 
les  terrains  militamr  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  à  l'exception,  toutefois, 
du  site  de  Louisbourg,  dont  il  n'est  pas  fait  mention  dans  l'airÔié 
du  Conseil. 

Le  titre,  le  fee,  du  champ  où  fut  Louisbourg  réside  encore,  par  con-  ' 
séquent^  dans  la  Couronne.   Le  gouvernement  d'Ottaiwa  n'aurait  qu'à 
en  faire  la  demande,  à  Londres,  pour  l'obtenir  sur  le  champ. 

Il  est  de  l'intérêt  national  que  le  site  de  Louisbourg  ne  passe  pas 
tout  entier  en  des  mams  étrangères.  Ce  champ  devrait  être  converti  en 
un  terrain  national,  ''d'utilité  publique".  Le  gouvernement  qui  a 
trouvé,  l'année  dernière,  soixante  ou  quatre-vingts  mille  dollars  pour 
acheter  les  plaines  d'Ahraham,  où  il  n'est  pas  du  tout  sùr  que  la  bataille 
des  plaines  d'Abraham  se  soit  livrée,  devrait,  ce  me  semble,  être  requia 
de  se  rendre  acquéreur,  de  devenir,  de  quelque  façon  que  ce  soit,  pro- 
priétaire de  l'encante  et  des*  alentours  de  Loîiisbourg,  de  conserver 
pour  la  postérité  les  débris  d'une  forteresse  dont  la  prise  décida,  en  1768, 
de  l'empire  du  Canada,  entre  l'Angleterre  et  la  France. 

Afin  de  donner  une  portée  pratique  aux  remarques  que  je  viens  de 
faire,  ainsi  qu'au  rapport  que  j'ai  soumis  à  la  Société,  j'ai  l'honneur, 
monsieur  le  Préeidenl^  de  proposer: 

That  the  Boyal  Society  would  respectfully  memorialiae  the 
Dominion  Government  to  take  steps  for  the  acquisition  and  preservation 
of  historic  sites,  buildings  and  places  of  interest  which  have  a  national 
importance. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Parkin,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Saiinders,  seconded  by  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Scott,  and 
carried,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  be 
presented  to  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  University 
of  Toronto,  the  Local  Committee  and  other  citizens  of  Toronto,  for  the 
ample  provision  made  for  the  expenses  of  the  members,  for  the  complete 
and  perfect  arrangements,  for  iioTiorons  hoFpitnlitr.  aivl  for  tho  mnny 
thoughtful  kindnesses  which  shall  render  the  meeting  of  memorable 
in  the  nnnals  of  the  Soriet}*. 

Moved  by  Dr.  Johnson,  seconded  by  Dr.  ^^,lrK;ly,  and  cnrrird. 
That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Sociel^  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered 
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to  the  Local  Committee  for  the  very  excellent  arrangements  they  have 
made  lor  this  meetinj^  and  the  excursion  connected  with  it. 

Moved  by  Sir  James  Grant,  aeconded  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  carried. 
That  the  Local  Committee  be  requested  to  conYey  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  the  citiaeiis  of  Toronto  who  have  leoelyed  the  viaitiBg  men* 
bers  with  snch  warm  hospitality. 

Moved  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  seconded  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
carried  :  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  University  authorities  for  the  use  of  their  beautiful  and 
commodious  buildings  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  its  sections, 
and  for  the  great  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  its  members, 

The  President  thanked  the  Fellows  for  the  way  in  which  the  meet- 
ing had  been  carried  on,  and  then  called  on  the  President-elect,  Sir 
James  Grant,  to  take  the  chair. 

Sir  James  Grant,  in  taking  the  chair,  spoke  of  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Society  and  of  the  individual  iiicmbers.  He  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honour  that  had  been  paid  him. 

The  acting  Secretary  having  announced  that  there  was  no  more 
business  before  tiie  Society,  the  President  declared  the  twenty-first  meet- 
ing of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Canada  was  now  adjourned. 

A  reception  waa  held  in  the  afternoon  hy  Hia  Honour  the  Lieuten- 
ant^Go¥enior  and  HIbs  Mowat. 

EVENING  SESSION.  (MayS9th.) 

Tn  the  evening  a  most  entertaining  and  inatmctiTe  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Prol  Jeffrey  on  "  The  Foreat  Trees  of  Canada."  This  lec> 
tore  was  copiously  illnsteated  by  original  lantern  views,  and  was  highly 
appreciated  by  the  large  audience  that  attended. 
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Address  of  the  President  of  the  JKoyal  Society  of  Canada  at  the 
Toronto  meeting,  May  27,  1902. 

The  Univbhsities  jx  Rblatiok  to  Bxsbabch. 

It  is  now  many  ye^rs  since  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  research  is  one  of  the  prime  neces- 
sities of  university  education  in  Canada;  and  it  is  with  the  object 
of  accelerating  the  movement  winch  has  already  begun  in  this  direction 
that  I  have  selected  the  relation  of  the  universities  to  research  as  the 
topic  of  my  remarks  on  this  occasion. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  expedient  for  me  at  the  outset  to  say  that 
I  propose  to  use  the  word  research  in  its  widest  meaning,  i.  « ,  as 
indiLaiing  those  efforts  of  the  human  mind  which  result  in  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge,  whether  such  elforts  are  exerted  in  the  field  of 
literature,  of  science  or  of  art.  li  la  a  common  mistake  to  apply 
the  term  research  to  what  we  somewhat  erroneously  denominate  as 
Bà/dact,"  meaning  thereby  the  j>hysical  and  natural  sciencea.  This 
limitation  is  comparatiTely  modem,  and  sciemee  00  defined  is  after 
all  only  a  part  of  human  knowledge. 

The  limits  of  research  in  its  widest  sense  are  coterminous  with 
the  knowable,  and  ^research  itself  is  of  very  ancient  date.  The  fund 
of  knowledge  accumulated  even  before  the  Ghristifln  era  was  enorm^ 
ous.  This  great  fund,  however,  remained  stationary,  or  nearly 
so,  throughout  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages.  During  tliis  period  of 
mental  stagnation,  authority  was  the  watchword  of  the  learned.  All 
knowledge  was  supposed  to  have  been  already  discovered,  and  the 
efforta  ui  the  schoolmen  were  devoted  to  the  application  of  this  body 
of  truth  to  life  and  conduct.  This  medisBval  point  of  view  has  been 
quaintly  and  aptly  put  by  Chaucer: 

Out  ot  oUle  t^4AG6,  as  jxuui  ftaietli. 

Comitb  all  this  new©  eorne  from  yere  to  yearn; 

And  out  of  ol*}<:  bok-is,  In  good  fuuitho, 
Comdtb  aU  thia  newe  aclence  UxaX  menue  learn. 

With  the  Eenaissance  began  a  new  epoch,  an  epoch  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  arc  still  living.     It  marked,  as  has  been  well  said,  '*  the 
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liberation  of  the  reason  from  a  dungeon,  the  double  discoTery  of  the 
outer  and  inner  world."'  The  study  of  the  humanities,  which  was 
an  incident  of  the  Renaissance,  rendered  availa1)le  to  modem  men 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  But  much  of  the  old  kna-vledge  was 
found  to  be  spurious  when  examined  with  the  new  light,  and  evea 
the  authorit}'  of  Aristotle,  the  demi-god  of  the  schola-stics,  was  dis- 
credited. Nothing  henceforth  was  to  be  accepted  on  trust,  and 
the  injunction  to  "  prove  ail  things  "  became  the  watchword  of  the 
learned. 

Although  the  Renaie.sancc  marked  the  regeneration  of  philo- 
sophy, of  criticism,  and  in  general  of  the  whole  process  of  thought, 
it  especially  denoted  the  birth  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
and  hence  their  rise  and  progress  may  be  taken  as  best  illustrating 
tbe  working  of  the  new  spirit  of  research.  Roger  Bacon  in  the 
thirteenth  century  protested  vainly  against  the  despotism  of  Aris- 
totle,  and  advocated  a  new  and  fmitfnl  learning  which  should  be 
based  upon  experience.  In  the  two  centuries  which  followed,  those 
scholars  described  by  Whewell  as  the  "  Fïactical  Beformers,"  working 
in  their  primitive  laboratories,  established  a  sound  basis  for  a  future 
natural  philosophy  One  of  these,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (145S-1519), 
both  a  practioBl  and  a  theoretical  philosopher,  anticipated  modem 
science  in  his  remark:  "The  interpreter  of  the  artifices  of  nature 
is  experience,  who  is  never  deceived.  We  must  begin  from  experi- 
ment and  try  to  discover  the  reason."  Telesio  (1508-1588),  called 
by  Francis  Kacon  "primus  hominum  novorum/*  said:  "The  construc- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  bodies  in  it 
are  not  to  be  investigated  by  reasoning,  as  was  done  by  the  ancients; 
but  they  «re  to  be  apprehended  by  the  sense  and  collected  from  the 
things  themselves."  These  were  pome,  but  not  nearly  all  of  the  fore- 
runners of  Francis  Bacon  (15R1-1G26),  who  by  his  writings,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  "Novum  Organum/'  elaborated  in  detail  a  method  of 
research,  the  principles  of  which  had  been  laid  down  by  his  predeces* 
sors. 

From  the  overturning  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  laying 
down  of  a  secure  l)asis  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  it  was 
but  a  step  to  the  inauguration  of  organized  research,  the  aspect  of 
the  question  to  which  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  somewhat  more 
in  detail. 

The  chief  agencies  of  modern  organized  research  are  (1)  the 
learned  societies,  and  {2)  the  universities.  The  former  receive  and 
publish  research  papers;  the  latter  superintend  and  direct  the  investi- 
gators and  publish  results*  To  these  should  properly  be  added  the 
various  journals  which  have  been  established  and  carried  on  by  private 
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effort.  It  18  a  significaat  fact  that  the  establishment  of  modem 
learned  societieB  coincides  dosely  in  time  with!  the  Benajesance  move* 
menl  Telesio^  mentieiied  above,  established  one  of  the  earliest 
mathematico-physical  societies — the  Academy  of  Cosensa.  Other 
Italian  societies  of  similar  scope  were  fonnded  in  Bome  in  1603,  in 
Hoienoe  in  1657,  and  the  Bojal  Society  of  London  dates  from  1660 
or  earlier.  Organized  research  in  nniyersitieB  was  of  slower  growth. 
In  them  the  medisBval  spirit  was  tenacious  of  life,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  nineteenth  caitaiy,  iu  Germany,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  that  research,  not  only  in  natural  philosophy,  but  in  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge,  became  the  basis  of  the  German  educational  system; 
and  1  might  remark,  without  going  into  details,  that  the  university 
systems  of  France  and  the  other  prindpal  countries  of  Europe,  witli 
the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  are  in  the  main  parallel  with  thut 
of  Germany,  although  not  so  consistently  elaborated.  To  imderstand 
then  what  organized  university  research  means  in  thf  luliest  devel- 
opnieni  which  it  has  hitherto  attained,  lot  ua  turn  our  attention  a 
little  to  Germany,  of  the  educational  system  of  which  it  forms  an 
essential  part. 

We  are  so  subject  to  the  authority  of  words  that  it  is  difficult 
for  u>  to  realize  that  the  organization  called  a  university'  in  Germany 
is  almost  entirely  dilferent  in  scope  and  object  from  the  institution 
which  we  so  designate  in  this  country.  Hitherto,  at  least  in  England 
and  Cj.uada,  the  function  of  the  university  has  mainly  been  to  im- 
part a  general  and  liberal  education,  continuing  and  completing  the 
beginning  already  made  in  the  secondary  schooL  Speaking  generally, 
I  may  say  that  under  the  German  system  the  worir  of  our  secondary 
gchoola  and  universities  comhined  is  performed  by  the  gymnasium, 
the  nine  or  ten  years'  training  of  which  leaves  the  young  man  of  nine> 
teen  or  twenty  years  of  age  with  a  much  better  liberal  education 
than  that  possessed  by  the  average  graduate  in  arts  of  an  English^ 
Canadian  or  American  universify.  Ho«i  this  is  accomplished  it  is 
not  my  purpose  here  to  explain.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  to 
the  f  aet>  which  is  substantiated  both  by  the  nature  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  gymnasium  and  by  the  testimony  of  those  familiar  with  both 
systems.  In  this  connection  I  recall  the  observation  made  to  me 
on  one  occasion  by  a  professor  here,  himself  a  wrangler  of  high  stand- 
ing in  Cambridge,  who  remarked  that  it  was  always  a  mystery  to 
him  how  the  German  gymnasium  att-ained  such  extraordinary  results, 
results  which,  he  added,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  in  England, 
while  on  the  other  hand  I  have  more  than  once  heard  German  pro- 
fessors express  surprise  at  the  meagre  equipment  of  university  gradu- 
ates from  America. 
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It  is  upon  this  Bubstantul  preliminary  training  that  the  work 
of  the  German  universily  proper  is  based.  Up  to  this  point  the 
young  man  has  been  a  "learner;"  on  entering  the  .nniversity  he 

becomes  a  student."  This  distinction,  expressed  by  the  German 
words  "  lernen  *'  and  "  studieren,"  marks  the  difference  between  gym- 
nasium and  university — the  acquisition  of  knowledge  under  the 
teacher  in  one,  the  independent  research  under  the  guidance  of  the 
professor  in  the  other. 

The  typical  Grerman  iinivorsity  possesses  the  four  faculties  of 
tlieology,  law.  modicinie  and  philosophy.  The  scope  of  the  first 
three  is  evident  from  their  designation,  and  with  them  we  are  not 
at  present  immediately  concerned.  The  faculty  of  philosophy  em- 
braces the  subjects  which  wc  include  as  university  studies,  uuder  the 
head  of  art*  and  science.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  four,  the 
professors  in  it  sometimes  outnuniliering  those  of  all  other  faculties 
combined.  The  ultimate  object  of  both  professors  and  sludeutis  is 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  independence  with  which 
research  is  conducted  is  well  expressed  by  the  two  words  "Lehrfrei- 
heit"  and  Lernfreiheit  " — the  freedom  of  the  professor  as  to  what 
he  teaches  and  the  freedom  of  the  student  to  select  his  special  line 
of  research.  *  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work  may  be  formed 
from  the  number  of  universities  in  Germany,  Zl  in  all,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  aggregate  number  of  matriculated  students  exceeds 
l^jOOO,  in  addition  to  non-matriculated  students,  who  are  also  num- 
bered by  thousands,  while  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Berlin  and 
Leipzig  in  1901>8  numbered  respectively  207  and  120.  To  the  21 
universities  mentioned  should  be  added  the  nine  technische  Hoch- 
Bchulen  which  have  now  the  right  to  confer  the  doctor's  degree  in 
the  applied  sciences. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  enthusiasm  which  prevails 
among  both  professors  and  students  in  their  common  object,  and  this 
enthusiasm  is  increased  by  legitimate  emulation.  The  reputation 
of  a  university  depends  upon  the  progress  made  by  its  professors, 
the  reputation  of  a  professor  upon  the  progress  made  in  his  depart- 
ment. Hence,  a  student  may  be  attracted  from  one  university  to 
another- — which  is  allowable  under  the  system — may  choose  to  fol- 
low the  lectures  oï  the  professor,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  or  even 
those  of  the  jirivat-docent  in  his  own  particular  line  of  work.  Under 
such  a  gystiMii  and  under  such  stimulât irig  conditions  it  is  evident  that 
both  pr()t'tsj?«»rs  and  students  must  take  their  work  seriously,  with 
the  rt  suit  that  the  combined  effort  of  a  vast  number  of  the  best 
mi  ml  s  in  the  country  is  concentrated  on  the  advancement  of  all  the 
principal  branches  of  knowledge.    With  regard  to  the  research  work 
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done  by  the  student  and  without  which  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  i?  not 
conferred,  it  may  be  objected  that  much  of  it  is  not  iinportani  and 
sometimes  even  trivial.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  must  all 
stand  the  test  of  publication  after  being  approved  by  the  professor, 
ao  that  its  value  inu}  at  once  be  estimated  by  the  learned  world, 
and  the  scholastic  standin<r  of  professor  and.  student  rated  accordingly. 

The  place  and  importance  of  research  in  the  German  system  is 
fnrther  indicated  by  the  fact  that  even  teachers  in  the  gj-mnasium 
lle?ote  themselves  to  such  work,  their  papers  being  publislied  in  the 
snnnal  reports  of  these  institutions.  With  such  respect  is  the  aVjilitv 
for  research  regarded  thai  tlie  publication  of  a  paper  of  tliis  kind 
may  lead  directly  to  a  jnofessorship  in  the  university,  as  was  the  ca^e, 
for  instance,  in  liie  appointment  of  Weierstrass,  the  celebrated  math- 
ematician. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  few  momenta  tx>  the  British 
nniversity  system.  An  extended  description  is  unnecessary',  since 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  working  of  British  universities  them- 
selves, or  with  the  Canadian  or  American  development  of  the  original 
British  type.  Hence,  it  may  suflice  if  I  conltrast  briefly  the  British 
find  German  systems  in  some  of  their  essential  features. 

In  the  organization  of  the  German  university  research  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  fundamental  principle;  in  the  British  university  it  is 
M  yet  incidental  or  of  sporadic  manifestation.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
ignore  the  very  important  contributions  which  have  been  made  by 
British  scholars  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  credit  for  their  splendid  achieyements  is  rather  due 
to  the  individuals  themselves  than  to  the  universities  with  which 
many  of  them  were  connected.  The  British  university  is  not  prim* 
arily  an  institution  for  research.  In  its  function  of  providing  &e 
higher  grades  of  a  liberal  education  the  proper  comparison  is  with 
ttie  upper  classes  of  the  Glerman  gymnasium,  not  with  the  G^man 
■Diversity  proper.  True,  we  find  in  some  of  the  British  universities 
a  specialization  in  certain  subjects,  e.g,y  in  honour  classics  and  mathe- 
naiics  at  Oxford  and  Oambridge  leading  to  higher  work  than  that 
attempted  in  the  gyninaainm;  but  however  advanced  the  studies  may 
be,  there  is  r|irely  any  att^pt  to  guide  the  English  undergraduate 
in  the  direction  of  research.  Beading  and  examinations  are  the 
academic  watchwoids,  and  to  the  great  mass  of  students  and  tutors 
the  field  of  research  is  a  terra  Incognita. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  nation  has  been  hitherto  largely 
^  of  indifference  towards  organized  research,  and  this  has  been 
tne  not  only  of  the  general  public,  bat  also  of  those  engaged  in 
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academic  adnunistraticiL  There  has  existed  a  deep-seated  convie» 
tion,  bom  perhaps  of  reiterated  assertion,  that  the  British  unirezs- 
ity  system  is  superior  to  that  of  Germany  or  any  other  country,  and 
as  near  perfection  as  may  veil  be.  We  are  not  concerned  just  here 
with  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  system,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly many  and  great,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  attitude  of  self- 
stttisfaction  which  has  prevailed,  combined  with  the  ignoring  of  othef 
ideals,  is  at  least  unphilosophic.  In  the  midst  of  such  an  atmosphere 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  development  of  a  true  Renaissance  spirit 
has  been  somewhat  tardy. 

But  the  Bri^sh  nation  is  on  the  eve  of  an  awakening,  an  awaken- 
ing which  has  already  taken  place  among  certain  leaders  of  thought 
The  fact  is  dawning  upon  the  British  mind  that  some  vital  connection 
really  does  exist  between  national  progress  and  scientific  discovery, 
and  that  the  latter  should  be  fostered  in  connection  with  the  higher 
institutions  of  leaminp.  Under  the  conviction  that  British  com- 
mercial supremacy  will  be  seriously  threatened  unless  foreign,  and 
especially  German,  scientific  methods  are  adopted,  universities  of 
more  modern  type  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  also  technical 
colleges,  have  been  establi-^hod.  Snch  institutions  no  doubt  fill  a 
long-felt  want,  but  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  On 
the  academic  side  they  are  but  a  modification  of  the  older  type;  on 
the  technical  side  they  contemplate,  not  the  discovery  of  new  truth, 
but  the  application  of  what  is  already  known.  The  spirit  of  research 
is  lacking,  and  without  it  no  expenditure  of  money,  no  raising 
of  examination  standards  for  mere  acqtiirfment,  will  actually  increase 
the  capital  account  of  national  knowledfrc. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  in  part  to  the  ;ïeneral  awakeninir  already 
mentioned  that  a  rudimentary  scheme  of  research  has  been  recently 
introduced  in  the  University  of  Cambrid^re,  where  students  pursuing 
original  inve>tÎ!ration?  are  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  and  may  obtain  the  R.A.  derrree  as  a  reward  for  work 
of  this  kind.  XotwitlistandinLr  the  lack  of  more  substantial  encour- 
atreiiient  a  ninnlior  of  students  have  entered  these  courses,  being 
attracted  by  the  reputation  of  certain  professors  who  are  themselves 
zealously  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  research.  The  number  of 
sueb  student^,  however,  is  relatively  small,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  movement  luis  boeome  general,  althouL''h  other  universities  are 
beLrinninLT  to  do  something  in  this  direction,  but  it  may  perhaps  prove 
to  be  the  LTcrm  of  a  more  complete  organization  in  the  future. 

The  policy  of  the  universities  of  the  Unitpd  States  regarding 
this  matter  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  indecision  and  conservatism 
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which  prevail  in  the  mother  country.  The  type  of  mind  which  has 
been  developed  in  the  eentiin,-  ami  a  quarter  of  separate  national  exist- 
ence is  one  of  great  vigour  and  originality;  but  these  (}ualitie8  have 
far  the  most  part  been  turned  aside  by  the  circumstances  of  a  new 
ooimtiy  from  abstract  inveotigations.  Research  after  the  almighty 
dollar  by  the  nearest  short-cut  has  been,  and  perhaps  still  is,  regarded 
as  the  chief  natioxial  characteristic  of  our  American  oonsins,  and  in 
thia  pursuit  they  have  displayed  a  genius  for  concrete  research  in 
mechanical  invention  and  an  ability  for  commercial  and  industiial 
enterprise  which  have  been  an  object  of  wonder,  and  latterly  of  anxiety 
to  other  mitions.  During  the  first  hundred  years  of  mitional  existence 
the  uniTersity  of  the  gymnasium  type  which  was  inherited  from 
England  continued  to  develop  and  expand  in  the  United  States.  Sud- 
denly, however,  almost  exactly  twenly-five  years  ago,  a  remarkable 
modification  was^  introduced.  The  year  1877  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Universily,  with  research  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Fh.D.  as  an  addition  to  the  usual  undeigradu- 
ate  work;  in  other  words,  a  grafting  of  the  Qerman  university  system 
upon  the  original  stock.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  even  before  that 
date  research  work  had  been  prosecuted  incidentally  in  some  of  the 
older  existing  universities.  On  consideration  of  the  circumstances  it 
it  not  diflRcult  to  account  for  this  new  departure.  The  movement 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  influence  of  American  students  who  had 
gone  to  Germany  for  special  studies.  This  mi|rration  to  and  fro  had 
been  eroincr  on  for  some  time  before  the  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins 
and  still  continues,  the  number  of  >uch  students  gradually  increasing 
from  77  in  1860  to  an  average  of  about  100  annually  durin^r  the  last 
decade.  The  new  university  experiment  was  a  success  from  the  first. 
The  scheme  was  carried  out  on  such  a  hieh  plane  that  lar<ie  numbers 
of  able  and  zealous  students  were  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent  by  the  facilities  for  higher  study  and  by  the  scholarships 
and  fellowahips  which  formed  part  of  the  scheme.  The  appointment 
of  graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins  to  positions  in  other  universities  and 
their  success  as  teachers  and  investigators  liave  led  to  a  widespread 
demand  for  professors  who  have  proved  their  capacity  for  original 
work. 

Since  1877  many  other  universities,  including  the  best  of  those 
already  in  operation,  as  well  as  new  foundations,  have  added  a  graduate 
department  leading  to  the  Fh.D.  degree,  although  none  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  Clark  University,  has  made  the  prosecution  of  re- 
search the  sole  business  of  the  university.  Some  idea  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  this  movement  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
numbers  jmrauing  graduate  studies  in  the  universities  of  the  United 
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States  have  increased  from  eight,  in  1850,  to  399  in  1875,  and  to  about 
6,000  in  1902.  We  must  conclude  from  these  figurée,  I  think,  either 
that  the  national  mind  diecems  some  nltimate  advantage  in  the 
cultivation  of  abstract  sdenoe,  or  that,  fw  once,  it  has  been  myateri- 
onsly  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  the  "  main  chance.'*  It  is  surely 
significant  that  a  practical  philanthropist  like  Ifr.  Carnegie  has  re- 
cently bestowed  the  magnificent  endowment  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  promotion 
of  research. 

ÂS  to  the  ultimate  scientific  value  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  research  under  the  influence  of  this  recent 
movement,  tàere  is  room  for  a  qualifying  remark.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  much  of  the  graduate  work  referred  to  does  not  mean 

actual  research,  tlie  course  for  the  Ph.D.  in  many  cases  being  no  higher 
than  the  honour  B.A.  course  i^-ith  us.  Wl  at  i?  required  to  rwnedy 
this  unsatisfactory  condition  is  that  the  Ph.D.  be  given  only  on  the 
German  plan,  and  that  the  main  test  therefor,  a  research,  be  pub- 
t  lished.  When  this  condition  becomes  ahedute  there  will  be  material 
for  the  world's  judgment  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  advanromont  of  knowledge. 

Orijaiiizpd  rp?earch  in  Canarlian  nniversitio?,  as  a  definite  system, 
can  scarcely  he  said  to  exist  as  yet.  althonuh  within  the  la-^t  decade 
certain  boirinnings  have  been  made  which  indi  ac  i  movement  in 
thnt  flirection.  Canada,  like  the  Fnited  States,  iias  derivod  its  uni- 
versity ideals  from  Oreat  "Britain.  Some  of  the  original  faculties  of 
our  universitii's  wcre  a  transplantation,  so  to  speak,  of  groups  of 
scholars  from  Britain,  who  hroufjht  with  them  intact  the  traditions 
in  which  they  themselves  had  been  nurtured,  so  that  we  received  by 
direct  importation  scarcely  more  than  fifty  year^  ac^o  a  system  which 
iji  the  United  States  had  been  developing  in  its  own  way  since  the 
founding  of  Harvard  in  1636.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  attitude 
towards  research  of  many  of  these  academic  pioneers  than  by  quoting 
the  remark  made  hj  an  English  professor — himself  a  classical 
scholar — on  an  occasion  so  comparatively  recent  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  physical  laboratory  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  *  Why 
go  to  the  expense,*'  said  he,  "  of  purchasing  this  elaborate  equipment 
until  the  physidsts  have  made  an  end  of  making  discoveries?'^ 

In  the  interval  the  idea  of  research  has  made  gratifying  progress 
among  the  well-mf ormed.  Probably  few  scholan  could  now  be  found 
in  Canada  who  would  put  their  objectionfl  so  naively  aa  my  classical 
friend.  This  progress  has  come  in  part  from  a  natural  process  of 
evolution  within  ourselves,  and  in  part  also  from  external  influences, 
notably  that  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.    Many  of  our  gradu- 
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ales  baye  punned  connes  of  study  in  Gemuuny  and  hare  1)rought  back 
witb  them  the  German  ideal.  Besides,  such  is  the  gei^graphical  posi- 
tion of  Canada  with  regard  to  tlie  United  States,  and  such  the  com- 
mimity  of  social  and  intellectual  life,  that  the  nniTersities  of  these 
two  countries  must  inentably  develop  along  parallel  lines;  and  hence, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  gradual  ertemdon 
here  of  the  research  movement  which  is  already  so  widespread  in  the 
neîghbonring  repablic 

That  a  nainral  and  healthy  demand  for  this  kind  of  work  alrea^ 
eiisii  may,  I  think,  he  inferred  from  the  success  which  has  attached 
to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  doofcorate  degrees  in  certain  nniver- 
sities,  bnt  still  more  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  for  some  years  it  has 
been  customary  in  some  cases  to  direct  honour  stadents  in  the  final 
yesr  of  the  B.A.  course  to  the  work  of  research.  In  illustration  of 
vbat  has  been  accomplished  in  this  way  I  may  state  that  some  of  the 
piperg  presented  in  Section  III.  at  the  present  meeting  have  been 
prepared  by  undergraduates  in  arts  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  But 
whatever  may  be  tilie  ultimate  outcome  of  the  research  movement  with 
SI,  permit  me  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  in  another  connec- 
tion, namdy,  that  the  Ph.D.  should  not  be  given  without  the  presenta- 
iion  of  a  sàtiafàctory  thesis,  and  that  such  research  should  be  pub- 
liflbed  before  the  degree  is  awarded. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  up  to  this  point  almost  wholly  to 
tiie  historical  aspect  of  the  question,  but  it  wioi  perhaps  not  be  out 
of  place  for  me  to  point  out  in  conclusion  some  of  the  advantages 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  connected  with  the  pursuit  of  university 
research. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  stimulating  e£Fect  upon  the  individuals 
and  institutions  concerned.  Among  those  who  are  affected  by  this 
Bthaulus  should  first  be  named  the  professor.  Br.  Samuel  Johnson 
WIS  wont  to  compare  accumulated  knowledge  to  a  heap  of  ico  lying 
exposed  to  the  summer  sun,  the  bulk  of  which  could  not  be  maintained 
without  constant  replenishment.  Continuing  the  figure,  we  can  read- 
ily  imagine  that  the  professor's  fund  of  knowledge  which  is  ample 
^ongh  for  the  class-room  teaching  of  Immature  minds  might  shrink 
snd  trickle  away  until  little  is  left  but  the  sawdust  which  we  usually 
usodate  with  the  preservation  of  that  commodity.  Under  the  stim- 
ulus of  research  this  is  impossible,  for  research  into  the  new  implies 
s  foil  and  minute  mastery  of  that  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
research  is  being  conducted.  Hence,  if  no  other  advantage  resulted, 
s  good  case  might  he  made  ont  along  this  Hue  of  argument. 

This  stimulus  to  the  professor  would  react  with  increased  force 
upon  the  student.    It  was  a  favourite  saying  of  a  certain  celebrated 
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artist^  that  those  who  follow  alter  othera  rarely  outstrip  them.  To 
hold  up  before  the  student^  either  by  tfaeofy  or  practice,  solely  the 
ideal  of  acquiring  what  has  already  been  learned  is  mediseralism  pure 
and  simple;  it  is  to  teach  him  to  cie^  where  he  might  walk  upright 
and  alone;  it  is  to  rob  bim  in  part  of  that  intelleotual  birthright  of 
independent  thought  which  is  the  inheritancè  of  erery  man,  at  least 
since  the  Benaissance.  It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  results 
attained  by  research  students  are  often  tâvitl  or  futile.  I  am  dis- 
posed, however,  to  agree  with  a  remark  made  by  one  of  George  Eliot's 
characters:  "Failure  after  long  perseverance  is  much  grander  (and 
I  would  say  parenthetically  more  useful)  than  never  to  have  a  striving 
good  enough  to  be  called  a  failure."  It  is  sometimes  also  urged  that 
research  in  the  immature  student  leads  to  superfidalily  and  conceit. 
I  cannot  but  think  this  fear  ill-grounded.  It  has  been  proved  on 
the  contrary  that  nothiiiir  w  ill  so  quickly  ripen  and  enlarge  prelimin- 
ary knowledge  and  so  e£Eeotually  extinguish  presumption  as  the  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  with  some  special  problem  in  the  department  of  study 
in  which  the  student  is  already  proficient. 

Apart  from  the  professor  and  student,  the  first  effect  of  the 
inauguration  of  re.«eareh  work  in  ovir  univerpitie?,  if  of  the  crenninr» 
stamp,  will  be  folt  n])oi\  the  tcachiiiti;  profos.-^ioii  of  the  countr\'  as 
n  whole.  Assuming  an  educated  and  interested  public  opinion,  the 
pp  :iiinii  so  long  jtlaeed  upon  memorized  knowledge  will  disappear, 
and  a  change  in  the  princij)le  of  selection  of  teachers  both  in  univer- 
sities and  secondary  schools  will  result.  The  time  will  have  gone 
by,  b>t  us  hope,  when  a  Huxley  will  be  passed  over,  as  was  the  ease 
fifty  years  ago,  when  a  chair  in  Natural  History  in  the  Provincial 
University  was  to  be  tilled. 

We  come  finally  to  the  effect  of  research  upon  the  national  life. 
Canada,  it  is  true,  is  barely  on  the  threshold  of  national  existence, 
rich,  however,  in  natural  resources,  and  richer  still  in  the  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  its  people.  Its  future  as  a  nation 
will  depend  largely  ujiun  tlie  aggregate  of  intellectual  effort  of 
its  population.  In  this  sense  truly  knowledge  is  power.  The  time 
has  surely  come  when  we  should  cease  to  take  all  our  know- 
ledge at  second-hand  from  abroad,  and  when  we  should  do  some 
original  thinking  suitable  to  our  own  circumstances.  Under  the 
term  original  thinking  I  do  not  include  merely  the  researches  of 
the  laboratory,  for  the  spirit  of  research  which  inspires  the 
chemist  or  the  philologist  is  one  with  that  creative  faculty  which 
moTCS  the  poet  and  the  noTclist,  a  spirit  which  guides  sU  contemporary 
movements  in  literature,  science  and  art.    For  the  development  of 
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this  spirit  of  originality  the  oountry  must  look  primarily  to  its  uni* 
TersitieB,  for  on  them  depends  ultimately  the  whole  mteUectnal  life 
of  the  people.  The  time  is  appioaefaiag,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already 
arriyedy  when  the  research  nnirmity  must  he  regarded  as  the  only 
nniTersitj,  and  the  task  is  incnmbent  npon  those  in  authority  of 
elaborating^  a  nniversity  system  not  necessarily  in  imitation  of  those 
of  other  lands,  hnt  one  which  shall  have  proper  regard  to  the  import 
tance  of  this  new  factor  as  well  as  to  the  past  and  fatnre  of  our 
county* 
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L — From  Thé  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  through 

Db.  F.  D.  Adams. 

The  Natural  History  Society  of  Hontreal  has  the  honour  of 
snhmitting  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Canada  the  fcdlowing  report  of 
its  trazisactions  for  the  year  now  endixig: 

The  session  just  closed  has  heen  a  very  suocessfnl  one.  The 
meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  papers  read  took  a  wide 
range,  and  were  of  an  interesting  character. 

Many  additions  were  made  to  the  mnseam,  and  as  it  is  open  free 
to  the  pnUic  every  afternoon,  the  visits  to  it  hare  heen  Isxgely  in 
excess  of  those  of  any  f ormear  year.  Â  large  nnmher  of  ooUeges  and 
schools  took  advantage  of  the  opportanity  of  examining  its  contents. 

Several  promineat  members  were  removed  by  death  dnring  the 
year  ;  hnt  their  number  wan  more  than  replaced  by  the  elections  to 
membership. 

The  season's  work  was  opened  with  a  conversazione,  which  was 
honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  ITonorary  President,  Lord  Strath- 
cona  and  Mount  Royal.  The  President  delivered  his  inaagoial 
address  at  this  meeting,  pointing  nut  the  practical  advantages  of  a 
study  of  natural  history,  and  indicating  the  special  local  work  lying 
to  the  hands  of  the  Society  to  undertake.  The  meeting  took  place 
October  28th,  1901. 

At  the  subsequent  regular  monthly  meetings  papers  on  the  foi- 
lowing  subjects  were  read  and  discussed: 
1901. 

Nov.  25.—"  Some  Notes  on  Mount  Eoyai/'  J.  S.  Buchan,  K.C.,  B.C.L. 
1902. 

Jan.  27. — "  Notes  on  some  Ore  Deposits  of  Southern  British  Colum- 
bia," Prof.  Frank  D.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  F.IÎ.S.C. 

Mar.  3.—"  The  Chateau^iay  Mounds,"  D.  G.  MacXaughton,  B.A. 
«The  Niagara  Gorjre."  O.  E.  Leroy,  B.A.  . 

Apr'û  2.—"  The  StarOsh  of  Canada,"  Prof.  Ê.  W.  MacBride,  ScD., 
M.A. 

''Some  Earth  Worms  of  Canada,"  Dr.  J.  Stafford. 
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April  24. — "  Some  of  the  Mushrooms  of  Canada/'  Miss  Van  Home. 

''An  Unusual  Display  of  the  Aurora  Polaris/'  Charles  J. 
Stuart 

The  Somerville  course  of  lectun-  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  as  usual,  and  attracted  good  audiences.  The  foUowiog 
were  the  topics  dealt  with  at  the  lectures: 

1902. 

Feb.   24.—**  Idarine  Station  Work  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca,''  Prof.  Con- 

way  MacMillan. 

Mar.  6. — ^**How  We  get  our  Knowledge  of  the  World  about  us/' 

Prof.  Wesley  Mills,  M.D.,  M.A. 
Mar.  13. — "  The  History  of  the  Progress  of  Botany  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century/'  Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  D.D.,  M.A. 
Mar.  30. — ^''Alchemy, —  A  Chapter  in  tho  ITistoiy  of  Science/'  Prof. 

Frederick  Suddy,  B.A.  (Oxon). 
Mar.  27. — "  Some  Lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  Life  History  of 

Frogs  and  Newt«/'  Prof.  E.  W.  MacBride,  ScD.,  M.A. 
The  Saturday  afternoon  talks  to  children  were  more  popular  than 
ever,  Tiiaiiy  disiring  to  atlend  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  having 
to  hf  turned  away  for  lack  of  room.    The  course  was  as  follows: 
1902. 

Feb.    15.— '*  History  of  a  Loaf  of  Rreiid."  J.  S.  Buchan,  K.C.,  B.C.L. 
"     22.—"  What  We  Eat  and  What  Becomes  of  It/'  Prof.  Wesley 
Mills,  M.D.,  M.A. 
Mar.    1. — "  About  our  Hearts,"  W.  S.  Morrow,  M.D. 
«       8.— "Hy-icne,"  D.  J.  Evans,  M.D. 
«*     1,5.—"  W  iit.r  lia  bios/'  E.  T.  Williams. 
«*     o2._«Mos(|uitop.s"  Thomas  Craig,  F.R.M.S. 
"     29. — "  Montreal  Aster»  and  Golden  Rods/'  Rev.  Robert  Camp- 
bell, D.D.,  M.A. 

April  5.—"  TIh'  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Mount  Koyal  "  E.  A.  iS orris. 

Two  numbers  of  the  "Record  of  Scienci""  were  issued  during  the 
year,  the  latter  being  a  double  number.  TIk;  content*  of  these  num- 
bers fully  upheld  the  high  standard  of  quality  which  the  "Record'' 
has  always  aimed  at  maintaining. 

The  superinttndaiit,  Mr.  Alfred  Griflin,  has  continuc-d  to  give  the 
Society  the  benefit  of  his  efficieut  services,  although  during  part  of 
the  year  his  health  lia.-?  been  feeble. 

A  vigorous  cam])aio^  has  been  mapped  out  for  the  coming 
session,  and.  if  the  funds  will  perniiL,  new  departures  will  be  made 
w^ith  a  view  to  adding  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Society. 
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The  following  m  the  present  offioe-bearen  of  the  Sode^: 

Patron— His  Exoelleni^  the  GoYemoi-General  of  Canada. 

Hon.  President — ^Lord  Stiathoona  and  Honnt  BoyaL 

Pïeeident^Pïof.  E.  W.  MaeBiide^  M.Â.,  DJ&e. 

Vice-Preeidents—Frank  D.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Rev.  Robert 
CainpbeU,  M.A.,  D.D.,  B.  J.  Ilarrington,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  A.  Holden, 
J.  H.  Joseph,  Dr.  T.  Wesley  MiUs,  Hon.  J.  K.  Ward,  C.  T.  Williams, 
Hon.  Justice  Wurtele. 

Hon.  Recording  Secretar)' — Chas.  S.  J.  Phillips. 

Hon.  Oonesponding  Secretary-^.  S.  Buchan,  K.C.,  B.O.L. 

Hon.  Treasurer — J.  G.  McKergow. 

Hon.  Curator — A.  E.  Norris. 

Superintendent — Alfred  Griffin. 

Members  of  Council — F.  W.  Richards,  Chairman;  J.  A.  U.  Beau- 
dry.  C.E.,  Prof.  J.  Bcmrose,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  N.  N.  Evans,  MA.Sc, 
Joseph  Forticr^  John  Harper,  Edgar  Judge,  H.  McLtaren,  H.  Markland 
Molson. 

U. — ^From  La  Société  de  Numismatique  ef  d^Anhéologie  de  MorUréaJ, 

through  Mb.  Euo.  Jjawstatxil 

En  ma  qualité  de  délégué  de  la  Société  de  Ifumismatiqiie  et 
d'Archéologie  de  Montréal,  j'ai  Phonnenr  de  présenter  le  rapport 
annuel  de  cette  société. 

A  un  cert£.in  point  de  vue,  on  peut,  pour  cette  année,  appliquer 
à  la  Société  de  y  umismntiqne  et  d'Archéologie  de  Montréal  le  dicton 
qui  vent  que  les  peuples  heureux  soient  ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  d'histoire. 
T.n  (flet,  l'fii-^nire  se  compose,  pour  une  très  forte  partie,  du  récit 
des  maux  qui  alfligent  l'humanité  et  de  ses  combats  dans  sa  marche 
ascensionnelle  vei»  le  procès,  et  ce  serait  ainsi  un  bonheur  que  de 
n'en  pas  avoir. 

D'un  autre  côté,  on  a  dit  avec  raison  que  la  vie  est  dans  le 
mouvement,  et  que  tout  ce  qui  est  immobile  est  destiné  à  périr  tôt 
ou  tard.  En  sorte  que  les  institutions  qui  n'ont  pas  d'histoire,  comme 
les  peuples  qui  en  manquent,  sont  ceux  qui  vivent  dans  rimmobilisme, 
et  par  conséquent  qui  n'ont  que  peu  de  vie  et  sont  condamnés  à  une 
mort  prochaïuu.  Aussi,  c'est  un  plaisir  pour  les  directeurs  de  la 
Société  de  Numismatique  et  d'Archéologie  de  constater  une  fois  encore 
que,  pendant  Tannée  qui  vient  de  s'écouler,  leur  société  n'a  pas  été 
unmobîle,  et  que  Pactivité  de  ses  membres  s'est  manifestée  dans  le 
cycle  ordinaire  de  ses  opérations,  savoir  séances  mensuelles  de  la 
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Bociété,  préparation  de  tiaYaox  hûioriqnM  et  acientifiques,  6i  surtout 
addition  considérable  de  tréson  nonveanx  aux  tiésois  déjà  accwmiiléH 
801IS  forme  d'objeta  anciena  et  de  portraltay  tableanz,  et 
médaillea  et  de  livres,  pamphlets  et  revues. 

Parmi  les  travaux  présentés  à  la  société  et  qui  ont  occupé  qnelqnea- 
unes  de  aea  séances,  il  faut  mentionner  les  suivants  :  — 

Une  causerie  sur  la  monnaie  romaine  par  M.  B.-W.  McLachlan. 

Une  étude  historique  sua  le  grand  <^f  iroquois  Hiawstha  par 
M.  W.-D.  Lighthall. 

Une  biosraphie  de  l'historien  Michel  Bibaud  par  M.  W.  Sîcotte. 

Le  musée,  la  galerie  nationale  de  portraits  et  de  peintures  et  la 
bibliothèque  ont  reçu  des  additions  considérables. 

Ainsi,  90  objets  anciens  et  30  médailles  et  monnaies  ont  été 
ajoutés  au  musée.  De  ces  90  objets  anciens,  40  se  rapportent  au  pays; 
parmi  eux  se  trouve  le  secrétaire  de  Lord  Dorchester^  qu'il  avait 
apporté  avec  lui  au  pays. 

T.n  galerie  de  portraits  et  de  peintures  s'est  enrichie  de  60  por- 
traits d'hommes  distin^és  du  OaTiada,  dont  un  portrait  à  Thuile,  4 
p-avurcs  et  5  Tniniatures,  et  de  90  tableaux  et  plans,  dont  30  sur  des 
sujets  canadiens. 

Parmi  le.«  miniaturcR.  il  y  a  un  jiortrait  du  duc  de  Richmond, 
et  l'nne  des  i^ravures  reprtVontc  la  bataille  des  PlniTio>  d'Abraham. 
Cette  gravure  éic  donnée  à  la  société  par  Thonorable  Dato  Meldrum, 
premier  ministre  de  Jahore. 

DnrtP  la  seetion  de  la  Inbl iothèque,  l'activit/'  a  été  énorme,  et 
980  volumes  et  l  limchures,  dont  plus  de  la  moitié  écrits  par  des 
écrivains  «\i;adiens,  sont  venus  prendre  place  sur  les  rayons  de  la 
bibliothèque. 

T;a  Soeiété  de  Numismatique  et  d'Archéologie  de  Montréal  a  la 
bonne  fortune  de  réunir  toutes  les  l)onnes  volontt'^s.  de  puiser  à  toutes 
les  sourees  de  hinùùre  et  do  riehesse^,  d'accepter  tous  les  concours 
génért'ux  et  diLrnes.  dVù  qu'ils  viennent,  sans  distinction  de  nationali- 
tés, ni  de  croyances.  D'elle,  on  j'cut  dire  qu'elle  est  une  institution 
vraiment  nationale;  et,  si  l'on  compare  les  résultats  obtenus  avec  les 
faibles  moyens  à  sa  disposition,  on  ne  peut  s'empêcher  de  remarquer 
qu'elle  doit  les  remarquables  succès  obtenus  Jusqu'ici, —  faisant 
abstraction  de  Thabileté  et  du  dévouement  de  son  distingué  président, 
M.  le  juge  Baby,  et  des  oflBciers  de  la  société, —  à  cette  union  de  tous 
les  dévouements  et  de  toutes  les  a.spirations.  pour  arriver  à  la  fonda- 
tion d'un  établissement  canadien  digne  de  Montréal  et  du  Canada  tout 
«ntiftr. 
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Les  officiers  de  la  société  sont  pour  l'année  courante: — . 

Président — M.  le  juge  Baby. 

Vice-piéeidente— MM.  Henry-J.  Tiffîn,  W.-D.  LighthaU,  IL-H. 

Lyman,  Rouer  Roy,  L.-W.  Sicotte  et  J.-B.  YaUée. 
Curateur  du  musée — W.-D.  McLachlan. 
Trésorier — G.  Durniord. 
Secrétaire-archiviste — C.-A.  Harwood. 
Secrétaire-correspondant — Emmannd  Ohlen. 
Bibliothécaire — G.  Désaiilniers. 

Oonsoillers — P.-O.  Tremblay,  Dr.  L.  Laberge,  Ludger  Gravel, 
Eug.  liEfontaine,  S.-M.  Bayli^^  James  Keid,  C.-T.  Hart^  Lewis  Skaife, 
et  J,-A.-U.  Beaudry. 

m. — From  i  he  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Québec,  through 

Mb.  p.  B.  Casobain. 

Tho  report  of  the  council  at  the  annual  îiiceting  of  the  Literary 
and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  held  on  January  8th,  1002,  with  a 
few  additional  remarks,  will  convey  a  sufficient  summary  of  the  work 
and  position  of  our  Society  duriiifr  the  last  year. 

1  houi:h  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  comparative  quiet  in  the 
annal»  of  the  Society,  this  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  capacity  in  dis- 
charging any  of  our  recognized  functions  as  a  learned  institution. 

BSPOBT  OF  TKB  Ck>T7NGIL. 

In  at  least  one  most  important  public  movement  the  Society  took 
the  lead,  viz.*  in  the  pTesenration  of  the  Plains  of  Âhraham  as  a  public 
possession  in  perpetuity.  The  ideas  of  this  movement  originated 
with  the  Societj  seversl  years  ago,  and  our  representative  members 
took  part  in  every  phase  of  this  vexed  question  from  first,  to  last.  The 
gratitude  of  our  members  is  especially  due  to  two  ez-presîdents.  Sir 
James  fLeMoine  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Gasgrain  for  the  seal  and  discretion 
with  which  th^  slways  furthered  this  project;  and  it  is  to  them  in 
particular  that  our  thanks  are  due  for  the  happy  result  attained  last 
year.  It  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  fully  acknowledge  that  this  result 
could  only  have  been  attained  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  many 
prominent  men  outside  of  our  own  ranks;  bnt  it  would  be  equslly 
unfair  to  omit  to  mention  Ithat  the  honours  of  the  initiative  remain 
with  our  Society. 

Our  relations  with  kindred  bodies,  all  the  world  over,  have  been 
maintained  with  marked  benefit  to  ourselves.  But  we  should  not 
foiget  that  the  vast  mass  of  exchanges  received  require  something  on 
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ovr  pait  to  be  given  in  return,  and  we  must  soon  pubOsli  a  new  Tolnme 
of  'transactions,  like  those  f omer  ones  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
initiated  in  eveiy  quarter  of  the  ^obe,  or  else  face  the  certain  loss  of 
fefmilar  publications  now  reoeiTed  from  others.  Such  publications  are 
generally  assisted  by  grants  in  aid  in  every  civilized  conmnmify;  but, 
as  this  help  was  withdrawn  some  few  years  ago,  we  have  since  been 
trying  to  raise  a  special  endowment  fund,  which  might  enable  us  to 
worthily  maintain  that  poeition  which  the  hard  and  entirely  unre- 
muneiated  labours  of  our  members  won  for  ns,  through  the  many 
volumes  of  transactions  published  by  means  of  Government  grants. 
The  public  response  has  not  been  a  very  genjerous  one  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  individuals.  Âs  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  endowment 
fund  received  from  the  public  does  not  nearly  equal  the  amount  spent 
by  the  Society  on  the  many  courses  of  lectures  freely  given  to  the 
public. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  (that,  in  spite  of  the  regret- 
table loss  of  a  few  members  by  death,  resignation  or  removal  from 
the  city,  we  have  again  increased  our  membership  during  the  past 
year.  We  have  to  deplore  the  deaths  of  two  old  members,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Welch  and  Mr.  Alex.  Woods;  there  have  been  three  resignations, 
and  two  associates  have  left  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  thirteen 
new  members  have  joined,  and  these,  together  with  those  joining  in 
the  previous  year,  have  raised  our  actual  members  by  thirty  since  the 
annual  meeting  of  1900. 

Our  winter  course  of  lectures  was  inaugurated  by  an  admirable 
lecture  from  Prof.  Sidloy,  on  vTennyson  :  Poet  and  Teacher.  This 
was  followed  by  a  lecture  from  an  old  favourite  with  our  audiences, 
I'rof .  Gunn,  who  gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  "  Rambles  and  Student 
Life  in  Germany.''  Several  other  lectures  will  follow  during  the 
winter  months. 

T\\o  Society  was  worthily  ropro^ontcd  at  the  la.'jt  annual  meeting 
of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Canada  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Casgrain. 

The  council  recommends  that  an  application  be  made  to  the 
Iiieutenant-Govemor-in-Council  for  leave  to  change  the  rules  requiring 
the  stated  meetings  of  the  eonnril  and  Society  to  be  held  at  fixed 
hours,  in  order  that  all  council,  general  or  annual  meetings  may,  in 
future,  be  held  at  such  hours  as  may  be  found  most  convenient  for 
the  time  being. 

We  liave  to  acknowledge  the  very  generous  special  donation  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Price,  who  gave  $100  unconditionally  to  serve  any  purpose 
for  which  it  might  be  used. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  taking  note  of  the  neir  academic  honour 
confeiTed  on  one  of  onr  oldeet  and  most  actÎTe  leaders,  Sir  James 
LeMoine,  who  lately  received  the  honorary  degijee  of  D.C.L.  from 
Bishop's  College,  LàmozTÎlle. 

Our  warmest  thanks  are  dne  to  the  authorities  of  Iforrin  College 
for  their  continued  generous  dealings  with  the  Society. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say,  that  whilst  our  finsTicial  position  has 
stlsst  heen  brought  to  a  state  of  equllihrium^  we  have  only  succeeded 
in  doing  this  by  the  taiost  vigorous  economy  and  by  ceasing  to  pub- 
Mk  transactions.  Ât  a  time  when  the  Govemment  <ha8  shown  an 
eohghtened  generosity  towards  •  similar  body;  and  when  it  has  wisely 
spent  considerable  scans  in  furthering  the  inyaluable  colleetiona  of 
material  made  by  Mr.  Doughty,  for  his  great  work  on  the  Bays  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  we  may  hope  that  the  new  council  will  see  to 
it  that  the  distinctly  just  claims  of  an  old,  but  acttTdy  capable  Society 
like  onrs,  will  be  eo  set  forth  that  we  will  be  enabled  to  continue  our 
pnlilic  work  in  a  way  befitting  our  own  reputation  and  that  of  the 
eommunity  to  which  we  belong. 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

YftLLuu  Wood, 

PmidittL 

Officers, 

President — Sir  James  M.  LcMoine,  D.C.L. 

Vice-Presidents — J".  T.  Ross,  P.  Jobjofitonei,  C.  Tessier,  S.  Leeage. 

Treaeurer — James  Geggie. 
Recording  Secretary — A.  Pohertson. 
Cor.  Secretary — J.  F.  Dumontier. 
Council  Secretary — W.  Clint. 
Librarian— F.  C.  Wnrtcle. 
Curator  of  Museum — F.  Carrel. 
Curator  of  Apparatus — Geo.  Lampoon. 

Additional  members  of  Council — Capt.  Wm.  Wood,  P.  B.  Cas- 
grain,  A.  Campbell,  D.  H.  Geggie. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell  intimated  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  a 
cheque  for  $.50  towards  helping  in  the  purcha.se  of  some  of  the  works 
of  modem  writers  not  now  in  the  library,  and  handed  his  cheque  for 
that  amount  to  the  president. 

Captain  Wuod,  the  retiring  president,  then  varfited  thn  rhnir,  and 
in  doing  «o  thanked  the  Society  for  the  hearty  support  that  he  had 
received  from  them  all  daring  his  two  years  of  offîce. 
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Sii  James  LeMoine  having  assnmed  the  F^denfa  chair,  Mr.  P. 
B.  Casgrain  joae  to  convey  tiie  Society's  hearty  thanks  to  Gapt  Wood 
for  the  able,  energetic  and  snocesslnl  manner  in  which  he  had  filled 
the  President's  chair  for  the  last  two  years. 

Sir  James  LeMoine  also  said  that  the  Society  was  very  mnch 
indebted  to  Capt.  Wood  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  their  behalf  dnring 
his  term  of  office. 

Ethnologists  and  linguists,  as  wdl  as  students  generally,  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Society  contemplates  adding  to 
its  historical  documents,  by  the  publication  of  a  glossary  of  the  Huron 
language,  seemingly  the  work  of  Father  Chaumonot,  one  of  the  first 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada,  particularly  to  the  Huron  tribe. 

L'Âbbé  Vincent,  a  descendant  of  the  Loretta  Indians  of  this 
tribe/  has  kindly  put  this  precious  manuscript,  now  in  his  possession, 
in  care  of  the  Sociofy  for  .publication. 

The  Society  at  a  recent  meeting  unanimously  passed  a  résolution 
to  join  with  the  dtizens  of  Quebec,  in  erecting  to  the  late  Marquis 
of  Bufferln  and  Ava,  a  permanent  memorial, —  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  his  LoidsUp,  the  honoured  Patron  of  the  Society, — 
and  also  the  true  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  city  of  Quebec  during 
his  auspicious  tenn  of  office. 

Since  the  last  report  and  during  the  winter  months,  several 
lectures  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  and  one  may 
be  specially  mentioned  as  being  veiy  interesting  and  practical,  due 
to  Capt.  OTarrell,  an  able  and  efficient  officer  of  the  lûuine  Depart- 
ment, at  Quebec,  the  subject  being  the  Lighthouses  of  the  River  and 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  lecture  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  Transaciions,  and  a  useful  aid  to  mariners. 

IV. —  From  L'Institué  Canadien  de  Quebec,  through 

Mb.  H.  Chassb. 

Le  rapport  que  j'ai  encore  Tlionneur  de  vous  soumettre  cette 
année  vous  démontrera,  je  le  crois,  que  notre  institut  continue  à 
marcher  dan.s  la  voie  du  progrès. 

Nos  finances  sont  de  plus  en  plus  jirospères. 

Nous  avons  admis  durant  l'année  dix-sept  nouveaux  membres,  et 
nous  avons  doté  notre  bibliothèque  de  644  nouveaux  volumes  choisis 
parmi  les  ouvrasref?  les  j^lus  intéressants. 

Nos  conférences  ont  toujours  été  suivies  par  un  public  nombreux 
et  distingué. 

En  voici  la  liste  par  ordre  de  date: 
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Le  21  octobre  1901,  trois  charmantes  chroniqueuses  "  Graétane 
de  Montreuil  "  de  La  Prêssê,  **  Madeleine  "  de  La  Patrie,  et  "Colom- 
bme''  du  Pionnier,  sont  venues  noua  raconter  leurs  impressions  d'un 
Toyage  fait  au  lac  St-Jean,  sous  les  auspioea  de  la  Société  de  Bapatrie- 
ment  et  de  Colonisation  du  Lac  St^ean. 

Le  27  février  1902,  conférence  pas  M.  Edmond  de  Nevers  sur 
**Le8  Anglais  et  Nous''. 

Le  10  mars  1902,  conférence  sur  "  TOrientation  intellectuelle  en 
France",  par  M.  Léopold  Mabilleaii,  professeur  agrégk  au  coll^^  de 
Jj^rance,  à  Paris,  et  directeur  du  Musée  Social. 

Le  13  mars  1902,  conférence  par  M.  Edmond  Lortie^  avocat,  sur 
**  lAf ontaine  et  ses  Fables 

Le  18  mais  1902,  "La  Chanson  de  Eoland'^,  conférence  par  M. 
l  abbé  J.-Camille  Eoy,  licen(  ès-lettres  ef  docteur  en  philosophie, 
piofeà&êur  de  Belles-Lettres  au  Séminaire  de  (Québec. 

Le  2  avril  1902,  conférence  par  M.  Hughes  LeRoux  sur  "Les 
Marins  Normands".  M.  LeRoux,  un  écrivain  eminent,  était  cetto  année 
le  gèrne  conférencier  umuel  du  cercle  français  de  l'Université  Harvard, 
à  New-York. 

Les  perspective^  pour  l'avenir  sont  bien  encourageante,  et  j'ai 
lieu  d'espérer  que,  durant  la  prochaine  saison  littéraire,  nous  verrons 
à  la  tribune  de  rinsutut  Canadien  plusieurs  autres  •  conférenciers 
remarquables. 

y. —  From  The  Ottawa  Literary  and  SeierUifie  Society,  through 

Kb.  W.  h.  Habbinqtok. 

ÂB  the  duly  appointed  delegate  of  the  Ottawa  literaxy  and  Scien- 
tific Society  to  attend  the  present  aession  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Canada»  I  have  the  honour  to  aubmit  the  following  report: — 

During  the  year  ending  the  Slat  of  March  laat,  fifty  new  menibere 
were  elected,  and  the  total  membership  on  that  date  waa  two  hundred 
and  ninety. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  ahowa  that  the  total  receipts  during 
the  year  were  $1^4êM,  and  the  total  expenditure  $1,21B.76,  leaving 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $33.49. 

The  usual  annual  lecture  course  was  opened  by  a  largely  attended 
eonversasione  in  Goldsmith's  Hall,  on  the  5th  of  .November. 

The  Fjresident,  Dr.  Charles  Morse,  delivered  an  interesting  inaug- 
ural address,  after  which  a  programme  of  reading  and  music  was 
presented. 

This  was  followed  by  a  course  of  lectures,  some  of  them  giving 
adentific  opinions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  original  investigators. 
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The  following  Sjllabos  giT«B  the  nama  of  the  leetuien  and  the 
fliibjeots  dealt  with: — 
1901. 

Nov.  15 —  Conversazione. 

Not.  29.— Prof.  E.  E.  Fnoee,  B.A.,  FJi-S.,  '^The  Boyai  Qame  of 

Golf." 

Dec   13.—  Lt.-Col.  W.  P.  Anderson,  C.E.,  "  Modem  Types  of  Danger 
Warnings  on  the  Sea  Coast" 

1902. 

Jan.    10. —  J.  M.  Macoiin,  Esq.,  "Fauna  of  the  Chilliwack  Valley." 

0.  J.  Jolliffe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  -Alfred  the  Great" 

Otto  J.  K!otz,  Esq.,  "  The  Pendulum." 
Fob.     7.—  Professor  E  Haanel,  Ph.D.,  "Tons." 
Feb.    28.— D.  H.  Keeley,  Esq.,  "The  Marconi  System." 
Mar.    7.— G.  R.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  "The  Teachings  of  Sartor 
Resartus." 

Mar.  21. —  Churles  Morse,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  D.C.L;,  "Impeccancy  of  the 
King." 

Some  of  theee  ]>}ipors  will  appear  in  vol.  No.  3  of  our  Transac- 
tions, which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  reading  room  continues  to  be  well  patronized.  It  is  supplied 
with  the  leading  newspapers,  magazines  and  reviews  —  between  50 
and  60  all  told. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  as  shown  by  the  catalogue, 
is  4,584.  There  have  been  added  during  the  past  year  302  TOltuneB, 
heing  an  increase  of  62  volumes  over  the  preceding  year.  This  is 
due  to  the  handsome  donation  of  $200  from  Ifo.  John  Manuel. 

We  have  on  our  exchange  list  some  200  societies  and  institations, 
and  during  the  past  year,  by  means  of  our  Transactions,  we  have 
exchanged  180  publications  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  charts,  maga- 
zines, monographs  and  volumes  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  library.  The  Spanish,  French,  German  and  Russian  languages 
are  represented  in  our  exchanges. 

The  issue  of  books  from  |the  library  during  the  past  year  was 
6,902,  and  the  issue  of  magazines  1,609,  making  the  total  issue  7,411. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  25th  of  April,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:— 

President — Charles  Morse,  D.C.L. 

1st  Tieo-President— H.  H.  Bligh,  K.O. 

'2nd  Vice-President — James  Ballantyne. 

Secretarv — S.  J.  Jenkins,  B.A. 

Treasurer — ^A.  H.  Whitcher. 
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Librarian — 0.  J.  Klotz. 
Curator— 0.  J.  Jollitl'e,  M.A. 

Oonncillors— W.  B.  LeSueor^  LLJ).;  B.  W.  M»,  hUD.i  W.  H. 
Harriiigtoii.  T  îî.S.C. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Society  has  been  attended 
by  rather  more  than  average  vaeoess,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
it  is  doing  something  in  the  of  placing  before  its  xaembera  the 
ineaoB  of  a  broader  and  fuller  culture. 

YI.— From  The  Ottama  Fidd  NaiuràUât^  Club, 
throng  Hb.  W.  T.  Uaooun. 

On  the  18th  of  Msztsh  last^  the  Ottawa  Field  NatnralirtB^  Olub 
completed  its  twenty-third  year  eince  oiganization  and  the  work 
accompliehed  during  the  twelye  moivQia  just  passed  shows  that  the 
Club  is  as  actÎTe  as  oTer,  with  a  bright  ouUoc^  for  the  future. 

A  hopeful  indication  of  more  actiTO  intezesi  in  the  work  of  the 
Club,  is  the  attention  which  is  being  given  to  nature  study  by  our 
educational  institutions.  Already  this  movement  has  brought  a 
desire  among  the  teachers  for  more  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  and  the  increased  interest  they  have,  of  late,  taken  in  the  work 
of  the  Club  is  very  marked.  Some  of  them  are  already  impart- 
ing information  regarding  birds,  plants,  insects,  etc.,  to  their  pupils, 
and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  more  young  people  will,  in  the 
fatnxe,  take  an  interest  in  natural  history. 

MmbeiMp, 

The  Club  membership  is  now  about  250,  in  addition  to  which 
are  seven  corresponding  members.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Olub  to  increase 
the  number  of  working  members,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  induce 
aa  many  as  possible  to  zegulsrly  attend  the  soirées,  and  ezeniBions  held 
during  the  year. 

WinUr  Soirées, 

Tbe  soirées  held  dozing  Isst  winter  were  veiy  successful,  both  in 
regard  to  tiie  quality  of  the  material  presented,  and  in  the  largo 
audiences  whieh  gatheied  to  hear  the  speakers.  The  eoune  was  mors 
Tsried  than  in  former  years  as,  departing  from  the  usual  custom  of 
depending  principally  on  local  members,  several  gentlemen  were  invited 
fnm  other  diies  to  deliver  lectures  before  the  Olub. 
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Following  IB  the  programme  as  oanied  ont:^  

1901.' 

Dec  10.— Fresident'B  Address,    Or  the  Extiiictioii  of  Uaelal  Animab 
in  Modesn  Times/' 
Short  addieeaea  by  Dr.  J.  A.  MacCabe,  FJa.S.C.;  Profeaaor 

liaooQn  and  others.  ; 
ConyerBazione,  with  exhibition  of  Natnml  Hiatory  objecta 
and  MicroBOOpe  slidea. 

1902. 

Jan.  14.—"  On  the  Belation  of  Geology  tc  Geography/'  illnatrated  by 
lantern  slides,  by  Professor  R.  A.  Daly. 
Report  of  the  Geological  Branch. 
Jan.  28.— "The  Natural  Hiatoiy  of  Honej  Beea^"  by  Mr.  Percy  H. 

Selwyn. 

Report  of  tho  Entomological  Branch. 
Jfeb.  11. — "The  Ferns  of  Canada,"  illustrated  by  lantern  alides,  by 
Kev.  Kobert  Campbell,  D.J).,  Montreal. 
Report  of  the  Botanical  Branch. 

•  Feb.  26.—"  The  Present  Position  of  the  Evohition  Throng''  illustrated, 

by  Professor  E.  W.  MacBride,  McGill  University, 
Mf-ntreal. 
Report  of  the  Zoological  Branch. 
Mar.  11. — Native  Bird>:  their  Chanictenstics  and  Habits."  illustrated 
by  lantern  «lides,  by  W.  E.  Saunder8>  Esq.,  London. 
Report  of  the  Ornithological  Branch. 
Mar.  18. — ^Annual  Meeting.    Reports  of  Council  and  election  of  otiicers. 

**  Notes  on  the  Arboretum  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  I^Iacoun. 
A  special  lecture  was  delivered  on  Februar}'  22nd,  by  Dr.  Conway 
MacMillan,  of  Minnesota  l  uiversity,  which  proved  of  gimt  interest, 
the  subject  being  ''Marine  Biological  btations  on  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  B.  C." 

Excursions. 

« 

The  ezcnniona  and  Bub-ezcnnions  held  during  the  Beaaon  of  IdOl, 
were  not  aa  numerous  aa  in  Bome  pievioua  yean,  but  thia  was  not  owing 
to  lack  of  arrangement  for  them»  but  to  tiie  fact  that  the  weather  waa 
Teiy  unfavourable  on  most  of  the  dates  chosen.  Much  field  work  waa, 
however,  done  by  individual  membera  of  the  Club. 
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Work  done  by  the  Several  Branches  of  the  Club. 

The  work  of  the  various  branchée  covers  a  wide  field.  Much 
additional  material  was  obtained  by  the  Geological  Branch  and  notes 
were  made  on  the  stratigraphy  and  character  of  tlic  rock  formations  near 
Ottawa,  the  strata  being  photographed  at  many  places.  A  list  of  fossils 
from  the  Utica  formation  and  a  list  of  fossil  ST^ongee  from  geological 
forniaiions  near  Ottiiwa,  were  furnished  by  this  branch,  also  a  list  of 
Pleistocene  shells  from  the  sand-pit  about  two  miles  above  Hog's  Back 
on  the  Kideau  îîiver.  The  interest  and  work  in  botany  was  maintained, 
and  several  new  sj)ecie8  were  added  to  the  Ottawa  flora  during  the  year. 
Tour  I'i  which  were  violete  now  to  science.  In  Zoology  there  are  few 
workers.  Some  interesting  ^-tudieis  were,  however,  made  and  placed 
on  ret  ord.  Many  interesting  infects  were  captured  dnring  the  year  by 
ineml>erë  of  ihe  Pjitoniologic-al  Branch,  nnd  the  life  Insiorie's  others 
were  ?tndifd.  The  work  of  inflating  the  skins  of  larva?  was  also  con- 
tinued !>y  several  of  the  members,  and  good  collections  of  these  are 
being  made.  The  work  covered  by  the  Ornithological  Branch  was  about 
the  same  a.-  in  previous  years.  The  dates  of  the  arrival  of  about  125 
species  were  leeorded.  Several  local  obsea^ers  sent  in  their  records 
and  the  earliest  dates  were  taken.  In  addition  to  this  a  comparative 
table  of  the  first  arrival  of  birds  in  several  parts  of  Canada  was  made 
and  published  in  the  Naturalist. 

The  OWiwa  NaéuralUt. 

The  Ottawa  Nataralist,  the  official  orgim  of  the  Club,  was  published 
fegolarly  during  the  past  year  nnder  the  editozship  of  Mr.  James  M. 
tfacoim.  Twelve  numbers  were  issued  containing  286  pages,  three 
maps,  six  botanical  plates  and  five  palœontological  plates.  Over  fifty 
titles  of  papers  appeased  in  this  Toltune»  which  is  the  fifteenth  that  has 
bmi  published. 

Officen  of  thé  Club, 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  March,  1901^,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  1902-03. 

Patron — The  Bight  Honourable  Earl  of  Minto,  GoTemor-Gkneral 
of  Canada. 

President^Robert  Bell,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  LL.D. 
Vice-Presidents — W.  T.  Macoun,  A.  E.  Attwood,  M.A. 
Libianan--&  B.  Sinclair,  B^.,  Ph.D. 
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Seoretaiy— W.  J.  Wikon,  Fh.  B.  (Geolcgicil  Svmy  Depi.) 

Treamrer— A.  Gibson  (Centnl  Expoimental  Fann.) 

Committee-^aA.  Hetcher,  W.  H.  Hmington,  F.  T.  Shutt,  IObb 
M.  McK.  Scott,  MiflB  A.  Matthew^  mm  B.  B.  If cQueaten. 

Standing  Oonumttwa  of  CVnindl— Pabli8]iing--nJ.  Fletcfa«r,  W.  T* 
Haconn»  F.  T.  Shutt,  W.  J.  Wilion»  A.  E.  Attwood. 

Ezeii!iBÎ<mB->W.  H.  Hamngton,  W.  J.  Wilaon»  A.  Qibeon,  S.  B. 
«Sinclair^  Min  Scotl^  Misa  IfcQna&tôiy  Hias  Hattherva. 

SoiiéeB— S.  B.  Sindair,  F.  T.  Shutt,  J.  Fletcher^  A.  K  Attwood, 
Miaa  Scott,  Miaa  M cQnMten. 

Leaden— GteologjH-B.  W.  Ells^  Li  IC.  Lambe,  W.  J.  Wilson^  T.  J. 
Pollock  0.  F.  King. 

Botany— J.  M.  Maooiin,  G.  Quillet^  D.  A.  CampbeU»  A.  E.  Attwood, 
S.  B.  Sinclair. 

Entomology— J.  Fletcher,  W.  H.  Hamngton,  G.  H.  Yonng,  A. 
Gibson. 

Gonchology-^.  F.  Whiteavea^  F.  B.  Latefafoid,  J.  Ftetcber,  B.  Bell. 
Omitbology— W.  T.  Maoonn,  A.  G.  Kingston,  Mias  Hamer,  0. 
Gnillet. 

Zoology— John  Macoun,  W.  S.  Cddll,  E.  K  Prince»  Andrew  Halkett 
Archasology— T.  W.  E.  Sowter,  J.  Ballantyne. 

VU. —  i?'rorn  The  Hamilton  Scxmtific  Association  for  the  Fromoiion  of 
Literature,  Science  and  Art,  through  Da.  Bubosbs. 

Yonr  council  is  pleased  to  report  a  most  prosperous  year.  Fifty- 
one  new  members  have  joined  the  Association.  A  new  section  has 
been  forined — the  Astronomical,  which  is  most  active,  has  a  large 
membership,  and  holds  fortnightly  meetings.  The  Camera  section 
still  keeps  up  its  enthusiasm  and  is  preparinsr  for  another  aiinual 
exhibition.  The  Oeolodcal  ?potion  >till  has  the  able  support  of  Col. 
Grant,  anfl  has  nddod  many  new  fossils  to  our  collection,  beside  send- 
ing a  number  to  different  museums. 

During  the  year  the  museum  has  been  kept  open  each  Saturday 
afternoon  for  visitors. 

Tn  all  there  have  been  thirty-three  iin'otin;!?  held  at  which  papers 
have  been  road  and  discussed.     Those  road  before  the  f?eneral  Asso- 
ciation have  Tuostly  been  of  high  scientific  interest,  of  which  the  fol> 
lov  iuir  is  a  list: — 
1901. 

'N'ov.  14. —  Opening  Meeting — Inaufmral  Address,  Pres.,  Dr.  Morgan, 
Dec.     6.—**  Birds  of  New  Zealand,"  Dr.  D.  V.  Lucas. 
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1902. 

Jan.  16.— ''The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,^  E.  B. 

Biggar,  Esq. 

Feb.   13. — ^"'Matter  at  Low  Temperatoies/'  Prof.  Lang;  Toronto 

University. 

\far.   13.— "TLe  Manufacture  of  Iron/'  C.  Fox,  T'^q 
Àpril  17.— "  Kingsley's  Country  of  North  Devon/'  A.  H.  Baker,  Esq. 
May  1.— "Life  and  Culture  of  Prehistoric  Man/'  Prof.  Macalliim, 
Toronto  University, 
8.—"  Natural  TTi«torv  Soie^r  Wm.  Yates,  Esq. 
Valuahlc  papers  were  also  read  at  the  various  section  meetings. 
The  treasurer  reports  a  balance  on  hand  of  one  hundred  and 
eight}'  dollars. 

The  present  membership  is  175. 

VIII. —  IVom  The  JEntomohgieal  Society  of  OMario,  through  the 
Bev.  C.  J.  S.  Bethttkb,  D.C.L. 

The  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  has  now  completed  its 
thirty-eighth  year  and  continues  to  perform  good  work  of  a  practical 
and  scientific  character.  Its  membâship  maintaiDa  a  steady  growth 
and  there  is  a  frequent  demand  for  complete  sets  of  its  publications 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  Its  monthly  magasine  and  annual 
reports  contain  the  records  of  so  much  original  research  and  investi- 
gation that  they  have  become  essential  to  the  equipment  of  every 
student  in  this  department  of  natural  science. 

Boring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  regular  meetings  have  been 
held  in  the  Society's  room  at  London.  On  Tuesday  evenings  several 
young  men  have  met  for  the  systematic  study  of  insects,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Bethune  and  Mr.  Moffat;  on  Thursdays  the  Geological 
section  has  continued,  with  unabated  enthusiasm,  to  discuss  the  rocks 
and  minerals  of  the  surrounding  country;  on  alternate  Saturdays  the 
Microscopical  section  has  met  throughout  the  winter  to  investigate 
the  hidden  things  of  nature  and  study  the  beautiful  forms  which  can- 
not be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye.  Once  a  month,  on  Fridays,  the 
Ornithological  section  has  gathered  together  at  the  house  of  Mr.  W. 
£.  Saunders;  the  numerous  papers  by  its  members,  published  in  the 
OUawa  Naturalist,  testify  to  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which  they 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  bird  life.  During  the 
summer  the  Botanical  section  took  the  place  of  the  Microscopical,  and 
held  many  interesting  meetings.  One  field  ezeorsion  only  was 
made  —  to  Kcmioka,  a  favoorite  collecting  ground  near  London;  it 
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was  thoroughly  enjoyed  bj  the  few  botaniete  and  eniomologiBtB  who 
attended. 

The  branchée  of  the  Society  at  Montreal  and  Quebec^  the  former 
of  which  haa  flouriehed  for  twenty-eight  years^  report  that  they  have 
had  a  very  aatiaf actoiy  eeaeon.  Begular  meetinga  haye  been  held  and 
many  excellent  and  interesting  papers  were  presented;  a  few  'field 
days  hsTe  also  been  found  very  enjoyable  and  have  helped  much  in 
stimulating  the  ardour  of  those  who  attended  them.  The  Toronto 
branch,  like  that  at  Quebec,  is  now  five  years  old,  but  it  has  not 
received  nearly  so  much  encouragement  and  support  as  its  twin-sister 
in  the  lower  province.  Why  the  "Queen  City  of  the  West"  should 
furnish  so  few  entomologists  is  difficult  to  understand;  it  has  the 
advantage  of  many  distinguished  seats  of  learning,  several  extensive 
libraries,  a  number  of  scientific  professors,  and  a  rich  and  easily  accès- 
.  sible  country  for  exploration.  Notwithstanding  their  limited  num- 
ber, the  members  of  the  branch  have  held  frequent  meetings,  at 
which  several  excellent  papers  were  read,  and  have  made  good  progress 
in  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  insects  for  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Society's  work  is  the  delivery  of 
popular  lectures  by  competent  members.  Br.  James  Fletcher  has 
given  a  largo  number  on  insects,  noxious  weeds  and  nature  study,  in 
various  places  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
British  Columbia  ;  Dr.  Bethune  has  lectured,  chiefiy  to  school  children 
and  horticultural  societies,  in  London  and  a  number  of  towns  not  far 
distant,  on  noxious,  interesting  and  beneficial  insects;  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Saunders  ha?  addressed  teachers  and  other  assemblies  in  Montreal, 
Ottawa  and  other  places,  as  well  as  in  LoE<îon,  on  the  Birds  of  Can- 
ada. These  lectures  have  1)ccn  well  attended  and  listened  to  with 
great  interest,  and  will  evidently  do  much  to  awaken  and  stimulate 
a  love  for  natural  history  and  a  desire  to  know  more  about  the  wonders 
in  plant  and  animal  life  that  everywhere  surround  iis. 

Tho  thirtv-''ÎL']itli  annual  meeting  of  the  Sooiity  wa>  held  in 
T-nndon  in  November  last,  and  was  attended  by  the  Hon.  J.  Dryden, 
Minister  of  Agri(  iiHiire  for  Ontario,  and  a  number  of  members  from 
different  places.  The  proceedings  opened  with  a  discussion  on  the 
San  José  Scale,  its  ravages  in  Ontario  and  the  best  methods  of  kooping 
it  under  control;  much  useful  information  was  given  bv  ^îr.  6.  B. 
Fisher,  Provincial  Inspector  of  Scale  Insects;  Dr.  Fletcher,  the 
Dominion  Entomologist^  and  Professor  Webster,  State  Entomologist 
of  Ohio.  An  evening  mooting,  to  which  the  public  were  invited,  was 
held  in  the  Normal  School  building;  the  Hon.  J.  Dryden  took  the 
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ehiir  and  gave  the  openmg  addroM,  in  the  eofine  ùi  which  he  aaid 
thai  the  Entomological  Soclefy  was  one  of  the  hest  ae  well  aa  the 
aldest  of  the  aaaodationa  aided  by  the  Go^eniment  of  Ontario,  that 
"we  need  its  aoeorate  work  and  we  have  been  greatly  aided  and  helped 
Ij  it  daring  all  the  nearly  forty  yean  of  ita  enatenee,  and,  no  doabt^ 
thall  continne  to  be  helped  by  it  during  the  yeara  to  come."  The 
Ber.  Dr.  Tyles,  of  Qaebee,  the  Preaident  of  the  Society,  gave  an 
addreaa  on  "The  importance  of  Entomological  Studies  to  the  com- 
umiity  at  large/'  illuatrating  hia  remarka  with  a  beautifully  executed 
série»  .of  diagrams,  the  work  of  hia  own  hand.  He  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Fletcher,  who  apdce  on  "  The  value  of  Nature  Study  in  Educa- 
tion," and  concluded  with  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  of  planta, 
imecta  and  other  natural  objects.  During  the  remaining  sessiona 
snomber  of  valuable  practical  and  scientific  papers  were  read;  theae 
are  puhliahed,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  Officera,  Branches  and 
Sections  of  the  Society,  in  the  3dnd  Annual  Beport  recently  iaaued 
liT  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agricnlture. 

This  volume  of  128  pages  is  illustrated  with  two  plates — a  por- 
tnit  of  the  late  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  and  a  series*  of  figures  of 
the  moUi  ffijphaniria  cunea, —  three  maps  and  fifty-eight  wood  cuts 
in  the  text.  The  principal  articles  are  papers  on  the  insects  of  the 
year  1903,  by  the  directore,  Messrs.  Young,  Evans  and  Johnston,  and 
br  Professor  Lochhead  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Moffat.  "  The  Painted  Lady 
Butterfly  (Pyrameis  Cardui)  "  and  the  "  Entomological  Record,"  a 
netr  an(\  highly  important  feature,  which  is  to  be  con  tinned  annually, 
by  Dr.  James  Fletcher.  "  The  North  American  Fall  Web  Worms," 
iUostrated  by  the  beautiful  plate  already  referred  to,  by  "Nfr.  Henry 
H.  Lyman.  "  The  trend  of  Insect  DitTusion  in  North  America,"  the 
"Lnported  Willow  and  Poplar  Curculio,"  and  a  singular  case  of  a 
Cheese  mite  living  in  the  eiiltnre  intended  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Chinch-bug,  by  Professor  F.  M.  Webster.  Two  useful  papers  by  Prof. 
Lochhead  on  the  "  Hibernation  of  Insects,"  and  "  Nature  Study  Les- 
sons on  the  Mosquito."  A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Alston  Moffat,  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Archippus  butterfly,  whose 
hifaits  he  has  studied  for  many  years,  does  not  hibernate.  Interest  in^i; 
pspers  on  collecting  and  field  work,  by  Mr.  Evans,  on  the  attractive 
powers  of  an  electric  lamp;  Mr.  Winn,  on  his  wonderful  captures  at 
t  dump  of  milk-weed  at  dusk;  Mr.  Walker,  on  "A  collecting  trip  in 
lOttthrwestem  Ontario,"  and  Mr.  Qibson,  on  "A  Day  at  the  Mer 
Bleoa."  Dr.  Fyles  contributes  a  paper  on***Crickets";  Mr.  Stevenson, 
on  •  Commercial  Entomology  '*  ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  on  "  The  Food  of 
the  Qrasa  Snake,"  which  he  finds  to  be  cut-worms.  The  volume  doses 
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with  a  report  from  the  Northwest  (Canada)  Entomological  Society, 
by  Mr.  Gregson;  and  obituary  notices  of  the  late  Mm  Oxmerod  and 

Mr.  Otto  Lugger,  by  the  editor. 

The  Canadian  Entomologist/'  the  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Society,  is  now  in  its  34th  year  of  publication.  The  volume  fox  IdOl 
contains  348  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  five  full  .page  plates  and 
eleven  figures  from  original  drawings.  The  contributors  number 
sixty-two,  and  represent  Canada,  the  .United  States,  England,  Ger- 
many, Luxembourg  and  India.  The  principal  articles  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Descriptions  of  new  genera,  species  and  varieties  in 
Lepidoptera,  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Lyman,  A.  G.  Weeks,  A.  Busck  and 
Br.  Wm.  Barnes;  Orthoptera,  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Scudder,  Prof.  A.  P.  Morse 
and  Mr.  A.  N,  Caudell;  Hemiptera,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Ball  and  Prof.  H. 
Osborn;  Diptera,  by  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Messrs.  C.  Eobertson 
and  D.  W.  Coquillett;  Coleoptera,  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Wickham  and  Mr. 
H.  C.  Fall;  Hymenoptera,  by  Messrs.  E.  S.  G.  Titus,  W.  II.  Ashmead, 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  and  C.  Robertson;  Neuroptera,  by  ^Ir.  N".  Banks; 
and  Homoptera  (Hemiptera),  by  Messrs.  G.  B.  King  and  T.  D.  A. 
Cockerell.  Eleven  new  genera  and  suh'genera  are  desciibed,  and 
123  new  species  and  varieties. 

Papers  on  classification  and  sygtematic  entomolog}':  Ontario 
Acrididtr,  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Walker;  lists  of  Lepidoptera  from  Alberta, 
by  Mr.  WoUey  Dod;  from  southern  Manitoba,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Heath  ; 
the  Moths  of  Manitoba,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hanham,  and  the  Butterflies 
of  Nf})ra8ka,  by  Mr.  M.  Cary;  Cicadidœ,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  McGillivray; 
the  Genera  and  Species  of  Coccidae,  by  Professor  Cockerell;  the 
Oeir  Catocala,  by  Professor  G.  IT.  Freneh  and  Mr.  0.  C.  Poling; 
Sj»ilosoriia  r()ii;,^rua,  by  ^fr.  H.  H.  Lyman;  Genoric  names  in 
Ort]io|itera,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Rehii  ;  discussions  on  Lepidoptera,  by 
Dr.  II.  G.  byar.  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith  and  Prof.  A.  P.  Grote; 
Staphylinidie,  by  Dr.  E.  \Va«maTiTi  ;  Coccidae,  by  Mr.  G.  B.  King;  Col- 
leetincr  Notes  on  Kansas  Coleoptera,  by  Mr.  W.  Knans;  .Xmcriran 
Bees,  )'V  the  Kev.  T.  P».  Moricc  and  Prof.  Cockerell;  The  Genus  Osmia, 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  G.  Titus;  the  Respiration  of  Alcnrodes,  by  Prof.  C.  W. 
Woodworth:  the  Xiphidiini  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Morse; 
Note  on  B:eus,  by  Mr.  W.  IT.  IIarriiiL''ton. 

Life  histories  of  the  following-  insects  are  given:  Xylina  Bethunei, 
by  Mr.  Lyman;  several  s)>ocies  of  Tlvdr.'pcia,  by  Mr.  IT.  Bird  ;  the  Green- 
house I.eaf-tyer,  by  Dr.  Flctclier  and  Mr,  A.  Gibson;  the  Fall  Canker- 
worm,  by  Mr.  T).  E.  TTinds;  several  species  of  Catocala,  by  Messrs. 
G.  M.  and  F,,  A.  Dodge;  iSannothemis  bella.  hv  Mr.  K.  Weith  and  Prof, 
J.  G.  Needham;  and  Arctia  virguncula»  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gibson. 
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In  Economic  Entomology  there  are  important  papers  by  Mr.  E. 
D.  Sannderson  on  Plant-lice  affecting  peas,  clover  and  lettuce;  Diptera 
bred  fr<nn  cow  manure,  by  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard;  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  Beneficial  Insects,  by  Frol  E.  IL  Webatei;  ,the  Insect 
Eauna  of  Human  Excrement  (a  zevievr),  by  Dr.  J.  Metcher.  Also  a 
paper  on  the  effects  of  Soorpion  Tenom,  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Barrett. 

Officers  for  1901-1902:  — 

President- Rev.  T.  W.  Pyles,  D.C.L.,  F.L.S.,  South  Quebec. 

Vice-President — Professor  William  Lochhead,  Ontario  Âgricul- 
tural  College^  Guelpb. 

Secretary — William  £.  Saunders,  London. 

Treasurer — J.  H.  Bowman,  London. 

Directors — Division  No.  1— C.  H.  Young,  Ottawa. 

Division  No.  2 — J.  D.  Evans,  Trenton, 
Division  No.  3 — E.  M.  Walker,  Toronto. 
Division  No.  4 — G.  E.  Fisher,  Freeman. 
Division  No.  5 — J.  A.  Balkwill,  London. 

Directors  Ex-officio — (Ex-Presidents  of  the  Society) — Professor 
Wm.  Saunders,  LL.D.,  F.Ii.S.C,  F.L.S.,  Director  of  the  Experimental 
Farms,  Ottawa;  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.C.,  Lon- 
don; Janu^  Fletrhcr,  LL.D.,  P'.R.S.C,  F.L.S.,  Entomologist  and 
Botanist,  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa;  W.  H.  Harrington,  F.R.S.C., 
Ottawa;  John  Dearuess,  Normal  School,  London;  Henry  H.  Lyman, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.,  Montreal. 

Director  Ex-oflScio — (Ontario  Agricultural  College) — Profettsor 
Wm.  Lochliead,  Ouelph. 

Librarian  and  Curator — .J.  Alston  Moffat,  London. 

Auditors — J.  A.  Balkwill  and  W.  H.  Hamilton,  London. 

Editor  of  the  Canadian  Entomologist — Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  London. 

Editing  ComirnUee — Dr.  J.  Fletcher,  Ottawa;  H.  H.  Lyman, 
Montreal:  J.  D.  Evans,  Trenton;  W.  II.  Harrington,  Ottawa;  Profes- 
sor Lochhcad,  Guelph. 

Delegate  to  the  Royal  Society — Eev.  Dr.  Bethune,  London. 

Delegates  to  the  Western  Fair^-J.  A.  Balkwill  and  W.  E.  Saund<» 
ers,  London. 

Committee  on  Field  Bays — The  Chairmen  of  the  Sections  and 
Dr.  WoolTerton,  Messrs.  Balkwill,  Bowman,  Law,  Ifoffat,  Bennie  and 
SaunderSt  Loudon. 

Library  and  Booms  Committee — ^Messrs.  Balkwill,  Bethune, 
Deamess,  Moffat  and  Saunders,  London. 
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IX.— From  Tks  Canaâ4an  InHUuiê,  Toronto,  fhxongh 

Fbov.  Goudcah. 

The  council  of  the  Canadian  Institute  has  the  honour  to  lay 
before  its  members  its  fifty-third  annual  report. 

The  oonndl  has  mudi  pleasure  in  recording  an  increased  interest 
in  the  work  and  an  extension  in  the  influence  and  prestige  of  the 
Institute. 

During  the  past  session  regular  meetings  have  been  hdd»  at 
which  26  papers  have  been  read  and  presented,  classified  as  follows  : — 
Geology,  2;  Porestiy,  8;  Topography^  1;  Exploration  2;  Physics  1; 
Ornithology,  1;  Colour  Photography,  1;  Mining,  1;  Mineralogy,  1; 
Astronomy,  2  ;  Ethnology,  1  ;  Morphology,  1  ;  Biology,  1  ;  Arbitration, 
1;  Literature,  1;  Economics,  1;  Botany,  1;  History,  1;  Miscellaneous, 

Tho  goTicnil  intoTcst  which  many  of  the  papers  have  excited  has 
induced  a  lar<re  nuinher  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  non-members 
to  be  present  at  the  meetin^rs,  and  the  council  in  noting  this  increase 
in  the  desire  for  scientific  knowledge,  ascribe  no  little  portion  of  it 
to  its  labours  iïi  the  pa-^t.  The  introduction  of  electricity  and  the 
general  use  of  photography  have  permitted  their  use  to  an  extent 
formerly  unknown,  and  in  doing  so  have  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  snhjects  of  the  papers,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  those 
papers  which  are  devoted  to  the  progress  of  exploration  in  the  more 
leinote  portions  of  our  province  and  the  Dominion. 

The  re])ort  of  the  librarian  shows  that  there  is  a  steady  iniprove- 
■ment  in  the  library.  The  special  endowment  has  furnished  the  funds 
for  supplying  the  lacunR"  reported  by  Miss  Cowan,  and  for  purchasing 
some  special  sets  which  the  Institute  did  not  possess. 

The  growth  of  the  library  and  the  incrca-sed  interest  taken  in 
the  meetings,  forces  on  the  council  the  necessity  of  urging  upon  their 
successors  the  desirability  of  sparing  no  effort  to  dispose  of  the  pre« 
sent  building  and  to  remove  the  Institute  to  a  more  central  position. 
The  centre  of  population  has  moved  to  the  west  and  north,  and  the 
council  notes  an  increased  reluctance  on  the  part  of  its  members  to 
come  down  town.  They  are  confident  that  if  the  meetings  of  the 
Institute  could  be  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  College  Street,  its 
growth  and  influence  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  report  of  the  Biological  section  appended  shows  a  large 
amount  of  interesting  work  done;  14  papers  have  been  read  and  several 
summer  excursions  held. 

The  council  have  to  express  their  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  Hon. 
George  A.  Allan,  by  whose  death  the  Institute  loses  one  of  its  oldsst 
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members  and  hemrtiest  sapporters,  and  to  whom  it  ia  indebted  for 
doDAtiona  of  Talaable  books  and  the  offer  of  a  building  aite  which 

unfortunately  it  found  iteeif  imahLe  to  accept. 

The  council  congratulates  the  Royal  Society  on  its  proposed 
meeting  in  Toronto,  the  first  which  it  has  held  in  the  west,  and  trusts 
that  the  welcome  which  it  will  receive  will  induce  it  to  repeat  its 
visits  frequently. 

Daring  the  past  year  two  ordinary  and  six  associate  members 
have  been  added  to  the  roll,  and  nineteen  by  death  and  resignation 
have  been  removed,  so  that  the  total  munber  is  now  204. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  is  appended,  and  the  Council  expresses 
its  gratification  at  its  satisfactory  character.  The  very  careful  man- 
ner in  which  the  treasurer  has  administered  the  funds  of  the  Institute, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  auditors  after  an  exact  audit. 

During  the  past  year,  No.  13,  Vol.  7,  of  the  Transat  tions  was 
published.  It  contains  a  number  of  valuabh'  j)apers,  the  illu:3tratious 
of  which  were  enp^aved  at  considerable  cost  m  London  and  Boston. 
The  ;;reat€r  portion  of  the  next  part  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  Mrill  be  ready  at  an  early  date. 

The  council  have  again  to  bear  testimony  to  the  attention  and 
regularity  of  the  assistant  secretary.  Miss  Logan. 

Report  of  Librarian. 

The  librarian  begs  to  report  for  the  year  as  follows  :  — 
The  number  of  exchanges  received  during  the  year  is  2,273,  and 
tiie  number  of  donations  is  260.  The  number  of  volumes  added  to 
thu  library  by  purchase  is  33.  308  volumes  have  been  bound  and 
placed  on  the  shelvee.  The  number  of  books  and  periodicals  taken 
oat  dnnng  the  year  is  1>631. 

The  space  for  the  disposal  of  Tolnmes,  at  the  present  rate  of 
acquisition  to  the  lihraiy,  will  be  exhausted  in  about  three  yeais»  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Institnte  to  consider  at  an  early  date  what  is 
to  be  done. 

The  following  is  the  nmnher  hy  coontries  of  tSie  exchanges 
receired  during  the  year:  — 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland   861 

Canada   131 

Fnited  States   528 

France   230 

Austria-Hungary   162 

Italy   139 
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Qeimjuiy   166 

HoUand   3â 

Belgium   23 

Sweden. .  .    16 

Norway   47 

Denmark   12 

Bufisia  '   54 

Spain   »6 

Portugal   8 

Switzerland   29 

India   81 

Australia   82 

Sontli  America   85 

Mexico   65 

Japan   46 

Java   14 

Africa   22 

Straits  Settlement   2 

China   7 

New  Zealand   3 

Jamaica   2 


2^73 

X. —  From  The  Natural  History  Society  of  Nmo  Brvniwiek,  through 

Db.  Q.  U.  Hay. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  the  report  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  New  Bniiipwiek,  which  I  am  pleased  to  say  is  in  an  excel- 
lent condition,  with  a  large  membership,  and  making  use  of  its  oppor- 
tunities for  work  to  the  be^ii  advantage. 

Every  ytar  the  Society  sees  the  importance  of  devoting  its 
ener^'ies,  almost  exclui^ively,  to  studying  and  making  kuowu  the 
natural  histon,'  of  New  Brunswick.  'i'o  this  end  the  studies  and 
tield  work  of  it^  members  arc  directed  ;  and  nearly  every  paper  and 
discussion  before  the  Society  during  the  past  year  and  in  other  recent 
years  keei>s  this  fruitful  and  important  subject  constantly  before  the 
public.  To  show  you  that  a  faithful  attempt  is  made  to  carry  this 
out  T  may  read  to  you  our  programme  of  papers  and  discussions  for 
the  past  year. 
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1901. 

Juu     8.   (a)  **  Botanical  Trip  among  South  Tobique  Lakes.  Addi- 
tions to  New  BninBwick  Plants,"  by  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay. 

(b)  "Changes  in  the  River  Valleys  of  New  Brunswick^" 

by  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong. 
Jd.n.    16.    (e)  Annual  Meeting.    Eeports.    Présidentes  Address. 
Feb.     6.    (a)  "  Sketches  of  Bird  Life,  "  by  A.  Gordon  Leavitt. 

(p)  "  Native  Plants  in  Bockv^ood  Park,  St.  John/'  by  Dr. 

G.  U.  Hay. 

(c)  "Catalogue  of  New  Brunswick  Plant  Formations,"  by 

Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong. 
Mar.    Ô.    (a)  "Mountain,  Lake  and  Hiver  Scenery  in  New  Bruns- 
wick," by  Prof,  L.  W.  Bailey. 
Q)  "A  Plea  for  certain  Birds  Considered  Destructive/' 
bv  J.  W.  Ranks. 

April   2.    (a)  "  Insect  Life  in  the  Nerepis  Valley/'  by  W.  Mcintosh. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong. 
(6)  "Physiography  of  the  Digdegiiash  Lake  Basin,"  by 

May     7.    An  Evening  with  the  Microscope,  by  Members  of  the  Sec- 
tion on  Microscopy. 

■Tane    4.    (a)  "Kote  on  the  Possibility  of  Developing  Power  by  the 

Movement  of  Tides  at  the  Falls  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John  Eiver,"  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Duff. 
(b)  "Morphology  of  New  Bmnffwick  Water  lUls,"  hy 

Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong. 
(tf)  Beport  of  Delegate  to  Boyal  Society. 

Oct.     1.   (a)  ''Bandom  ITotea  on  Cape  Breton/'  {h)  "Additional 

Notée  on  the  Cambrian  of  C.  B.,  with  deacriptiona  of 
new  species/'  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew. 

Not.    5.   (a)  ^  Ohsemtioins  on  a  Snmmer's  Work/'  by  Prof.  L;  W. 

Bailey. 

(ft)  "  Notea  on  the  Physiography  of  the  Tn-a-dook  (Little 
Southwest  Ifiiamicfai)  Lake  Baahi,''  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Ganong. 

Dee     8.   (a)    Onr  Forests  and  their  Inhabitants/'  by  W.  A.  Hick- 

man,  ICmA* 

(()  "Preliminary  List  of  Coleoptera  of  New  Bmnawick," 

by  WOliam  Mdntosh. 
{e)  ''On  the  Physiogiaphy  of  the  Tofaiqae-Miramichi 

Watersbed,''  by  Ptof.  W.  F.  Ganong. 
(<0  "  Observations  in  Wild'  Garden  at  Ingieside,"  by  Dr. 

G.  U.  Hay. 
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In  addition  to  our  regular  programme  of  lectures  there  are 
eienieiiua'y  taika  and  discussions  every  week  during  the  winter  fur  ilie 
younger  members.  The  ladies'  association,  in  conection  with  liie 
Society,  has  an  interesting  and  well  arranged  course  of  lectures  on  a 
variety  of  topics  during  the  same  season.  The  library  and  iiiuseiim 
are  open  three  afternoons  during  the  week  to  the  general  public,  espe- 
cially to  tho  t*^achers  and  pupils  of  the  schools.  Frequently  whole 
claiises  from  the  ?(hools  may  be  found  in  the  rooms  examining  and 
studying  the  objeot«  m  the  museum  or  listening  to  the  elemeataxy 
lectures. 

During  'the  past  year  an  active  committee  of  the  Society  has 
directed  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  setting  aside  in  nor- 
thern New  Brunswick  a  forest  and  natural  park  reserve,  similar  to 
those  in  ()iit<ino  and  in  the  States  of  tht^  Union,  where  the  native 
flora  and  iauiia  may  reiiiam  uudiùiurbcJ  and  '^s  hich  may  be  for  the 
enjoyment  and  instruction  of  the  people.  1  am  happy  to  stuie  that 
the  New  Bnuifiwidc  Legislature  at  its  recent  session  passed  an  act 
to  make  such  a  reservation,  and  during  the  present  summer  a  c<mi- 
miwioii  may  vieit  the  eection  proposed  for  the  park,  to  examine  it  and 
determine  its  boundaries. 

Our  total  memberabip  is  211^  made  up  of  4  lMm<«aiy  members, 
6  life  membevsy  22  correspoadiog  members,  70  ordinaiy  and  110  ladj 
assoeiata  membets.  The  latter  take  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Society,  especially  in  the  libraiy  and  museum. 

The  provincial  government  has  increased  its  grant  to  the  Society 
from  $200  to  $300,  thus  providing  for  the  enlargement  of  its  pnblica- 
lion,  the  annual  bulletin,  which,  for  the  past  year,  is  the  largest 
the  Society  hsa  ever  puUished.  It  contains  articles  on  the  geology 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew;  notes  on 
the  natural  histoiy  and  physiography  (rf  Nsfw  Brunswick,  by  Prof.  W. 
F.  Ganong;  a  descriptive  account  of  the  South  Tobique  Lakes,  with 
the  botany  of  the  region,  by  Dr.  G.  IT.  Hay;  the  annual  address  of 
<^he  president,  Hon.  J.  V.  Ellis;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  reports 
of  progress  in  the  various  departments  of  work  in  which  the  members 
of  the  Society  are  interested. 

The  following  are  the  officers  and  members  of  the  coundl  for 
the  year:  — 

President — Hon.  John  V.  Ellis,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents — Geo.  F.  Matthew,  I1L.D.,  Heniy  George  Addy, 
M.D. 

Treasurer — A.  Gordon  Lravitt. 
Secretary — G.  U.  Hay,  D.Sc. 
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Librarian — Geoffrey  Stead,  C.R 
Curators — S.  W.  Kain,  J.  W.  Banks,  Wm.  Melntosh. 
AdcUtional  Kemben— J.  Boy  Campbell^  James  A.  £st^,  W.  F. 
Hathcfwaj. 

XL^Vnm  Th§  Nova  Scoivm  ImtUuiê  of  Sdoneê, 
tiuongli  Kb.  Hsnxt  S.  Poolb. 

The  NoTO  ScotiaB  Institate  of  Sdenee,  thioujg^  its  delegate,  begs 
to  sabmît  to  the  Boyal  Societj  of  Canada  a  report  on  its  proceedings 
doling  tJie  past  sessioii. 

Meetings  were  held  from  No?ember,  1901,  to  June,  1902. 

The  foUowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1901-2: — 

Pteeident— A.  H.  HaoKay,  Esq.,  LLJ).,  F  JLS.C.,  einofBdo  F 

Ist  Viee-FreeidentH-F.  W.  W.  Bosne,  Esq.,  O.E. 

Snd  Vice-President— Henry  S.  Poole,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.S.C.>  Ac. 

Tressnrer— W.  C.  Silnr,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^Prof.  Eben  Kackay,  Ph.]). 

Becording  Secretary — Harry  FierB,  Esq. 

Libraiian — Maynard  Bowman,  Esq. 

Other  Members  of  Council — ^Alexander  McKay,  Esq.,  Edwin  Gilpin, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  LL.D.;  M.  Murphy,  Esq.,  Prest.  Can.  Soc  C.B.,  D.Sc.;  H. 
H.  Bead,  Esq.,  M.D.;  W.  L.  Bishop,  Esq.;  B.  McColI,  Esq.,  C.E.;  H. 
W.  Johnston,  Esq.,  C.E. 

Anditors— Wm.  McEerron,  Esq.,  and  G.  W.  T.  Irving,  Esq. 

Parts  3  and  4  of  Tolnme  X.»  new  seriee^  of  the  proceedings  and 
trsBBSctions  are  in  press  snd  will  be  issued  shortly. 

In  May,  1901,  the  Institate  passed  a  lesolntion  anthorizing  the 
formation  of  local  organisations  of  its  members  in  particnlar  sections 
of  the  province,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  scientific  study 
snd  investigation.  Under  the  provisione  of  this  resolution  a  branch 
vss  established  at  WolfviBe,  N.  S.,  in  May,  1901,  under  the  presidency 
of  I^fessor  E.  Haycock,  and  has  held  a  snocessfnl  session. 

The  following  papers,  etc.,  were  communicated  to  the  Institute 
dming  the  session  of  1901-02>-> 

L— !"  A  Talk  on  Roman  Coins/*  by  R.  W.  McLachlan,  Esq. 

"Presidential  Address,"  by  À.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Jj—"  Exhibition  of  a  Condensed  form  of  Botr}'chium  tematura  found 

at  Blomidon,  N.S.;''  by  A.  H.  MacKay,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
4.—*' The  Progress  of  Geological  Investigation  iu  Nova  Scotia,"  by 

B.  W.  Ells,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
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6,— "  iijciiibilion  of  a  Collection  of  Flowers,  made  in  Labrador,  July 
and  AuguBt,  ll^Ul/'  by  W&lt«r  H.  l^imt,  Esq.,  and  named  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay. 

6.  — "  The  Cambrian  Age  of  the  Dictyonema  Slates  of  New  Canaan 

and  Kentviile,  :N'.S.,"  by  H.  M.  Ami,  Esq.,  D.  Sc. 

7. ~"  Kemarks  upon  supposed  Worm-Trails  in  Argillite,  from  the 

^incline  at  Green  BanJc^  Point  Pleasant^  Halifax/'  by  H.  S. 
Poole,  Ksq.,  F.R.S.C. 

8.  — "  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Digby  CrOunty,"  by  Miss  A.  Louise  Jaggar^ 

of  Kedlands,  California. 

9.  — "  On  the  Di^erniination  of  the  Freozing-Point  Depression  Const<ant 

for  Electrolytes,''  by  Thomas  C.  Hebb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Dalhouaie 
College. 

10.  — "  Supplementary  Note?  on  "Drift  Tro     av.  Eroding  and  Transport- 

ing Agent,"  by  Walter  H.  i'rest,  Esq.,  M.E. 

11.  — " Agrirultiir!il  Credit,"  hv  Professor  John  Davidson,  Phil.D., 

University  of  New  Brunswick. 

12.  — "On  the  Standardization  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  with  Borax,"  by 

R.  8.  P.oehner.  Esq.,  B.Se. 
18.— "On  the  r>etermination  of  Freezing-Point  Depressions  of  Dilute 

Solutions  of  Electrolyte?."  by  T.  C.  llthh,         M  A. 
The  follo^^ng  papers,  &c.,  were  brought  before  the  WoUviUe  branch 
of  the  Institute: — 

1.  — Exhibition  of  a  Collection  of  Shellftftûm  the  Loo  Chou  Islands," 

by  Pcv.  T.  G.  Harrington. 

2.  — "Outline  of  the  (Jeological  Structure  of  Eings  County,"  by  Prof. 

Ernest  Hnvpook. 

8. — ^"Exhibition  of  \r^;t  of  Mudwa^p  from  Port  Elgin,  N.B.,  and  an 
areonnt  of  the  habits  of  the  Insect,"  by  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears. 

4. — "Exhil)ition  of  about  fifty  species  of  Kings  County  Mollusca,  with 
notes  on  their  habits"  by  Prof.  E.  "W.  Sawyer. 

6. — "  Eemarks  on  Concentrates  from  Home  and  Foreign  Mines,  and 
Exhibition  of  Mnterial,"  by  E.  N.  Payzant,,  F^q.,  M.D. 

6.  — "  Piiraeitee  of  th.  Cabbage  Worm,"  by  A.  H.  "Ruggles,  Esq. 

7.  — "Annual  Petreat  of  the  Coaat  of  Minas  Basin,  at  Long  Island, 

Kings  County,"  by  Prof.  Ernest  Haycock. 

XII. —  From  The  Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society, 
through  the  Hon.  J.  W.  TiOITOLST. 

During  the  season  the  following  papeiB  were  read: — 
1901. 

Not.  26. — ^"The  Beal  Acadian,"  Professor  McMechan. 
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1902. 

Fek  — "  Lord  Charles  GrevUle  MonUgue/'  Ui.  E.  F.  Hart. 
Mir.  — "  Historical  Notes  of  North  Queens,  Mr.  R.  R.  McLeod. 

The  Society  during  the  year  has  puldished  **  History  of  the  War 
d  181»,"  by  James  Hannay,  D.C.L.,  as  a  ▼olume  of  transactions. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  February  11,  1902,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  elected:  — 

President — Hon.  J.  W.  Longley. 

Vice-Presidents— Hon.  L.  G.  Power,  Hon.  Judge  Townsend,  and 
W.  H.  HiU,  Esq. 

Corresponding  Secretary — F.  Blake  Orofton,  Esq. 
Recording  Secretary — W.  L.  Payzant,  Esq. 
Treasurer — R.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Council— Bev.  Dr.  Smith,  Bey.  Dr.  Saunders,  Prof.  A.  McMechan, 
and  J.  J.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Xm. — From  7%s  Naiural  History  Society  of  BrUUh  Gohimhia, 
through  Mb.  Frank  Stltbster,  Acting  Secretary. 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  brief  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  above  Society. 

During  the  year  inol-02  twenty-one  regular  meetinp^  were  held, 
with  a  larger  average  attendance  ilmu  the  previous  year. 

There  were  nineteen  papers,  lectures  and  addresses  delivered,  a 
number  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  list  accompanying  this  report, 
▼ere  on  original  subjects  pertaining  to  British  Columbia  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Frequent  contributions  have  been  inade  durinje:  the  year  to  the 
library  of  the  Society,  and  to  the  Natural  History  collection. 

With  the  interest  which  at  present  attaches  to  the  work  of  the 
Society,  nml  the  incrra^iTit:  roll  of  membership,  hopes  are  entertained 
of  alar^rtr  am  omit  of  original  mvestijEration  in  this  exceedingly  fruitful 
field  of  natural  history  research.  Among  the  new  departures  which 
hare  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  s(»op€  of  the  Society's 
work,  one  of  the  most  important  has  been  the  formation  of  iin 
'Historical  Section  "  for  the  better  preservation  of  local  records  and 
memorials  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  province. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  1001-02  are  as  follows:  — 

President — Canon  Beanlands,  M.A. 

Ist  Vice-President — James  B.  Anderson,  Dep.  Minister  of  Agri- 
cdtiire. 

Snd  Yice-President — Oregon  C.  Hastings. 
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Secretary — E.  E.  Gosnell. 

Treasurer — Carl  Loewenberg. 

Curator  and  Librarian — Frank  Sylvester. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  C.  ¥.  Newcombe. 

Total  Dumber  ot  members  109. 

JAsi  of  Fapers  Bead. 

"Native  Ideas  of  Alaskan  Races  to  Future  Condition,''  by 
Oregon  C.  Hastings. 

The  "  Prehibtoric  Cairna  of  British  Columbia,"  by  Frank  Syl- 
vester. 

The  "Honey  Bee,"  by  B.  F.  Robinson. 
The  **  Butterfly/'  by  W.  Croker  Fox. 

An  addreM  on  the  Educational  System  of  Japan,  by  Prof.  K. 
Yendo. 

"Hybridization  and  Specific  Yariation,"  by  Bot.  Canon  Bean- 
lands. 

Ân  address  by  James  Deans  npon  hie  recent  trip  to  Eorope. 
An  address  on  Nature  Studies. 

"Historical  Beview  of  the  Life  of  the  late  J.  W.  McKay  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co./'  by  James  Deans. 

An  address  by  Professor  Conway  McMillan,  of  the  Minnesota 
State  University. 

The  "Mineral  Resources  of  Tancouver  Island  and  adjacent 
Coast/*  by  W.  IT.  Brewer. 

Kartli(n:akes  " — illustrated,  by  F.  Napier  Dennison. 
Six  Months  at  Cape  Nome/'  by  0.  C.  Hastings. 

"  Philosophical  Ideas  of  Ancient  India/'  by  Rev.  Canon  Newton. 

''Mountain  Climbing" — illustrated,  by  £.  H.  Jamieson  and 
Howard  Chapman. 

"  The  Physical  Basis  of  Logic/'  by  F.  W.  Caulfield,  B.A. 

"  Pelagic  Scaling/*  by  Capt.  Clarke. 

"  Some  Notes  on  British  Columbia  " —  illustrated^  by  U.  Car- 
michael. 

XIV, —  From  The  Weniwurlh  Hislorirnl  Society,  through 

Mfis.  J.  Rose  Holden. 

Our  officers  for  the  year  now  just  cloeing  are: — 
President — F.  W.  I'eaman. 
let  Vice-President — ^frs.  Edward  Martin. 
2nd  Vice-President — Charles  Lemon. 
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3rd  Yiee-Pïwident— Hn.  J.  Bow  Holdeii. 
Seo-Tieasnrer— JiiBtas  A.  Oiiffln. 
Gdr.-Seeretaiy— Mn.  C.  FeesaidaL 

Ezeeatire  Conncfl— Bev.  Gknon  E.  It  Bland,  lii|or  F.  Snider,  S.  F. 
Luier,  £.0.;  J.  W.  JonM,  J.  H.  Land,  J.  G.  Y.  Bnikholder,  B.  T. 
Lancefidd,  Mis.  8.  Cany,  Mrs.  S.  Skter  and  lin.  B.  G.  Sntberland. 

Tvo  pfnUic  meeting  have  been  held  when  papers  have  been  read, 
u  fdlowa:  — 

KoT.  23,  1901.^A  paper  entiiled  "The  Conatitutional  Develop- 
ment  of  Canada,^  was  read  by  Prof.  Adam  Shortt,  of  <)neen'B  TTniver- 
ntyy  Ein^Bton. 

Haich  4,  190S.--A  paper  by  Mr.  F.  Eidner,  entitled  Odds  and 
Ends  of  Early  Life  in  Hamilton,"  was  read. 

There  have  been  a  nnmber  of  meetinga  of  the  EzeeutiTe  Conndl 
beld  4o  advance  the  intereato  of  the  Sociefy  and  promote  a  knowledge 
of  histoiy. 

This  Sodaigr  haa  devoted  mnch  attentUm  to  the  Muaoom  in  Dondnxn 
Castle,  in  which  its  own  belongings  are  placed,  and  the  institution  of 
which  has  been  to  a  large  extent  dne  to  the  efforts  of  this  Society  and 
its  members.  Mrs.  Cany,  one  of  onr  Executive  Coandl,  has  loaned  to 
the  mnseom  her  collection  of  shells  and  other  curiosities.  The  col- 
lection of  shells  numbers  about  3,000,  and  is  said  to  be  the  third  best 
in  the  Bonunion. 

Mnch  time  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  search  for  information 
Rgsiding  the  early  history  of  this  section  of  the  country;  some  of  the 
results  wiU  appear  in  the  pamphlet  to  be  issued  by  the  Society  this 
month,  and  artidea  now  in  preparation  will  at  a  later  date  be  pub- 
lished. One  of  our  Yice^Presidents,  Mrs.  J.  Bose  Holden,  has  been 
particularly  active  in  thia  respect  and  will  soon  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  her  researches.  Onr  corresponding  secretary  has  busily 
combatted  the  attempt  to  erect  at  Quebec,  a  monument  in  memory  of 
Gen.  Montgomery,  and  the  Quebec  Historical  Society  gives  her  credit 
for  having  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  that  project. 

The  Society  has  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  its  esteemed  Hon. 
President,  Geo.  H.  Milk^  Esq.,  to  whom  was  principally  due  its  oiganiza- 
tion  and  who  did  much  to  make  it  a  live  and  useful  institution. 

XT. — Frvm  The  Elgin  Biêtorical  and  Scimtifie  Institute,  through 

Mb.  J.  W.  Stswabt. 

TiiiB  InBtitute  has  to  report  another  active  and  profitable  year. 
There  hag  been  a  «r  ïod  attendance  at  all  the  general  meetings  and  meet- 
ings of  the  Council.     A  series  of  lectures,  open  to  the  public,  were 
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arranged  for  and  carried  out  during  Ihe  winter^  resultmg  in  much  bene- 
ût,  pleasure  and  some  financial  profit. 

The  series  comprised  : — 

Leciure  by  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lit.D. 
(Laval),  Honorary  Secretary  and  ex-President  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Canada,  on  "  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  in  1783  and  1901." 

Lecture  by  Professor  Maurice  Ilutton,  M.A.,  Principal  University 
College,  Toronto,  on  "  The  Greek,  the  iioman,  the  Kngiishman  and  the 
Frenchman." 

Lecture  by  Rov.  George  M.  Wrong,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Toronto,  on    Oliver  Cromwell.** 

Address  by  Mr.  Jas.  IL  Coyne,  B. A.,  I'resident  of  the  Ontario  His- 
torical Society,  on  "  Impressions  of  Travel.*' 

Lecture  by  S.  Silcox,  B.A.,  on  "The  Link  between  Plant  and 
Animal." 

Lecture  by  Mr.  0,  J.  Stevenson,  B.A.,  on  '"The  development  of 
the  l^orel." 

Lecture  by  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh,  in  Duncombe  Opera  House,  on  "  The 
Scenic  Wonders  of  Europe.** 

Since  the  last  lej^ort,  the  museum  collection  bas  been  increased  and 
valuable  donations  have  been  made  to  tbe  library. 

The  projected  Talbot  Memorial  has,  we  regret,  made  little  progrès? 
during  the  year. 

The  ladies^  branch  has  been  especially  active.  Among  the  histori- 
cal papers  read  at  their  meetings  were  the  foUowing: — 

History  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels,  St.  Thomas." 

History  of  St.  John's  Church,  St.  Thomas.*' 
.  "  Early  Schools  and  School  Teaching." 
"  History  of  St.  Thomas  Schools.** 
"  Habits  and  Custom^  of  Early  Settlers.** 
"  Sketch  on  Early  Furniture  and  Bcmestic  TJtensils.'* 
"Early  Political  Kv-ni 
"  Indian  Picture  Writing.*' 
"  Roads  and  Modes  of  Transportation.'* 
"  Early  Surveys  of  Elgin." 
"  History  of  the  Drake  Family.** 
"  Sketch  of  Laura  Secord.'* 
"  Pinnror  Hit^fory  of  John  Andrews.** 
"History  of  iho  Banncrnian  Family.** 
The  ofTuorç  of  thn  Instituto  are  as  follows:— 
President — J.  W.  Stewart. 
Vice-PresidPTît — S.  Silpox.  B.A, 
Secretary-Treasurer — K.  W.  McKay. 
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AsBisUint  Secretary — ^W.  H.  Murch. 
Curator— Mrs.  W.  St.  Thomas  Smith. 
Editor — Judge  Ermatinger. 

Council — Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bums,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gustin^ 
Mis.  F.  M.  Griffin,  Mrs.  S.  Chant,  W.  Atkin,  C  nnkei,  J.  H.  Coyne. 
The  officers  of  the  Ludi.    Auxiliary  are  as  follows: — 
President — Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilson. 
1st  Vice-President — ^Irs.  J.  H.  Coyne. 
2nd  Vice-President — Mrs.  C.  0.  Ermatinger. 
3id  Vice-President— Mrs.  D.  O'Shea. 
Conesponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Gnstin. 
Becording  Sccrctnry — Mrs.  S.  Siloox. 
Assistant  Secretary — Miss  Claris. 
Treasnier — Mrs.  E.  Caughell. 
Assistant  Treasurer — Miss  F.  McLachlin. 
Curator- Mrs.  W.  St.  Thomas  Smith. 

XVI. —  From  The  Historical  and  ScierUific  SocUijf  of  Manitoba, 

through  Mb8.  Geobge  Brtce. 

There  has  been  no  report  of  the  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of 
Manitoba  presented  before  the  Royal  Society  since  that  of  1898.  During 
the  last  three  years  the  position  of  the  Society  has  remained  unchanged. 
It  still  has  for  its  aims  historical  and  scientific  research  into  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  countries  lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Pacific 
(  oast,  and  during  these  years  it  has,  as  in  former  times,  done  effective 
work. 

it  still  iîî  greatly  hindered  in  its  aims  by  the  want  of  couveuient 
rooms  for  its  purposes.  The  City  Hall  of  Winnipeg,  in  addition  to  tlie 
cîTic  (I<-partmeDts,  accojiiniodates  at  present  the  FrtHî  Public  Library, 
which  possesses  about  10,000  books,  and  the  Historieal  and  Scientific 
boca-ty,  with  its  valuable  reference  library  of  aliout  4,000  volumes. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  building  for  the  circulating  library  pro- 
BÙsed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  erected,  that  the  Hiaiorical  Society  will 
rett'ive  consideration  and  be  given  space  within  its  wails.  It  was  the 
Hietorieal  Society  that  first  institntod  the  public  lil^rnry  ;  it  still  has  with 
the  City  Council  a  joint  propria  ! or^hip  in  it  and  a  share  in  its  manage- 
ment, one  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  T)r.  Brv'ee,  bcini!;  cbairmnn  of 
thf  Library  Board.  By  arrangement  with  the  City  Council,  the  vahi- 
iible  reference  library  of  the  Historical  Society  is  accessible  to  the  read- 
ing public  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  public  library  would  certainly  be  incom- 
plete without  it. 
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CommitUe». 

Of  the  work  of  the  committees  appointed  by  the  Society,  the  moat 
mteresting  to  the  Royal  Society  will  undoubtedly  be  that  of  the  ArchaMH 

logical  and  Scientific  and  the  Literature  and  Publication  Committees. 

The  Arclia^ological  and  Scientific  Committee — Chairman,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Laird — has  had  its  patience  soiely  tried  in  cataloguing  its  specunens 
and  placing  them  in  eases  so  as  to  be  seen  to  most  advantage  in  the 
limited  space  allotted  to  its  department  ;  and  indeed,  the  work  of  increas- 
ing the  collection  has  almost  been  brought  to  a  standstill  for  want  of 
sufficient  room.-  Nevertheless^  during  the  last  three  years  quite  a  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  Indian  workmanship  have  been  acquired  and  a  col- 
lection of  valuable  coins  and  other  curios  has  been  placed  with  the 
Society  as  a  permanent  loan  by  Mr.  Basil  Hamilton. 

The  important  scientific  collection  of  the  Society  has  recently  been 
given  space  in  the  new  university  building,  where  it  can  be  exhibited  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  the  Society's  present  quarters. 

The  Literature  Committee — Chnirmnn,  I'rof.  A.  B.  Baird — has 
been  diligent  in  acquiring  books,  rare  or  out  of  print  on  Xorth-west 
subjects,  atul  the  Society's  collection  of  sucli  workt^  is  now  unique. 

Tn  1899  there  was  completed  a  work  commenced  some  years  before, 
viz.:  the  collecting,  classifying  and  bindiiif^  of  100  volumes  of  })amphl('ts 
and  typical  Western  newspapers.  Tbese  are  indnxcd  and  ea?v  of  refer- 
ence. The  most  important  sets  purchased  since  18i)S  were:  iiancroft's 
History  of  tlie  Pacilic  Coast  States,  'A9  vols.;  the  new  translation  of  the 
Jesuit  Relations,  134  vols.;  The  Frontenac  Edition  of  Parkinan's  Work.-', 
with  the  Life  of  Parkman,  17  vols.;  Bailey's  Cyclo})a'dia  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  the  completion  of  Leslie  Stephen's  Biographical  Dictionary, 
now  73  vols. 

Exchanges, 

The  Society  at  present  receives  exchanges  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers amounting  to  107;  and  hi&torical  and  scientific  exchanges  ol 
other  societies,  167. 

Obituary. 

The  Society  has  to  record  with  sorrow  the  loss  by  death  during  these 
years  of  the  followinL»^  members: — 

Honorary  Members — Sir  Wm.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  and,  quite  recently, 
the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  and  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Grant, 
D.D. 
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Conespondiog  Members — ^Mr.  Joseph  Fortescue,  retired  officer  ol 
the  Hudson's  Bay  service,  who  at  the  lonely  posts  of  the  Northwest 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ethnography.  For  a  paper  on  "  The 
Ethnography  of  Hudson  Bay/'  Mr.  Fortescne  reoeired  s  medal  from 
l'Institution  Ethnographique  de  Paris. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  C.M.G.,  prominent  in  Northwest  exploration. 

Peter  Warren  Wentworth  Bell,  a  retired  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  officer. 

Ordinary  Members — Mr.  Stephen  Nairn,  for  several  years  treasurer 
of  the  Society,  and  the  Very  fiev.  James  Dallas  O'Meara,  Dean  of 
fiuperf  8  JUnd. 

PubUcaHona, 

In  the  report  presented  in  1898,  a  list  of  publications  of  the  Society 
vsB  given  as  far  as  No.  5^,  Since  that  time  there  have  been  read  before 
tfae  Society  and  publiahed  the  following  papers: — 

No.  53.  "  Manitoba  Birda  of  Prey,"  by  A.  £.  Atkinson. 

Na  54.  ''The  Ohaiitable  Institationa  of  Winnipeg,  '  by  Mrs. 
George  Bryoe. 

No.  55.  The  Present  Status  of  Natural  Science  in  the  North- 
west," by  the  Ber.  W.  A.  Burman,  B.B. 

No.  56.    On  the  St.  Paul  Trail  in  the  Sixties/'  by  W.  G.  Fonseca. 

No.  57.  **  Barly  Bed  Biver  Culture,"  by  Mrs.  George  Bryce. 

No.  58.  Notes  and  Observations  of  Travels  in  the  Athabasca  and 
Slave  Lake  Begiona  in  1899/'  by  W.  J.  McLean. 

No.  59.  ''The  Early  Icelandic  Settlements  in  Canada/'  by  Capt. 
Sigtr.  Jonasaon. 

No.  60.  "  The  Insectivorous  Birds  of  Manitoba,"  by  A.  £.  Atkinson. 

No.  61.  "Britain's  One  Utopia/'  by  Frank  L,  Hunt 

No.  6d.  "  Madame  Lagimoniere:  The  First  White  Woman  to  Settle 

m  the  Northwest,"  by  Abbé  Dugast    Translated  by  Miss  Jessie 

KOTjce. 

With  annual  reports  1899,  1900,  1901. 


Finanees. 

Besides  the  fees  of  the  mombrrs  and  privile^rf.?  nf  nrnonimndntion, 
heating  and  light  afforded  by  the  civiV  authorities,  the  Societv  receives 
an  annual  grant  from  the  Provincial  (Tovernment  of  $250,  and  a  like 
gram  from  the  city  of  Winnipeg  of  $200. 
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XVII. —  From  The  Toronto  Astronomieal  Soeitty,  thKnigh 

Mb.  a.  Habtbt. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  office»  of  tjbe  Society  for 
the  year  1901:  — 

Honorary  Praflideni— The  Hon.  Bichaid  Harconrt^  M.A.y  K.C., 
^LP.F.f  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario. 

President— E.  Lomsden,  F.B.A.S.,  67  Elm  ÂTenue^  Boeedale^ 
Toronto. 

Ist  Vice-President — R.  F.  Stupart,  F.R.S.C.,  Director  of  the 
Toronto  Magnetic  Obeervatoiy^  and  Superintendent  of  the  Meteor- 
ological Service  of  Canada. 

2nd  Vice-President— C.  A.  Chant,  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Har.), 
Lecturer  in  Physics,  University  of  Toronto. 

Treasorer — C.  P.  Sparling,  13  Isabella  Street»  Toronto. 

Corresponding  Secretaiy — W.  Balfour  Mnsson,  37  Yonge  Street» 
Toronto. 

Recorder — J.  E.  Maybee,  M.E.,  103  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Librarian — Z.  M.  Collins,  172  Borden  Street,  Toronto. 
Assist-ant  Librarian — A.  Elvins,  101  Willcocks  Street»  Toronto. 
Curator — D.  J.  Howell,  Larabton  Park. 

Other  Members  of  CouncW— IT onnris  Causa:  A.  Elvins,  past 
president:  L.  W.  Smith,  D.CL.,  K.C.,  past  president;  J.  A.  Paterson, 
M.A..  past  president  ;  Arthur  Harvey,  F.R.S.C.,  past  president. 
MUcted:  Rev.  R.  Atkinson,  A.  ¥.  Miller,  Capt.  J.  G.  Ridout. 

Patron  of  Astronomy — Larratt  W.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  K.C.,  etc. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1901,  in  the  Society^si  rooms,  at  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute, and  was  larprely  attended,  and  the  president,  Mr.  G.  E.  Lumsden, 
read  the  annual  address,  entitled  The  Threshold  of  a  New  Ceutury." 
Mr.  Larratt  V/iiliam  Smith,  K.C..  D.C.L.,  past  president  of  the  Soci- 
ety, presented  to  it  his  line  three-inch  refracting  telescope.  After 
the  reading  of  the  president's  addrep^î.  the  rooms  of  the  Societ}'  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  new  electric-lantern  was  used  to  project  on  the 
screen  slides  nuide  from  t'he  admirable  Paris  photographs  of  the 
moon,  the  ori^riimls  of  which  were  displayed  in  the  library. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  3?nd  of  January,  an  interestini^  paper 
was  read  by  ^Ir.  Arthur  llarvcy,  F.R.S.C.,  past  president,  on  "  The 
Sun,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  photospheric  surface 
oi  the  sun,  disturbed  as  it  sometimes  is  by  spots,  faculne  and  promin- 
ences, and  held  that  spots  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  some 
interior  change.  He  developed  the  theory  announced  in  previous 
papers,  that  tlie  electric  enevgy  of  tiie  sun  was  the  cause  of  changes 
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in  the  brightness  of  comets'  tails  and  of  his  own  corona,  and  having 
spoken  of  the  chemistry  of  the  sun,  declared  that  the  lesson  of  the 
whoie,  if  there  was  one,  was  that  the  cosmos  from  its  'jfars  to  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  from  the  huge  sun  and  the  still  larger  stellar  orbs 
to  the  Bmallest  vagrant  comet,  is  the  deveiopment  of  one  design,  the 
operation  of  one  law. 

On  the  5th  of  February  Mr.  Andrew  Elvins,  past  president,  read 
a  paper  entitled  *\Notefi  on  World  Formation  by  Accretion,"  and 
a  paper  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning,  F.R.A.S.,  a  corresponding 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  residing  in  Bristol,  England,  on  "  The  Planet 
Jupiter  and  hi6  Markings." 

The  open  meeting  on  the  19th  of  February  was  given  un  to 
popular  papers  on  Taurus  and  the  Pleiades,"  by  Mr.  J  ohn  A. 
Paterson,  M.A.,  past  president;  on  "The  Spring  Constellations,"  by 
the  Rer.  Bobert  Atkinson  ;  on  "  The  Zodiacal  Light,"  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Elvins,  and  on  "  The  Belt  of  Oreat  Stars  from  Siiine  to  Vega,"  and 
**The  Hilky  Way,  ita  Clusters,  Nebnl»  and  Coalsacks,"  by  the  pres- 
ident 

On  the  Snd  of  March,  Dr.  Larratt  Smith,  formally  presented  his 
telescope  and  reedved  an  address  from  the  Sodeij,  wldeh  had,  in  the 
meantime,  elected  him  a    Patron  of  Astronomy.** 

At  the  meeting  of  the  5th  of  March,  Mr.  A.  F.  Miller,  the 
president,  the  Rev.  Robert  Atkinson  and  others  made  reports  with 
respect  to  the  new  star  in  Perseus,  which  was  first  seen  on  the  33nd 
of  February. 

At  the  open  meeting  on  the  19th  of  March,  Mr.  George  Bidont 
described  his  courteous  reception  by  Sir  Robert  Ball,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge  University.  Mr. 
Arthur  Harvey  read  a  paper  on  "  Synchronism  of  Northern  and  Sou- 
thern Aurorœ,"  with  especial  reference  to  the  reports  of  Mr.  Henryk 
Arctowski,  Meteorologist  of  the  Belgica  Antarctic  Expedition.  Mr.  Z. 
M.  Collins  also  read  a  paper  on  "  Theories  of  the  Aurora  "  and  a 
series  of  short  papers  relative  to  the  Planet  Mars  was  read  by  Capt.. 
J.  G.  Ridout,  Mr.  John  Phillips,  Mr.  J.  11.  Weatherbe,  and  the  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Weatherbe  described  how  the  apparent  loops  of  the 
plant'tîj  on  the  sky  may  be  observed  and  plotted. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  Mr.  K.  F.  Stupart,  F.R.S.C.,  and  first  vice- 
president,  read  a  paper  on  "  Sun  Spots  and  Precipitation,"  in  which 
•he  stated  that  it  is  conceivable  that  a  varying  solar  heat  radiation 
during  a  sun-spot  cycle  may  cause  appreciable  changes  in  the  move- 
ments of  high  and  Jew  pressure  area-,  changes  perhaps  largely  influ- 
enced and  governed  by  a  fluctuating  intensity  and  position  of  the 
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sub-tropical  belt  of  high  pressure  in  corresponding  seasons  of  differ- 
ent years. 

The  open  meeting  of  the  16th  of  April  was  given  up  to  popular 

demonstrations  of  siiVijoets  relating  to  the  moon.  The  papers  con- 
tributed were  by  the  Kcv.  Kohert  Atkinson,  Mr.  .T.  Edward  "Nfavbee. 
Mr.  A,  Eivins,  and  the  ])ro.-ident,  but  more  particularly  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Wadsworth,  M.A.,  president  of  the  Simcoc  Astronomiml  Society. 

The  meeting  of  the  30th  of  April  was  also  of  a  y)o;  il  ir  character. 
Papers  were  read  by  Miss  E.  A.  Dent,  on  "Caroline  ilerachel";  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Collins,  on  "Farfîday^';  bv  :^Tr.  A.  F.  Miller,  on  "WoUas- 
ton/'  and  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Watson,  on  "  Gibers." 

At  the  meetinir  of  the  Society  on  the  14th  of  May,  Council  was 
authorized  lo  purclui^^c  fioin  Cooke  &  Sons,  of  York,  England,  a  first- 
class  fonr-inrh  refractini,'  ieiet;iO)>e.  The  secretary  read  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  C.M.G.,  on  **  Ilalley's  Comet,"  the  next  apparition 
of  which  will  occur  in  1910.  Mr.  Harvey  also  read  a  paper  on  "  Great 
Comets." 

On  the  'v'8th  of  May,  Mr.  A.  T.  DeLury,  B.A.,  Dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  Lecturer  in  Physics,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Shape  and  Size  of  the  Earth/' 

On  the  11th  of  Jnne,  K.  Camille  Flammarion,  of  Ihuris,  France; 
K.  Manrice  Loewy,  Director  of  the  Paris  Ohserratoiy,  and  John  A. 
Brashear,  D.Sc.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Alleglieny,  Pa.,  were  elected  Honorary 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Â  special  paper  on  '"The  Alhedo  of  the 
Moon/'  was  contributed  by  Professor  H.  H.  Kimball,  associate  editor 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Renew. 

On  the  25th  of  Jane,  letters  from  Dr.  J.  Â.  Brashear  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Eing,  GoTemment  Astronomer  at  Ottawa,  were  read,  descrip- 
tiTO  of  the  Dominion  Govemment  Obserratory  to  he  erected  at  the 
capital.  The  papers  of  the  evening  were  of  a  popular  character, 
and  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Weatherbe,  Mr.  D.  J,  Howell,  Mr. 
A.  Harvey  and  the  Bev.  B.  Atkinson,  on  "The  Summer  Constella- 
tions."  At  this  meeting  the  Society  adjourned  for  the  summer 
holidays,  and  arranjrements  were  made  for  open-air  meetings  in  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  the  public  and  the  schools,  to  be  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  and  work  for  members  going  to  Muskoka 
and  elsewhere  was  laid  out. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  17th  of  September,  .Mr.  J.  C.  Haniilton, 
M.A.,  LL.B.,  read  a  paper  on  ^^The  Pleiades  in  the  Classics  and 
Mythology." 

On  the  loth  of  October,  Mr.  W.  B.  Musson  read  a  paper  on 
Stellar  Evolution  as  Indicated  by  Spectrum  Analysis,"'  special  refer- 
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ence  being  made  to  the  work  of  Sir  William  Huggina,  an  Honoiaiy 

Fellow  of  the  Society. 

On  the  :29th  of  October,  Mr.  A.  Elvins  presented  his  three-inch 
telescope  to  the  Society,  and  received  its  thank-  in  thn  form  of  an 
address.  Mr.  C.  A.  Chaut  (Tor.)  Ph.D.  (Harv.),  vice-president  of 
the  Society,  contributed  a  paper  on  ''Some  New  Aspects  of  Ether 
Waves." 

At  the  inee|ing  on  the  26th  of  November,  lunuerous?  observa- 
tions with  respprt  to  a  brilliant  meteor  wliich  passed  over  the  prov- 
ince on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  July  were  reported  by  observers  both 
in  Toronto  and  elsewhere.  The  Rev.  R,  Atkinson  read  a  paper  on 
"  What  may  be  done  with  a  Three-inch  Telescope." 

On  the  10th  of  December,  Mr.  R.  F.  Stnpart  read  a  paper  on 
"Electrical  Disturbances  during  Auroral  Displays.'* 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  33rd  of  December,  papers  were 
read  by  Mr.  Â.  F.  Miller,  entitled  ''Observations  of  Nova  Persei'^; 
bj  Prof.  Fessenden,  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bniean,  on  hia 
''Explanation  of  Inertia  and  Gravitation'';  by  Prof.  G.  F.  Hull,  of 
Dartmoath  College,  Hanover,  N.H.,  on  "The  Fressure  of  Light  and 
its  Application  to  Astronomical  Problems/'  and  by  the  president,  on 
the  work  of  the  year,  which  had  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
predictions  of  the  principal  phenomena  for  the  year  1902. 

The  following  officers  for  the  year  1902  were  elected: — 

Honorary  President — ^The  Hon.  Bichard  Harconrt,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
K.C.,  M.P.P.,  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario. 

President— R.  F.  Stupart,  F.R.S.C.,  Director  of  the  Toronto 
^fagnetic  Observatory  and  Superintendent  of  the  Meteorological 
Service  of  Canada. 

Ist  Vice-President— C.  A.  Chant,  M.A.  (Tor.),  Ph.D.  (Har.), 
Lecturer  in  Physics,  Toronto  TTniversity. 

2nd  Vice-President — W.  B.  Musson,  37  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 

Treasurer— J.  E.  M}iyl)ee,  :\T.F..  103  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

Secretary — J.  R.  Collins,  131  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 

■Rerorder— .T.  R.  Webber,  6  Sultan  Street,  Toronto. 

Li})rarian— Kev.  R.  Atkinson,  498  Ontario  Street,  Toronto. 

rural  or,  R.  Duncan,  516  Ontario  Street,  Toronto. 

Editor— A.  Harvey,  F.R.S.C..  80  Crescent  Rd.,  Toronto. 

Other  Members  of  Council — Honoris  Caiisa:  A.  Klvins,  past 
president:  T..  W.  Smith,  D.C.L.,  K.C.,  past  president;  ,T.  A.  Paterson, 
M.A..  past  prer^ident;  A.  Harvey,  F.R.S.C.,  lion.  President  El.  Insti- 
tutio  Solar  Intcrnacional,  Monte  Video,  past  president;  G.  E.  Lums- 
den,  F.R.A.S.,  Sociétaire  de  la  Société  Astronomique  de  France,  etc., 
past  president.     EUcied:  A.  F.  Miller,  Rev.  T.  C.  Street-Ma«ldem, 
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M.A.  (Cantab.),  LL.D.,  D.D.  (Trin.  Coll.,  Tor.),  ProTOet  o4  ïrinily 
College,  ïorontoi  A.  D.  Watson,  ^I.D.  (Vie). 

The  annual  report  oi  the  Society,  in  addition  to  the  usiud  matter, 
contains  an  illustrated  appendix  dealing  with  the  nebula  snzroimding 
Nova  Peiseiy  ete. 

XIX. —  From  The  Ontario  Historical  SociUy,  through 
Mb.  Bablow  Cuhbbbland. 

During  the  past  Iwelve  mouths  the  Society  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  some  good  work. 

The  last  annual  netting  was  liLld  in  Belleville,  and  the  next  will 
be  held  in  l'ulerboro  and  Lindsay  on  the  4th  and  ôth  of  June, 
respectively. 

A  «reneral  meem,:  waî?  held  on  the  industrial  Fair  grounds, 
Toronto,  durmg  liit  iair — Aug.  30t}i  last. 

Dunng  the  year  there  have  Ixn-n  five  meeting»  of  the  ."society's 
tuuncil,  «îix  moetin^^s  of  a  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  6imcoe 
monnniciit,  and  .^ev^eral  meetings  of  s uh- committees. 

Since  la^t  report  we  have  issued  V  ol.  111.  of  our  papers  and 
records,  pp.  200. 

The  Society's  membership  now  includes: — 

Kx-Ofiicio  Members   38 

Honorary  Members   6 

Corresponding  Members   6 

Ordinal^  Members  216 


264 

The  following  it  a  list  of  officers  for  the  year: — 
Ex-OtVuio — His  Excellency,  The  Earl  of  Minto,  Gov. -Gen.  of 
Canada:  The  lii^Lt  Hon.  The  Eari  of  Aberdeen,  Uaddo  House, 
Aberdeen,  Scotland  ;  His  Honour,  The  Hon.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat.  K.C, 
LL.T).,  G.C.M.G.,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Ont.,  Toronto;  Hon.  ClilTord 
Sifion,  Supt.-Gen.  of  Indian  AiTairs,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Ross, 
LED.  (formerly)  Minister  of  Education,  Toronto;  Hon.  Richard 
llarcourt,  M.A.,  X.C.,  Minister  of  Education,  Toronto;  Dr.  Doug- 
las Brvmner,  Dominion  Archivist,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  Rev.  Geo,  M. 
Wrong,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Toronto;  James 
Mavor,  Professor  of  Constitutional  History,  l^niversity  of  Toronto; 
Rev.  G.  G.  Ferguson,  Professor  of  History,  Queen^fi  University, 
Kingston;  Rev.  0.  Rigby.  ^I.A.,  Profeesor  of  History,  Trmity  Univer- 
sity, Toronto;  Albert  H.  Newman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History, 
McMaster  University,  Toronto;  A.  R.  Bain,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
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H)itoi7,  Yictoria  UniTtraity;  Ber.  B.  Sulliyan,  O.M.L»  FrofeflMr  of 
Hiitoiy,  TTniTeralty  of  Ottawa;  J.  W.  Tapper^  M.Â.,  Ph.  D,,  Ftofeaeor 
of  Eo^IiBh  Literatare  and  HUtoiy,  Weatem  ITiUTenitj,  London,  Ont; 
David  Boyle^  Director  ProTindal  Arclueological  Muaeain,  Toronto. 

Honorary  Members— Ber.  Canon  Bull,  lf.Â.,  Niagai»  Falla,  South; 
J.  G.  Hodgins,  Historiographer  of  Ontario,  Toronto;  William 

Canniff,  M.D.,  Port  Carling,  Ontario;  Benjamin  Snlte,  P.B.S.C.,  Ottawa; 
Jamea  Bain,  Jr.,  Toronto,  Ont;  Bey.  W.  H.  Withrow,  LL.D.,  Toronto. 

Beoeaeed— Ber.  Henxy  Scadding^  Toronto;  Un.  S.  A. 

Curaon,  TJlater  St,  Toronto;  WUliam  Kingsford,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Corresponding  Membeia— General  J.  S.  Clark,  Âubum,  N.Y.; 
Fiank  H.  Sererance,  Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Qabriel  Grayier,  Bonen,  France; 
Bfiiben  Gold  Thwaitea,  ICadiaon,  Wisconsin;  Bey.  George  Bryce,  LL^D. 
Wionip^,  Manitoba;  Hon.  J.  H.  Steere,  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan, 
MA. 

Officers  for  the  jear: — 

HonoTBxy  Preddenl^Hon.  Bichaid  Hareonrt 

President— ^aa.  H.  Coyne,  B.A. 

1st  Vîce-Fïreaidenf^.  C.  James^  M.A. 

2nd  Vice-President^-Geo.  B.  Pattnllo. 

Secretary  pro  iem — Dayid  Boyle. 

Tzeaanrer— Frank  Teigh. 

Cotmcil— The  aboye  officers  and  Mrs.  M.  £.  Boee  Holden,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Thompson,  Miae  M.  A.  FitaGibboD»  Mr.  A.  McLean  Howard, 
Mr.  Barlow  Onmberland,  Mr.  Boyle  and  all  the  Preaidenta  of 
local  societtea. 

XX. — ^From  The  Women's  Canadian  JJistorical  Society  of  Toronto, 
through  Mks.  Foesytue  Gham-. 

The  meetiîiiTïî  of  the  W.CH.S.  havo  bceTi  most  faithfully  held  and 
attended  during  the  past  year,  and  the  iiitrlliirorit  iTitorrpt  ^bo'wm  by  the 
mtrnb^^rs  in  the  history  of  their  beloved  country  has  lieeu  encouraging 
to  tht  rtrganization,  a.s  well  as  to  the  officers  of  the  I^oard. 

The  resolution  passed  endorsing  the  change  in  tlie  date  of  holding 
the  la.et  meeting  in  April  instead  of  May,  has  lessened  the  number  of 
papera  to  be  prepnred  and  read,  and  the  séries  arranged  can,  therefore, 
be  more  condensed. 

"The  coming  of  the  Fnited  Empire  Loyalists,"  and  the  "Settle- 
ment of  the  Loyaliste"  began  the  series  of  personal  histories  of  lUo^e. 
who  brared  the  frightful  hardships  of  a  new  life  in  a  ne^r  country;  those 
men,  who  with  their  familiea  came  to  make  the  history  of  this  great 
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Dominion,  foraaking  the  land  of  their  birth  and  homes,  in  order  to 
renew  their  allegiance  to  their  SoTereign.  Their  descendants,  having 
in  many  cases  come  to  York — ^histories  <ii  chniches,  buildings  and 
streets  were  put,  after  earnest  research,  into  excellent  papers  and  read 
at  each  meeting,  thereby  bringing  the  members  into  doeer  touch  with 
the  historical  associations  of  their  own  town. 

For  the  first  time,  we  ha?e  had  the  great  pleasure  of  two  papers 
from  gentlemen;  one  from  the  diaiy  of  a  Briti^  officer  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  another  on  the  "  Boundsiy  Question" — 
a  uniting  of  old  and  new  threads  of  hisfcoiy,  most  instructive  and 
interesting. 

The  women's  memorial  to  Her  late  Majesty,  the  Great  Queen 
Victoiia,  having  been  eet  on  foot  in  the  shape  of  a  10  cent  collection 
from  each  woman  in  the  city,  it*  was  thought  advisable  to  endeavour 
to  increase  the  fund  by  a  combined  effort.  Therefore,  on  the  23rd  day 
of  May,  1901,  the  eve  of  the  birthday  of  our  revered  Sovereign,  the 
''Women's  Edition''  of  the  Daily  Star  was  issued  as  a  memorial 
number,  with  ve^y  artistic  and  appropriate  cover.  The  sale  added 
largely  to  the  sum  in  bank,  deposited  towards  the  erection  of  our  hall, 
now  so  sadly  needed  by  our  historical  nnd  patriotic  societies. 

Following  the  example  of  the  W.II.S.  of  Ottawa,  a  question  drawer 
and  information  bureau  were  established  and  proved  of  service  to  many. 

Correspondence  with  other  historical  societies  throughout  the 
Dominion  has  hoejx  inanpirated,  in  order  to  form  a  federal  union;  one 
rf^nlt  of  which  has  been  the  formation  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Hiotorirnl  Society. 

]\laiiy  excellent  and  valuable  donations  of  books,  papers,  photo- 
graphs and  pictures,  including  a  signed  engraving  of  TTa\tcr"s  portrait 
of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  an  engraving  of  lloppner  Mcver's  of 
the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  Sir  John  T^cverley  Kobinson, 
and  also  one  of  Colonel  De  Salaberry  of  Chateauguay  fame  have  been 
rei  (  iv*  d  by  the  SrKi<^ty,  which  feels  the  need  of  a  home  for  its  treasures, 
now  acc  umulai  ing  each  year. 

We,  in  coininon  with  all  intere^led  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
de<  jdy  dejdttre  the  death  of  our  revered  first  honorary  member,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Seadding,  whose  work  in  Canadian  liistoiy  and  literature  will  keep 
his  memory  green  for  many  generations. 

"We  especially  owe  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  that  he  was  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  pas-^ed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pioneer  end 
]Ii.*torieal  Association  of  Ontario  which  thereby  authorized  the 
formation  of  the  Women's  Canadian  Historical  Society  of  Toronto. 
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Hon.  Preflident — Mub  Mow«.t» 

Preeident— lire.  Foroyth  Grant 

Ist  Yioe-Presideiit^Mn.  Jm.  Bain. 

Sud  Vice-President— Mre,  Ed-waid  Leigh. 

Treasurer— MiM  Eyelyn  Cox,  8  Wellesley  Place. 

Cor.  SecKtaiy— Ifias  FitzOibbon,  71  Brunswick  Ave. 

Bee.  Secretary- Miae  Constance  Bonlton. 

Exeentive  Committee.— Mim  S.  Midde,  Misa  Cofson,  Misa  Ellerby, 
Mia.  John  A.  Paterson,  Ifiss  Loniae  Beard,  His.  Willonghby  Cummings. 

XXI. — "Eiom  ThB  Niagara  Historical  Society, 
through  H188  Cabnoohak. 

In  presenting  our  report  we  aire  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  aa 
legarda  number  of  members,  publications,  meetings,  papers  read,  addi- 
tions to  onr  historicsl  room  visiton,  our  work  haa  not  fallen  behind  that 
of  other  years.  In  onr  last  report  we  chronicled  a  new  departure — ^the 
marking  of  historic  spots,  and  we  hare  found  with  this  as  is  frequently 
found  in  life,  one  step  taken  leads  to  others,  work  accomplished  opens 
the  way  to  new  discoYeries.  Seven  maricers  in  all  were  placed  and  one 
of  these,  marking  the  hou&e  built  by  the  Count  de  Puisaye  in  1798, 
half  of  which  still  stands,  led  to  the  gaining  of  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, as  it  haa  been  found  by  our  Society  that  there  are  descendants 
of  the  brother  of  the  Countess,  that  the  portraits  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  are  in  exifitenoe  here,  that  the  sword  presented  to  the  County 
by  the  celebrated  etateaman,  William  Pitt»  is  in  Toronto,  owned  by  a 
kinsman  of  the  Countess. 

We  have  now  between  forty  and  fifty  members,  resident  and  non- 
resident,  about  equally  divided.  We  have  pulilishcd  during  the  year. 
No.  8  Family  History, — The  Servos  family  and  the  Whitmore  family, 
by  Wm.  Kirby,  F.R.S.C,  Robert  Land,  by  John  Land,  and  the  Jarvis 
letters,  by  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  and  we  are  now  publishing  inscriptions  and 
gravea  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  containing  references  to  fifty  grave- 
yards and  a  paper  prepared  by  Col.  Cruikshank  is  to  be  published  next. 

We  exchange  with  twenty  societies  and  have  distributed  during 
the  year  400  copies  of  our  publications.  The  historical  room  has  been 
visited  by  many  atrangeiB  and  numerous  additions  have  l)een  made  to 
it,  our  collection  now  numbering  1,500  articles.  An  historical  column 
ftill  appears  at  intervals  in  our  local  paper. 
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Monthly  meetings  were  held  during  the  winter  and  the  following 
papers  read: — 

Count  de  Puisaye,  a  forgotten  page  of  history;  Inscriptiona  and 
graves  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  by  the  President;  Reminiscences  of 
llenry  Oakley  and  Mrs.  Quade:  Honnnisceneea  of  David  and  Andrew 
Kemp,  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Goodfellow,  Beauhamois,  Quebec. 

A  grant  from  the  county  and  from  the  Ontario  Ûovernment  has 
enabled  us  to  print  as  we  have  done. 

In  a  visit  of  your  delegate  to  the  Archives  at  Ottawa  last  year,  it 
was  found  that  i^everal  maps  were  in  existence  of  military'  buildings  in 
Niagara  and  two  of  thorn       have  had  copied  and  framed  for  our  room. 

At  the  hist  nn  eting  of  the  Ontario  Historical  .Society,  a  resolution 
was  passed  oti'ering  us  assistance  with  regard  to  the  use  made  of  the 
romains  of  Navy  Hall  as  a  stably  and  by  command  of  Col.  McDonald 
thi*-  has  Ix'cii  discontinued. 

At  the  late  visit  of  the  Pnnce  and  Princess  of  Wale^  to  our  historic 
town,  (jiir  publications  were  sent  for  their  acceptance  and  an  acknt)wledg- 
nient  was  n  ccived  by  our  Society. 

(  Uir  priiici])al  and  mo-t  j»res>in^^  need  is  a  larirer  and  more  accessible 
room,  which  shall  be  fireproof,  and  any  advice  of  assistance  in  this 
direction  will  be  gratefully  received. 

We  rejoice  to  know^  that  so  many  historical  societies  arc  being 
formed,  and  that  our  country  is  at  last  becoming  awake  to  the  need  of 
gatlit  ring  and  preserving  historical  iuformation. 

Otlicers,  11)01-02  : — 

I^Hr„n— Wm.  Kirby,  F.K.S.C. 

rre.-idtnt — Miss  Carnoehan. 

Vice-President—)  lenrv  l'alVard. 

Secretary — Alfred  JjuII. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  S.  D.  Manning. 

Curator — ^Hiss  Camochan. 

Committee — Rev.  J.  C.  Garrett,  llev.  N,  Smith,  R.  L.  Barron,  B.A., 
M ra.  T.  F.  Beat,  W.  J.  Meaelland. 

XXTI. —  From  I'he  l'nid-d  Empire  Loynlish'  Association  of  Ontario, 

through  Uev.  C.  E.  Thomson. 

Durinir  the  two  years  which  have  i  -'  hIv  pa^ised  since  June,  1900* 
there  have  been  held  sixteen  treneral  meetings. 

Twelve  pap*'r-  hnve  been  roar!  at  varions  times  bv  members  of 
the  AsBoeiation,  and  I  v  other-,  who  have  kindly  favoured  the  ABoO- 
dation  with  their  contributions. 
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The  following  k  a  list  of  the  popen:— 

''The  Scotch  IT.  K  Loyaliste,  by  A.  C.  CueeUmAB. 

''The  Moral  Oharaeter  of  the  TJ.  E.  Loyaligia,"  by  the  Bev. 

GhtDcellor  Bnrwaeh. 

Patriotic  Sodetiee/ their  valiie  to  the  Empire/'  by  B.  E.  Â. 

lud;  president, 

"À  Canadian  IT.  E.  Loyalist  at  Waterloo/^  by  Bot.  Canon 
MacKab. 

''The  BatUe  of  the  Thames,  and  the  Deatii  of  Teenmseth,''  hj 
J.  S.  Anudd. 

"A  National  Monument  to  Laura  Seeoid/'  by  B.  E.  A.  Land. 
"The  First  Christmas  in  Canada/'  by  J.  H.  Long, 
"The  late  Loyalists  of  Upper  Canada,^  by  J.  S.  Caistaiis. 
"The  Crown  and  the  Empiie/'  by  M.  BeThieny. 
"  Beminiseences  of  Captain  John  DeCew/'  by  Mr.  H.  H.  DeCew. 
"The  late  Parker  AUen,  Esq.,  of  Adolphnstown,"*  by  Bev.  C.  E. 
Thomson. 

A  paper  was  read  from  the  Quarterly  Beview  of  1899,  by  J.  S. 
Custaiis,  on  "The  Loyalists  of  the  American  Bevolntion.*' 

On  May  3rd,  1901,  the  first  annual  planting  of  a  Loyalist  tree 
took  plaoe  near  the  Bed  Biver  Volunteer  Monument  in  the  Queen's 
Park. 

On  May  Slst,  1902,  the  second  annual  tree  planting  took  place 
at  the  Alexandra  Gate  in  the  Queen's  Park.  On  both  occasions  the 
trees  were  planted  by  the  president  of  the  Association»  B.  B.  A.  Land, 
Esq.,  assisted  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Association,  and  others. 

On  October  11th,  1901,  a  loyal  address  was  presented  to  Their 
Boyal  Highnesses  the  Dnke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York,  who 
were  risîtîng  Toronto. 

This  Association  joined  with  other  bodies  in  remonstrances 
against  the  erection  at  Quebec  of  a  proposed  monument  to  General 
Mon^omery. 

These  remonstranoea,  addressed  to  the  proper  authorities, 
happily  had  the  desired  effect^-  and  a  threatening  occasion  for  ill- 
feeling  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  taken  away.  For 
thi.  result  much  credit  is  due  to  the  courageous  and  untiring  efforts 
of  His.  Fessenden,  of  Hamilton,  and  also  to  the  action  of  societies 
of  women,  historical  and  patriotic,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
matter. 

The  United  Empire  Loyalists'  Association  haTe  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  their  nnmbers  are  increasing,  and  especially  that 
brsnehea  are  being  formed  in  Ontario,  of  which  there  are  recent 
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instances  at  St.  Catharines,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  with  head- 
quarters in  Hamilton,  which  promises  to  be  a  very  sncoeeaful  loanch. 
An  interest  has  alBO  been  created  in  England,  and  a  movement  is  on 
ioot  to  establish  corresponding  branches  in  the  Mother  Country. 

Ân  effort  has  been  made  to  publish  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation^ and  of  the  Dominion  generally,  some  old  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  on  U.  £.  Loyalists'  claims,  which,  strangely  enough, 
have  been  preserved  in  the  United  States,  and  which  we  have  been 
>  allowed  to  examine  and  partially  to  copy,  fiut  the  expense,  although 
the  work  has  been  carefully  managed  by  Mr.  J ames  Bain  and  the  late . 
Mr.  Haight,  has  been  very  considerable,  and  will  be  greater,  if  the 
project  is  carried  through.  The  Ontario  GoTemment  has  generously 
helped  in  this  matter. 

The  Association  feels  most  keenly  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and 
preserving  records  and  relics  of  the  past.  As  to  obtaining  them,  it 
is  important  that  no  more  time  should  be  lost. 

As  to  preserving  them  some  secure,  provision  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing ought  to  l)e  made. 

The  Wentworth  Jfistorieal  Society,  and  especially  the  women  of 
that  society,  will,  perhaps;,  allow  us  to  congratulate  them  on  the  ho]>e- 
ful  beginning  which  has  been  made  both  at  DuTidurn  and  Hamilton, 
and  nt  the  battle  ground  of  Stoney  Creek.  The  Wentworth  His- 
torical Society  have  shown  great  and  praiseworthy  zeal  in  this  matter. 
And  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  historical  societies  at  Lundy*8 
Lane,  Niagara,  and  other  places  in  Ontario. 

List  of  Offieers: 

President — K.  E,  A.  Land. 

Vice-Presidents — Kev.  0.  E.  Thomson,  G.  A.  Maelauriu,  John  A. 
Macdoncii,  of  Alexandria;  Lieut.-Col.  Tisdale,  of  Simcoe;  Mrs.  Dig- 
nam. 

Vice-Presidents  (ex-oilicio) — Capt.  John  D.  Servos,  Pres.  X'irgil 
Branch;  Chief  Jacob,  S.  Kahnonkwenyah ;  Chief  Samson  Green 
Annosotlikah.  and  all  other  presidents  of  local  branches. 

Hon.  Secretary-Trt>a>urer-— Wm.  Hamilton  Merritt. 

Hon.  Assistant  Secretary— Miss  Nina  Mary  Clarkson. 

Hon.  Legal  Adviser — E.  M.  Chad  wick. 

Executive  Committee — H.  H.  Cook,  A.  C.  Casselman,  J.  S.  Car- 
stairs,  M.  Stanley  Boehra,  T.  S.  Arnold,  Rev.  Canon  A.  W.  MacNab, 
Lieut.-Coi.  Shaw. 
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Ladies^  Committee— Mrs.  Heniy  Gawthra,  Mrs.  O.  Kerr,  Mrs. 
Forsyth  Grants  MisB  Clarke,  Mrs.  Carey,  Miss  Dickson,  Mrs.  Dignam, 
Miss  Merritt^  Mrs.  McBean,  Mrs.  Hieks,  Miss  Widner,  Mrs.  Bryce 
Thomson. 

XXin.— From  Th$  WommCs  Wmtworth  Historical  Socieiy,  through 

Miss  Minnib  Jsan  Kisbbt, 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  our  Society  laid  out  a  plan  of  work 
for  the  year  which  included  lectures,  historical  papers,  etc.  But 
owing  to  the  illiips?  and  death  of  Mr.  John  Calder,  husband  of  our 
president,  all  work  was  postpontMl.  ifrs.  Caldcr  was  one  of  the  three 
trustees  for  our  BattlelU-Id  l*ark  at  Stoncy  Creek,  and  always  took 
an  active  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  our  Society.  When  tlu* 
Angel  of  Death  called  him,  a  lew  days  before  Christmas,  the  Women's 
Weutworth  Historical  Society  lost  one  of  its  best  f riencîs. 

When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  visited  Ham- 
iltou,  we  refrained  from  troubling  them  with  any  address,  but  we 
sent  to  the  Hoyal  yacht  Ophir  copies  of  our  publications  and  large 
photos  of  the  battletield  and  the  old  historic  house,  and  received  a 
letter  from  the  Duke's  private  secretary,  Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  expressing 
the  pleasure  their  Koyal  Highnesses  took  in  looking  over  the  books 
and  pictures  ca  their  homeward  voyage. 

In  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  the  King's  son,  we  had  a  maple 
tree  planted  on  the  hattlefield  by  Alexander  Miiir,  at  our  aimiTersary 
odebmtion  in  October,  when  a  chorus  sang  Canada's  National 
anthem,  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever.''  Appropriate  speeches  were  made 
by  Major  Hendrie,  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  and  H.  Carscallen,  M.L.Â. 

On  Victoria  Day  we  were  faToured  with  a  Tisit  from  Frank 
Teigh  with  his  sixth  annual  historical  party,  and  the  guests  seemed 
to  enjoy  our  qnaint  old  house,  which  still  contains  bullets  and  one 
shell  from  the  battle  of  1813,  as  well  as  many  relics,  old  furniture, 
etc 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  presence  of  Abraham  Gorman,  of 
Stoney  Creek,  who  told  the  story  of  ihe  capture  of  his  father,  Isaac 
Gorman,  by  the  Americans,  June  dtli,  1818,  how  he  obUdned  his 
rdesse,  also  the  countersign  which  he  told  to  Billy  Green,  the  scout, 
who,  in  turn,  gave  it  to  General  Vincent,  the  memorable  night  of  the 
battle.  Mr.  Gorman,  who  is  serenty-nine  years  of  age,  has  an  excel- 
lent memory  for  tales  of  the  past. 

>frs.  J.  ïïose  Holden  stated  that  she  had  the  diary  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  Billy  Green's  which  corroborated  the  story  of  the  counter- 
aign,  which  has  been  a  cause  of  much  controYersy. 
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Inspector  J.  H.  Smith  talked  of  the  battle  and  its  great  power 
in  saving  Canada  for  the  Britiah  Crown.    He  made  na  feel  quite 

proud  because  we  had  secured  this  historic  spot  for  preservation. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  menihers  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  come  and  visit  Stoney  Creek  Battlefield  Park.  Our  latch 
hangs  out  for  yon  at  all  times. 

We  also  were  the  first  society  to  move  for  a  memorial  to  our 
beloved  queen,  and  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Statue  committee, 
organizpd  by  its,  has  now  about  $5,000  in  the  bank  towards  a  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  Gore  Park,  and  much  more  is  promised. 

XXIV, — From  The  Miraniichi  Natuml  IlUtory  Association,  through 

De.  Fowlbb. 

Since  sending  in  our  last  report  we  regret  to  have  to  state  tiiat  oup 
hLte  patron.  Dr.  Dawson,  has  been  removed  by  death.  This  Aasodation 
and  the  public  at  large,  or  at  least  the  scientific  world,  has  thus  suffered 
an  almost  irreparable  loss. 

His  heart  was  in  his  work»  and  he  counted  no  labour  too  great  that 
tended  to  further  scientific  investigation  and  knowledge. 

The  Association  nominated  Lieutenant-Governor  Snowball,  and  he 
has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  our  patron  and  to  do  all  he  can  to  furdier 
our  interests. 


MEMBBB8HIP. 


The  following  is  tho  number: — 

Honorary  Members  

Members  

Associate  Members  

Corresponding  Members. .  . 


2 
35 
49 
12 


Tlt£ASUB£B'S  BKFO&T. 


JJaluDtL'  uii  hand  l-rhj-iiary,  H'Ol  $  51.33 

Meniberi^hip  icr^.  sale  of  ijulkiuis,  etc   37. ô5 

Gost^riiiiieiit  grunt   99.75 


$191. G3 


rer  Contra. 


('urrcnt  expenditure  $  37.80 

r.i^f  s,  fillings  c\:  repaii-B  for  Museum  103  .no 
Balance  on  hand   5U .  83 


^191. G3 
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Under  this  head  the  Association  wish  to  report  that  they  have  pro- 
ennd  two  large  modem  glass  cases,  one  for  birds  and  one  for  animals, 
and  there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  material  on  hand  which  requires 
the  tome  care,  and  which  we  hope  to  provide  the  coming  year. 

As  the  Museum  grows  in  size  and  is  being  properly  arranged,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  attractive^  a  fact  evidenced  by  the  increased 
intoest  shown  by  the  publie  and  the  large  number  of  visitors  frequent' 
ing  tlie  looms. 

BOTAKY. 

Work  in  this  department  has  been  carried  on  satisfactorily;  about 
one  hundred  plants  liaving  been  mounted.  Some  preliminary  work, 
iooking  to  a  scientific  collection  of  the  eryptogams,  has  been  done. 

OJUNlTUOIiOQY. 

Â  krge  number  of  birds  were  added  to  this  collection,  and  members 
and  friends  continue  to  supply  new  specimens. 

ICHTHTOLOOT. 

Several  alcoholic  specimens  of  native  fishes  and  some  interesting 
forms  from  abroad,  together  with  two  mounted  sharks  from  the  Mira- 
micbi  Bay  were  procured. 

U£JiP£TOLOQY. 

Something  additional  has  been  done  in  this  department. 

INYBBTBBBATB  ZOOLOOT* 

Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  here.  Several  new  specimens 
of  Cdeoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  not  before  reported  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province,  were  secured. 

A  reference  to  the  list  of  donations  will  show  that  a  large  number 
of  scientific  exchanges  and  other  works  have  been  received. 

ICBBTINOS,  PAPRBB,  LBOTUBBB,  BTO. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  regular  monthly  meetings  were  held, 
ar.':  during  the  winter  and  spring  months  weekly  nicotines  and  lectures, 
85  will  }>{■  -een  by  the  accompanying  list,  all  of  which  were  well  attended 
àhà  much  interest  exhibited. 
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The  meetings,  subjects  discussed,  etc.,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
foUowiiig  abstract  of  proceedings: — 

1901. 

Feb.  12.  Anniversary  Address  Dr.  Baxter. 

19.  ^fnLnr  T.:iiit<  rn  A^iews  T.  1).  B.  F.  McKeozie. 

24.  "  Circulation  of  the  Blood   Dr.  Baxter. 

Mar.    5.  "Circulation  of  tho  Blood"  Dr.  Ba.xier. 

12.  "The  Blood  in  Health'*  Dr.  Baxtor. 

19.  "  A  Year  with  liiiller  in  Soiilh  Africa Scrirt.  .Major  Cox. 


26.  *'  Outlines  of  the  8olar  System  "  Mr.  James  Nicol. 

April  2.  ''The  Blood  in  Health"  Dr.  Baxter. 

9.  "The  Blood  in  Disease"  Dr.  Ba.xter. 

16.  '"  Aniemia  "  Dr.  Baxter. 

23.  "  Jkicilli  "  Dr.  Baxter. 

30.  "  On  lustmct  "  Dr.  Cox. 

May     ».  "On  Instinct"  Dr.  Co.\. 

14.  "A  Talk  on  Fushes  "  Dr.  Co.\. 

Oct.   24.  "  Old  Hoinan  Coins"  Mr.  MacLaehlan. 


Nov.  12.  "The  Migration  of  Birds"  Mr.  J.  H undies  Sam- 
uels, Toronto. 

1902. 

Jan.  14.  "The  Snakes  of  New  lininswiek .  .  .Dr.  Cox. 

21.  *'The  Nests  of  Bees  and  Wasps"  . .  . .  J.  D.  B.  F.  McKenzie. 

28.  "  Coniinuuîion  of  same  J.  D.  B.  F.  McKenzie. 

Feb,    4.  "  The  Anatomy  of  the  Teeth  "  Dr.  H.  G.  Vaughan. 

DONATIONS  TO  MUSEUM  AND  LIBBABY. 

The  Sword  of  a  Sword  Fish  H.  Brobecker. 

Â   Goshawk  "  Â.  Brideau,  New 

Jersey. 

Fifteen  Bulletins  of  the  Natural  History  Society 

of  New  Brunswick. 
A  Homed  Toad,  Sea  Horse,  Tarantula,  Scorpion, 

Scorpion,  Specimen  of  a  Sisal  Plant  and  Bope, 

Star  Fish,  Centipede;  a  bundi  of  Nictor  Beans; 

a  bunch  of  Whistling  Beans;  Homed  Oyster; 

specimen  of  Sea  Bean;  specimen  of  Castor  Oil 

Bean;  specimen  of  Prickly  Pear;  specimens  of 

the  Royal  Ponciana  Bean;  the  rattle  of  a  rattle- 

snake  from  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Tslands  . .  A  Friend. 
Specimen  of  lignite  Geoige  Watt. 
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Specimen  of  Shells  Dr.  Cox. 

Two  specimens  of  Copper  Ore  from  Albert  County. T.  W.  Mclican, 

St.  John. 

SjeriiTicn  of  Vi'j:  Iron,  tho  first  made  at  the 

Dominion  Stct'l  Works,  Sydney,  C.B  Z.  Tingley, 

Bay  Lynx  (Lynx  Kufus)  ..  ..  ,  Wnltor  Gilbert. 

Pintail  Duck  (Dafila  Aeuta)  (iicr^'  Morrison. 

Stono  (Jougf,  Six  Miles  Brook,  Cains  Kivcr,  Mir.. Lifiitonant  Donald. 

l.'ntr,  .1  Grouse  Dr.  Cox. 

Dniin  Fish,  Pogoiiias  chrouiis.  Sailor's  Choice, 

Poitiadasys  fuivomaeulatus,  Texas  T.  A.  Cox. 

Moth  Miss  Perley,  Chatham 

White-winjEred  Cross  Bill  Dr.  Cox. 

Specimens  of  Fishes  collecte»]  in  AlLron(|uin  Park. 
Ontario:  River  Chub,  Red  Fin,  llnrnod  Dace, 
Black-headed  Minnow,  Red-bellied  J  )ac«  Professor  Macoun. 

Musk  Rat;  Japanese  Rojx?;  French  Ventilating 
Brick;  Cedar  Burr,  a  piece  of  Petrified  Tree  . .  A  Friend. 

Stone  Chisel  ^  JLenry  Gerrish. 

Stcne  Gouge  John  Jardine. 

Piece  of  Petrified  Wood  Capt.  Robert  McLean. 

Old  French  Axe,  Tracadie  John  Young,  M.P.P. 

A  number  of  Stone  Arrowheads  ;  Stone  Axe  ;  Stone 
Scraper;  Nest  anl  Eggs  of  Song  Sparrow;  Xest 
of  Mason  Bee  Dr.  Cox. 

Horse  Shoe;  French  Axe;  piece  of  Spear  Head 
(iron);  Musket  Ball;  Qm  Flint;  piece  of  Pot- 
tery, Lonisbourg,  0.B  Alexander  Brown. 

Shark  Jas.  Davidson, 

Church  Point. 

Red-throated  Loon  Walter  Gilbert 

Pressed  Plants,  Primula  Mistassinica  and  Lychnis 

Flos-cucilU  I.  F. 

Fifty  Pressed  Plants  Dr.  Cox. 

A  Picked  Dog-Fish  (Shark)  Wm.  Tait. 

Stone  Axe  Wm.  McLaggan, 

Black  Ville. 

Petrified  Wood  Chester  Mowatt. 

Cocoa  Pod,  with  Seeds,  Dominica,  W.I  D.  W.  Ward. 

Wild  Pimento,  or  Cannon  Ball  Plant,  George- 
town, British  Guiana;  Silver  Ores  from  Color- 
ado and  New  Mexico  *  D.  W.  Ward. 
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Xutmegs  Willi  Maci  .  .  .,  ..   Mrs.  P.  A.  Noonan. 

iS'uL  of  au  unkiioun  tipccicts  from  :ni  Austrian  ?hip.S.  J,  Doyle. 

Porcelain  C  lay  from  Demeraru  P.  A.  Xoonan. 

Native  Spoiigtù  uiid  Lichens  fruia  uur  own  rivers 

and  forests  Mi?.  Sijji])fcun. 

Militarjr  Wootipet  ker  Jane  Wishart, 

Tabusintac. 

Piece  of  Peirified  .luiii|K'r,  from  si  worage  cuttin<r 

on  Qucon  Sircet,  l'hîiiliam  . .  . .  lîobert  Murray. 

Pin  Cushion  and  CuiF  BiiUoii?,  made  from  the 

Big  Tree,  Califoniia  Dr.  Baxter. 

A  Squid  Pilot  Capt.  Nowlan. 

A  Shark  Ernest  Haviland. 

8])otlcd  Salamander  Tames  Allan. 

JJovekie  Vulhouy  Adams. 

A  piece  of  Petrified  Juniper  from  the  digging  for 

the  sewerage  George  Stothart. 

A  piece  of  plank  eaicii  by  the  '^Foredo  W  orni,  cut 
from  a  plank  uf  a  scow,  after  lying  si.\  weeks 
at  Black  Brook  John  Johnston. 

Six  -p(  (  inu  us  of  as  many  kinds  of  different  Birds 

fr  111  ilie  West  Indit»  Mrs.  P.  A.  Noonan. 

Gcolitgicul  Report,  18î>8.  with  Maj's,  Geological 
Survey  JJepartnient  for  year  i^OO. 

Annua!  Report,  1900,  Early  Red  iîivrr  Culture; 
Transaction  No.  57,  Notes  and  ObscrvaLions  of 
Travels  in  Athabaaca  and  Slave  Lake  Kegion; 
Transaciion  So.  58,  Pearly  Icelandic  Settle- 
ments in  Canada;  Transaction  No.  59  Historical  &  Scientific 

Society  of  Manitoba. 

Several  Scientific  Pajx  rs  from  the  Bibliographica 

Physicoîogica  oi  Paris  and  Brussels. 
Annual  Report,  American  Museum  of  Natural 

History. 

The  Poiychœna  of  Pugct  Sound  liegion  Boston  Society  of  Na- 
tural History,  1900, 

Vol  4,  No.  1,  Records  of  Australian  Museum.  Syd- 
ney, 1901  ;  Proceedings  of  Boston  Society  Natu- 
ral Histor}',  Vol.  29,  No.  17;  Phenological 
Observations,  Canada,  1890;  and  Descriptions 
of  Fresh  Water  Sponge  from  Sable  Island  . .  . ,  A.  H.  MacKay, 

NoYa  Scotia. 
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Vols.  IX.  «nd  X.,  1899-1900,  Proceedings  and 
TransacdoDB  of  Navtk  Scotia  Institute  of 
Natural  Science;  12  numbers  at  Oiiawa 
NatunUitl,  1900;  VoL  III,  Nos.  1-4^  1901, 
Canadian  Antiquarian  and  NumismaUe  JouT' 
nd;  Proceedings  of  Linnean  Sodeiy,  New 
York 

A  complete  set  of  Standard  Weights  and 
Messures   of  New  Brunswick  anterior  to 

Confederation  ..Municipal  Council  of 

Northumberland. 

Gold  Quartz  and  other  Mineral  Specimens  from 

a  gold  mine  in  Lunenburg  Co.,  N.S  Hon.  J.  6.  Snowball  ft 

Mr.  R.  A.  Snowball. 

Spocimeng  of  Coal  and  Stalactites  from  Bermuda. Miss  Maggie  Connors. 
Fieoeof  Petrified  Lepidodendron,  Bay  du  Yin.  . .  A.  G.  Williaton. 

This  Association  has  been  favoured  in  having  its  work  freely 
Nported  by  the  press,  which  has  taken  great  interest  in  its  proceedings. 

OFFIOBBS. 

Patron-  II 1^  Houour  iaeutenant-Oroveruor  SiiowUill. 

President — Dr.  Cox. 

Vice-Presidents — D.  Terguson,  Esq.,  and  J.  D.  B.  ¥.  McKenzie, 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  Baxter. 
Liljritruui — Miss  Bessie  Creighton. 
Treasurer — George  Slot  hart 

Curators — Miss  K.  I.  ]>.  McLean,  Miss  Minnie  Edgar,  Mr.  J. 
Hclnio&h,  Dr.  Baxter  and  Dr.  L'ox. 

Additional  members  of  the  Council — Messrs.  J.  L.  Stewart,  VV.  L. 
T.  Weldon,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Connors. 

Secretary — G.  B.  i  raser. 

XXV. —  From  The  Canadian  Forestry  Association,  through 

Mb.  E.  Stewakt. 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the  work 
of  the  Canadian  Forestry'  Association  for  the  past  year: 

Thi.=  Association,  which  has  now  entered  upon  the  third  year  of 
its  existence,  has  members  and  officers  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion, 

Proc.  1902.  H. 
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and,  as  its  aims  alfect  every  citizen  of  the  country,  whether  he  reside 

in  the  prairie  districts  of  the  interior  of  the  Continent  or  the  wooded 
areas  of  the  older  provinces  as  well  as  that  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  west  territory  of  northern  Canada,  it  is  evident  tliat  its  mission 
is  one  of  grojit  and  lastinij  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country- 
It  is  beginning  to  be  realized,  and  none  too  soon,  that  it  will  bo 
absolutely  necessary  to  give  greater  ntrcntion  than  heretofore  to  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  at  the  sources  of  water  supply  if  this  country 
is  not  to  suffer  the  j)onalty  that  has  visited  others  that  have  continued 
to  pursue  the  wholesale  denudation  of  the  timber  of  the  country  and 
which  has  been  he^in  in  the  older  provinces  of  Canada. 

The  Association  has,  during  the  past  year,  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  deatli  of  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Allan,  one  of  its  most  active  directors. 

The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Ottawa  on  the  6th  and  7th 
of  March  last,  and  was  well  attended  by  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  Associât  ion  was  also  fovourwl  by  and  is  deeply 
indebted  to  Dr.  Fernow.  formerly  director  of  Forestry  for  the  Federal 
Government  at  Washington  and  now  Principal  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  in  connection  with  Cornell  University,  wlio  was 
in  attendance  and  also  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  evening  of 
the  tir.^t  day's  session. 

Interesting  papers  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  following 
gentlemen  : — 

"The  (;rf)wing  of  Trees  in  British  Columbia,"  by  President  Sir 
Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiniere.  j 

"  Forestry  in  Ontario,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Southworth. 

"The  Pulp  Iiidustrv  in  Canada.  "  by  Mr.  D.  Lorne  McOibbon. 

**The  Pulp  Industry  in  Canada,"  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Joly  de  Lothinière. 

**The  Forest  Tree  Planting  in  Manitolia."  by  Mr.  A,  P.  Stevenson. 

"  Forest  Tree  Planting  in  N.  W.  Territories/'  by  Norman  M. 
Ross. 

"Pulp  Wood,"  by  Mr.  Austin  Carey,  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
"Timber  in  British  Columbia,    by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  British  Col- 
umbia. 

Sir  H.  Joly  and  Messrs.  A.  P.  Stevenson,  Carey  and  Andersoai 
were  unable  to  be  present  in  person,  but  their  papers  were  read  and 
will  appear  in  the  published  report. 

Mr.  Anderson  also  furnished  the  Association  with  specimens  of 
the  different  varieties  of  wood  f  imd  in  British  Columbia,  and  also 
with  a  section  of  a  pile  siiowmg  tiie  disastrous  work  of  the  teredo  in 
the  waters  of  the  western  coast. 
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The  officers  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows: — 

Patron — Hii  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Minto,  Governor-General. 

Honorary  President— His  Honour  Sir  Henri  Joly  de  Lotbiuière, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Britisli  Cohnnbia,  Victoria,  B.C. 

I'resident — William  Little,  Westmount,  P.Q. 

Vice-President— Hiram  Robinson,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Vicc-rre>i(lent8  for  the  Provinces  and  Districts — Ontario:  J.  B. 
McWilliams,  Peterborough,  Ont.;  Quebec:  Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  Premier 
of  Quebec,  Quebec;  New  Brunswick:  Lt.-Col.  Hon.  J.  B.  Snowball, 
Chatham,  N.B.;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Halifax,  N.S.;  Prince  Edward  Island:  Hon.  Sir  Louis 
DaTieS;  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Ottawa;  Mani- 
toba: Stewart  X^^^J*  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Assiniboia:  J.  S.  Dennis, 
Aseûtant  ComniisBioner  of  Public  Works,  Regina,  N. W.T.  ;  Saskatche- 
wan: J.  G.  Laurie,  Battleford,  Sask.;  Alberta:  William  Pearce,  Calgary, 
Alta.;  Athabasca:  F.  D.  Wilfion^  Hudaon  Bay  Co.,  Ft.  Vermilion, 
Atha.;  Britigb  Columbia:  H.  Bostock,  Dudes,  B-C;  Yukon:  The  Com- 
missioner, Dawson,  Yukon;  Eeewatin:  The  Lieutenant-Oo^einor  of 
Manitoba,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Secretary— B.  Stewart,  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Forestiy, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer— R.  H.  Campbell,  Dept.  of 
Interior,  Ottawa. 

Directors — ^E.  O.  Joly"  de  Lotbinière^  Ottawa;  Wm.  Saunders, 
IiL.D.,  F.B.S.C.,  Director  of  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa;  John 
Ifacoun,  F.L.S.,  F.B.S.C.,  Asst.  Director  of  the  Oeologioal  Surr^, 
Ottawa,  .Ont.;  Thomas  Southworth,  Director  of  Forestry,  Toronto;  0. 
Jackson  Booth,  Ottawa;  W.  0.  Edwards,  MJP.,  Ottawa;  0.  E.  E.  XTssber, 
Montreal. 

NX VI.— From  The  Women's  Canadian  Biaiorieal  Society  of  Ottawa,  , 

through  Mas.  G.  E.  FoexBB. 

The  Recording  Secretary  begs  tu  present  the  following  report: — 
The  Society  has  now  come  to  the  close  of  it,>;  foui  ili  year.  It  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  one  of  steady  progrei^a.  The  members  continue 
to  show  interest  in  the  work,  and  the  papers  that  have  been  presented 
have  been  of  unusual  interest.  These  papers  form  a  valuable  nucleus 
of  a  new  volume,  to  the  publication  of  which  the  Society  is  already 
looking  forwEird. 

At  the  October  meeting,  Mrs.  Foster,  who  had  been  president  since 
the  organization  of  the  Society,  sent  in  her  resignation,  owing  to  her 
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removal  from  the  city.  Her  loss  was  deeply  felt,  as  she  had  ever  been 
zealous  in  her  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Society.  As  a  mark 
of  the  Society's  appreciation  of  her  efforts,  she  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president.  Whilst  the  office  of  President  was  vacant,  Mrs.  Gwyzme 
kindly  and  efficiently  occupied  the  chair.'  At  the  November  meeting 
Mrs.  Dawson  was  elected  president  bj  a  unanimoiis  vote.  During  the 
absence  of  the  treasurer,  Mi*s.  Aheam,  in  Europe,  Mme.  Pigeon  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  treasurer.  Mrs.  O'Connor,  recording  secretarj-,  who 
had  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  that  otlice  since  organization  had 
also  to  resign  during  the  ywir,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  Society.  The 
Librarian  consented  to  iici  as  recording  secretary  until  tiie  annual  ineet- 
ing.  Another  ofTicer  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
work  of  the  Society,  viz.,  the  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Mc- 
Dougali,  Jr.,  is  retiring  this  year.  The  Society  is  very  grateful  to  her 
for  all  her  enthtisiastic  work  on  it.s  behalf. 

Sev^n  regular  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  during  the 
year.    The  Executive  has  met  eight  times,  having  had  seven  regular 
meetings  and  one  speciaL   The  papers  read  were  as  follows: — 
1901. 

April      — "  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  part  of  Leeds  County^' — Mrs. 

J.  L.  McDougali,  Sr. 
October  — "  Sketch  of  Jane  Craig,  a  Kevoiutionaiy  Heroine" — ^Mrs. 

Aheam. 

"  Sketch  of  Ursuline  Convent" — Mme.  Lamothe. 
November—"  Ottawa  in  1868"  and  "  A  Story  of  the  Cholera  in  1832''— 

]\rrs.  Kirwan. 

"A  Reminiscence  of  the  Visit  of  His  Excellency  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  in  1853  "— Mrs.  Fricl. 
December — "Schools  and  Schoolmasters  of  Ottawa" — ^Miss  Jamieson. 
1902. 

January — "  Phillipsburg" — Miss  Read. 

February— "The  Great  Fire  of  1870"— Mrs.  BradiBh  Billings. 
Uaxch  —^' Industrial  BereloinneiLt  «£  Ottewft  and  Htdl"— Utb. 
Boper. 

The  monthly  meeting  in  December  wu  held  on  the  first  Friday  ; 
and  on  l^e  second  Friday  and  the  Satuidaj  following  ''Tableaux 
Vivants  "  were  given  in  ttub  Orme  Hall  under  the  «iiapioes  of  the 
Society.  These  were  a  great  succesiB^  financially  and  otherwise.  This 
success  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  capable  committee,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Aheam,  convener,  Kxs.  J.  L.  McDongall,  Sr.^  Ifos.  J.  L.  McDongall, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Ooode?^  Mme.  Lelièm»  Mme.  Lamothe,  Mis.  Harold  Pinhej, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Egan,  Miss  Ida  Hughes  and  Miss  Meach.  The  Society  is 
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also  greatlj  indebted  to  the  ladiee  and  gentlemeiiy  other  than  mmbas 
of  the  Society,  who  kindly  aaaistedL 

At  the  March  meetings  Lady  Bitciiie  and  Mia.  Edward  Griffin 
were  present  as  repreeentatÎTea  of  the  Local  Conseil  of  Women. 

The  Scrapbook  Committee  report  ateady  work  dnnng  the  year. 
Three  books  are  in  courae  of  preparation— one,  ''Local  EYenta/* 
Mias  Maason;  a  second,  ''General  Events,"  by  Miaa  Bead;  and  the  third, 
Ottawa  City,^  by  Miaa  Hoxaey,  convener. 

Ihe  Treaanrer  reporta  a  balance  on  hand  of  $88.19. 

The  Librarian  reporta  having  sent  twenty-eight  copies  of  the 
transactions^  Vol.  L,  to  secretaries  and  libmiiana  of  societies  in  Canada 
and  the  United  Statee.  Eleven  copies  were  sent  in  Canada.  Copies 
of  annnal  reports  and  tiansaetioiia  have  been  received  in  exchange  from 
sevenl  of  the  societies.  Trom  the  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of 
Manitoba  have  been  received  an  annual  report  and  the  following 
papers  :— (1)  ''  The  Early  Icelandic  Settlement  in  Canada."  (2)  "  Early 
Bed  Biver  Cnltnte."  (3)  ''Notes  and  Observationa  of  Travels  in  the 
Aihabasea  and  Great  Slave  Begiona  in  1899.^  The  Wentwoith 
Historical  Society  sent  a  copy  of  transactions.  The  Ontario  Historical 
Society  sent  the  same.  Copies  of  the  Canadian  Historical  Quarterly 
have  been  received.  Sir  James  LeMoine  sent  the  "  Annals  of  the  Port 
of  Quebec,"  of  which  he  himself  is  the  author. 

From  the  United  States  we  have  received  the  "American 
Anthropologist,"  "The  Iowa  Historical  Record,"  the  transactions  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Societv'.  tlio  transactions  for  1899  and  1900  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Kansas  Historical 
collection. 

The  following  volumea  have  also  been  presented: — 

(1)  "  Reoollectinns  of  B}^own*' — ^W.  P.  Lett.    Preeented  by  his  son. 

(2)  "History  of  the  Ottawa  Valley"— R.  Gourlay. 

(3)  "Memorial  volnme  of  Knoz  Church,  Ottawa."   Presented  by  Miss 

MassoD. 

This  is  the  first  report  from  the  Librarian.  She  hopes  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  will  assist  in  collecting  books  written  by  Canadians 
and  those  dealing  with  Canadian  subjects. 

The  '  fTirers  elected  by  the  Society  at  the  annual  meeting,  held 
April  11th,  1902,  were  as  fo]]nws:— 

Patron — Her  Excellency,  the  Countess  of  Minto. 

Honorary  Pi  r  i  lont— Lady  Laurier. 

President — Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawson. 

1st  Vice-President — ^Mis.  Qwynne. 
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0nd  Yioe-FïefliâozLt— Lady  Bitcbie. 
3rd  Vice^Fteaident— Mme.  Pigeon. 
4th  Vice-Pï«sident— Mrs.  Ells. 

Vice-FïesidentB— Lady  Bourinot^  Lady  Davies,  Lady  Stroqg, 
Mrs.  Foster,  Mrs.  Eriel^  Mme.  Girouard»  Mrs.  G.  E.  King,  Mrs. 
Goodere^  Mrs.  J  L.  McDougall,  Mis.  H.  Tuùiej,  Mis.  Boper,  Mrs. 
Bnrbidge^  Mis.  A.  Bniritt^  Mrs.  Chaa.  O^Connor. 

Becording  Secretary— Miss  Alice  Bxirbldge. 

Corr^ponding  Secietaiy— Mrs.  Wallbridge  Howard. 

Treasnie^— Mrs.  Aheani. 

Librarian — ^Miaa  M.  A.  Northwood. 

Scrapbook  Committee— Mus  Honey,  convener.  Miss  Maaaon,  Miss 
Read. 

Executive  Committee — ^Mrs.  Sedgewick,  Mrs.  Martin  GrifBn,  Mrs. 
Costigan,  Mia.  W.  W.  CampbeU»  Mme.  Lélièvie^  Mme.  Lamothe,  Mrs. 
IL  Allan  Batc^  Mis.  J.  L.  McDongall»  Jr.,  Miss  Jamieson,  Miss  Bead. 

XXTIL — From  Tht  Botanieal  Oltib  of  Canada,  through 
Db.  a.  h.  MacKat,  LL.I>. 

During  the  year  1  sent  out  a  circular  with  copies  of  reports  and 
other  phenological  papers  to  botaniste  and  those  likely  to  take  an 
interest  in  some  department  of  the  work  of  the  Club.  I  am  hopeful 
of  obtaining  observers  for  the  report  of  phenological  data  from  the 
Yukon  to  Newfoundland  from  the  tenor  of  the  responses  received.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  the  daily  routine  of  duties  sometimes 
obliterates  a  momentaiy  resolve  to  carry  out  a  continuous  series  of 
such  observations.  But,  if  only  a  few  observations,  even  for  the  spring 
months  alone,  can  be  obtained  from  the  more  distant  points,  the 
information  will  be  of  great  interest  and  worth  the  general  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  energy. 

The  greatest  activity  in  the  extension  of  phenological  observations 
must  this  year  be  credited  to  British  Columbia,  where  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  the  province  issued  a  drcular  to  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  and  an  admirable  schedule  specially  adapted  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Dominion.  The  province  of  Quebec  came  next, 
due  mainly  to  the  work  of  Principal  John  A.  Dresser,  M.A.,  of  St. 
Francis  College,  Richmond. 

The  British  Columbia  schedule  provides  for  the  description  of  the 
locality,  for  the  meteorological  phenomena,  for  six  migration  items, 
seven  farming  operations,  flowering  and  fruiting  of  thirteen  cultivated 
plants,  and  the  first  flowering  and  "  when  becoming  common  "  of  fifty- 
four  named  and  thirty-seven  unnamed  plants. 
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In  Ontario  there  has  been  an  acceesion  of  a  few  able  observera. 
In  New  Brunswick  a  general  exploration  of  the  flora  of  the  island  is  ' 
being  organized.  In  Nova  Scotia  some  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
same  direction,  under  the  leadership  of  local  botanists.  In  the  city 
o(  Halifax,  a  local  botanical  club  has  been  meeting  regularly,  in  the 
winter  studying  mainly  the  marine  algae,  and  in  the  summer  the  flower- 
ing plants. 

At  Canso  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  Canada  was  in 

operation  durinjr  the  summer,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor  Ram- 
say Wright,  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Professor  James  Fov^ier, 
of  Queen's  University  at  Kingston,  paid  special  attention  to  the  botan- 
ical features  of  the  region. 

Professor  Hobertson,  of  Ottawa,  representing  Sir  William  Mao- 
donald.  is  now  encouraging  the  cult  of  nature  study  in  the  public 
schools  of  Carirtda  in  a  very  effective  manner.  lie  plans  to  solppt  some 
of  the  most  promisinf!'  teachers  in  each  province  and  send  them  away 
to  the  best  centres  of  nature  study  training  in  the  world;  then  to 
arransre  with  tlie  educational  authorities  to  show  the  effect  of  good 
objective  nature  teaching  by  a  teaciier  who  may  have  ten  rural  schools 
to  give  instraction  in  for  half  a  day  ^ch  week.  As  such  nature 
teaching  must,  to  a  very  great  extent,  hf  botanical,  the  movemeni  is 
one  which  Tiot  only  worthy  of  obeervatiou  by  this  Club,  but  of  notice 
and  of  substantial  aid, 

Canadian  botanical  literature  appears  to  be  regularly  growing,  as 
i?  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  report  on  the  Bihliogr;i]iliv  of 
Canadian  Botany,  which  has  just  been  presented  to  fbp  Biolnpiral  Sec- 
tion of  the  Boyal  Society,  with  the  corresponding  report  of  the  previous 
year. 

Outside  of  Canada,  Germany  leads  in  the  collection  of  |  m*  nological 
data.  T>r.  E.  Ihne.  of  Darmst^idt,  hns  been  publishing  annually  for 
several  years,  observalions  from  about  one  hundnn]  stations,  more  or 
l*>?o.  exteruling  from  Wales  to  Austria,  and  from  Swit /cr-lnnd  to  the 
Baltic;  a>  well  as  a  bibliography  of  phenological  literature  for  each 
year.  He  ^ves  r*'vi^vt>  in  his  "  Pli;i'TU)loL'-ischo  Beoha,chtuTiLfi';i.  Jalir- 
gan^r.  1901,'*  (in  dm  Alihandlungen  der  T^Taturhistorischen  Gesellschaft 
in  Kiimberg),  from  eighty-six  stations;  and  he  published  deductions 
from  them  on  the  climat»-  anri  "  middle  dates"  of  spring,  etc..  for  sov- 
eral  E^aropean  stations,  somewhat  as  has  been  done  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Institute  of  Science  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  "  Natur  und  Schule," 
fl.  Band.  1902,  3.  Heft.  Druck  und  Verlag  von  B.  G.  Teubner  in 
Leijaig). 
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In  Denmark,  M.  J.  Mathiassen,  Mullerup  Skole.  pr.  Slagelse,  Jan. 

1902,  igfeued  a  schedule  of  local  nature  observations  for  use  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  as  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  introduction  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
plan  into  Denmark  is  due  mainly  to  the  sketches  of  it  published  by  an 
eminent  educationist,  Carl  Michelsen,  of  Skanderborg,  well  known  in 
literature  and  art,  and  vioe-pr^ident  of  the  "Union  Idéaliste  Uni- 
verselle." The  schedule  is  a  preliminary  one,  providing  for  oyer  fifty 
items  of  observations.  In  the  interesting  page  of  directions  to  teach- 
ers and  other  observers,  the  following  sentence  occurs:  "  Sam  en  saadan 
Forbercdelso,  syiios  jeg,  dc  Naturiagttagelser,  som  Hr.  Skoleinspektor 
Alio  he!  sen,  Skanderborg  har  gjort  opmœrksom  paa  foretages  t  kana- 
disk-e  Skoler,  fortrinli*^  vil  egne  sig  (By  way  of  introduction  it 
a]){)ear8  that  the  nature-observations  carried  on  in  Canadian  schools 
and  reported  upon  by  Herr  Michelsen,  of  Skanderborg,  School  Inspec- 
tor, will  preeminently  seire). 

PhMoehron  Tables  for  1901, 

Two  tablecf  are  here  published.  First,  the  Phenological  Observa- 
tions in  Nova  Scotia,  1901,  vbich  are  also  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Institute  ol  Sdence.  Second,  the  Phenological 
Observations  in  Canada  for  1901,  which  the  said  Institute  publishes 
from  the  report  of  this  Club  in  order  to  keep  the  series  complete  and 
for  the  purpoee  of  comparison  with  local  phenodirons. 

Nova  SeoHan  Phwochroru» 

About  i50  schedules  of  observations  were  approved  from  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia.  These  were  made  in  nearly  every  case  by 
the  pupils  of  as  many  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Pupils  on  their  way  to  and  from  school  in  the  rural  districts  were  kept 
in  good-natured  rivalry  seeking  for  the  first  bloom  of  every  kind  of 
{dant,  shrub,  or  tree,  etc.,  which  the  happy  discoverer  must,  if  possible, 
bring  to  the  school  room  for  positive  demonstration  and  exact  deter- 
mination. Over  500  dates  of  "first  flowering"  and  "when  flowering 
became  common   were  in  some  cases  determined  in  one  school  section. 

These  450  schedules  were  divided  between  four  of  our  best  provin- 
cial botanists  for  study  and  the  compilation  of  average  dates  or 
phenochrone  for  each  meteorological  region  of  the  province,  namely, 
C.  B.  Eobinson,  B.A.,  of  Pictou  Academy;  Principal  B.  J.  Lay,  of  the 
Amherst  Academy;  Principal  B.  McKittrick,  B.A.,  of  Lunenburg 
Academy;  and  ICss  Antoinette  Forbes,  B.A.,  of  Windsor  Academy. 
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Their  reports  on  the  probable  ndstakee  made  by  some  of  the  obserrers, 
with  sDggeetioiis  for  improvement  in  the  schedule^  etc,  vere  published 
in  the  Apzîl  «Tournai  0/  BducaHon,  1901. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  directions  printed  on 
i!ie  schedules  to  show  the  care  taken  to  have  accurate  data: 

"  To  all  obMiren  the  followlnsr  most  important  moat  eaaentlal  principles 

of  recordlngr  are  emphapf^ed:  Better  no  datf,  so  record,  than  a  wrono  one  or 
a  Doi  BTFX'L  one.  Sports  out  of  season,  due  to  very  local  conditions  not  com- 
mon to  at  least  a  small  field,  should  not  be  recorded  except  parenthetically. 
The  date  to  be  reeerded  for  the  purposea  of  compilation  with  thoae  of  other 
localities  BhoaK  he  the  ftnt  of  the  ateay  of  its  kind  foUowln«  immediately 
after,  eta  For  instance,  a  butterfly  tmmtiag  from  its  chrysalis  in  a  sheltered 
cranny  by  a  southern  window  in  January  would  not  be  an  indication  of  the 
general  climate,  but  of  the  peculiarly  heated  nook  In  which  the  chrysalis  was 
■heltered;  nor  would  a  flower  in  a  seml-artlflcial.  warm  shelter,  give  the  date 
required.  When  these  sports  out  of  season  ooeur.  they  may  also  be  recorded, 
bnt  within  a  parenthesis  to  Indicate  the  pecttliarity  of  some  of  the  conditions 
affeeUnr  their  early  appearance." 

The  f<rilowiiig  comments  were  made  after  tiie  study  of  such  sche- 
dules from  1892  to  1899,  in  the  Canadian  Becord  of  Science,  Volume 
YUI.,  No.  2,  pages  73  to  84: 

••  -j^^  tendency  to  error  is  quite  observable  In  a  study  of  the  whole  of  these 
schedul-^s.  The  most  serious  Is  characteristic  of  the  solitary  observer  who 
goes  out  for  his  walk  of  observation  perhaps  not  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
week.  His  plants  appear  to  flower  by  weekly  or  seml-wcekly  spurts;  and  If 
certain  plants  are  rare  in  his  locality  "he  may  not  see  them  in  bloom  until,  may 
bCi  more  than  a  week  after  they  have  been  In  full  flower.  In  the  school 
oh«:^rv'atlons  this  tendency  to  error  is  entirely  eliminated,  for  numbers  of 
individual.^  are  daily  wiindering  to  and  from  schnnl  every  day  with  their  eyes 
open  for  everything,  especially  when  the  discoverer  of  each  new  phenomenon 
for  the  season  wins  a  cre^t  of  some  kind  before  «be  whole  sctMxrf., 

"  Affain,  the  tyro  botanist  is  at  a,  dlsadvantace,  for  «ie  does  not  know 
where  to  look  for  the  rarer  species,  and  when  he  accidentally  comes  across 
them  fhfy  may  have  tieen  in  flower  for  some  time.  It  Is  very  likely  that  the 
Bvera42:e  dates  nf  the  flowering  of  plants  in  Novji  S^cotfa  in  the  various  coun- 
ties may  be  slightly  affected  by  this  source  of  error,  the  counties  havincr  the 
oldest  and  most  enthusiastic  botanists  appearing  to  be  earlier  in  season.  This 
may  account  for  the  unexpectedly  advanced  position  of  PIctou  county  In  the 
table 

■'  Then  there  Is  the  accident  of  local  land  inclination  or  shelter,  for  the 
wami  intervals  on  the  wjuthern  slope  of  the  hill  is  earlier  than  the  northern 
■lope.  To  estimate  these  local  effects,  the  schedules  from  each  county  in  Nova 
Bootia  from  this  year  forward  are  to  be  classified  into  locaUties:  (1)  on  the 
coast,  (2)  low  Inlands,  and  (8)  highlands. 
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"  And  lastly,  some  Individual  plants  are  naturally  earlier  than  others  even 
when  In  similar  localities,  and  In  the  su'ime  individual  certain  twigs  and 
branches  are  earlier  than  others.  To  check  such  peculiarities  an  attempt  is 
mftde  to  fix  the  date  when  the  flowering  of  wit  vedeo  may  be  said  to  be 
*  beoomlnir  oommon/  80  that  we  bave  the  two  aerlee  of  obaerratlons  for  eaOh 
Individual,  the  '  flrst  appeeranoe*  and  the  '  becomlner  common.* 

"  Assuming  the  observers  to  he  s5'mrnf>tr1oniiy  placed  In  a  cnnntry.  to  be 
competent  and  careful,  and  to  put  exactly  the  same  Interpretation  on  what 
constitutes  the  *  first  appearance  '  and  *  when  becoming  common.'  the  averag- 
ing- of  the  varloua  observations  would  give  us  pheaological  norms  for  the  coni' 
parlsoo  of  a  very  important  charaoter  of  the  cotiatry  with  that  of  another* 
and  more  espeelally  for  the  comparison  of  one  season  with  another  in  the  sanna 
country,  which  after  a  series  of  years  »wouId  contribute  to  the  aolutlon  of  the 
problem  of  the  secular  variation  of  climate. 

"  In  order  to  deal  mathematically  with  phenologlcal  dates,  avérais  or 
mesjis.  it  is  neeessary  to  indicate  dates  and  average  or  mean  dates  in  tenna 
of  the  day  of  the  year  instead  of  the  days  of  the  month.  For  the  conversioB 
and  reconversion  of  such  dates,  all  that  Is  necessary  to  make  It  convenient,  is 
to  have  before  the  eye  a  list  of  tfhe  months  of  the  year  with  the  number  o£  the 
day  of  the  year  corresponding  to  the  last  day  of  each  month.   .   .  . 

"  Now,  we  may  consider  a  phenologlcal  date  to  be  a  sort  of  mathematical 
function  of  variables*  several  of  which  are  already  being  very  systematically 
and  accurately  observed  and  recorded  by  the  meteorological  departmenta  of 
most  countries,  such  as  the  variations  of  temperature,  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, sunshine,  precipitation.  Then  there  are  local  constants,  such  as  latitude, 
elevation,  slope,  proximity  of  bodies  of  water,  and  character  of  the  soli.  All 
Of  these  influences  affect  the  phenologlcal  date,  and  conversely  the  date  may 
be  considered  as  a  summation  or  tntegratlm  of  all  these  and  other  more  or 
less  unknown  dem«its.  We  iind  that  in  the  month  of  Aprû  the  season  la 
advancing  more  rapidly  this  year  than  last  year,  while  In  May  or  a  portion  of 
May  It  rnay  be  advancing-  less  rapidly  according  to  the  varying  balance  of  the 
meteorological  conditions  affecting  the  organisms.  Averages  of  the  dates  of 
early  flowering  planu,  for  instance,  during  one  season  might  be  compared  with 
those  of  another  season.  Avenges  of  a  normally  later  series  of  flowers  miffbt 
be  similarly  treated.  But  to  compare  one  spring  with  another  qortng,  a  sertea 
of  typical  flowers  normally  flowering  in  suceesston  item  itoe  earliest  date  to 
the  latert  might  bo  tak'.n.  Such  an  averag-e  or  mean  for  comparison  wr-  mitrht 
for  convenience  call  a  phenological  norm  or  phenochron  (a  phenulogical  time 
ordinate).  Phenocbrons  for  comparison  or  for  the  plotting  of  lAenologlcal 
curves  should  be  Vkased  on  the  same  number  of  observations  taken  at  the  same 
stations  under  similar  conditions,  and  if  they  are  to  correctly  represeat'any 
district  of  considerable  estent»  the  stations  should  be  symmetrically 
distributed." 

"Returnincr  to  the  special  consideration  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
pheiiocliroiis  f()llow^l)L^  ilie  province  wa*»  mappod  out  into  ton  meteor- 
ological 8lon€>s,  basins  or  "  resrions/'  and  each  region  was,  as  a  rule, 
further  subdivided  into  thn-e  ''belts" — the  coast,  low  inlands,  and 
high  inlands.    The  dates  in  each  of  these  "  belts  "  were  averaged  to 
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find  the  belf  phenochrons;  and  the  "  belt**  phenochrona  w»e  aver- 
aged to  find  the  ''^on''  phenochrons.  In  this  table  the  fiaetions 
are  omitted  for  lack  of  space. 

The  instructions  printed  on  the  blanks  for  these  compilations  are 
given  below  for  the  full  information  of  those  interested.  The  pheno- 
chrons thus  found  for  each  region  of  the  province  axe  given  in  the 
double  ten-colnnmed  table,  one  side  giving  the  "  first  appearance  "  and 
the  other  the  "  when  becoming  common.^  The  ruling  of  this  table  is 
nearly  a  fac-simile  of  the  ruled  blanks  prepared  for  the  staff  of  com- 
pilers referred  to. 

The  fourth  psge  of  this  blank  is  for  the  recording  of  the  dates 
of  thunderBtorms.  But  the  diflBculty  of  presenting  these  phenomena 
in  any  compact  form  of  tabulation  is  responsible  t^i  their  omission 
in  the  tables  cf  the  present  report 

The  following  are  the  printed  instructions  on  the  compilation 
blank  referred  to: 

■ 

"  REGION  "  OR  "  BELT  "  PHENOCHRONS. 

£}ach  Province  may  be  divided  Into  Its  main  climatic  slopes  or  regions 
which  may  be  seldom  co-terminous  with  the  boundariea  of  counties.  Slopes, 
especially  those  to  the  coast,  should  be  subdivided  into  belts,  such  as  (a)  the 
coast  belt,  (b)  the  low  Inland  belt,  and  (c)  the  high  Inland  belt. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  toWtmtag  regioni  are  marked  out: 


ffo.  Regions  or  Slopbs. 

1.    Yarmouth  and  Digby  CountieS!» 

5.  nMlbanieé  Queens  and  Itunanburg 

Countlee, 
a.  AnnapoUa  and  King's  Countlesi 

4.  Hants  and  Colchester  Counties, 

6.  Halifax  and  Ouysboro  Counties, 

6.  Cobequid  Slope  (to  the  South), 

7.  Northumberland  Straits  Slope  (to 

the  north). 

8.  Rlohmond  and  Cape  Breton  Conn- 


Bblts. 

(a>  coast,  (b)  Lrf>w  Inlands,  (c)  High 
TiTV"*dfti 

(a)  South  Mts.,  (b)  Annapolis  Vnll'^y, 
(c)  ComwaiUs  VaUey,  (d)  North 
Mts. 

Ca)  Coast  (b)  I<ow  Inlands,  fc)  High 
InlandB. 

It  M  it 

•<  **  «4 

■  •  M  *» 


9.  Bras  d'Or  Slope  (to  South-East).  "  " 
10.  Inverness  Slope  (to  Qulf,  N.  W.>,     "  " 

AVBikAemo  Locai.  PBSNOcniioifs  ron  "Rnoion"  on  "Bnur"  Phxkochboms. 

If  ten  or  fewer  good  phenologlcal  observation  schedules  can  be  selected 
from  those  belonging  to  sny  given  l»elt,  fhey  may  be  averaged  as  Indicated  In 
the  columns  within.  It  there  are  not  ten  from  eaeh  belt,  then  it  may  be  better 
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to  comblno  two  Mti^  or  If  atemiy,  tho  thrco  Mto  on  tbo  form  within.  In 

the  latter  case,  the  averagre  will  be  the  "  region  "  phenochrons.  When  a  full 
Bheet  can  be  made  out  for  each  belt,  the  average  of  the  phenochrons  for  the 
three  "  belts  "  will  give  the  phenochrons  for  the  "  re^on." 

There  Is  a  convenience  in  avera^^nf  the  dates  of  ten  stAtions.  which 
accounts  for  the  ten  c<dumn8  for  etatione  tn  the  form  within.  When  a  few 
dates  are  not  slven*  it  may  be  fair  to  enter  In  the  blanks  the  dates  ftom  a 

similar  and  nelgrhbourlng:  station  which  Is  not  other^s  ise  utilized  for  the  sheet. 
Great  care  should  he  tnk<^ri  that  such  observations  taken  from  a  schedule  not 
sunimarized  should  appear  to  he  what  might  have  beeu  observed  at  the  station 
indicated  in  the  headlnK:  and  to  indicate  such  a  transference  the  date  should 
be  surrounded  by  a  circle  with  the  poi,  which  would  always  mean  that  the 
observation  was  not  made  In  the  station  heading  the  column*  but  In  a  neich- 
bourlngr  one.  and  was  taken  from  a  supernumerary  schedule. 

THUNUUK-STUKMâ. 

These  dates  will  be  entered  in  th^r  respective  columns  and  opposite  the 
month  indicated.  They  will  not  be  averaged,  of  course. 

ACCURACT. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  sohedules,  the  observations  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  carefully  observed,  ne^rh^  ting'  nn^'  which  g:!vo  reason  for 
doubt,  when  selectlnpr  for  .summation  on  the  form  within.  Grent  care  must 
also  be  exercised  In  copying  the  figures  and  entering  them,  so  that  no  slip  may 
occur,  livery  «titry  should  be  cheoked.  One  slip  may  spoil  the  effect  of  all  the 
accurate  nundwrs  entertng  into  the  summation.  In  like  manner,  great  care 
has  to  be  taken  In  adding  and  averaging  the  figures:  and  for  this  purpose 
every  sum  should  be  done  twfre  In  reverse  order,  so  as  to  give  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

BSMAIUCS. 

The  rompll.T  filiinK  one  of  theço  blanks  should  keep  one  copy  for  himself 
while  sending  the  other  to  the  compiler-in-dhief. 

The  set  of  statiwis  on  the  right,  under  '*  when  becoming  oommon,"  must  be 
«setffly  the  same  as  on  the  left,  under  "  when  first  seen." 

PhMologieal  ObssrvaHonSt  Canada,  1901. 

This  table  takes  note  of  merely  the  date  of  the  first  appearance 

of  pach  phfuonienon  ;  and  there  are  only  the  (latos  of  individual 
oh>ervers  given  in  each  cnhiimi,  except  the  colunni  for  Xova  Scotia, 
where  the  numbor  {frarf  if>ii  omitted)  is  a  pheuochron  derived  from 
several  up  to  450  individual  dates. 
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The  450  obsemiB  of  Nova  Scotia  axe  too  numeioiis  to  be  specified 
here.  Their  names,  addreeees  and  the  numbers  of  obsenrations  made 
are  published  in  the  October  Joamal  of  Jâducation  of  Nova  Sootia» 
1901. 

The  obaeiren  of  the  Botanical  Club  outside  of  the  Province  of 
Note  Scotia>  from  whose  Bchednieg  the  following  table  ia  compiled,  are 
as  follows: — 

Mr.  J.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  'New  Brunswick;  Mr.  John  MacSwain, 
Bishop  Street,  Oharloitetown,  P.E.L;  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Beckett,  Rich- 
mon<^  (1),  Quebec;  Miss  Jessie  M.  Vamey,  Richmond  (2),  Quebec; 
Miss  Annie  M.  Dresser,  "NTicolot,  Quebec;  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  F.R.S.C, 
Ottawa  (1),  Ontario;  Dr.  Cephas  Guillet,  Ottawa  (2),  Ontario  ;  Miss 
Alice  Hollincrworth.  Beatrice,  Muskoka,  Ontario;  Mr.  B.  J.  Hales, 
MacLTOLTor,  Manitoba:  Mr.  Thomas  TÎ.  Donnellv,  Pheasant  Forks*, 
Assinil  oia;  Kev.  C.  \».  Bryden.  Willouphby,  Saskatchewan;  Mr.  Percy 
B.  Greijrson,  Waghom,  Alberta;  Mr.  J.  K.  Henry,  B.A.,  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia. 

FoUowinir  the  Xova  Seotian  table  (on  page  cxxxiii.)  will  be  found 
a  plate  of  plienochrongraphs,  illustrating  the  variations  through  the 
ten  "  regions  "  of  the  province  of  the  flowering  pheno<  hrons  of  Nos.  3, 
13,  51,  57  and  30  —  the  Mayllower,  strawberry.  api)l(\  lilac  and  black- 
berry  —  for  "  when  first  seen,"  and  "  when  becoming  coinnion."  The 
curves  are  plotted  from  the  figures  given  for  the  five  plants  in  the 
preceding  table.  ♦ 

The  two  pages  following  show  curves  plotted  from  the  tables  of 
preceding  years,  picturing  the  variations  of  phenochrons  through  the 
oonnties  of  the  province. 
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PH£N0L06ICAL  OBSERVATIONS,  NOVA  SCOTIA.  1901. 
RaoiONS  1  TO  10— Whkn  Fiasr  Sun. 
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PHENOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS.  NOVA  SCOTIA,  1901. 

RBOION8  1  TO  10— WSBK  BSCOMINO  COlCMON. 


1>mf  of  the  TMT  IMt  «anaipootline 
•»  ttw  liwi  iaf  of  e«Dh  moatb. 


'Jftn  tl  July 
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MiMOiRn  8.  K  C. 


L—Hidorique  de  la  Smothè^  du  Parhnunt  à  QuOee,  17M-189j». 
Par  K.-E.  Dioknb,  M.I).,  LL.D. 

Bttrliothéoalre  ûe  la  Lié^lature  de  la  Province  de  Québec 

(iMUttvmX  IMS.) 

La  fondation  d'une  biulu>ihi'(|m'  spéi-ialenicnt  consacrée  h  Tiif^age 
des  députés  du  peuple  canadien,  retiioiite  auifsi  loin  <jiie  l'intrcxluction 
du  rég^ime  parlenient-aire  dans  la  province  de  Québec.  La  rareté  de& 
livres  à  cette  époque  déjà  assez  reculée  (1791-9'^),  i-xulique  facilement 
les  humbles  débute  d'une  telle  fondation.  Joignojis  à  cela  la  nou- 
Tcautt'  du  régime,  le  manque  de  culture  intellectuelle  chez  la  unisse 
da  peuple,  et  malheureusement  aussi  au  sein  de  la  Législature,  et 
roQs  comprendrons  aisément  (|ue  le  goût  de  la  lecture  n'était  guère 
répandu,  et  |)armi  ceu.\-là  qui  se  targuaient  d'être  un  tant  soit  peu 
lettrés,  la  plupart  se  conteoitaient  des  quelques  ouvrages  frant^ais 
échoués  par  hasard  sur  nos  rivages.  Ces  ouvrages,  avouons-le, 
û étaient  pas  toujours  bons;  plus  d'un  Voltaire  ou  d'un  Jean-Jacques 
s'étaient  glissés  dans  des  bibliothèques  privées,  à  côté  des  Mille  et  une 
nuits  ou  des  Mille  et  un  jours,  dont  la  vogue  ne  diminuait  pas. 

L'Assemblée  Législative  rte  connut  pas  dans  le  principe  de  biblio- 
Uiécaireîi  en  titre.  Ce  fut  d'abord  le  Greffier  de  la  Chambre  qui  fut 
cnargé  de  la  besogne,  et  ce  système  dura  quarante  ans.  Ce  furent 
Samuel  Philipp,  de  1792  à  1802,  et  William  Lindsay,  de  J  A  1833. 
Le  greflSer-bibliothécaire  fEusait  les  achats  de  livres,  il  en  contrôlait 
les  prêts  et  les  remises,  et  chaque  année,  à  pariir  de  1802,  suivant 
un  ordre  de  la  Chambre  en  date  du  10  mars,  il  faisait  un  rapport  de 
sa  gestion  en  des  termes  toujours  laconiques  ;  ce  rapport  comprenait 
la  liâte  détaillée  des  ouvrages  achetés  durant  la  vacance  parlementaire, 
«t  le  prix  de  revient  de  see  acquisiLioik,.  C'est  grâce  à  ces  rapporta 
que  nous  avons  pu  constater  qu'en  1817  la  bibliothèque  renfermait 
Î.OOO  volumes,  et  4,921  en  1832.  11  avaiL  fallu  quarante  ans  pour 
recueillir  ce  petit  trésor  de  livres,  car,  pour  l'époque,  c'était  réellement 
sm  trésor,  où  il  se  rencontrait  quelques  volumes  imprimés  à  Québec 
rt  à  Montréal,  mais  ils  étaient  précieux  parce  qu'ils  représentaient 
les  premiers-nés  de  l'imprimerie  canadienne. 

En  1833,  M.  Etienne  Parent,  ti"aducteur  français  de  la  Chambre 
•t  officier  en  loi,  reçut  la  nomination  de  bibliothécaire,  tout  en  con- 
imant  ses  autres  fonctions  de  traducteur  français  et  de  greflûer 
«loi.  Il  recevait  $800  pour  vaquer  à  tout.  Quelque  modeste  que  fût 
le  »iaire,  il  remplit  sa  nouvelle  fonction  avec  le  sérieux  et  le  savoir- 
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faire  qu'il  mettait  à  tout  ce  qu'il  entreprenait.  Avocat  et  ancien 
journaliste, — il  avait  rédigé  le  Canadien  depuis  1822  jusqu'à  1825 — , 
M.  Parent  pouvait  porter  fièrement  le  tiitre  de  bibliothécaire  ;  c'était 
un  homme  instruit  et  judicieuse. 

Le  premier  rapport  officiel  de  M.  Parent  date  du  7  janvier  1834. 
Il  constate  avct-  chagrin  la  disparition  de  plusieurs  volumes  au  milieu 
de  séries  importantes;  il  demande  à  la  Chambre  de  décider  une  fois 
pour  toutes  s'il  est  à  propos  de  laisser  emporter  des  livres  par  les 
députés,  eu  violation  du  règlement  ;  il  recommande  Tachât  d^un  certain 
nombre  d'ouvrages  dont  le  besoin  est  impérieux. 

Dans  son  rapport  du  27  octobre  1835,  M.  Parent  annonce  qu'il  a 
dressé  un  nouveau  catalogue,  celui  de  1831  étant  devenu  insiiilisant. 
La  classification  toutefois  est  restée  la  même.  Il  recommande  de 
tenir  la  bibliothèque  ouverte  jusqu'à  la  brunante,  afin  de  favoriser 
ceux  qui,  à  raison  de  leurs  occupations,  ne  peuvent  fréquenter  la 
bibliothèque  qu'après  la  fermeture  de  leurs  bureaux  ou  ateliers. 

Ce  l'ut  le  dernier  acte  officiel  de  M.  Parent  en  sa  qualité  de  biblio- 
thécaire.^ Son  salaire  étant  resté  le  même,  malgré  l'augmentation 
de  besogne,  il  se  démit,  en  1835,  et  son  successeur  M.  Jasper  Brewer 
trouva,  en  prenant  charge  de  la  bibliothèque,  environ  5,500  volumes, 
comme  l'indique  un  catalogue  imprimé  à  cette  époque  par  oidre  de  la 
Chambre. 

M.  Brewer  était  un  Allemand  catholique,  natif  de  Cologne.  Il 
remplissait  depuis  1818  les  fonctions  de  greffier  dee  comités.  Lors 
de  la  guerre  de  1812  il  avait  servi  en  qualité  de  lieutenant  dans  la 
milice  canadienne,  daii^i  le  réginu'ut  dt-s  Meurons.  Est-ce  à  ^^ps  états 
de  service  comme  militair*^  ou  à  ses  qualités  sjx'ciales  eoiniue  littérateur 
qu'il  dut  son  entrée  dans  le  service  civil  y  C'est  plus  que  nous 
])ouvons  dire,  avec  les  quelques  bribes  de  tradition  qui  nous  en  sont 
parvenues  :  mais,  ce  qui  est  certain,  c'est  que  Brewer  était  un  brave 
et  honnric  hoiumo,  un  citoyen  irréprocluible,  cl  aussi  un  bon  musi- 
cien, lîieii  qu'il  fût  d'une  const i( ui ion  délient^,  il  se  montra  toujours 
ussidu  à  son  devoir,  luttant  d'un  pied  ferme  contre  la  maladie  qui  le 
ifiinait  leiitenicnt  jnais  sûrement. 

Apres  les  troubles  de  1&0  4-38,  lors  de  la  creation  du  conseil 
spécial.  Jasper  Brewer  agit  comme  greffier  du  conseil  exécutif,  et  il 

*M.  Parent  ''•tait  né  à  Beauport,  le  2  mal  1801.  Ses  études  colif-g-lalf»» 
tcrmiiK'es,  il  entra,  à  21  any*,  ft,  la  r^'<hicliun  du  Canadien.  Après  la  suspension 
â«  ce  Journal  en  1826,  41  ae  livra  &  l'étude  du  droit  et  se  fit  admettre  au 
bamaïu.  Pttl»  11  sAoepta  la  Cofnettoa  de  taradiioteiir  CinAfials  «t  de  giMlItr  en 
loi.  FliM  tard  11  reprit  la  dlreotlon  du  €foiiaâim  att'U  conaerra  Joequ'e»  IMI. 
Il  fut  alors  nommé  greffier  du  conseil  exécutif.  En  1847  il  devînt  assistant 
jvenCtaiie  provincial  et  en  1867,  aoalstant  aecr^talre  d'JStat.  loactlon  qu'il 
remplit  jusqu'ft  sa  mort 
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aemUe  qu'on  ait  réL^s^  daoB  l'ombre,  de  1838  à  1841,  et  le  biblio' 
théoaire  et  sa  Mbliothèque.  Brewer  ne  ceeea  paa  toutefois  d'être 
MUiothéeaire,  et  quand  il  diapamt  du  monde  dee  fonotionnairee 
publics — en  1841  — la  bibliothèque  renfermait  7,000  volumes.  En 
iscoMiaissance  de  ses  services,  la  Chambre  lui  alloua  une  pension 
Tîsgère  de  £120.  Brewer  quitta  Québec  pour  aller  vivre  à  Saint- 
Hjsdnthe,  où  il  mourut  le  19  mai  1846.  Le  Oanaditit,  annonçant 
cette  nouvelle,  disait:  *'  Tous  ses  actes  furent  marqués  au  eoin  de 
llioniieur  et  de  la  probité  la  plus  exquise.  Sa  foi  fut  celle  d'un  bon 
chrétien  et  d'un  fervent  catboliqua" 

Avant  de  passer  outre,  jetons  un  coup  d'ceil  sur  le  travail  opéré 
dans  la  province  du  Haut-Canada  à  l'égard  de  la  bibliothèque  de  la 
Législature.  D'après  un  rapport  de  M.  Fothergill  en  date  du  10 
février  1827,  nous  constatons  que  cette  Inbliotbèque  ne  fut  réellement 
fondée  qu'en  1815.  Avant  cela,  ce  n'était  qu'un  simulacre  de  biblio- 
thèque, et  conséquemment  pas  de  biUiothécaire.  Ce  ne  fut  qu'en  1827 
que  M.  Robert  Sullivan  fut  nommé  pour  prendre  soin  des  livres  avec 
un  salaire  de  £50.  Cet  humble  fonctionnaire,  qui,  plus  tard,  devait 
être  juge  dans  sa  province,  resta  bibliothécaire  jusqu'en  1835,  alors 
qu'il  fut  nommé  au  conseil  législatif,  et  ce  fut  M.  Alpheus  Todd  qui  le 
remplaça,  en  attendant  qu'on  lui  choisit  un  successeur.  Ce  fut  cette 
année-là  que  la  Législature  du  Haut-Canada  accorda  une  appropriation 
de  $500  pour  l'achat  de  livres.  La  bibliothèque  renfermait  alors  600 
volumes,  bien  qu'un  catalo^^e,  imprimé  en  1830,  en  donne  une  liste 
de  mille. 

En  183fi,  le  William  Win  !(T  fut  nrniinu'  à  la  place  d('  Sullivan, 
et  Todd  lui  fut  adjoint  fn  qualité  d'assistant.  Winder  avait  été 
admis  à  pratiquer  la  médecine  le  2i)  Rey)teml)rp  1835.  Il  est  loisible 
de  croire  qu'il  préférait  les  livrée  aux  malades,  puisqu'après  quelques 
moië  de  pratique  seulement,  il  crut  bien  faire  en  se  laissant  caser. 

Quant  à  Todd,  c'était  encore  un  tout  jeune  homme,  presque  un 
enfant,  mais  rempli  di-s  plus  belles  esiwrauces  d'avenir.  Méthodique, 
studieux,  intelli^'ent,  il  ne  devait  pas  tarder  à  prendre  le  premier  rang 
dans  cette  bibliothèque,  où,  plus  que  tout  autre,  il  se  trouvait  chez  lui.* 

En  1841,  l'union  des  provinces  du  Haut  et  du  Bas  Canada  étant 
passée  dans  le  domaine  dcb  faits  accomplis,  on  dut  aussi  o|>érer  Tauion 
des  deux  bibliothèques.  A  Québec,  Brewer  disparu,  les  chefs  poli- 
tiques s'entendirent  pour  mettre  à  la  tête  de  la  bibliothèque  du  Canada^ 

*Ta(M  ('-tait  né  Angleterre  le  30  Juillet  1821.  Il  vint  au  Canada  k  î'âfçe 
<Ir  douze  ajia.  £o  18âd  11  publta  un  ouvrage  intitulé  :  "  The  Practice  and 
PrlvllccMi  of  tbe  two  Houbm  of  Parliament  ouvrage  resté  célèbre,  ainsi  que 
Is  anliwtt  qui  Dslt  «oeovs  enterlté  sur  Im  «iiMtlOB»  eoneUtiilioaaellM;  "  On 
FtrilatneDtary  aov«mm«nt  In  Bkifland  '%  para  en  18f7. 
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uni  les  deux  fonetionnairea  qui,  depuis  1836>  releraieiit  du  gouvenie- 
ment  de  la  province  du  Haut-Oanada.  Yoflà  pourquoi  nous  retrou- 
>ons  à  Québecj  en  1841,  Winder  et  Todd,  le  premier  bibliothécaire  en 
chef,  le  second  son  assistant 

On  se  rappelle  que,  durant  la  période  de  l'Union,  le  parlement 
tenait  ses  assises  alternativement  daii^  los  quatre  principales  villes 
du  Canada,  qui  étaient  Québec,  Montréal,  Toronto  et  Kingston.  Les 
députés  étaient  obligés,  au  grand  désespoir  de  plusieui^,  d  emigrer  à 
chaque  parlement  d'une  ville  à  l'autre,  ayant  parfois  à  franchir  des 
distances  considérables  sans  autre  moyen  de  transport  que  la  carriole 
ou  la  légendaire  calèche.  Comme  la  bibliothèque  était  une  et  ne 
pouvait  être  fractionnée  en  quatre  sections,  il  fallut  bon  gré  mal  gré 
soumettre  le?  livres  au  rApime  de  l'émigration,  et,  tous  les  quatre  ans-, 
les  eiicais>(*T  pour  les  diriger  vers  la  capit<alo  provisoire.  On  voit 
d'ici  le  sort  de  cette  bibliothèque  ambulante,  cvposée  aux  nombreuses 
vicissitudes  des  emballantes,  des  transports  par  voie  fluviale,  des 
déballages,  etc.,  etc.  En  1849  nous  la  retrouvons  à  Montréal,  aprt'S 
avoir  fait  un  séjour  de  quatre  ans  à  Kingston.  I^^.Ue  se  composait  de 
8,232  vohiîiies,  mnm  il  y  en  avait  d'autres  à  Quéliee,  environ  4,000, 
que  l'on  n'avait  pas  jugé  à  propos  de  transporter,  les  jugeant  d'aucune 
utilité  pour  le  législateur. 

Tja  bibliothèque  ti'élait  donc  enrichie  de  5, '232  volumes  (b'puis 
l'entrée  en  fonction  du  D*"  Winder  et  de  son  assistant.  En  1842 
et  en  1846  on  av.uL  lait  imprimer  des  catalogues  de  consultation  facile. 
Elle  commençait  à  prendre  d'assez  jolies  proportions  cette  bibliothèque, 
vieille  de  plus  de  cinquante  ans,  presque  sexagénaire.  Elle  renfermait 
des  volumes  précieux  au  point  de  vue  de  l'histoire  du  Canada,  entre 
antres  le  Journal  des  Campagne»  de  1759,  rédigé  par  Enox,  et  47  aima- 
nachs  de  Nelson. 

Le  25  avril,  au  cours  d'une  émeute  sunrenue  à  Montréal  à  propos 
de  l'adoption  par  U  Chambre  d'Assemblée  d'un  bill  d'indemnité  en 
faveur  des  exilés  de  1837,  le  feu  se  dédaia  aux  édifices  parlementaires 
et  les  consuma  avec  les  livres  de  la  bibliothèque.  La  perte  fut 
presque  complète.  Un  nommé  James  Onrran  parvint  à  sauver  seul 
plus  de  deux  cents  volumes,  panni  lesquels  se  trouvait  la  collection 
des  journaux  de  l'Assemblée  Législative  du  Haut-CSànada  depuis  1823 
jusqu'à  l'Union.  La  collection  d'ouvnges  sur  l'Amérique  recuefllis 
par  IMhauIt,  au  nombre  de  2,000  volumes,  et  donit  on  peut  se  faire 
une  idée  juste  par  le  catalogue  qu'il  en  a  puUié,  fut  entièrement 
consumée.  Cet  incendie  fut  véritablement  désastreux,  car  il  fallut 
commencer  en  neuf  la  partie  concernant  le  droit  parlementaire,  le 
droit  civil,  la  série  des  documents  officielB  qui,  pour  la  députation, 
valait  mieux  que  tout  le  reste.  , 
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Lee  8,000  volumes  composant  la  bibliothèque  du  conaeil  légi&latif 
furent  également  la  proie  des  flaiiuries. 

Afin  de  donner  une  idée  plus  ]uste  de  rimportancc  du  trésor  que 
l'on  possédait,  parcourons  le  tableau  suivant  dressé  par  catégories  de 
matières: 


L  lliéoloiiie,  ReM^on  et  Histoire  eccléfll astique   M  T. 

2.  Gouvernement,  Politique  et  Ivéïçlalatloa   480 

3.  Ëoonoaile  jMlltlque.  Commerce  et  Statl«tl<|U€s   186 

4.  Draft  naturel.  Droit  civil  «t  canonique    17B  t. 

i.  Droit  oonvtitotiofmél.  fiarlementaire»  «te.   1.0K  t. 

e.  statxits.  Traités  «t  Baivorte   m  T. 

7.  Lois  des  Colonies  ....    460  v. 

8.  I>ota  françaises.  Trait/ h,  CVmimvntaireB   910  v. 

9.  Sciences  physiques,  timthêma tiquas   6B6  v. 

10.  Histoire  naturelle,  Acitoalture,  BotaaJqu*.  Arts  méimnlqnea  et 

Manufactures   780 

11.  Belk's-Lettrîs,  Classiques   4W  V. 

12.  Littérature  en  prénéraJ                                                                  ..'  876  V. 

13.  Géo^apbie,  Voyages   416  v. 

14.  Histoire  générale   fU 

15.  Hietclre  de  TEurope,  Remalne   4flB  v. 

W  Histoire  d"  Frnnrf-,  Mémoires   780  v. 

17.  Histoir^i  d'Angleterre,  d^Ëcosse   710  V. 

18.  Autres  ciasses   1.966  V. 

U.  Addltlone  depuis  1M7   1.000  v. 

».  collection  sur  I^stolne  d'AmOrique   1.BIS 


Total   18,902  V. 


n  y  avait  j  i  ès  de  vingt  ans  que  M.  Faribault  travaillait  à  recueillir 
les  ouvrages  les  plus  sérieux  sur  rhistoire  de  l'Amérique  et  du  Canada. 
On  conçoit  tout  ce  que  cet  infatigable  travailleur  dut  mettre  de  patience 
et  de  persévérance  pour  parvenir  i  oollectioimer  seize  cents  volumes  por- 
tant la  rubrique  Americana.  Pour  ne  citer  que  les  ouvrages  relatifs  à 
l'histoire  du  Canada,  M.  Faribault  avait  réussi  à  se  procurer  les  éditions 
originales  de  Champlain,  de  Sagard,  de  Lescarbot,  du  P.  du  Greiux,  du 
P.  C.  Leclerq,  de  LaHontan,  de  Hennepin,  de  Denys,  de  La  Potherie, 
de  Latitaii,  de  Charlevoix,  et  combien  d'autres  moins  anciennes,  mais 
dont  la  valeur  historique  s'impose,  comme  Knox's  History;  Man  te*  s 
History  of  the  War  in  America  ;  Douglass'  British  Settlements  in 
America;  Jeffery*s  History  of  British  Pominions  in  America:  WalJcer's 
Expedition  to  Canada,  1720  ;  Bolian's  Importance  of  Cape  Breton, 
1746. 

Tant  de  richesses,  amassées  au  prix  des  plus  pénibles  efforts, 
furent  englouties  en  quelques  minutes  dans  le  brasier  allume  par  des. 
incendiaires  que  la  loi  fut  impuissante  à  atteindre.   Les  Communards 
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de  Paris,  en  1871,  respectèrent  an  moinfl  la  Bibliothèque  Nationale  et 

quelqiio^  <l.'pôts  d'archives. 

D  autres  ri<^!ios  collections  snbin  nf .  en  ce  jour  néfaste.  1o  sort  de 
la  bibliothèque  i^aribault.  T^es  Journaux  de  la  Chambre  des  Lords  et 
des  Communes  de  Londres,  au  nombre  dp  182  volumes;  les  Records  of 
ij'rea!  f^rifnin,  <>()  volumes;  la  collection  d  Andubon  sur  V Ornithologie 
américaine — exemplaires  avaient  coûté  £500;  les  Mémoires  in^dit^  f^ur 
l'Histoire  dp  Franre,  Cnt  volumes;  le  Mercure  François,  24  volumes,  don 
du  gouvernement  de  France,  tout  fut  anéanti  ainsi  que  toutes  les  archi- 
ves de  l'ancienne  Législature  du  Haut-Canada  et  du  Canada  depuis 
lUnion,  consistant  en  rapports  de  comités,  i)étitionB  adrossâ-ô  aux  deux 
Chambres,  document*  nombreiLx  sur  la  statistique  du  pays,  projets  de 
lois  soumis  à  la  Chambre  depuia  quinze  à  vingt  ans,  et  reliés  en  volumes 
séparés. 

L'on  estima  dans  le  temps  que  la  perte  pouvait  être  évaluée  à  la 
somme  de  £25,000.  Quelque  exagérée  que  puisse  être  cette  appreciaLion 
du  prix  des  livrer,  il  n'en  est  pas  moims  certain  qu'il  fallût  payer  plus 
cher  pour  se  procurer  les  mêmes  ouvrages,  si  tant  est  qu'on  ait  pu  se  les 
procurer  tous. 

Ce  ne  fut  que  deux  ans  plus  tard  que  la  Chambre  résolut  de  faire 
un  odiat  conaidérable  de  livrée.  Enfoe  temps,  la  bibliothèqae  dut  se 
contenter  de  recevoir  des  dons,  qu'elle  avait  sollicités,  du  reste,  et  des 
particoliera  et  dee  gouyemementa  étrangers.  L'Angleterre  nofua  fit 
cadeau  de  1419  volumoB,  l'état  de  Nev-York  de  60.  If .  Stewart  Derbi- 
sbire  donna  62  volumea,  M.  Louis  Quillet,  M.A.L.,  48,  M.  Galéb  Hop- 
kins, 29,  et  M.  Jamee  Durand,  17. 

Enfin,  à  rauiomne  de  1851,  IL  G.-B.  Fkribanl^  assistant-greffier  de 
l'Assemblée  LégûiatiTe,  muni  dlnstntotiona  epédales  et  d'un  erédit  de 
£4,400  sterling,  partait  pour  l'Europe  dans  le  but  de  faire  un  grand 
acbat  de  livres.  Sur  ce  gros  montant,  quatre  cents  louia  devaient  être 
ooneacréa  à  la  tranaeription  de  documenta  bistoriques  sur  k  Canada. 
M.  Faribault  quitta  Québec  avec  son  épouse,  le  3  octobre.  Après  une 
courte  halte  à  New- York,  ils  prirent  passage  sur  le  paquebot  qui  devait 
les  déposer  en  Angleterre  le  20  du  mftme  mois. 

Dès  son  arrivée  à  Londres,  K.  Faribault  s'aboucha  avec  les  frères 
Bich,  libraires  les  plus  en  vogue,  qui  se  chargèrent  de  remplir  ses  com- 
mandes. Comme  le  parlement  était  alors  en  vacanoe,  M.  Faribault 
comprit  qu*il  n'obtiendrait  pas  facilement  les  faveurs  qu'il  espérait  du 
gouvernement.  Cependant  il  reçut  du  bureau  de  Tamirauté,  par  Ten- 
tiemise  de  M.  Francis  Beaufort,  une  série  complète  des  cartes  et  plans 
relatifs  aux  travaux  hydrographiques  du  capitaine  Bayfield  sur  le  fleuve 
Saint-Laurent  et  les  grands  lacs. 
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Croyant  qu'il  serait  plus  heureiuc  a  Paris,  M.  Faribault  y  courut 
sans  plus  tarder.  Le  10  novembre  il  rendait  visite  à  M.  Adelphe  de 
Puibusque,  qui  avait  résidé  à  Québec  de  1848  à  1850.  Ce  fut  une 
bonne  fortune  pour  noire  agent  canadien  que  de  rencontrer  la  protec- 
tion de  ce  Français  influent,  ami  dévoué  du  Canada.  Cet  homme  aux 
idées  généreuses  et  bien  connu  du  tout-Paris  officiel,  se  lit  fori  de  lui 
ménager  des  entrevues  avec  les  sommités  gouvernementales,  avec  les 
bibliothécaires  et  les  archivistes  les  plus  en  vue.  Malheureusement,  les 
événements  du  2  décembre,  et  surtout  la  maladie  sérieuse  de  madame 
Faribault,  empêchèrent  non-seulement  les  achats,  mais  aussi  les  entre- 
vues projetées  avec  les  chefs  des  différents  ministères.  Et  pour  oomhle 
d'infortune,  madame  Faribault,  dont  la  santé  déclinait  visiblement 
depuis  plusieurs  mois,  mourut  à  Paris  vers  le  milieu  de  mars.  M. 
Faribault  lui-même  tomba  malade;  et  se  trouva  dans  l'impossibilité 
d'agir.  Enfin,  après  plusieurs  seinainob  de  réclusion,  M.  Faribault  put 
s'adresser  aux  départements  publics  et  aux  secrétaires  des  académies, 
sollicitant  leur  aide.  Partout  Pnccueil  fut  cordial,  et  liientôt  il  put 
réaliser  que  les  ]»rotnc.^ses  seraient  remplies.  Il  reçut  en  pur  don  du 
bureau  de  la  Manne  et  des  Colonies  92  volumes,  du  bureau  de  l'Instruc- 
tion publique  100,  du  département  des  Beaux-arts  80,  du  ministère  de  la 
Gnem  14,  du  président  du  corps  législatif  295,  et  de  l'Académie  fran- 
çaise 96.  En  tout  676  Tolnmes,  dont  la  valeur  pouvait  être  estimée  & 
11,600. 

M.  Faribault  acheta  à  Paris  des  livres  au  montant  de  £1,30.0  st.,  et 
en  Angleterre  pour  £1^009  st.,  payés  comptant.  Mais  il  y  avait  d'autres 
déboursée  à  faire,  entre  autres  pour  la  reliure,  les  commiesione,  les  frais 
de  transport,  les  transcriptions  de  documents  à  Pans»  etc.  De  sorte  que, 
tons  comptes  faits»  lorsque  M.  Faribault  fut  retourné  d'Europe»  il  restait 
une  balance  de  £150  st.  qui  n'avait  pas  été  dépensée. 

Les  acquisitions  de  M.  Faribault  ajoutées  aux  dons  faits  dans  le 
pays  et  aux  Etats-Unis,  portèrent  le  chiffire  des  livres  de  la  bibliothèque 
à  17,000.  On  avait  acheté  un  magnifique  mobilier  pour  recevoir  digne- 
ment les  nouveaux  hdtes  du  parlement.  II  n'y  avait  plus  qu'à  continuer 
r%:ulièrement  les  achats»  et  en  peu  d'années  la  bibliothèque  ferait  l'hon- 
neur du  pays.  La  ville  de  Québec  était  heureuse  de  posséder  dans  ses 
murs»  non  seulement  un  magnifique  hOtel  du  parlement»  admirablement 
situé  an  sommet  de  la  côte  de  la  montagne»  mais  aussi  une  collection  de 
livres,  de  cartee,  de  manuscrits,  tdie  que  le  Canada  n'en  avait  jamais 
connue.  C'était  le  temps  de  dire,  ou  jamais,  qu'à  quelque  chose  malheur 
est  bon,  puisqu'il  avait  fallu  un  incendie  pour  opérer  une  telle 
fésurrection. 

Tout  allait  donc  pour  îe  mieux  dans  le  meilleur  des  mondes— celui 
des  députés  et  des  bibliothécaireB — ^lorsque  l'élément  destructeur  qui 
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avait  déjà  compromis  une  foie  le  sort  dee  livres  du  pariemeiiit,  vint 
s'abattre  sur  l'hôtel  du  parlement  et,  en  quatre  heures,  le  l^""  février 
1S54,  en  corLsuma  tout  l'intérieur,  ne  laissant  que  les  murs  calcinés. 
Du  moment  qu'il  fut  constaté  que  le  feu  était  incontrôlable,  on  fit  l'im- 
possible pour  sauver  les  livres.  T/administrateur  de  la  province,  M. 
William  liowan,  le  conunandant  de  la  garnison  Grubbe,  à  la  tête  de  ses 
militaires,  les  élèves  du  petit  séminaire,  transportèrent  tout  ce  qn'ils 
purent  .sauver  dans  la  chapelle  du  palais  épiscopal.  Grâce  à  ces  etforts 
combinés.  Up  arrachèrent  ainsi  à  la  destruction  *J,319  vohimp?.  ^^ur  ce 
nombre  il  fallut  plus  tard  en  retrancher  594  inutiles,  qui  iurent  aban- 
donnés aux  compagnies  d'assurance.  La  bibliothèque  était  assurée 
pour  un  montant  de  £10,OOÛ,  et  le  gouvernement  reçut  £5,700  pour 
compenser  sa  perte. 

I^es  livres  furent  transportés  au  séminaire,  dans  trois  chami)rcs  que 
])rèta  t,a''néreusement  M.  le  Supérieur.  On  avait  pensé  d'abord  au  cou- 
vent des  Sœurs  de  la  Charilé,  nuiis  la  Providence  permit  qu'il  n'en  fût 
rien,  car  l'hospice  fut  incendié  peu  de  temps  après  le  parlement.  De 
17,000  le  nombre  de  volumes  s^'  trouva  réduit  à  1),120.  C'était  oneore  un 
bon  noyau  ;  l'on  avait  sauvé  les  documents  officiels,  les  livres  de  droit 
parlementaire,  enfin  toute  cette  partie  que  le  législateur  avait  le  plus 
besoin  de  consulter.  Mais  on  perdait  la  plupart  des  livres  achetés  en 
Europe  par  M.  Faribault.  La  Chambre  ne  pouvait  restor  inactive  en 
présence  de  ce  nouveau  désastre.  Au  cours  de  la  6e*>H(  n  de  1854,  elle 
acheta  cent  copies  de  dessins  exéeiités  par  M.  P.-L.  Morin,  du  départe- 
ment de  l'arpenteur-général.  C'étaient  des  fac-similés  de  mappes  et  de 
cartes  pris  sur  des  orii^inaux  déposés  aux  archives  de  Paris.  Ces  esquisses 
se  rapportaient  à  l'histoire  et  à  la  géographie  toposrraphique  du  Canada. 
La  Chambre  paya  £150  pour  cette  précieuse  acquisition. 

La  Chambre  acheta,  en  outre,  de  M.  Morin  cinquante  copies  d'un 
Douveau  plan  de  la  ville  de  Québec,  et  en  fit  la  distribution  dans  lee 
principaux  étnidissements  d'éducation. 

Le  28  ruai  1855,  le  gouvernement  mit  le  D*"  Winder  à  sa  pension, 
en  lui  allouant  £200  par  année,  et  le  remplaça  par  M.  Todd.  Du  même 
coup  elle  nommait  assistant  de  M.  Todd,  M.  Gérin-Lajoie,  attaché  îi  la 
bibliothèque  depuis  1852.  Trois  jours  après.  M.  Todd  partait  pour 
l'Europe  avec  la  mission  d'achet-er  des  livres  traitant  de  jurisprudence, 
de  littérature  et  de  sciences.  T'n  eridit  de  £'J,(i21  :r):G  sterling  lui  était 
ouvert.  C'était  une  grosse  sonune  qui,  bien  emplo^^ée,  pouvait  remettre 
la  bibliothèque  à  flot. 

M.  Todd  commença  par  intéresser  le  public  anglais  à  son  œuvre  de 
réparation.  Il  demanda  des  secours  gratuits,  et  il  en  reçut,  grâce  à 
l'heure  use  intervention  de  la  reine  Victoria.  La  Chambre  des  Lords 
donna  1,300  volumes,  qui  comprenaient  dee  journaux  et  dee  documeinte 
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semomiels  de  1790  à  1864.  La  Chambre  dea  Commîmes  lui  fit  remettre 
803  Tdiunes  de  documenta,  de  1806  à  1825,  de  1844  à  1850,  et  de  l'aimée 
1854.  M.  Todd  réussit  à  obtenir  des  dons  importants  de  la  Trésorerie, 
du  bureau  de  TÂmiianté,  de  l'Ordonnanoe,  des  Rôles,  du  Musée  de  Géo- 
logie, du  Ministère  des  Affaires  Etrangères,  du  Musée  Britannique,  du 
Commissariat  des  patentes,  du  bureau  de  commerce. 

Ses  achats  principaux  furent  les  suiTants: 

Thé  Chrmides  of  Qnai  BrUain  and  Frames,  66  volumes. 

UêBmu^B  Workt  on  Bar^  BngUék  HuUfty,  85  vol.  qui  coûtèrent  £75. 

PvhIlktdionB  ùf  Briii^  HUUnieal  Soeidy,  27  toI. 

BngUA  Ahnanadts,  de  1717  à  1820, 104  vol. 

PkUotopkieàl  TramoeHons  of  ihê  Botfàl  Soeiokf,  141  tgI. 

Ltg  Trantadùmê  dé  divtrtu  tocUUs  sdmtifiqiiM»,  242  vol. 

PhthtopkicQl  Magazine,  de  1797  à  1848, 133  toI. 

La  France  lui  fit  cadeau  de  280  volumes  d'ailaa  et  de  cartes  du  plus 
grand  intérêt  Â  Paris,  M.  Todd  eut  recours  à  M.  Hector  Bosaange, 
binaire,  au  TMhé,  au  Dr  T.-Sterry  Hunt»  et  à'  M.  de  Puibusque, 
pour  Taider  à  parfaire  ses  achats. 

M.  Todd  revint  à  Québec  au  commencement  de  janvier  1856.  Il 
avait  acheté  17,336  volumes,  pour  lesquels  il  avait  payé  £7,555.0.6  ster- 
ling; 0  restait  au  crédit  de  la  bibliothèque  £1,800  sterling,  pour  faire 
face  aux  comptes  qui  n'avaient  {las  encore  été  présentés. 

Durant  Fabaence  de  M.  Todd,  la  Chambre  vota  des  remerciements 
à  tous  ceux  qui  avaient  travaillé  à  sauver  les  livres  lors  de  Pineendie  du 
1^  férrier  1854,  à  Sa  Majeaté  la  Beina,  aux  gouvernements  anglais, 
fniifiais  et  américain,  aux  messieurs  de  l'évêché  et  du  séminaire,  à  tous 
ceux  enfin  qui,  de  près  ou  de  loin,  avaient  contribué,  soit  par  de&  dons, 
poit  autrement,  à  reconstituer  la  bibliothèque  sur  un  bon  pied.  Et  en 
1857,  celle-ci  renfermait  30,000  v(^ume6  en  bon  ordre,  et  judicieusement 
choisis.  Grftce  à  l'incendie,  le  nombre  de  volumes  se  trouvait  augmenté 
de  13,000  en  trois  ans.  On  n'eût  jamais  espéré  un  pareil  résultat  dans 
les  circonstances  ordinaires.  Disons  aussi,  à  sa  louange,  que  la  Cham- 
bre avait  compris  son  devoir  et  qu'elle  n'épargna  rien  pour  une  œuvre 
NUri  utile  que  celle  de  mettre  à  la  disposition  du  public  l'aliment  qui 
doit  servir  à  nourrir  son  întelli^rpnce. 

Durant  la  vacance  M.  Todd  avait  travaillé  à  la  confection  d'un 
citalogue^  mais  il  ne  l'avait  pas  livré  à  l'impression,  vu  qu'il  attendait 
nouveaux  renforts  d'Angleterre  et  des  Etats-Unis.  La  Compagnie 
des  Indes  Orientale»  lui  avait  annoncé  un  envoi  considérable  d'ouvrages, 
"^0  vol.  ;  tous  les  échanges  dee  Etats-Unie  n'étaient  pas  encore  arrivés; 
des  livres  acheftés  à  Londres  et  à  Paris  se  faisaient  aussi  attendre.  Il 
îslait  mieux  temporiser,  afin  que  ce  catalogue  ftt  complet. 
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Depuis  la  sesdon  de  1856,  l'on  avait  construit  un  édifice  {duB 
spacieux,  qui  pemit  au  bibliothécaire  de  pouvoir  mieux  placer  les  lîyres 
et  rendre  leur  accès  plus  facile;  auparavant  ils  étaient  relégués  dans  des 
constructions  isolées,  quoique  rapprochées  les  unes  des  autres.  Ce  fut 
le  27  décembre  1856  que  la  nouvelle  pièce  fut  terminée,  mais  les  livres 
n'y  furent  installée  que  trois  semaines  plus  tard,  à  raison  de  Thumidité 
des  murs. 

D'après  un  rapport  du  bibliothécaire  on  date»  du  27  février  1857,  le 
nombre  de  livres  à  cette  époque  pouvait  être  évalué  a  30,000. 

les  années  qui  suivent  n'offrent  rien  de  bien  intéressant,  si  co  n'est 
l'accroisf^ement  progr«»if  des  livres,  proportionnellement  à  un  octroi 
annuel  de  $4,000,  et,  en  outre,  le  vote  généreux  de  sommes  d'argent  aux 
auteurs  d'ouvrages  que  Ton  considérait  d'utilité  publiqiu-.  C'est  ainsi 
que  (le  1857  à  1860,  la  bibliothèque  s'enrichit  de  15,000  volumes.  En 
1860,  elle  en  contenait  45,000. 

En  1859,  la  Chambre  d'Assemblée  chargea  M.  George  Coventry  de 
collectionner  tons  les  documents  se  rattachant  à  l'histoire  primitive  du 
Haut-Canada,  depuis  la  prise  du  fort  Xiaji^ara,  en  1759,  et  aussi  toutes 
les  piè'"r<  relatives  aux  établissements  faiti^  par  les  Loyaux  américains 
dans  le  Canada.  La  Chambre  accorda  £100  comme  entrée  de  jeu.  M. 
Coventry,  malgré  son  grand  âge,  se  mit  aussitôt  à  Touvrage.  et.  dès  la 
première  année,  il  put  recueillir  des  détails  curieux  sur  les  premiers 
eolons  haut-canadiens:  il  réussit,  de  plus,  à  se  procurer  de  la  famille  du 
lieutrrtaTit-coloinel  Simcœ,  premier  gouverneur  de  la  provinc  e-«œur,  de 
précieux  manuscrits  concernant  l'administration  du  Haut-Canada  par  ce 
gouverneur.  Fn  1860,  les  efforts  de  M.  Coventry  furent  diriges  d'un 
autre  côté;  la  Chambre  le  chargea  de  se  procurer  les  documents  manus- 
crits et  imprimés  sur  les  établissements  français  dans  l'Ohio,  jusqu'en 
1759,  les  documents  depuis  cette  époque  jusqu'à  la  constitution  du 
Haut-Canada  en  province  séparée  (1791)  et  les  documents  inédits  sur 
la  <nierre  avec  les  Etats-Unis,  de  1S12  à  1815.  Afin  d'aider  M. 
Coventrv,  la  Chambre  lui  adjoignit  M.  J.-P.  Smith,  de  Sainte-Catherine, 
H.-C.  ]\i!e  charge  aussi  M.  Merritt  de  se  procurer  des  copies  de 
documents  sur  l'histoire  ancienne  du  Canada-Ouest,  et  l'envoya  à  Lon- 
dres.   On  lui  alloua  £200  pour  mener  cette  entreprise  h  bonne  fin. 

Au  cours  de  la  session  de  1856,  la  Chambre  décida  d'envoyer  aux 
Etats-TTnîs  un  délégué  pour  établir  un  service  régulier  d'échanges  avec 
les  divers  Etats.  Ce  fut  l'iionorable  M.  P. -H.  Moore,  conseiller  légis- 
latif, qui  reçut  la  nomination.  Tl  quitta  Québec  au  mois  de  mai  et  ne 
revint  que  le  8  février  de  l'année  suivante.  Tl  se  rendit  directement  à 
Washington,  et  se  mit  en  communication  avec  le  juge  Colîamer,  séna- 
teur, et  le  juge  Chipman,  du  département  du  Secrétaire  d'Etat.  Le 
Président  des  Etats-Unis  lui  fit  un  accueil  des  plus  courtois.   Du  coup 
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il  obtint  de  pouvoir  échanger  les  dociunentB  <»iiiMii«infl  avec  les  poUi- 
citionB  dn  Congrès.  Après  bien  des  pérégrinations^  Il  Hoore  eut  on 
égld  sQocès  auprès  des  législatores  de  New-York,  du  Connectku^  de 
PennsyWsnie,  de  TOhio,  du  Mainet,  du  Vermont,  de  la  Virginie^  du 
Micbigan,  du  MassacbusettSy  du  New-Hampshire,  et  enfin  de  la  Loni- 
âaiie. 

Ce  Toyage  coûta  au  pays  £610.  La  Ghambre  dut,  en  outre,  débour- 
m  euTiiou  £300  pour  l'achat  de  statuts,  décisions  judiciaires,  etc.,  dont 
elle  n'srait  point  de  copies  en  sa  possession,  pour  ses  nouveaux  échanges. 

En  1859,  l'on  transporta  à  Québec  tous  les  livres  de  la  bibliothèque 
qui  te  tronvaient  pour  une  bonne  partie  à  Toronto.  Mais  comme  le 
loeal  était  insuffisant,  Vm  dut  déposer  à  lUniversîté  Laval  tous  les 
mnages  sur  l'Amérique,  une  série  de  périodiques  et  les  documents  du 
pirie&teoi  impériaL  La  collection  des  auteurs  de  droit  fiançais  fut 
piieée  dans  le  bureau  des  codificateurs  des  Içis  du  Bas-Oanada. 

Entre  temps,  le  gouvernement  encourageait  les  auteurs  en  faisant 
va  achat  assez  considérable  de  leurs  livres.  L'abbé  Provancher,  H.-J. 
VoigsQ,  J.-H.  Willan,  le  professeur  Hind  furent  ainsi  placés  sur  la 
liste  des  heureux. 

A  Ottawa,  désigné  pour-ètie  la  capitale  du  Canada  conféréré,  l'on 
suit  commencé  la  construction  d'une  bibliothèque.  On  croyait  dans  le 
temps  que  l'édifice  pourrait  contenir  200,000  volumes,  et  un  logement 
poor  le  bibliothécaire.  M.  Todd  insiste  beaucoup  dans  son  rapport  de 
1861  sur  ri^-pi^os  de  retenir  à  proximité  de  la  biUiothèque  un  homme 
ÎMéfeesé  à  la  conserver.  Or,  qui  l'est  plus  que  le  bibliothécaire  lui- 
m&ne?  Sa  voix  n'eut  pas  d'écho,  car  rien  n'a  été  fsàt  dans  le  sens  qu'il 
indiquait  Quant  à  la  capacité  de  la  bibliothèque  d'Ottawa,  on  sait 
^'elle  ne  peut  loger  que  90,000  volumes. 

Le  16  mars  1861,  la  bibliothèque  renfermait  47,800  volumes;  le  20 
mars  1862, 49,800;  le  13  août  1863,  52,000;  le  19  février  1864,  53,300; 
le  «août  1865,  55,000. 

Le  bibliothécaire,  M.  Todd,  vit,  eu  1865,  son  salaire  porté  à  $2,400; 
K.  Lsjoie,  eon  assistant,  n'en  avait  que  $1,600. 

En  1861,  H.  l'abbé  Ferland,  M.  F.-X.  Gameau  et  M.  Faribault 
s'adressèrent  à  la  Chambre  pour  faire  publier  une  partie  de  la  volumi- 
neuse collection  de  manuscrits  relatifs  à  ^histoire  des  premiers  temps 
àk  Csnada,  collection  de  54  volumes  in-folio  transcrits  d'après  les  origi- 
ssaz  conservés  dans  les  archives  à  Paris.  La  Chambre  hésita  devant 
wie  pareille  dépcnso,  et  se  contenta  de  montrer  sa  î>onnc  volonté,  en 
demandant  aux  pétitionnaires  de  s'assurer,  avant  d'aller  plus  loin,  si  la 
«sllcction  était  complète. 

Ce  fut  en  1865  que  l'on  commença  le  grand  et  suprême  déménage- 
ment de  la  bibliothèque  de  Québec  à  Ottawa.  La  mise  en  caisse  dura 
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du  28  fleptembie  au  26  octobre.  On  se  eemi  de  buges  pour  le  trana^ 
port.  Le  déballage  oommeaga  le  fi  fémeor  BOÎTant,  et  l'installation  ne 
fût  à  peu  pièa  complète  qu'à  l'ouverture  du  parlement,  rere  le  commence- 
ment de  juin  1866. 

11  ne  restait  plus  à  Québec  que  les  ouvrages  de  droit  français,  qui 
ne  tardèrent  pas  à  prendre  le  chemin  de  la  capitale^  auaaitdt  que  les  codi» 
ficateurs  émeut  terminé  leurs  travaux.  Dana  son  rapport  du  6  novem- 
bre 1867,  M.  Todd  dit  que  le  nombre  de  volumes  était  de  60,000^ 
Aujourd'hui,  après  tiente-tiois  ans,  ce  chiffre  a  été  triplé,  car  la  biblio- 
thèque d'Ottawa  contient  présentement  plus  de  180,000  volumes. 

A  Québec  il  fallut  commencer  tout  en  neuf.  De  1867  &  1883,  M. 
L.-P.  hsmaj,  nommé  biUiothécaire  de  la  législature  lors  de  la  confédé- 
ration, était  parvenu  à  grouper  30,000  volumes.  C'était  autant  qu'on 
pouvait  espérer  dans  les  circonstances,  étant  données  les  difficultés  inhé- 
rentes A  toute  organisation,  avec  un  subaide  annuel  très  modéré.  Au 
printemps  de  1883,  le  feu  vint  s'abattre  sur  l'hôtel  du  parlement  et  le 
détruisit  int^ralement.  On  parvint  toutefois  à  sauver  environ  4^00 
volumes,  qui  formèrent  le  noyau  de  la  nouvelle  bibliothèque. 

Depuis  1883,  c'est-à-dire  depuis  dix-neuf  ans,  la  bibliothèque  de  la 
législature  est  arrivée  à  un  chiffre  plus  élevé  que  celle  du  Canada  tout 
entier  à  l'époque  de  la  confédération.  Elle  possède  présentement  près 
de  63,000  volumes  rdiés  et  14,000  brochures.  11  nous  a  fallu  trente- 
cinq  années  d'efforts  et  de  travail  pour  parvenir  à  un  aussi  beau 
résultat. 
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MâMouuta  &  K.  C. 


IL— Etude  ethnographique  des  éléments  qui  constitnent  îa  population  du 
Canada— Ongint  dt  la  population  canadienne. 

Fto  Sib  Jambb  McPhbbson  LbMoinb,  D.C.L. 

Memlyre  honoraire  4e  la  Société  d'Sthnogrcuphle  de  Prance. 

(liUe  le  17  niAl  IMtt.) 

II 

Tracer  Torigine  des  groupes  divers  qui  habitent  l'Amérique-Britan- 
iiiqne— fixer  l'ère  exacte — décrire  les  causes  de  leur  migration  et  de  leur 
itabliseemcnt  déterminer  la  proportion  dans  laquelle  chaque  race  a 
contribué  à  la  formation  de  la  population  complexe  des  huit  provinces 
du  Canada  confédéré." 

Tel  est  le  programme  que  je  mo  proposai  en  18î)2  et  que  je  discutai 
BOUS  une  de  ses  phases — Pélénieut  français — dans  une  étude  lue  en 
présence  de  la  Société  Royale  du  Canada — laquelle  étude  fut  reproduite 
dans  les  Mémoires  de  la  Société.  p'.i1>liés  cette  même  année 

J'entends,  aujourd'hui,  contumer  cette  discussion  et  fournir  un 
bref  aper(,'u  d'un  autre  élément  fort  notable  de  notre  population — les 
U.  E.  Loijalhsts.  Ces  recrues  nous  venaient  d'au-delà  de  la  f ronitière  sud 
—c'est-à-dire  des  provinces  anglaises  révoltées:  ils  se  groupaient,  vers  la 
fin  du  siècle  dernier,  en  colonies  ou  individuellement;  tous,  des  types  de 
loyauté  envers  leur  souverain  légitime,  le  roi  de  la  (Jrande-tiret^i^ne. 
Ce  n'étaient  pas  des  colons  ordinaires:  ils  étaient  iissez  intelli<;cnts, 
uidu>trieux,  at;sez  (■ivilis('='s.  pour  iunicr  dfs  vilh^  à  l'est  du  Canada 
et  pour  contribuer  puissamiri e n t  a  l'étabiisti  incnt  do  la  riche  province 
tiOntario  à  l'ouest.  Ce  groupe  prit  plus  ia,rd  le  nom  de  Ll.  E. 
l'Oyaluts  :  c'est-à-dire,  de  loyaux  sujets  et  de  partisans  de  l'Eni]tire  Uni 
de  rAngkterre.  Ils  avaient  refusé  de  faire  partie  du  grand  schisme 
n&tional  de  1775-83.  Tout  en  dénonçant  les  mesures  arbitraires  du 
roi  George  HT,  à  leur  égard,  ils  comptaient  voir  leurs  torts  redressés 
par  des  voies  constitutionnelles,  sans  recourir  à  la  force. 

Ils  durent  leur  nom  de  U.  E.  Loyalists  à  un  ordre  en  conseil  du 
parlement  imperial,  en  date  du  9  novembre  1789,  lequel  statuait  "Que 
lout  Loyaliste  qui  aurait  épousé  la  cause  de  la  Grande- Bretagne,  avant 
le  traité  de  séparation  en  1783,  ainsi  que  st-s  eulants  d*»s  deux  sexes, 
aurait  droit  d'apposer  à  snn  nom,  comme  distinction,  les  lettres  U.  E. 
pour  perpétuer  le  souvenir  de  sa  fidélité  à  l'Empire  Uni  de  la  Grande- 
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Bretagne:  plus  d'un  descendant  à  Pheore  présente  se  fait  gloire  de  ce 
titre  de  U.  E.  Layalitt 

La  prise  de  possession  et  rétablissement  de  ces  logfaux  snjete  sur 
le  sol  britannique  de  ce  côté  de  la  frontière,  fut  pour  eux  un  temps 
d'éprenTe,  de  privation,  de  misère  :  leur  indomptable  coarage>  instinct 
de  race,  devait  triompher. 

Le  sort  des  arme?,  après  de  sanglants  revers,  ayant  assuré  à  George 
Washington  des  victoires  déctsives,  le  parti  royaliste  à  Boston,  à  New- 
York,  à  Philadelphie  —  vaincu,  proscrit,  découragé^  n^eut  d'autre  alter- 
native que  de  quitter  foyers,  richesses,  position,  honneurs,  et  de 
prendre  la  voie  amcre  de  l'exil.  Quelques-uns  des  bannis  pénétrèrent 
B  travers  la  forêt  au  Canada,  exténués  de  fatigue,  mais  non  décou- 
ragés. 

Le  gros  de  la  bande — plus  de  50,0' >0 — dût  s'expatrier,  en  se  con- 
tant aux  vais-seaux  anglais  nolisés  pour  cet  objet,  par  les  autorités 
impériales  dans  les  ports  de  Boeton,  de  N<^w-York,  etc. 

Notre  aimé  lieutenant-gouverneur,  Sir  Uuy  Carleton.  avait  mission 
de  pourvoir  a  leur  etnl)arcation  sur  des  vaisseaux  de  guerre  et  sur  des 
navires  marchands,  retenus  pour  ce  pénible  service. 

Il  était  grand  temps  pour  eux  de  quitter  le  territoire  révolté  et  de 
quérir  une  autre  patrie  ;  leurs  biens  avaient  été  confisqués  ;  on  les 
brûlait  en  effigie  sur  les  plaees  publiques  ;  on  fit  subir  à  quelquets-uns 
la  peine  du  carcan.  Malgré  it^  stipulations  du  traité  de  1783,  le 
peuple,  })ris  de  frénésie,  harcelait  sans  pitié  des  citoyens  qui,  peu  de 
temps  auparavant,  jouisL-aient  de  l'estime  générale. 

Ixîur  présence  sur  le  bol  acadien.  maintenant  le  Nouveau  Bruns- 
wick, etc.. — en  mai  1783 — devait  rappeler  les  scènes  et  les  tristes 
souvenirs  (pii  avaient  marqué  le  départ  des  déportés  acadiens — à  la 
fatide  journée  de  septembre  1755.  près  de  trente  ans  auparavant.  La 
Nouvi  lle-A iiglelerre  eut,  elle  aussi,  ses  exilés,  ses  émigrés. 

"Les  Huguenots  et  les  émigrés  trançais  de  1789,  dit  M.  Harris, 
pouvaient  à  raison  de  leur  industrie,  leur  intelligence,  leur  civilisation, 
trouver  refuge  dans  des  pays  civilisés.  Les  Maures  exilés  de  TEspa- 
giic,  les  Espagnols,  aux  Pays-Bas,  chassés  par  les  Hollandais,  et  deve- 
nus libres,  furent  traités  avec  humanité.  La  révocation  de  Tédit  de 
Nantes  fut  un  arrêt  de  mort  civile  aux  Huguenots;  aux  U,  S.  Lopa- 
Usts,  le  traité  de  1783  de  la  part  des  Américains  fut  plus  qu'un  arrêt 
de  mort  civile." 

lia  civilisation  moderne  telle  que  nous  l'entendcms  ne  semblait  pas 
exister  parmi  le  parti  victorieux  chez  nos  Toisins  ;  le  sexe  même  le 
plus  faible  fut  en  butte  à  la  proscription  et  à  la  confiscation  <bs  eea 
biens:  l'histoire  nous  donne  des  actes  révoltants  de  spoliation. 
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"  Longfellow,  ajoute  M.  Harris,  a  immortalisé  les  Acadiens  I  N'y 
av&ii-ii  pas  des  Evangeliiwi  parmi  lea  Lojaliatoa  ï  Oui  1  et  plua  d'une» 
sjoate-t-iL 

Il  est  admis  maintenant  par  de  graves  histoires  que  la  révolution 

de  1T75  fut  rœuvre  d'une  énergique  minorité,  qui  réussit  à  pousser 
Line  majorité,  quelquefois  irrésolue,  iudéciBe,  vers  un  but  qui  lui  sou- 
riait peu,  et  à  i'aoculer  de  pas  en  pas  dans  une  situation  d'où  il  n'ex- 
istait pas  d'issue. 

Dans  la  loi  Aci  of  Bannishment,  sanctionnée  par  i'Ktai  du  Massa- 
(hussetté.  en  septembre  1778.  contre  lef?  chefs  1(^  plus  en  vue  des 
Lovalifitee,  Ton  rencontre  les  noms  de  310  de  ses  citoyens.  La  liste  se 
lit  comme  le  Palmarès  {Bead-roll)  des  familles  les  plus  vertueuses  et  1^ 
plus  anciennes:  celles  qni  ont  donné  ù  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre  sa  civi- 
Ibation.  Nos  historieiiK  modernes  les  plus  ae/rédités,  dit  eiicun'  M. 
Harris,  nous  peigueut  nos  ancêtres,  les  L'0\  alistesi,  comme  le?  égaux 
de  leurs  contemporains  en  vertu  civique,  eu  sincérité,  eu  intelligence, 
mais  n"en  différant  que  par  leur  attachement  à  leur  souverain.*' 

(Quoique,  sans  exceptions,  tous  étaient  disposés  à  résister  aux 
mesures  ojiprebsiv^  de  la  mère-patrie,  ils  étaient  toutefois  d'opinion 
que  àisè  ramontrances  calmes  mais  éoiergiqucs,  rfiiiliraient  pour  faire 
redresser  leurs  griefs.  Les  Loyalistes  étaient  fort  attachés  à  la  mère- 
psitne;  ils  étaient  hers  du  lien  qui  les  y  reliait:  leur  fidélité  aliineutait 
leur  confiance  et  leur  droit  à  sa  protection.  Ils  ne  pouvaient  se  per- 
fcîiader  que  dans  uu  conflit  avec  elle,  les  eolonies  seraient  victorieuses. 
Leur  loyauté  leur  inspirait  de  Thorreur  pour  l'anarchie  et  de  l'amour 
pour  les  procédés  constitutionnels.  T'n  des  plaiis  favoris  de  la  répu- 
Uique  naissante  lui  la  conhscaiion  des  biens  des  Loyalistes:  chaque 
Etit  y  eut  recours. 

Ki  le  Congrès,  ni  aucun  Etat  n'avait  fait  de  recommandation  de 
traiter  avec  humanité  les  Loyalistes.  John  Adams  avait  écrit  d'Ams- 
tttilam  "  qu'il  aurait  pendu  son  propre  frère,  s'il  eut  fait  cause  avec 
y  derniers    ^    (Ed.  Harris.)  

*  At  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  17S3,  their  banishment  and  extermination  was  a 
tor«*on  conclusion.  The  bitterest  words  ever  known  to  have  been  uttered  by 
Washio^ton,  were  in  reference  to  them.  "He  could  see  nothing  better  for  ihem 
ttu  10  icooonneiid  •oicldc.'*  Sir  Giqr  Carleton  wrctte  tn  im  to  tb«  SUnlrter  at 
FhliidtlpUa  to  oKplaltt  «be  delay  In  meuaJOag  Nov  Tork:  **Tho  violence  In 

Americans,  which  broke  '^\tt  "^non  aftor  the  ro^jpntlnn  hn^^tllUlep,  InducPd 
•he  number  to  look  to  me  for  es<  ap*jfrom  sudclen  dt  st ruction,  but  these  terrors 
ltt,ve  of  kite  been  so  considerably  augment^ecl  liiai  aiinust  all  within  th^se  lines 
'XBeelve  the  mtetr  of  iMtb  fbelr  propertjr  and  tlMlr  Uvea  Aependo  upon  bolng 
ftaanA  by  me."  ....  (AMonr.  tic»  of  I7«iIImI  AMfir»  Legsliiff ,  lijr  Bdwazd 

Sec.  1, 1902.  & 
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Les  liistoriens  fixent  le  chiffre  des  Loyalistes  déportés  de  New- 
ïork,  etc.,  en  1783,  de  30,000  à  35,000. 

Sir  iirook  Watson,  chargé  de  suneiller  i*embftrcatioii  ded  pros- 
crite, écrit:  **  Ku  1783,  comme  Coimîmjsaire-géaéral  de  Tannee,  je 
dus,  80U8  les  ordres  de  Sir  Uuy  Carletou,  expédier  35,000  Loyaliste 
de  New- York,  se  reiu^nunt  dans  la  ^ ouveiio-Eooflse  "  (le  JMouveau- 
Brunswick  en  laibait  alors  partie). 

Le  l**"  mai  1784,  le  rôle  officiel  mentionne  33,682  hommes,  femmes 
el  eufant.^^.  recevant  ties  rations  (victuaJs)  dans  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse. 

Cependant,  réiniyration  datait  d'ime  époque  antérieiirp, 

La  Neuville- Angleterre  avait  vu,  de  1760  à  1770,  un  hou  nombre 
de  8es  filb  ieB  plus  industrieux  alléchés  par  la  richesse  et  la  fertilit-é  des 
terres  désertées  jiar  les  Acadiem?.  s'y  établir  :  le  Major  LawTence, 
gouverneur  du  Massachussetts,  avait  dès  175f^  publié  et  fait  circuler 
dans  toutes  les  colonies  anglaises  des  proclamations  préconisant  le  sol, 
comme  offrant  de  grands  avantageai  aux  futurs  colons. 

La  métropole,  si  florissante  depuis,  St-Jean,  au  Non  veau- Bruuo- 
wick,  fut  l'ondée  le  23  mai  1783  par  les  Loyaliste?,  dont  l  avant-garde 
de  5,000  âmes  débanjuait  d'une  ilottu  anglaise  le  i.S  mai  1783  :  on  en 
fêtait  pompeusement  le  centenaire,  le  18  mai  1883.  Une  iradition 
micmac  va  à  dire  que  la  ville  actuelle  occupe  le  site  Menagwées,  où 
le  divin  Glooecap,  le  puissant  Manitou  des  Micmacs,  avait  jadis  sou 
wigwam. 

Le  24  juin  1604,  jour  de  la  fête  de  Saint  Jean,  Champlain  et  de 
Monte  avaient  découvert  le  site  de  St-Jean,  d'où  lui  est  venu  son 
nom.  Parmi  les  émigrés  Loyalistes,  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  un  corps 
de  nègim — ^près  de  d,(K)0--4oiit  une  portion  avait  reoouvi^  m  liberté 
4  la  publication  de  la  proclamation  de  Sir  Henry  Clinton  et  que  Sir  Guy 
Cmleton  refusa,  la  guerre  finie,  de  vendre  à  leurs  anciens  maîtres.  0& 
compte  parmi  les  émigrés  pas  moins  de  soixante  gradués  des  Univer- 
sités de  Harvard,  Yale  et  autres  coll^^es  américains^  ayant  occupé  anté- 
rieurement les  postes  les  plus  élevés,  dans  les  andennes  cdoniee:  de» 
descendants  des  Puritaang  de  la  Kouvelle-ÂngleteiTe,  des  Cavaliera  " 
de  la  Virginie,  des  Huguenots  de  France. 

I/illustre  homme  d'état»  Joseph  Howe,  était  le  fils  d'un  des  pro- 
priétaires du  Bo^on  Niws  LiUer,  le  premier  journal  permanent  de  la 
répuUique  voisine.  Menir  Huntingdifn  fut  le  père  de  l'hon.  Lucius 
Seth  Huntingdon,  l'ami  de  l'hon.  Joseph  Howe. 

Les  Robinson,  les  Tisdale,  les  Merritt  et  autres,  fondateurs  de 
familles  bien  connues,  dans  Ontario,  s'établirent  d'abord  dans  les  pro- 
vinces maritimes.  Pendant  plus  d'un  siècle,  les  noms  des  Ludlow, 
Putnam,  Botsford,  Winslow,  Chandler,  Chipman,  Westmore,  Parker, 
Ward,  Allen,  Bobinson,  Halliburton,  Wilmot,  Cunard,  Bliss,  Odell, 
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Ib|^  et  bien  d'autree  fignient  avec  distinctioxi  dans  les  arcfaiYes  des 
profinoee  xnaiitunee. 

Une  des  premièfes  indicatiena  de  la  préeence  des  Loyalistes  en 
Clmada,  oe  fut  la  fondation  dee  denx  provinces:  le  Nonreau-Brans- 
vick  et  la 'province  dn  Haut-Canada»  maintenant  Ontaiio,  et  la  con* 
fcolidaiion  des  aspirations  de  la  Grande-Bretagne,  dans  le  continent 
de  l'Amérique  du  Nord.  On  voit  des  prenyes  de  ce  sentiment  dans 
les  manifestations  provoquées  pae  la  guerre  de  1818 — ^pour  assurer  à 
TAngleteiTe  sa  supériorité.  Cet  élément  nouveau,  pendant  plus  d'un 
siècle,  a  fourni  des  titulaires  aux  charges  les  plus  élevées,  tout  en 
continuant  d'exercer  une  influence  puissante  sur  le  progrès  intellectnd, 
politique  et  matériel  de^la  contrée  entière. 

Il  8  fourni  au  Oinada  peize  lieutenants-gouverneurs,  dix-huit 
jnges-en-chef,  tnns  premim  ministres  des  provinces,  depuis  1867, 
quinze  ministres  du  Canada  confédéré.  Parmi  ceux-ci,  sept  sont 
devenus  lieutenanta-gouvemems,  depuis  la  Confédération  :  E.-B. 
Chandler,  L.-A.  Wilmot,  B.-I>.  Wilmot,  S.-L.  TîUey,  Joseph  Howe, 
Sir  B.  Hodgson,  6.-B.  Bobinson.  Les  ministres  des  Finances  sont 
Sir  S.-L.  Tiliey,  M.  Foster,  M.  Fielding  et  Sir  R.  Cartwright.  Hon. 
M.  Hardy,  ex-premier  ministre  d'Ontario,  est  de  descendance  loya- 
liste. 

L'on  peut  ajouter  à  cette  liste  d'autres  ministres  du  cabinet  : 
J.-H.  Ptjpc,  W.-D.  Vail,  Alfred  Jones,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  et  son  fils. 
Sir  Herbert  Les  lettres,  les  sciences,  rinstruction  puUique  nous 
foomisscnt  les  noms  de  Chs.-G.-D.  Roberts,  James  Hannay,  Bliss 
Carmen,  D""  Theal,  G.-F.  Matthews,  Barrie  Stratton,  L.-0.  Ila}Tnond, 
6.-U.  Hay,  W.-F.  Ganong,  tous  enfants  du  Nouvcaii-Brunswick.  ^ 

Nous  venons  de  voir  les  35,000  émigrés  Loyalistes  à  l'œuvre, 
restaurant  à  la  culture  le  fertile  territoire  alluvial  des  Âcadiens, 
fondant  une  ville  en  1783,  se  fixant  aussi  sur  divers  points  du  littoral 
de  l'Atlantique,  soit  pour  la  culture  des  terres,  soit  pour  Texploitation 
des  pêcheries. 

Plu?  tard,  séduits  par  les  proclamations  du  lieutenant-gou- 
verneur du  Haut-Canada,  le  colonel  John  Greaves  Simcoe,  lancées 
sein  de  Newark  ijAus  tard  Niagara)  sa  capitale  forestière,  un  vi- 
goureux détacheirieni  de  Loyalistes,  prè>  de  10,000,  se  détacheront 
graduellement  de  la  oolome-mère  et  jetteront  les  xqux  vprs  la  nouvelle 
province  créée  ^ous  le  nom  de  Haut^Canada  par  la  constitution  impé- 
riale de  17î»l. 

lie  brave  colonel  Simcoe  ne  fui  pus  lent  à  déronvnr  chez  ces  in- 
dustrieux TiOyalistes,  amants  de  la  lilterté  consfil  iiti  ^nollp  f^t  du  pro- 
grès, tout  juste  l'espèce  de  colons  pour  alimenter  la  capitale  de  la 
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nouvelle  province  dont  il  entendait  toutefois  changer  le  site,  comme 
étant  trop  Toiflin  de  la  frontière  ennemie  pour  offrir  des  garanties  de 
sûreté.  Après  exploration  de  la  contrée,  le  lieutenant-gouvemenr 
Simcoe  choisit  un  endroit  sur  la  ^i^e  du  beau  lac  Ontario,  où  il 
ionda  en  1793  la  présente  capitale  de  la  province  d'Ontario,  d'abord 
iM>us  le  nom  de  York,  en  honneur  du  fils  du  roi  de  la  Qiande-Bre- 
tagnc  ;  plus  tard,  la  ville  naissante  prenait,  en  1834,  en  recevant  sa 
charte,  le  nom  qu'elle  porte  encore^  Toronto  "the  Queen  City  oi 
Ontaiio^ 

Au  printemps  de  1794,  le  lieutenant-gouverneur  Simcoe,  escorté 
d'un  corps  de  liangers,  vint  résider  à  York.  Fort  lents  cependant 
furent  les  progrès  de  la  nouvelle  capitale.  En  1795,  le  voyageur 
français  La  Rochefoucauld  décrit  York  comme  possédant  1?  maisons, 
H  part  defe' casernes  où  le  militaire  était  loge.  York,  plus  tard  Toronto, 
a  été  de  tout  temps  tidèle  aux  traditions  de  ses  fondateurs,  les  U.-£* 
Loyalists:  c'est  encore  la  ville  la  plus  anirlaise  du  Canarda  entier. 

Deux  historiens  surtout  ont  contribué  à  mettre  au  grand  jour  le 
mémorable  déplacement  en  Amérique,  en  1783:  MM.  Sabine  et  Ryer- 
son,  et  les  archives  du  Canada,  sous  la  direction  du  D*"  Doun^las  Brym- 
ner  et  de  M.  Richard,  contiennent  une  fouie  de  rapports,  de  lettres,  etc., 
se  rattiîchant  à  cette  période  de  notre  histoire.  Ces  écrivains  men- 
tionnent élo^iieuseiiiont  l'arrivée  et  l'établissement  dan?  L  ur  tlorissaute 
province,  des    10,000  fondateurs  de  la  prospérité  du  Haut-Canada  '*. 

Vers  18G3,  le  Canada  à  l'ouest  comj)t^iit  parmi  see  hommes  detat 
les  plus  distingués,  un  fils  de  Loyaliste  —  l'Iion.  William  Hamilton 
Merritt,  M.A.L.,  celui-là  même  à  qui  l'on  doit  le  grand  canal  Welland- 

M.  Merritt,  frappé,  comme  liien  d'autres,  de  l'absence  de  rensei- 
gnements précis  et  de  l'obscurité  qui  régnaient  sur  le  berceau  de  la 
colonisation  et  l'occupation  des  terres  incultes  de  cette  fertile  con- 
trée, obtint  de  la  Législature  de  sa  province  l'autorisation  de  faire 
recueillir  tout  ce  qui  tondrait  à  jeter  du  jour  sur  cette  période  : 
lettres,  récits,  rapports,  traditions,  etc.  M.  Merritt  fit  choix  pour 
cette  mission,  d'un  industrieux  littérateur  de  la  ville  de  Cobourg, 
H.-C,  M.  George  Coventry.  Son  rapport,  documenté  de  curieuses 
pièces,  sans  être  complet,  n'en  est  pas  moins  intéressant  à  lire  :  il 
est  intitulé:  "  Outline  of  a  few  conspicuous  U.  E.  Loyalists,  who  fîed  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Upper  Canada,  after  the  American  [1783)  Revolution 
with  personal  reminiscences  of  early  settUrs."  Parliamentary  Manu- 
scnpts  collected  by  Geo.  Coventry,  Esq. 

II  me  fut  donné  de  jeter  un  coup  d'œii  sur  le  travail  de  M.  Co- 
ventry, alors  déposé  à  la  bibliothèque  du  Parlement,  à  Québec,  en 
1863,  et  d'en  extraire  des  notes  que  je  publiai  dans  les  Maple  Leaves 
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pour  1864.  J'ai  fort  legrçtté  depuis  que  1»  translatkai  ik  OtUwa  de 
eette  litbUothèque  m'ait  priyé  de  poiiTdr  y  co&tiniier  mm  lecherehei. 

"  On  peut  affirmer,  écrit  M.  Coventry,  que  le  Haut-Canada  (Onta- 
rio) a  été  fondé  par  les  Loyalûtes  américains,  expuleés  de  leur  patrie 
après  la  gnene  de  la  Hévolution  (1775-83) 

Â  l'exception  du  tefrritoire  français  autour  de  Détroit,  protégé 
par  an  vieux  fort  français,  la  contrée  entière  était  déserte  et  inhabitée. 

Â  ces  indomptables  colons  était  échue  la  tâche  de  BOomettre  la 
fsrèt  et  d'en  assujettir  le  sol  à  la  enltore:  très  rude  fut  ceftte  tâche. 
Sfeyens  de  communication,  lontes  presqn'impnticables  à  certaines 
raisons  de  l'année. 

Un  chemin  ouvert  par  les  autorités  militaires  conduisait  de  Mont- 
réal à  Toronto.  TJn  sentier  sauvage,  proté^ré  par  un  fort  à  Penetan- 
gaishene,  garni  rî**  soldats,  se  prolongeait  de  ce  lieu  jusqu'à  Toronto: 
des  courriers  indiens  faisaient  le  service  postal  btlt  cette  route. 

Le  gouvernement  anglais  déploya  une  grande  libéralité,  pour 
mconrager  rétablissement  de  la  contrée  ;  dons  gratuits  de  terres, 
iiî?truments  d'apiculture,  provisions  de  ?iandes,  matériaux  pour  bâtir, 
octroyés  généreusement  aux  pères  de  familles,  ou  à  leurs  enfants. 

Le?  colons  avaient  trouvé,  dans  le  gouverneur  Simcoe,  un  pro- 
tecteur, un  sage  avlseur.  Son  Excellence  avait  commandé  un  corpe 
de  Lova!i«tes  pendant  la  révolution,  les,  fameux  Uangers.  Des  officiers 
du  service  le  secondaient.  On  répétait  à  la  nouvelle  génération,  d^ 
l'âge  le  plu»  tendre,  la  maxime  "  Thank  God,  I  am  a  true  Briton  /** 

Jje  gouvernement  de  la  mère-ptitrie  avait  voté  plus  de  £50,000, 
pour  sulivenir  aux  besoins  des  veuves  et  des  orphelins. 

Amour  des  lacs  et  de  la  baie  de  Quinte,  où  le  poisson  et  le  gibier 
abondaient,  l'alimentation  était  plus  facile,  moins  précaire.  M.  Co- 
TC'Dtrv  note  certaines  localités  où  la  disette  se  faisait  de  temps  à  autre 
sentir.  En  cas  urgent  on  utilisait  comme  comestible  ces  gros  ba- 
traciens que  les  Anglais  nomment  buU-frogs.  Au  reste,  un  salmis  de 
grenouilles  valait  bien  les  pâtés  et  les  steaks  de  chair  de  cheval  que 
liévis  faisait  servir  à  ses  soldats,  à  Montréal,  en  1758,  ou  bien  encore 
les  consommés  aux  rats  dont,  faute  de  mieux,  se  délectait  le  peuple  de 
Ptois,  en  1870. 

H.  Coventry  mentionne  parmi  les  premiers  colons  du  Haut- 
Cusdi,  des  noms  dont  le  soavoiir  s'est  perpétué  jusqu'à  nous: 
''Bebinson,  Gemble,  Ljman,  Baldwin,  Sir  James  McCaulay,  Hon. 
John  Wilson,  John  Strachan,  Capt.  James  Detrick,  Roger  Bates,  Jos. 
Biant,  Hon.  Samuel  Chrane,  Jacob  DeWifct,  HotL  Geosge  Gruiksbank, 
8ir  Joseph  Brook,  Hon.  James  Crooks,  Gtoof^  Brouse^  Schoefield, 
Hon.  John  Holson,  Hon.  John  McDonald,  Thomas  Merritt,  Jacob 
Sovman,  Hon,  Henry  Buttan,  Hon.  John  Elmsley,  Chief  Jv»tieif  Hon. 
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Peter  Russell,  adminisiraior ;  Hon.  Henry  Alcock,  (Jhief  Justice,  M. 
Secord,  de  Chippewa,  Hon.  Wm.  Hamilton  Merritt,  Philemon  Wright, 
(le  pionnier  de  l'Ottawa),  Col.  Clark,  Tccumseb,  Mr.  Clench,  John 
Kilburn,  Rév.  .lohn  Stuart,"'  et  bien  d 'autres. 

Faire  Thistorique  de  tous  ces  ])er&ounagefi  me  mènerait  trop  loin. 

Vonons-cn  à  la  province  de  Québec. 

Notre  province  ue  profita  pas  au  même  degré  de  la  grande  émigrar 
tion  anglaise  de  la  république  voisine. 

Nos  archives  mentionnent  l'arrivé*^  plusieurs  détachenieuLs  ou 
laniilles  de  Loyalistes,  à  Montréal,  à  Quebec,  à  Sorei,  à  la  baie  de 
Quinte,  h  \cw  Carlisle,  à  Douglastown,  au  bassin  de  Gaspé. 

Les  succès,  les  revers  de  tous  ces  ardents  partisans  de  l;i  monar- 
chie snr  le  poI  canadien  en  cette  province  i  ou  miraient  à  no&  innales 
bien  des  f^fi^es  intéressantes.  Avifl  à  nos  littérateurs  portés  vers  les  re- 
cherches eilinotirraphiquet;. 

Je  clorai  ce  bref  récit,  que  je  me  propose  de  reprendre  plus  tard, 
par  la  mention  des  faits  et  >:;e.sies  d'un  des  plus  distinguée  Loyalistes 
de  Pépoque:  i'hon.  William  Smith,  juge-en-chef,  en  1780,  de  la  grande 
province  de  New-York,  et  juge-en-chef,  en  1785,  de  la  province  de 
Québec.  Cet  éniinent  jurisconsulte,  avantageusement  connu  du  monde 
littéraire,  ])ar  ^es  travaux  hist-oriques  :  l'Histoire  de  la  province  de  Xew- 
York  depuis  la  fonUaiion  de  la  colonie,  jusqu'en  1732 — publiée  à 
Londres,  en  1786— uaquu  à  New-York  le  18  juin  1728. 

Il  était  repassé  de  New- York  en  Angleterre,  avec  Sir  Guy  Carie- 
ton,  en  1784.  Ardent  Loyaliste  au  début  de  la  guerre,  en  1775,  ses 
comiaifisanoeB  légalea»  ses  servicee  à  la  couronne,  Pamitié  du  brave 
général  Carletan^  lui  assundent  d^'avanee  une  récompense  éclatante  de 
son  souverain.  George  III  le  nomma,  le  1*^  septembre  1785,  juge-en- 
chel  de  notre  province. 

Il  débarqua  le  28  octobre  1786 — av«c  son  protecteur  Lord  Dor- 
chester, gouverneur-général  du  Canada — de  la  frégate  Thiitle  ; 
il  avait  épousé,  à  Nev-Tork,  Miss  Janet  Livingstone,  qui  le  rejoignit 
plus  tard  à  Québec  On  trouvera,  à  la  page  388  de  Pictunsqu» 
Québec,  une  longue,  intéressante  et  fort  curieuse  lettre  qu'il  adressait 
de  Québec,  A  son  épouse  à  New- York. 

Une  de  ses  filles  épousa  un  Loyaliste  bien  connu:  Fhon*  Jona- 
than SewelL  II  avait,  en  1789,  dit  adieu  à  l'étude  du  juge  Ghipman, 
de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  pour  chercher  fortune,  comme  membre  du 
barreau,  à  Québec  Ses  vastes  oonnalssanoes  JégalWf  m  robuste 
loyauté  lui  méritaient  plus  tard  l'éminente  poeition  de  juge-en-^ef 
de  notre  province.  II  décéda  en  1839.  I/bon.  juge-en-chef  Smith 
expira  à  sa  résidenœ,  rue  St-Louis,  le  8  décembre  1793.   On  lui  fit 
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d'imposantes  funérailles.  Le  prince  Edouard  (duc  de  &eiit)y  père  de 
la  reine  Vietoda,  marchait  en  tête  du  cortège. 

I/hon.  Juge  possédait  alors  les  terrains  occupés  maintenant  par  lea 
somptueuses  résidences  du  jnge  Boesé  et  du  juge  Kouthier. 

Son  fils,  William,  a  sa  place  parmi  nos  historiens:  le  premier  yoln- 
me  de  sou  History  of  Canada  vit  le  jour  en  1815,  le  second  veiB  1889. 

Par  une  froide  après-midi,  pendant  l'hiTcr  de  1847,  je  me  rappelle 
a^oir  TU  défiler  le  cortege  funéraire  de  l  liistorien,  de  sa  résidence 
transfonnée  récemment  dans  le  Union  Club,  me  St-Lonis. 
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III.— Le  Rigimmi  àê  Oariffnan. 
Far  M.  B.  Sitltb. 
(Lu  !•  S7  mal  1908.) 

Depuis  un  siècle,  ou  demande  ce  que  peuvent  être  devenus  les 
papiers  oflBcieJi  du  régiment  de  Cangnan  et,  à  leur  défaut,  il  a  été 
presque  impossible  d'aburdor  l'étude  de  cetU'  p;iEre  de  notre  histoire. 
Noub  avons  attendu  en  vain  la  découverie  de^^  registres,  correspon- 
dances, bordereaux  de  paie,  etc.,  qui  pourraient  fournir  sur  cette 
matière  des  renseignements  précis,  copieux  et  conchiaut».  Puisque 
la  montagne  ne  Yient  pas  à  nous,  allons  à  la  montagne. 

I 

L'arrivée  des  soldat^^  de  Carignan  (1665)  changea  la  situation  du 
pû)8  en  mettant  un  terme  aux  courses  désastreuses  des  Iroquois  qui 
duraient  depuis  quarante  une.  La  même  politique  qui  envoyait  cette 
troupe  pour  établir  la  paix  dirigeait  aussi  une  assez  forte  émigration 
de  cultivateurs  vers  les  bords  du  Saint-Laurent.  Une  ère  nouvelle 
s'ouvrait  en  faveur  des  colons  véritables,  car  les  intérêts  de  ceux-ci 
avaient  été,  jusque-là,  sacrifiés  au  commerce  des  marchands  de  four- 
rures- Mazarin  et  son  régime  disparaissaient  avec  les  longues  guerres 
civiles  aussi  bien  qu'étrangères  qui  avaient  tenu  la  France  dan»  une 
puite  de  tiraillements  douloureux.  Louis  XIV  prenait  en  main  les 
atîaires  du  roviiume  ;  Colbert  le  secondait.  Le  soleil  du  "  grand 
siècle  se  levait  sur  le  monde — un  myou.  mutiual  éciuirait  la  Nouvelle- 
France. 

Les  Canadiens  d'alor-  l  tau  ni  presque  tous  nés  dans  la  colonie  ; 
leur  jeune  courage  .^'adaptait  merveilleusement  aux  calculs  de  l'ad- 
ministration régénérée.  Cette  heure  propice  entre  toutes  ne  fut  pas 
perdue — elle  ressemble  sur  plusieurs  points  à  ce  qui  arriva,  deux  cents 
ans  plus  tard,  à  la  mise  en  œuvre  de  notre  confédération. 

A  propos  de  quoi  envoyait-on  au  Canada  ce  régiment  français  ? 
Ceci  demande  une  explication  des  choses  militaires  de  la  colonie.  * 

Champlain  n'avait  fait  aucune  guerre,  si  Ton  en  excepte  quelques 
coupe  d'arquebuse  tirés  sur  les  Iroquois.  Il  n'avait  à  sa  disposition 
tuconé  force  militaire.  En  1635,  quatre  mois  avant  sa  mort,  il  de- 
mandait au  ministre  cent  vingt  hommes  seolement,  armés  à  la  légère 
et,  avec  cela,  il  espérait,  sous  un  an,  réduire  ces  ennemis  à  se  tenir 
tYsnqniUea. 
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La  Compagnie  des  C'en t- Associée  entretenait  qiulqiirs  soldats  à 
Qiiébec  et  aux  Trois-Rivières  pour  garder  ses  raapasinB  de  traite.  En 
1642,  on  augmenta  leur  nombre  pour  en  fournir  qnolques-uns  au  fort 
Kichelieu.  Une  compagnie  arriva  de  France  on  Kîl  }  et  fut  dispersée 
partout,  jiîîîqnc  chez  les  ITiirons.  En  1647.  la  population  de  Montréal 
«''tait  de  40  à  15  hommes,  sur  lesquels  30  formaient  la  garnison.  Deux 
ans  plus  tard,  il  y  avait  une  sorte  de  camp  volant  ou  patrouille  de  cin- 
quante soldats  enrôlés  parmi  les  gens  du  pays  pour  surveiller  le  fleuve, 
de  Quéhec  à  Montréal.  On  organisa  un  noyau  de  milice  en  1650,  mais 
elle  ne  pouvait  guère  fournir  plus  de  75  individus.  Chez  les  Iroquois, 
en  1657,  avec  Dupuis,  il  y  avait  quelques  sc^datfi.  La  Bituation  mili- 
taire était  des  plus  tendues. 

Imé  Andastes,  de  la  Pennsylvanie,  "  faisaient  des  coujhj  sur  les 
bourgades  iroquoiî>es.  "  T.es  Andastagueronnos,  ^  sauvages  belli- 
queux et  redoutés  de  tous  temj>s  des  Iroquois  supérieurs",  déclarent 
]fl  Liierre  (1661)  à  ces  dorniers.  "  Nous  n'avons  plus  que  les  Agnie- 
roDuons  et  les  Onneïoutercnons  contre  nous.  .  .  Cette  petite  ])artie  de^ 
Iroquois  ne  laisse  pas  de  nous  être  la  y\u>  redoutable  puisqu'elle  seule 
a  fait  cette  année  qua^i  tous  les  ravages  dont  nous  avons  été  désolés.  .  . 
De  deux  milles  Iroquois  ou  environ  qu'il  y  a,  en  voilà  1500  ou  1600  qui 
méditent  les  armes  bas  . .  .  Nou.s  n'en  aurons  plus  que  400  ou  500  sur 
les  bras,  qui  ont  eux-mêmes  à  dos  trois  nations  différentes  :  les  Abna- 
quiouiois,  les  Mahiugnns  et  ceux  qu'on  nomme  du  Levant  (les  Socco- 
oais  ?)  contre  lesquels  ils  reprennent  la  guerre  tout  de  nouveau,  étant 
si  superbes  qu'ils  ne  nous  croyent  pas  dignes  d  etre  mis  au  nombre  de 
leurs  ennemis  * 

La  population  blanche  du  Bas-Canada  ne  dépassait  pas  deux  mille 
âmes.    Quatre  cents  guerriers  iroquois  ne  devaient  pai»  en  avoir  peur. 

M.  Pierre  Boucher  partit  en  1661  pour  demaiider  des  secours  à 
la  France  ;  il  revint,  l'année  suivante,  avec  quelques  escouades  de 
soldats  et  un  ])etit  nombre  de  euUivaUîurs,  mais  ce  renfort  n'était  pa^ 
suffisant.  ^I.  d'Avaugour,  "  qui  comprenait  sa  l>esogne,  insistait 
auprès  du  roi  pour  avoir  des  troupes.  En  16G3  il  se  formait  à  Mont- 
réal une  compagnie  de  milice. 

"  Les  rep^ésentatioM^  laites  par  M.  d'Avaugour,  après  la  mort  de 
Mazarin,  produisirent  entiu  un  certain  effet,  el  M.  du  ^lézy,  successeur 
de  M.  d'Avaugour,  arriva  en  Canada  en  1663  avec  un  premier' 
ponvoi  de  colons  et  de  soldats,  bientôt  suivi  d'un  second,  qui  amenait 
de  la  Kocheiie  300  emigrants.  Sur  ce  nombre,  lurent  laissés  à 
Terreneuve,  60  étaient  morts  en  roule  et  il  n'en  débarqua  que  159  à 
Québec,  parmi  lesquels  un  certain  nombre  de  jeunes  filles  '  . 
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'*  Le  roi  ne  nous  a  pas  envoyé  des  troupes,  comme  il  l'avait  lait 
espérer,  pour  détruire  les  Iroquois.  On  nous  mande  que  les  démâés 
qu'il  a  dans  l'Italie  en  sont  la  cause,  mais  il  a  envoyé  À  la  place  cent 
familles*  qui  sont  cinq  cents  personi]£s.  Il  les  défraie  pour  un  an, 
afin  qu'elles  puissent  facilement  s'établir  et  subsister  ensuite  sans 
incommitdité,  car  quand  on  peut  avoir  une  année  d'avance  en  ce  pays, 
on  peut  défricher  et  se  faire  un  fond  pour  les  années  suivantes  *  '* . 

Le  5  décembre  1663  le  conseil  eouveniin  de  Québec  dit  que  le  roi 
a  fait  espérer  d'envoyer  l'an  prochain  des  soldats  ...  On  décide  d'aug- 
menter de  suite  de  15  hommes  la  garnison  de  Québec — à  raison  de  300 
livres  par  an,  en  monnaie  ou  castor,  au  prix  du  pays. 

Colbert  écrit,  le  18  xnais  1664,  que  le  roi  va  envoyer  un  bon  régi- 
ment d'infanterie  à  la  fin  de  l'année  ou  au  mois  de  février  suivant,  afin 
de  réduire  entièrement  les  Iroquois.  Le  18  juin,  avant  que  d'avoir 
reçu  cette  dépêche,  le  Conseil  Souverain  demande  l'envoi  d'un  régi- 
ment complet  Le  9  octobre,  on  décide  au  conseil  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de 
plaoe  dans  les  petites  garnisons  du  pays  pour  cinq  soldats  venus  de 
Franee  cet  été."  En  ce  maBumi,  les  troupes  de  Oarignan  étaient 
sous  ordre  pour  s'embarquer  durant  Thiver. 

Bien  n'était  plus  f adle  aux  Iroquois  que  de  tomber  sur  Montréal, 
Trois-Rivières  et  Québec,  de  tout  réduire  à  néant  et  d'occuper  le  Bas- 
Canada  à  titre  de  territoire  de  chasse,  de  même  qu'ils  possédaient  le 
Haut-Canada  depuis  1B50.  Les  ^00  personnes  qui  composaient  toute 
la  colonie  Êrançaise  n'o£Eraient  pas  une  résistance  comparable  aux 
trente  ou  quarante  mille  sauvages  écrasés  par  les  Iroquois  depuis  1636  et 
qui  tous  étaient  des  guerriers  redoutables,  disait-on.  Cet  arrêt  dans 
l'esprit  de  conquête  des  Cinq-Nations,  n'a  pu  être  occasionné  que  par 
les  événcnu  nts  qui  se  passaient  à  leurs  portes,  alors  qno  les  Hollandais 
du  fleuve  Hudfion  se  voyaient  aux  prises  avec,  les  Anglais — et  les  Iro- 
quois savaient  parfaitement  que  Louis  XI  \*  avait  contribué  à  remettre 
BUT  le  trône  d'Angleterre  son  cousin  Charles  1^^.  Advenant  donc  le 
triomphe  possible  des  Anglais  à  Orange  (Albany),  les  Iroquois  se 
trouveraient  serrés  entre  deux  gouvernements  européens  qui  pouvaient 
leur  dicter  des  ordres.  Ce  peuple  ne  s'est  jamais  payé  d'illusion.  En 
iovLn  temps,  il  a  compris  ses  mtérêts  sur  une  large  base.  Pour  se 
maintenir  entre  deux  périls,  sa  politique  voulait»  et  a  voulu  faire  un 
jeu  d'équilibre  qui  lui  a  réussi  jusqu'à  1760,  alors  que  la  France  a  perdu 
toute  valeur.  C'est  tellement  le  cas  que  les  Iroquois  refusaient  d'ap- 
puyer les  Anglais  lorsque  la  prépondérance  de  ceux-ci  se  manifestait  et» 
pour  la  même  raison,  ils  s'écartaient  de  Talliance  française  sitôt  que 
les  Anglais  faiblissaient.  Ils  ne  se  tenaient  avec  le  plus  fort  qu'autant 
que  celui-ci  ne  prenait  psa  trop  d'empire.   Ce  qu'ils  redoutaient  (de 
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1665  à  1760)  comme  dernière  expression,  c'était  de  voir  ou  les  Fran- 
çais ou  les  Aiiglais  devenir  maîtres  eu  Amérique — car  alors  Télément 
sauvage  ne  compterait  plus.  Cette  prévision  s'est  réalisée,  à  tel  point 
que  razgoment  en  queetion  fut  le  aeol  sur  lequel  Pontiac  bâtit  son 
système,  en  1764. 

Voyons  maintenant  quel  secours  la  France  nous  envoya  en  166ô. 

n 

L'origine  du  régiment  est  expliquée  par  un  auteur  dont  la  compé- 
tence en  ces  matières  est  fort  prisée  :  **  Dans  le  temps  que  le  prince 
de  Condé  était  dans  les  troupes  d'Espagne,  un  officier  allemand  nommé 
Balthazar,  qui  y  servait»  fut  attiré  an  serrioe  de  la  France  par  M.  de 
Salières  qui  était  son  ami.  On  lui  donna  un  régiment  qui  prit  son 
nom  et  il  servit  en  1636  au  siège  de  Yalence  sur  le  Pô  **.  " 

Nous  sommes  en  mesure  de  fournir  sur  Balthazar  des  renseigne- 
ments beaucoup  plus  complets,  grftce  à  l'un  de  ses  descendants  qui  de- 
meure À  Québec.  La  famille,  en  remontant  très  loin,  sortait  d'une 
source  noble  de  la  Transylvanie.  Le  premier  qui  laissa  sa  marque  en 
France  était  eolonel  d'un  régiment  d'ùifanterie  allemande  et  fut  créé 
maréchal  de  camp  par  Henri  IV.  Bientôt  après  il  reçut  son  coup  de 
mort  à  la  bataille  d'Ivry  (1590).  L'un  de  ses  fils  suivit  Oustave-Âdoi- 
phe,  roi  de  Suède,  parvint  au  grade  de  général-major  et  s'établit  dans 
la  Poméranie  suédoise  a[irrg  la  paix  générale  de  Munster  (1648).^' 
Son  neveu  forma  le  régiment  de  Carignan. 

"  Le  fils  aîné  de  Balthazar  tué  à  Ivry  se  nommait  Gacho,  devint 
capitaine  des  gardes  de  Frédéric  V,  électeur  palatin,  roi  de  Bohème. 
Il  fut  tué  à  la  bataille  de  Prague  (1620)  après  avoir  fait  des  prodiges 
de  valeur  pour  couvrir  la  personne  de  son  maître  enveloppé  par  les 
Impériaux  et  qu'il  parvint  à  sauver  aux  dépens  de  sa  propre  vie  ^* 

C'est  Jean,  né  en  1600,  fils  de  Gacho,  qui  va  nous  occuper.  Après 
le  désastre  de  Prague  celui^i  s'attacha  à  la  fortune  du  célèbre  Mansfeld 
et,  après  la  mort  do  ce  dernier,  entra  au  service  de  Gustave-Âdolphe 
mii  le  remarqua  dans  les  campagnes  de  Prusse  et  de  Pologne.  Ensuite 
vint  la  guerre  d'AlloTna^rne  où  il  se  signala,  particulièrement  à  la  ba- 
taille de  Leipzig  (1G31)  et  à  celle  de  Lutzen  (1632)  où  il  commandait 
un  régiment  allemand  et  où  le  grand  Gustave  fut  tué. 

Jean  était  aussi  fin  diplomate  que  bon  capitaine,  aussi  le  fameux 
chancelier  suédois  Alexandre  Oxensteirn  le  chargea-t-il  de  plusieurs 
missions  auprès  de  divers?  souverains  et,  finalement,  en  1634,  à  la  suite 
de  la  bataille  de  Nordlin^^M'ii,  remportée  par  les  impériaux  sur  les 
Suédois,  il  l'envoya  au  cardinal  de  Bichelieu  auquel  il  plut  et  qui 
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Vattira  an  service  de  la  France,  avec  le  grade  de  maréchal  des  camps, 
II  se  diQtisgaa  en  cette  qualité  aux  batailles  d'Avesnes  (1635),  de 
Bnffalora  (1636),  de  Leucate  (1637),  de  Quiers  en  Piémont  (1639),  de 
Casai  (1640) — ^tontes  gagnées  par  les  Espagnols — et  à  la  prise  de  Turin. 
Bichelien  le  nomma  lieutenant-général  quelque  temps  avant  de  monrir, 
après  quoi  Jean  de  Balthazar  t^c  joignit  au  prince  de  Condé  et  acquit 
de  nouveaux  lauriers  à  Bocroi  (1648),  à  Eribonrg  (1644),  et  à  Nord- 
lingen  encore  (1645.) 

De  1636  à  1644  ou  1G45,  il  est  probable  que  le  régiment  de  Bal- 
thazar accompagna  son  chef  dans  les  opérations  militaires  qui  viauient 
d'être  mentionnées.  Peut-être  y  eut-il  ime  réforme  de  ce  corps  en 
1644,  puisque  Ton  dit  qu'il  se  composait  "de  mille  homme?  lovés  en 
Savoie  cette  année,  par  le  prince  de  Carignan  toutefois  il  paraî- 
trait que  Balthazar  conserva  sa  position  à  la  tête  du  régiment  soit 
comme  colonel  actif  ou  colonel  honoraire,  car  il  était  souvent  employé 
it  d'autres  branches  du  service. 

Le  duc  d'Aumale  {Frinces  de  Condé,  Y,  160)  dit:  '^Johann  von 
Balthazar,  né  à  Simmeren  dans  le  bas  Palatinat,  engagé  dans  Parmée 
suédoise,  passa  au  service  de  France  (1634)  comme  capitaine  au  régi- 
ment  de  Gassîon.  Devenu  lieut-colonel  (1641)  il  conduisit  &ix  com- 
pagnies de  ce  corps  en  Catalogne  et  ce  détachement  fut  le  noyau  du 
régiment  de  Balthazar,  resté  célèbre  dans  Parmée  française  sous  le 
nom  de  Eoyale-Cravate.  Ayant  embrassé  le  parti  de  M.  le  Prince, 
Balthazar  battit  plusieurs  fois  les  troupes  du  roi  en  Guyenne.  Son 
fameux  cheval  Vemi-Diabl»  fut  tué  an  combat  de  Mugron,  en  mars 
1663." 

Consultons  maintenant  des  notes  qui  ont  un  rapport  plus  on 
moins  direct  avec  notre  ^iijct  mais  qui  concernent  certains  officiers 
qu'on  retrouvera  pins  tard  dans  la  présente  étude  : 

Le  18  avril  1643  le  vicomte  de  Turenne,  alors  à  Parmée  d'Italie  et 
récemment  nommé  maréchal  de  France,  écrivait  à  sa  sœur:  ^' J'ai  fait 
M.  de  Varenne  "  capitaine  de  mes  gardes  Le  13  septembre  1644, 
à  la  même  :  "  J'ai  laissé  M.  de  Varenne  à  Spire    pour  y  commander 

En  1648,  dans  la  campagne  du  Danube,  Turenne  envoyé  le  général- 
major  de  Varenne  prendre  la  ville  de  Wcilerstark,  ce  qui  réussit  par- 
faitement. Dans  une  lettre  écrite  par  un  othcier  militaire,  le  28  mais 
1652,  il  est  dit  que,  à  l'affaire  du  pont  de  Gergeau,  où  Ttirenne  com- 
ciandait.  que  le  lieutenant-colonel  du  régiment  cln  Carignan  fut  blessé 
à  mort.  Au  combat  d'EtumjK's,  le  4  mai  1(j5'.\  sous  Turenne  qui 
luttait  contre  Condé,  le  régiment  do  Carignan,  secondé  par  celui  de 
Broglie,  donna  l'un  des  premiers.  Le  comte  de  liroglie  eut  son  cheval 
tué,  et  son  frère  reçut  une  blessure.   A  la  journée  du  faubourg  Saînt- 
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Ajitoine  de  Paris,  le  5  juillet  1652,  où  Turenne  repoussa  Condé  révolté, 
celui-ci  avait  placé  Varenue  et  Clinchamps  en  face  du  corps  coîuinandé 
par  Turenne  en  personne;  les  régiments  de  Turenne,  Uxelies,  Cari- 
gnan,  Clare  formaient  lu  «rauche  de  Farmée  royaliste. 

En  1650,  un  nommé  Talon  ^*  était  auj)rès  de  Turenne  qui  le 
charg<>a,  à  deux  reprises,  de  porter  des  nouvelles  verWîes  à  Mamrin  sur 
les  opérations  militaires  autour  de  Valenciennes  ;  même  choee  en  1657. 
Le  28  juin  de  cette  dernière  année,  Turenne  écrit  à  Ma/.arin  :  "  J'ai 
envoyé  M.  de  Vareiine  à  Hethel  "  —  ville  enlevée  aux  Espagnols  et  à 
Condé  en  1653.  Le  2S  juillet  1657,  de  Varenne  escorte  Mazarin  avec 
un  détachement.  Cette  année,  le  comte  Charles  de  Broglie  fait 
rapport  à  Turenne  sur  ce  qui  s'est  passé  dans  le  voisinage  de  la  posi- 
tion qu'il  occupe  ;  c'étaient  les  préliminaires  de  la  victoire  des  Dunef* 
remportée  par  Tnrenne  et  qui  termina  la  guerre  commencée  depuis 
quarante  ans. 

Jean  de  Balthazar  ne  s'entendaut  plu»  avec  le  prin«te  de  Condé 
demanda  de  retourner  à  son  ancien  chef  dTtalie,  le  comte  d'Harcourt, 
<iui  comiuandait  alors  en  Catalogne.  Il  eut  occasion  de  montrer  de  la 
\aleur  en  Espagne  comme  il  avait  fait  imriuut.  En  1654  il  prit  la 
direction  en  chef  de  raniiée  française  de  C^atalogue,  et  bien  qu'elle  fut 
très  réduite  en  nombre,  mal  équipée,  mal  payée,  il  parvint  non  seule- 
ment à  tenir  tête  aux  troupes  espagnoles,  mais  à  remporter  divers 
avantages  sur  elles.  M.  de  Kastiu-r  ajoute  :  '*  Ayant  sollicité  de  la 
reine  Anne  d'Autriche  et  du  cardinal  de  Mazarin  le  baton  de  maréchal 
do  France  et  un  gouvernement,  récompenses  qu'il  croyait  dûes  aui 
services  signalés  qu'il  avait,  depuis  vingt  ans,  rendus  A  la  Fmiiee.  et 
no  se  voyant  payé  qu'en  belles  promesses,  il  entra  (1G55)  au  service  de 
Charles-Louis,  électeur  palatin,  fils  de  Frédéric  V,  en  qualité  de 
générallissime  et  de  premier  ministre 

Voyons  un  autre  auteur  : 

**  La  paix  ayant  été  conclue  entre  la  France  et  l'Espagne  (1659),  il 
se  fit  une  réforme  des  troupes.  Le  régiment  du  prince  de  Carignan 
et  celui  de  Balthawr  furent  mh  en  un  même  corps.  Les  deux  com- 
iDandants  coiuenrèrent  chAcnn  leur  (compagnie)  colonelle  et  leur  dra- 
peau Uanc.  Le  régiment  s'appela  OarigiiAiirBaltliasar  et  les  corn* 
nuisions  dee  oificien  étaient  expédiées  sous  le  nom  des  deux  colonels... . 
Le  colonel  Balthazar  s'étant  retiré,  M.  de  Salièm  prit  ta  place  et  le 
régiment  s'appela  alors  Carignan-Salières.  Les  deux  colonàles  et  lea 
deux  drapeaux  blancs  subsbtèrent.  La  colonelle  de  Carignan  était  la 
première  et  celle  de  Salières  la  seconde  11  y  a  apparence  que  ce 
changement  eut  lieu  en  1660.  Le  prince  était  ce  que  nous  appelons 
oalûDèl  honoraire;  le  colonel  actif  se  nommait  Henri  de  Chapelas  sieur 
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de  Salières.  Le  prinm  girda  le  régiment  jusque  ven  1668,  alors 
que  cdm>ci  passa  au  prince  Eugène-Maurice  de  Oangnan,  appelé  le 

comte  de  Soissons. 

Ën  1660  Jean  de  Balthaw  acheta  la  banamie  de  Frangin  en 
Soine  et  fut  gratifié,  la  même  année,  de  la  bourgeoeie  patricienne  de 
Berne  par  la  régence  de  cette  république.  Il  se  retira  du  service  de 
l'ëecteur  palatin  en  1^68  et  vécut  dans  sa  terre  de  Piangin  jusqu'à  sa 
mort  arrivée  en  1688. 

La  maison  de  Carignan  tire  son  nom  de  la  ville  de  Carignano  et 
eit  one  bianohe  de  la  famille  de  Savoie.  Thomas-François,  prince  do 
Carignan,  cinquième  iils  de  Charles-Emmanuel  1^^,  né  en  1596,  fut  la 
souche  de  cette  branche.  Il  suscita  des  troubles  dans  le  Piémont 
pendant  la  régence  de  sa  belle-sœur  Christine  (1630),  devint  lieutenant- 
général  en  Franco,  après  avoir  combattu  à  la  t^te.  des  Espagnols,  de 
1635  à  lt)38,  conunanda  les  FranygaLs  en  Italie  en  1642  et,  par  la 
faveur  de  Mazarin,  reçut  la  charge  de  grand-maître  de  Franco  après 
la  disgrâce  du  prince  do  Condé  (UinO).  H  mourut  à  Turin  en  1656. 
Son  fils  aîné,  Emmanuel-Philibert,  était  sourd-muet  de  iinis^anco.  11 
.•nontra  de  la  valeur  au  sièee  de  l'avio  1655.  Habile  administrateur 
et  entendu  daus  la  diplomatie,  il  rédi-i  ait  dos  mémoires  que  Mazarin 
eiL)ui«  XTV  lisaient;  cela  explique  sa  position  à  la  conr  '!<•  Fr;nw. 

Conuiio  c'était  la  coutume  à  la  fin  d'une  guerre,  nombre  do  régi- 
iLente  furent  iieenciés,  d'autres  réduits  et  amalgamés,  ce  qui  explique 
l'arnm«{ement  intervenu  entre  Balthazar  et  Gariguan  (16)59).  A  ce 
compte,  il  ne  devait  pa.>^  ro^^t^'r  beaucoup  des  hommes  do  16;)6  enrôlés 
sou;^  Balthazar,  ni  des  bavoisieut»  de  1644  du  premier  prince  de  Cari- 
gnan. 

Au  temps  de  Tuj-enne  on  cite  quarante-six  r '^nment^  d'infanterie  ; 
^'après  la  date  de  fondation  (qui  n'est  pas  donnée).  Celui  de  ('arignan- 
Salières  portait  le  n"  43,  et  Broglie  le  n<»  40.''  Par  rordonnance 
au  26  mars  1670,  portant  règlement  général  du  rang  des  régiments 
<Vi:jfa,iiterie,  celui  de  Carignan  est  le  35»  sur  51  régiments  y  énumérée. 
H  n'y  est  pas  fait  mention  du  régiment  de  Broglie.  '* 

Le  XI X<^'  siècle  noue  a  habitués  au  spectacle  de^  armées  porma- 
nentps  et,  par  suite  do  cette  éducation,  les  choses  militaires  qui  remon- 
tent à  I  rani^oiii  L*-^,  jiar  exemple,  sont  j^^ez  mal  comprises.  On  est  très 
difip<^é  à  confondre  l'organisation  des  troupes  sous  Napoléon  avec  celle 
tie  Louis  XIV.  Les  termes  et  les  expressions  étant  presque  toujour.^ 
Uê  mêmes  dans  les  deux  ok?,  le  lecteur  est  porté  à  croire  qu'il  entend 
ce  qu'il  Ut  mais,  en  somme,  il  se  trompe  très  souvent. 

L'armée  c  i  tait  la  milice.  On  la  r  u  l  uuui  en  temps  de  guerre 
âtos  les  endioiiâ  voisins  du  tkéutre  de:^  hostilités,  laissant  le  reste  du 
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royaume  dormir  en  paix.  Les  corpe  ainBÎ  levée  n'étaient  pu  nombreux, 
et  de  pins  ignorants  du  métier,  mal  habillés,  à  peine  reocnnaissables 
à  un  semblant  d'uniforme  et  payés  quand  la  fortune  souriait  à  Leon 
chefs.  Il  va  sans  dire  qne  tons  étaient  fantassins.  Ces  volontaires — 
car  tels  il  faut  les  appeler— entraient  en  campagne  par  goût  des  aven- 
tures, ETec  le  désir  de  s'amuser  entre  une  étape  et  un  combat,  attirée 
aussi  par  l'attrait  du  pillage  ou  l'espoir  de  faire  de  bons  coups  qui  lenr 
vaudraient  certaines  faveurs. 

Pour  le  canon,  alors  peu  en  usage  dans  les  marches,  il  y  avait  des 
hommes  exercés,  portant  uniformes  et  toujours  retenus  au  service.  La 
cavalerie  se  formait  parmi  les  gentilshommes  pauvres.  La  maison  du 
roi,  sous  Louis  XIV,  se  composait  de  ce  que  la  cour  avait  de  plus 
brillant  et  passait  pour  être  un  corps  d'élite,  ou  ce  que  fut  plus  tard  la 
garde  de  Napoléon.  Les  Suisses,  employés  à  la  protection  des  de- 
meurée royales  et  princières,  étaient  revdtus  d'habits  bariolés  très 
voyants. 

Après  François  11  on  avait  commencé  (15*30)  rorganisation  de 
régiments  d'infanterie  stables,  pour  servir  de  noyau  d'armée  à  la  guerre 
et  donner  plus  de  consistance  aux  opératioas  suivies.  Il  en  sortait 
des  sergents  instructeurs  qui  rendaient  promptemeut  le?  miliciens 
habiles  à  se  mouvoir  ensemble  et  à  se  battre.  Cette  infanterie  reine 
(les  batailles  "  était  très  ftrrc  de  sa  position  exeeptionnelle,  aussi  l'hon- 
neur de  lui  a])]xn'teuir  était-il  prisé  dans  le  peuple.  Elle  constituait 
la  véritable  année  iiennanente. 

Eu  1660  les  quatre  premiers  vieux  corp-  de  troupes  de  France 
étaient  :  Piémont  1560,  Picardie  1567,  ChampaLHi  1580,  Navarre  1589, 
ce  dernier  créé  par  Henri  IV  aussitôt  aprè^  la  mort  de  Henri  III.  Les 
trois  autres  n'>ginien1s  étaient  retstés  fidèles  à  la  cause  des  Valois  jusque- 
là.  Aux  (quatre  '*  pctiis  vieux"  comme  on  appelait  Picardie,  Piémont,  , 
ChampaLHie  et  Xa\arre  sous  la  minorité  de  Lfouis  XIII,  on  ajouta,  en 
1619,  le  réginM'iit  de  Xoriiiandie  qui  datait  de  trois  ans  seulement  et 
eut  la  première  place  âpre»  les  quatre  anciens,  préséance  qu'il  conserva 
avec  orgueil.  Au  milieu  des  troubles  civil»  et  des  guerres  intestines, 
aussi  bleu  que  des  invasions  de  l'étranger  qui  marquèrent  les  années 
1610-in."}  en  France,  les  cinq  régiments  ci-dessus  deuieurercnt  toujours 
fortement  attachés  à  Louis  XIII  et  Louis  XIV,  autrement  dit  le  parti 
de  la  cour.  ^* 

La  conipa^'nie  sous  le  patronage  du  premier  ollicier  du  régiment, 
s'appelait  "la  (olonelle"  et  avait  rang  de  première  compagnie.  Le 
eapitauic  qui  la  conuuandait  prenait  le  titre  de  lieutenant-colonel, 
c'est-à-dire  qu'il  tenait  la  place  du  colonel  général.  Lorsque  cotte 
dernière  charge  fut  abolie,  celle  de  lieutenant-colonel  en  ce  sens  n'eidsta 
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plu8;  la  compagnie  du  tnaftie  de  camp  devint  la  première  et  la  colonelle 
la  seconde. 

**  De  notre  tempe  (1721)  noua  voyons  dea  capitaines  de  diverses 
Mpècea.  Outre  lea  capitaines  en  premier  ou  en  chef ,  il  y  a  des  capi- 
taines en  second,  soit  sur  la  mer,  soit  sur  la.  terre,  i^e  capitaine  en 
Mcond,  dans  les  troupes  de  terre,  est  un  officier  qui  commande  une 
partie  d'une  compagnie,  quand  elle  est  trop  forte  d'homincti.  ('\>st 
ane  place  qu'on  u  doiince  quelques  fois  a  des  capitaines  rHorniét:  de 
cavalerie,  pour  leur  laisser  quelque  espèce  de  commandement.  On 
distingue  encore  le  capitaine  en  pied  et  le  capitaine  réfornu'.  Le 
premier  est  celui  dont  la  compagnie  a  été  conservée  après  la  réforme 
dfis  troupes.  Le  capitaine  réfoniié  c^t  celui  dont  la  place  ou  la  charge 
a  été  supprimée  et  qui  quelques  fois  reste  dans  le  même  corps,  ou  est 
incorporé  dans  un  autre  :  on  lui  oon8erv(>  son  titre  d^ancieuneté, 
solvant  la  date  de  sa  commission,  ce  qui  peut  lui  être  avantageux  dans 
la  suite.  Il  y  a  encore  des  capitaines  reformés  en  pied  :  ce  sont  des 
niattres^e-camp  dont  le  régiment  a  été  cassé  dans  la  réforme  et  réduit 
à  ane  seule  compagnie  qu'il  c(»m mande  ;  c'est  ce  qui  se  fit  en  1664 
après  la  paix  d'Aix-la-Chapelle  \ 

On  commença  en  1G57  à  avoir  des  sous-lieutenants-®  d'infanterie 
mais  l'usage  ne  paraît  s'être  répandu  dans  les  régiments  en  général 
que  vers  1668.  Peu  après  on  lt*s  abolit,  mais  en  1(»87  ]<»  grade  reparut 
"pour  placer  plus  de  neuf  cents  jeunes  gentilshommes  que  le  roi 
faisait  élever  et  former  pour  la  guerre  dans  plusieurs  places  frontières 
Ju  royaume,  comme  Strasbourg,  Longwy,  etc.  Ordinairement,  on 
lasso  la  plupart  dos  sous-iieutenants  à  la  tin  d'une  guerre,  et  on  les 
létablit  quand  on  en  roniinenee  une  nouvelle. 

*'  L'ensoifrne  d'infanterie,  quanfl  il  y  a  un  sous-lieutenant,  n'est 
•jU»'  ]o  quatrième  officier  de  la  co!Tipa;;nit>  ".  il  a  la  garde  du  drapeau 
<'t  «idii  plutôt  mourir  (|ue  de  l  abandonner.  l'n  auteur  qui  écrivait 
K  us  lîcnri  \\  s'exprime  là-dessus  avec  énergie  :  "  Le  nuilhour  avenant 
d  une  défaite,  le  taietas  doit  lui  servir  de  linceul  pour  l'ensevelir  et 
si  c'est  une  vieille  compnfrnie  où  le  drapeau  est  usé  et  déchiré,  le  bâton 
de  renseigne  doit  lui  servir  de  cierge  ''. 

En  16H?,  Ivouis  XIV,  prévoyant  la  ^-^uerre  d'Kspagne.  institua  des 
(oiiipagiiifs  de  cadets  pour  former  les  <:entil.shommes  âp's  de  14  à  25 
;ins  an  métier  des  armes.  On  les  loirea  principalement  dans  les  places 
fioiiUeres  de  l'Alsace  et  de  la  Lorraine,  pour  les  instruire  en  tout  ce 
<;ui  pouvait  les  rendre  })roj)rcs  à  devenir  uliiciers.  C'est  pour  les  utili- 
«r  que  le  roi  rétablit  le  grade  de  sous-lieutenant  en  1687.  " 

su  c.  I.  1U02. 
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Le  comte  Godefroy  d'Estrades,  maréchal  de  France,  ¥ice>roi 
d'Amérique,  étant  retenu  comme  cmbasaadeur  on  Hollande  (1662),  le 
marqnia  de  Tiaqr  fnt  nommé  lieutenant  général  du  roi  dans  tonte 
l'Araérique,  avec  des  pouroirs  extraordinaires,  le  19  novembre  1663. 
Tracy  était,  comme  Tbémincs  en  1619,  lieutenant  général  du  roi  et  non 
pas  vice-roi.^* 

**  Ordre  fut  donné  au  marquis  de  Traey,  qui  commandait  alors 
une  petite  expédition  dans  les  Antilles,  de  s\ mbaniuer  avec  quatro 
compagnies  qu'il  avait  sous  ses  ordres,  pour  le  Canada,  où  devait  le 
rejoindre  le  régiment  de  Carignan,  fort  de  vingt  compagnies,  que  Ton 
allait  expédier  de  France.  A  cet  effet,  on  nomma  M.  de  Tracy  vice-roi 
de  la  Nouvelle-J^rance/' 

'*  Le  roi  ayant  dessein  de  relever  la  gloire  des  Français  dans  llle 
do  Cayenne,  d'où  nous  étions  sortis  depuis  quelques  années,  et  de  faire 
visiter  toutes  les  colonies  que  nous  avons  dans  l'une  et  dans  l'autre 
Amérique,  fit  choix  de  M.  le  marquis  de  Tracy,  dont  il  avait  connu  la 
fiui&sance  dans  les  différents  emplois  qu'il  lui  avait  donnés  en  ses 
armées.  Il  lui  fit  expédier  une  commission  des  plus  amples  et  des  plus 
honorables  qu'on  ait  encore  vues;  lui  donna  quatre  compagnies  d'infan- 
terie ;  voulut  que  ses  gardes  portassent  les  mêmes  couleurs  que  ceux 
do  Sa  Majesté  ;  hii  fit  équiper  les  navire*  nomîTiés  le  Bréz'  et  le  Teron, 
celui-là  de  huit  (  ents  tonneaux  et  celui-ci  d'un  peu  moins,  avec  plusieurs 
autrei*  vaisseaux  charges  de  vivres  et  de  munitions  de  <^uerre,  de  gens 
k  cultiver  la  (erre  et  plusieurs  artisans,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  est  nécessaire 
pour  uii'"  e  xpedition  de  cette  importance. 

•'M.  (le  Tracy  ^'^  partit  de  la  RocheUe  le  26  février  de  l'an  lGfi4. 
étam  -uivi,  uutK-  iroujx  ^.  d*'  quantité  de  noblesse  et  de  vaisseaux 
hu'u  équipés,  il  l'ut  eomplimenîé  par  les  Portugais  de  Madère  et  du 
Lap  \vy[,  nvcc  tout  ri»oniieur  qui  t't.iit  dû  à  sa  qualité  et  à  son  inéritn. 
M.  de  la  Barre.     ayant  mis  pied  à  terre,  y  fnt  reeu  raagni  tique  ment. 

"Ensuite,  les  vaisseaux  cinglèrent  droit  à  t'ay-'iine  et  ils  y  arrivè- 
rent en  peu  d»-  temps.    M.  de  Tracy  ayant  fuit  sommer  gouverneur 
hollandais  do  rendre  l'île  aux  Français,  auxquels  elle  appartenait,  ils 
la  rendirent  6'diw  difficulté  et  M.  de  la  Barre  s'y  arrêta,  conformément 
.    aux  ordres  du  roi. 

M.  do  Tracy  reçut  ordre  de  se  rendre  au  plus  tôt  en  Canada. 
Ce  lut  le  '^ô  avril  1665  qu'il  partit  de  la  <.uadeioupe.  ..  le  Brczc  prit 
sa  route  vers  le  Canada.  • .  il  se  rendit  en  un  mois  dans  le  grand  fleuve 
du  Srtint-Laurent." •* 
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Louis  XIV  commençait  à  tracasser  la  Hollande  qui  avait  lait 
frapper  une  médaille  offensante  pour  le  futur  grand  roi.  Colbert  en 
profitait  dans  Tîntérêt  de  sa  politique  et  poussait  son  maître  à  s'em* 
jjarer  des  colonies  oil  les  marchands  d'Amsterdam  trafiquaient. 

IL  de  Tracy  n'osa  pas  aventurer  le  Brézé  dans  le  fleuve.  Il  uoli^a 
deux  vaisseaux  plus  légers  et  arriva  à  Québec  le  30  juin,  malade  de  la 
fièvre.  Quatre  compagnies  de  troupes  étaient  avec  lui,  ainsi  que  les 
pères  jésuites  Claude  Bardy  et  François  Dupéron.  Quatre  compagnies 
(lu  régiineut  de  Carignan,  avec  le  P.  Thiery  Beschefer,  jésuite, 
étaient  débarquées  le  19  du  même  mois.  Voyons  ce  qu'était  devenu 
le  régiment  depuis  que  nous  Tavons  quitté  en  1660. 

Les  Turcs  "  campés  en  Europe  dominaient  la  Hongrie  et  enva- 
hissaient r Autriche.  Le  danger  pouvait  s'étendre  plus  loin.  Louis 
XIV  voulut  prêter  son  aide  aux  populations  chrétiennes  ainsi  menacées. 
*'  Le  régiment  de  Carignan  faisait  partie  de  six  mille  hommes  de  pied, 
coomiandés  par  les  comtes  de  Coli^y  et  de  la  if'euillade,  que  la  France 
e!)voya  au  secotirs  de  Tempère ur  d'Allemagne  contre  les  Turcs,  en 
1664,  et  qui  eurent  l'honneur  de  la  journée  décisive  de  Saint-Gothard, 
rur  le  bord  du  Kaab,  où  Montecuculi  défit  complètement  le  grand  vizir 
Achmet  Kouprougli."  '*  ^ 

Au  retour  de  cette  campagne,  le  ministre  Colbert  persuada  le  roi 
Je  licencier  une  quinzaine  de  régiments  dont  on  n'avait  plus  besoin  et 
proposa  d'affecter  à  l'augmentation  de  la  flotte  l'argent  économisé  sur 
cette  dépense.  Il  semblerait  que  le  prince  de  Cari^an  s'entendait 
avec  eux  puisque  Ton  invita  les  hommes  libérés  qui  voudraient  s'établir 
en  Canada  à  se  réengager  sous  M.  de  Salières  et,  de  la  sorte,  le  régi- 
ment se  revit  au  complet  aussitôt  après  avoir  été  débandé.  Cela  avait 
lieu  pendant  que  M.  de  Tracy  était  aux  Antilles.  On  voit  que  les 
ironpcs  qui  l'accompagnaient  n'avaient  pu  se  joindre  à  celloe  de 
Hongrie.  M.  Kanie^iu  a  raison  de  dire  que  le  régiment  de  Carignan 
(levait  les  suivre  à  Québec. 

C'était  la  deuxième  fois  que  l'on  recoustitiiait  le  régiment,  par 
conséqiu'iit  il  ne  pouvait  pai>  renfermer  d'autres  éléments  que  ceux  de 
ii  population  française,  puisque  les  Italiens,  les  Espagnols,  les  Alle- 
mands prinsiîils  uo  devaient  guère  se  sentir  entraînés  vers  une  colonie 
française  <n  un  pays  sauvage.  Ceu.x  qui  se  marièrent  ici  étaient  Fran- 
Viiis  de  noms.  j»ui?que  ni  les  registr»  <  <]i  f  éirli?('>  ni  aurtin  autre  ^xenre 
de  doeuments  ne  nous  fournissent  dix  iK^ms  qui  aient  une  tournure 
différente  du  français. 

On  a  souvent  athrmé  que  nous  avons  reçu  de  <  o  régiment  une 
certaine  proportion  d^  sang  étranger,*^  mais  cela  ne  semble  pas  possible 
VTi  le»  faits  ci-dMitus.  £n  tous  cas  l'absorption  n'a  pa^  tardé,  tout  s'est 
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fondu  dans  rùléinent  canadien.  Par  la  suite  des  tempB,  nous  avons 
?u  de  pareils  réaultats — et  nous  en  voyons  tous  les  jours. 

Usons  la  remarque  suivante  qui  a  été  faite  il  y  a  cinquante  ans, 
alors  que  l'on  ne  soupçonnait  pah  leg  transformations  qu'avait  subies  le 
réjiunent  au  cours  de»  trente  anné(  s  <\m  précédèrent  son  départ  pour 
la  Nouvelle- France  :  "  La  plupart  d«ti  officiers  que  nous  nommons  ici 
Kont  qualiliés  capitaines,  lieutenants  ou  enseignes  au  régiment  de  Cari- 
gnan,  quoique,  dans  plusieurs  actes»  on  suppose  qu'ils  avaient  appar- 
tenu à  d'autres  régiments  que  ce  dernier.  Ainsi,  M.  Dugué  est  dit 
tantôt  capitaine  au  régiment  de  Carignan,  tantôt  au  régiment  de  Mon- 
taigu  et  enfin  au  régiment  de  Chambellc."'  ce  qui  eet  peut-être  une 
«Itération  du  nom  de  M.  de  Oliambly,^'  alors  commandant  des  trou|K':> 
en  Canada.  On  peut  supposer  de  là  que  ces  oflficiers  avaient  succe.s- 
sivement  appartenu  à  plusiciir.-:  r^t^inionts,'"'  et  qn'apn-s  nvoir  (]i!ittr 
le  service,  ils  «r  qualifiaient  du  nom  de  quelqu'un  dos  régiments  où  ils 
avaient  tu  de  l'emploi.  Ainsi,  flans  les  leltr('>  de  noblesse  de  M.  de 
( 'ontrec(eur,  on  lit  qu'il  avait  d*:ibord  été  capitaine  au  régiment  de 
J^luntizon.  qnVnsuito  il  nvait  servi  dans  les  chevaux-légers  de  M.  de 
Cré<piy  et  enfin  dans  le  rei^iinent  de  Carignan  dont  il  avait  même  eu  le 
commandement  d'une  eonipa^riiie  '' ** 

Sur  ce  point  importaul  :  savoir  de  «|uels  irens  était  coinjwsé  notre 
régiment,  il  semble  que  le  doute  est  levé.  Ces  hommes  étaient 
Français,  non  pas  Espagnols,  Allenian(l>  ou  Italiens. 

Colbert  écrivait  à  'raiou.  au  printi'inf»^  de  l()(î5  :  "  Le  roi  envnn- 
le  sieur  de  'i'raey  avec  (jualre  cnnijia^iues  d'i tilauterie,*'  et  le  Meur  de 
(/OurcoHes  avec  tiiille  buns  hommes  du  ré<riiueiit  de  Carignan  ;  il  y 
adjoindra  trois  ou  quatre  cents  soldats  du  pays,  qui  savent  la  manière** 
de  combattre  des  Iroquois.'' 


IV 

Le  jtiai  1f;f;."i  mourait  à  (^>ué!tee  M.  de  Mésv,  gouverneur  de  h) 
Nouvelle- i'riincc.  I^es  15)  et  ÎÎO  juin  eurent  lieu  les  arrivages*^  men- 
tionnés plus  haut.  .M.  de  Tnny  déployait  le  plus  de  faste  possible^ 
croyant  par  là  en  imposer  aux  Inxpiois. 

TjC  16  juillet  arriva  du  Havre  à  (Juébor  le  navire  du  capitaine 
l'oulet  portiint  douze  <  hevaux  **  (|ui  éuierveiHèr<Mii  les  sauvages, 

T^s  quatre  ju-eniièn  s  nuii pai^Mi dc-^  trou]ir's  partirent  de  Québei- 
le  93  juillet,  avec  le  [mtc  ('hauinenoi  <  i>nune  aumônier,  pour  ,iller 
f instruire  le  fort  Kielit  lieu.  à  l'endroit  où  il  y  en  avait  eu  un  autre- 
fois (1642-46)  et  où  est  à  présent  la  ville  de  SoreL 
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Use  conipttgnie  de  volontaires  canadiens,  sous  les  ordres  de  J.-U. 
Le  Gaidear  de  Repentigny,  marchait  à  partir  de  Québec,  avec  leâ 
foldats  royaux.  Tous  ensemble  parurent  aux  'Proits-Hivières  juste  à 
temps  pour  délivrer  ce  lieu  de  la  crainte  des  Iroquois  qui,  depuis  qui;!- 
que  temps,  avaient  recommencé  leurs  courses.  On  dit  généralement 
que  les  Canadiens  placés  sous  les  ordres  de  Le  Uardeur  de  iiepentigny 
étaient  les  premiers  volontaires  enrôlés  en  Canada,  mais  nous  avons 
fait  voir  ei-dessus  qu'il  y  en  avait  ou  d'autres  avant  1665. 

La  Potherie  (11,  83)  mentionne  Lavallière,  Saint-Denis,  Gifiart, 
Bécancourt,  Le  Gardcur  comme  officiers  des  volontaires  canadiens  en 
cette  circonstance. 

**Les  compagnies  qui  sont  arrivées  (à  Québec)  sont  déjà  parties 
avec  cent  Français  de  ce  pays  et  un  grand  nombre  de  sauvages,  pour 
prendre  le  devant,  s'emparer  de  la  rivière  des  Iroquois,  y  faire  des  forts 
et  les  garnir  de  munitions.  L'on  fait  cependant  ici  un  grand  ap|>areil 
de  petits  et  de  grands  bat4?aux  plal«  pour  passer  les  bouiUons  de  l'eau 
qui  se  rencontrent  dans  lee  sauts.  Les  provisions  de  vivres  et  les 
monitions  de  guerre  sont  toutes  prêtes,  le  roi  ayant  tout  défrayé.  11 
y  a  un  grand  nombre  d'officier?  à  cet  effet.  . .  Cette  année  il  doit 
y  avoir  deux  mille  personnes,  tant  en  ce  qui  est  venu  qu*en  ce  qui  reste 
s  venir." 

Il  se  passait  dans  la  ville  de  Manhatte  et  sur  les  bords  de  l'Hiidson 
des  événements  de  première  importance.  JjC  roi  Charles  II  d'An- 
gleterre avait  donné  à  son  frère  Jacquet),  duc  d'York  et  d' Albany, 
toute  la  contrée  comprise  entre  les  rivières  Connecticut  et  Delaware  ; 
le  coIotipI  Xicolls,  au  nom  de  ce  dernier  prince,  enlevait  aii.v  Hollnn- 
dai.s  la  ville  de  Mnnhatte,  qui  devenait  New-York,  et  le  post*'  d'Oraugtt 
qui  prenait  le  nom  d'Albany. 

"Ce  ne  !=ont  plus  le»;  Hollandais  qui  sont  voisin'^  des  Troquois, 
mai»  bien  h-s  An^jlais.  (]\}\  se  sont  rendus  innîtres  de  tout  ce  qu'ils 
possédaient  et  qui  les  ont  cKasséf.  Cette  conquête  s'est  laite  par  ceux 
ih  la  Nouvelle- Angleterre  qui  sont  deveniiï?  si  fort*^  qu'ils  sont  plus 
<1«'  quarante  mille.  11m  reconnaissent  le  roi  d'Angleterre  pour  leur 
prince,  nuii.^  ils  ne  veulent  pas  en  être  tributaires^.  T^n  hahitant  *^ 
diei.  mai^  f]tn  n'y  était  pas  bien  vu,  pareequc  (  i-tail  un  esprit  tie  eon- 
fnidieti(ui  et  de  mauvaise  humeur,  se  retira  chez  les  Anglais,  il  y  a 
environ  deux  ans,  et  leur  donna,  à  ce  que  l'un  croit,  la  connaissance 
de  Iniaucoup  de  choses  du  pays  des  Troquois,  et  du  grand  profit  qu'ils 
en  pourraient  tirer  pour  la  traite.  >'ils  «  n  étaient  les  maîtres.  On 
croit  que  eo  ptmt  être  la  raison  qui  les  a  portés  à  attaquer  la  Nouvelle- 
Hollande."  « 

Le-  .Vtiglai»  du  Masc«a*  liusetts  voulaient  se  débarrasser  des  guerres 
-duvages.  mais  connaist^ant  la  faiblesse  de  la  colonie  hollandaise  des 
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bords  de  THudeoD,  ils  préférèrent  s'adro.<9cr  aux  autorités  françaises 
pour  combiner  avec  eîlee  un  plan  d'action  énergique.  Le  major  Gib- 
bons, de  Boston,  offrait  d'anéantir  les  Agniers  "  moyennant  la  pomm»^ 
do  vingt-cinq  mille  franca  que  le  trésor  français  lui  payerait  pour  cou- 
vrir ses  frais.  La  proposition  n'ayant  pas  été  agréée,  les  Bostonnais 
avaient  fait  jouer  d'autres  influonc  o?. 

Tandis  qnn  \o<  frontM'-  attendaient  aux  Troi^-lJiviort's  un  vent 
favorablo.  oUos  viivnt  arriver,  le  '^  aoûi,  une  centaine  de  canota  d'Oii- 
inoDîis  (du  lac  Supérieur)  niont('>  ])ar  phis  de  quatre  eents  lionunes  qui 
venaient  vendre  une  abondance  «le  pelleteries.  11?^  avaient  fait  cinq 
cents  lieues  dans  ce  but  et  ils  reparurent  le  T  avec  le  ]*.  Allouez  qui 
les  accompagna  comme  missionnaire.  La  vue  des  troupes,  l'oxpost- 
des  desseins  des  Français  leur  faisaient  présager  la  fin  des  guerres  et. 
par  suite,  un  développement  du  commerce.  Ils  répandirent  cee  nou- 
velles dan?  Touest. 

Le  ()  août  lGf»5  fut  inbunié  aux  Trois-Kivieres  un  noiniiié  four, 
soldat  de  la  compagnie  de  .Vf.  FroinoîU.  tué  j)ar  lu  décharge  prcniaiurée 
d'un  canon.  Cet  homme  n'est  pas  Pierre  Couc,  habitant  du  Cap  de  la 
Madeleine  à  la  date  en  (juestion. 

Le  10  août,  M.  de  Chambly,  à  la  tête  des  troup<;s  de*>  Troi.-- 
Pivières,  se  mit  en  route  pour  traverser  le  lac  Saint-Pierre. 

Mentiouuons  en  passant  le  couiral  du  mariage  dres.>é  à  Quetiec . 
le  12  août,  par  le  notaire  Duquel,  entre  Henri  Brocq  ou  Mrault,  sieur 
de  Pomerainville  et  dàniois^clle  Claude  de  Chevrainville.  vu  préscmce 
du  marquis  de  Tracy,  Alexandre  de  ('iiaumom,  maréchal  dos  camp.s  et 
armées,  Millo-Claude  Ijcbarrois,  interprète  et  agent  général  de  la 
compagnie  des  Indes  Occident4ile8,  Jean  Bourdon,  >nmv  de  Saint-Jean 
et  de  Saint-i'ranc^oib,  i^a  femme  Anno  (iasnier,  l^aac  lîerthier.  eapi- 
laine  du  régiment  de  l'Allier,  servant  près  M.  de  Tracy,  François  de 
Monteil,  sieur  de  Clairvacq  ou  Clérac,  François  de  Gauds,  sieur  de 
Martainville,  Louis  de  Nazo,  Sébastien  Villiers,  sieur  de  l>audevillc, 
Jean  Laumonnier,  sieur  de  Traversy,  enseigne  au  régiment  d'Orléans, 
Verrier,  procureur-général,  Du  Laurent,  greffier,  Prudent-Âlexandre 
Taboureau  de  Véronne,  enseigne  de  M.  Berthier. 

Le  18  et  19  août  jetèrent  Pancre  à  Québec  deux  naTirea  chargé^ 
ehacun  de  quatre  compagnies,  avec  M.  de  Salières,  colonel  du  régi- 
ment, son  fils  figé  de  quinze  ans,  et  Pabbé  I>ttbois,  aumônier.  Ijc  34 
août,  quatre  autres  compagnies  débarquaient,  étant  Tenues  sur  le 
navire  du  capitaine  Guyon. 

Le  22  août  on  reçut  à  Québec  }a  nouvelle  que  des  barques  et  eha^ 
loupes  avaient  remonté  la  rivière  Bichelieu  jusqu^au  aaut  près  du 
bassin.  Quarante  bateaux,  de  vingt  honunes  cliacnn.  trouvaiont 
prêts  à  agir. 
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La  Relation  de  1665,  dit  :  "  Le  second  fort,  nommé  Saint-Louis 
à  cause  qu'il  fut  commencé  dans  la  semaine  que  Ton  célébrait  la  fête 
de  ce  grand  saint  (25  août)  protecteur  de  nos  rois  et  de  la  France, 
a  été  fait  par  M.  Sor^/'  C'est  le  fort  Chambly,  ainai  nommé  par  la 
raite. 

M.  de  Chambly  érigea  dans  ce  même  mois  un  fort  *^  à  Bichiriieu  qui 
avait  un  caractère  provisoire.  Un  peu  plus  tard,  M.  de  Sorel  lui 
donna  son  nom  en  le  reconstruisant  sur  des  dimensions  agrandies. 
C'était  un  carré  avec  troi&  bastions  :  deux  aux  angles,  et  l'autre  au 
milieu  d'une  courtine  dont  les  extrémités  portaient  chacun  un  demi- 
bastion.  Il  existe  deux  plans  de  ces  ouvrages  qui  semblent  être  de 
1665-66,  et  l'un  est  de  beaucoup  plus  étendu  que  l'autre. 

Le  13  septembre  arriva  à  Québec  le  Saiîif-SéhMiienf  avtx  ^^.  de 
Courc^es,  gouverneur  général  de  la  Nouvelle- trance,  et  M,  Talon, 
intendant.  Un  autre  vaisseau,  le  Jardin  de  Hollande,  l'accompaini&it. 
Deux  jours  après,  un  troisième,  appelé  la  Jusiic^j  débarqua  huit  corn* 
pagnies. 

M.  de  Salières,  malgré  son  grand  âge,  se  transporta  au-dc-^sus  du 
fort  Chambly  et  fit  travailler  à  un  troisième  fort  près  des  rapides  qui 

9ont  au-deesus  de  ce  lieu.    C'est  le  fort  Sainte-Thérèse. 

M.  de  Courcelles,  à  peine  arrivé  à  Québec,  partit  en  tournée  d'ins- 
pection sur  la  rivière  liielielieu. 

Le  30  septembre,  à  Québec,  500  soldats  prirent  le  scapulaire. 
Tous  les  vaisseaux  sont  arrivés  et  nous  ont  amené  le  reste  de 
l'armée  avec  les  penonnes  les  plus  considérables  que  le  roi  envoi*-  pour 
secourir  le  pays.  Ils  ont  pensé  périr  tous  à  cause  des  tempe t» -  qui 
les  ont  arrêtés  quatre  mois  dans  le  trajet.  Aux  approches  des  terr<^, 
impatients  d'une  si  longue  navigation,  ils  ont  trop  tôt  ouvert  les 
^abo^ds  de  leurs  navires,  ce  qui  a  fait  que  l'air  y  étant  trop  tôt  entré, 
la  maladie  s'y  est  mise,  qui  a  causé  bien  de  la  désolation.  D'abord  il 
•  n  est  mort  vingt,  et  il  a  fallu  en  mettre  cent  trente  à  l'hôpital,  entre 
lesquels  il  y  avait  plusieurs  gentilshntumes  volontaires,  que  le  désir 
•le  donner  leur  vie  pour  Dieu  avait  fait  embarquer.  La  salle  de  l'hô- 
pital était  plrinf^  :  il  fii  a  fallu  inrftrc  «laiis  l'église,  laqiuHc  était 
remplie  jusqu'au.x  balustres  ;  il  a  fallu  avoir  recours  aux  maisons  voisi- 
l'^^s,  ce  qui  a  extraordinairement  fatigué  tontes  les  religieuses,  mais  ce 
qui  a  aussi  «  vf  elleniment  augmenté  leur  mérite.''" 

Ta'  régiment  avait  mu-llcmont  soniïert  des  lièvres  lontnict'M*'  -ur 
'«>  naviros.  11  entra  d  aiu)rd  chez,  les  hospiialit  ros  soixanic-dix  mala- 
des atteints  du  ^^(  orlnit.  (  I  lors  dn  débarquement  des  dei  nièr»  -  «  om- 
papnies,  cent  trente  autres  en  une  seule  journée  :  riIôtel-Dieu  était 
M  petit  qu'on  mettait  de  ces  malheureux  dans  1p  portail  et  le  grenier, 
il.  Talon  allait  chaque  jour  les  visiter  pour  em  ourager  les  uns  et  con- 
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soler  U's  autres  :  il  so  montra  tr«^s  satisfait  du  zMo  des  religieuses  et 
obtint  du  roi  un  don  en  leur  faveur  de  trois  nulle  livres  de  rente. 

"  Depuis  que  nous  sommes  eu  ce  pays,  l'on  n'avait  point  encore 
vu  de  si  grandes  tempêtes  sur  la  mer  ni  êms  le  grand  fleuve  que  cette 
atmée.  Les  douze  vaisseaux  qui  sont  arrivés  ont  pen^é  périr.  TiP 
treizième,  qui  était  la  fn'';j:ate  de  M.  de  Traev,  a  eonlé  à  tond  à  l'entrée 
du  tlcuvc,  où  on  l'avait  vue.  Tous  ses  gens,  toutes  ses  provisions, 
tout  son  bagape  a  jx-ri,  ce  qui  le  recule  un  peu  dans  ses  affaires,  à 
cause  des  grandes  dépenses  qu'il  est  obligé  de  faire  et  du  grand  traia 
qn'il  doit  entretenir."  ** 

Le  l**""  octobre  quatre  compagnies  partirent  de  Québec  pour  aller 
attendre  M.  do  Tracy  aux  Trois-Rivicres. 

Le  3  octobre,  le  père  Chaumonot  rentra  à  Québec,  venant  du  fort 
»Saint-Louia  de  Chambly. 

Talon  écrivait  à  Colberl,  le  I  octobre  :  "  l^s  compaguies  du  répri- 
ment de  Cari^rnan.  dont  plusieurs  sont  composées  de  soixante-six 
hommes,  vont  être  distribuées  dans  les  forts  commencés  pour  y  passer 
l'hiver,  et  aussi  dans  les  trois  habitations  :  Québec,  Trois-Rivicres  et 
Montréal.'*" 

Le  15  octobre,  jour  de  Sainte-Thérèse,  le  troisième  fort  étant 
achevé,  on  lui  donna  le  nota  de  cette  patronne.  Déjà  des  sauvages 
amis  s'étaient  cabanéf»  dans  les  environs  et  alimentaient  du  produit  de 
leur  chasse  les  travailleurs  et  les  soldats. 

Le  fort  Chambly  était  un  carré  avec  trois  bastions,  l  iin  au  milieu 
•le  chacune  des  trois  courtines,  et  une  porte  fortifiée  au  centre  du 
quatrième  pan. 

Sainte-Thérèse  formait  un  carré  un  peu  long,  avec  un  bastion  en 
fer  de  lance  à  chaque  angle.  Il  était  haut  de  quinze  pieds,  avec 
douUe  palissade  et  une  banquette  en  dedans  élevée  d'un  pied  et  demi 
nU'desans  du  Bol. 

Tard  dans  raiitomiie,  à  ce  qu'il  parrîtrait,  on  éleva  un  quatrième 
fort  à  l'endroit  où  est  située  la  ville  de  Saint-Jean,  Tous  ces  forts 
étaient  en  bois  planté  comme  des  palissades. 

*  Le  S8  octobre,  on  apprit  à  Québec  que  M.  de  Salières,  ayant  fait 
faire  un  bateau  au  fort  Sainte-Thérèse,  avait  envoyé  dix-huit  ou  vingt 
hommes  découvrir  l'entrée  du  lac  Champlain,  et  que  ces  gens  s'étaient 
avancés  quatre  lieues  sur  cette  nappe  d'eau  en  admirant  la  beauté  du 
pays  d*alentour.  "  Ce  lac,  après  soixante  lieues  de  longueur,**  aboutit 
enfin  aux  terres  des  Iroquois  Ânnieronnons.  C'est  là  que  l'on  a 
dessein  de  bâtir  encore  dès  le  printemps  un  quatrième  fort."**  Ce 
fut  le  fort  Sainte-Anne.  Yoyex  la  carte  qui  accompagne  le  prient 
article  et  que  nous  empruntons  h  la  Ftîafian  de  1G65. 
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Il  faut  croire  que  le  projet  du  fort  Snint-Jean  n'était  pAâ  conçu 
on  ce  moment,  puisque  le  quatrième  fort  allait  s'établir  au  lac  Cham- 
piain.  Quoiqu'il  en  aoit»  le  fort  Saint^ean  date  de  la  fin  de  l'année 
1(»65,  et  le  fort  Sainte-Anne  (le  cinquième)  situé  sur  une  Ue  du  lac, 
extrémité  nord,  a  été  construit  le  printemps  et  l'été  de  1666. 

Le  31  octobre,  U.  de  Conrcellea  rentra  *à  Québec,  revenant  de 
son  voyage  "  en  haut  où  il  était  allé  surveiller  les  travaux  des  forts 
et  assigner  des  quartiers  d'hiver  aux  troupes.  M.  de  Salières  arriva 
i  Québec  en  mémo  temps  et,  ils  ont  en  par  ensemble  quelques  dé- 
mêlés observe  le  Journal  des  JintUes.  Jje  4  novembre,  M.  de  Sa- 
lières s'embarqua  pour  aller  hiverner  à  Montréal. 

Résumons  les  arrivages  des  compagnies:  19  juin  4,  30  juin  4,  19 
et  20  août  8,  24  août  4, '14  septembre  8 — total,  28.  Sur  ce  nombre, 
il  jr  en  avait  24  du  régiment  de  Carignan. 

Le  15  novembre,  on  apporta  à  Québec  le  corps  du  P.  Françoi» 
l>ttpéron,  décédé  le  10,  an  .fort  Saint-Louis,  où  M.  de  Ohambly  com- 
mandait. Pour  remplacer  ce  religieux  on  désigna  le  père  Albanel, 
résidant  au  Cap  de  la  Madeleine,  mais  il  était  tard  dans  la  saison,  de 
Inerte  que  ce  missionnaire  s'arrêta  aux  Trois-Rivières,  où  il  était  encore 
le  4  janvier,  attendant  que  les  glaces  fussent  prises  sur  le  lac  Saint- 
J'îerre  pour  8c  mettre  en  route. 


V 

On  a  lieu  de  croire  que  M.  de  Courcelles  voulut,  contre  les  avis  dea 
gens  compétents,  faire  une  campagne  d'hiver.  Il  ne  connaissait  ni 
la  rigueur  du  climat  ni  les  obstacles  redoutables  qui  s'opposaient  à 
une  pareille  marche  avec  des  troupes  non-seulement  étrangères  au 
pajft,  mais  conduites  à  l'européenne.  Sans  l'aide  que  lui  prêtèrent  non 
milices,  c'eut  été  un  désastre  complet,  comme  la  retraite  de  ^loi^cou  en 
1812. 

Les  embassadeurs  Onontaguez,  Goyogouans  et  Tsonontouamt 
déclarèrent  que  leurs  alliés,  les  Agniers  et  les  Oneïouths»  ne  voulaient 
pas,  dèa  le  même  hiver,  faire  la  paix  avec  nous,  ce  qui  obligea  M.  de 
Courcelles  de  marcher  contre,  i  la  tête  de  cinq  cents  hommes  et  d'un 
bon  nombre  de  Canadiens.**** 

lie  départ  de  Québec  eut  lieu  le  6  janvier  1666.  M.  de  Courcelles 
commandait,  accompagné  de  M.  du  Gas  qu'il  prit  pour  lieutenant;  de 
M.  de  Salampar,  gentilhomme  volontaire  ;  du  P.  Pierre  Kaffeix, 
jésuite;  de  cent  Canadiens  et  de  trob  cents  hommes  du  régiment  de 
Carignan. 
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"Cette  marche  ne  pouvait  être  que  lente,  (hacun  ayant  aux  piede 
des  raquettes,  dont  ils  n'étaient  pas  accoutumés  à  se  servir,  et  tous, 
sans  CD  exocpirr  les  chefs  et  M.  de  Courcclles  môme,  étant  chargés 
chacun  de  vingt-cinq  ou  trente  livres  de  bisc  uit,  de  couvertures  et  dee 
autres  provisions  nécessaires/^   {Relatioriy  1666,  p.  6.) 

Le  10,  la  petite  armée  quittait  Sillery.  Dès  le  troisième  jour, 
plusieurs  se  gdèrent  le  nez,  les  joues,  les  oreilles,  les  doigt.-^,  lee 
genoux,  et  on  commença  à  se  plaindre  de  plaies  sur  différentes  parties 
du  corps.  Le  "  mal  de  raquettes  se  faisait  sentir  vivement  Quel- 
ques-uns, engourdis  par  le  froid,  seraient  morts  sur  la  neige  si  on  ne 
les  eût  relevés  et  portés  sous  un  abri.  Les  maisons  étaient  alors  bien 
rares  entre  Port  neuf  et  Champlain. 

Arrivé  au  Cap  de  la  Madeleine  le  15,  i^l.  de  Courw^lles  e>i]>édia 
des  ordres  aux  troupes  qui  devaient  se  joindre  à  son  contingent  le 
long  de  la  route.  Le  16,  il  était  aux  Trois-Hivières  où  il  vit  que  M. 
Pierre  Boucher,  gouverneur  du  lieu,  avait  tout  préparé  selon  see 
désirs.   Ce  fut  un  temps  de  repos  pour  les  militaires  : 

Etant  rendus  aux  Trols-Rlvières 
On  fait  la  nique  aux  cimetières. 
On  ne  pense  plus  nu  passif. 

Chacun        trouve  dflacsf-. 

Le  pot  bout.   Un  rempUt  l'ècuelle  .   .  . 

Un  manuscrit  en  vers  que  M.  Arch,  de  Léry-Macdonald  a  trouvé 
dans  les  painm  de  la  famille  de  Lotbinière  et  qui  nous  parait  être  du 
jeune  Ghartier  de  Lotbinière,  Canadien,  officier  de  l'expédition,  ren« 
ferme  des  passages  qui  complètent  à  propos  certains  renseignemenits 
dont  nous  avons  besoin  ici.  C'est  .un  luidiDage  quant  à  la  forme.  Les 
vers  que  nous  venons  de  citer  en  donnent  un  aperçu  assez  exact. 
L'auteur  a  été  par  la  suite  un  homme  considéré  dans  la  c<^<mie. 

Le  18,  M.  de  Courcclles  poursuivit  son  chemin  avec  quatre-vingts 
soldats,  quatre  officiers  français  et  quarante-cinq  Canadiens,  par  le 
lac  Saint-Pierre  pour  se  rendre  au  fort  Kiehelieu. 

Le  24,  les  capitaines  de  la  Fouille,  Maximin  cl  liaubia,  du  régi* 
ment  de  Carignan,  arrivent  de  Québec  aux  Trois^Kivières,  avec  chacun 
vingt  soldats  et  quelques  habitants  des  environs,  jiour  se  joindre  aux 
trois  cents  hommes  réunis  en  cet  endroit.  Le  lendemain  tout  s'ébranle 
et  marche  à  travers  le  lac  Saint-Pierre  jusqu^au  fort  Richelieu  où  est 
M.  de  Sorel.  C'est  alors,  probablement,  que  cet  officier  rebâtit  le  fort 
hâtivement  planté  l'été  précédent. 

T^a  journée  du  2ô  était  excessivement  froide.  T/cn  fut  contraint 
de  reporter  aux  Trois-Rivières  plusieurs  soldats  dont  les  uns  avalent 
les  jambes  tailladées  par  les  glaces,  et  les  autres  les  mains,  les  bras, 
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etc.,  gelés.  Le  poète  qui  nous-  intérei^se  était  de  cette  troupe^  aussi  en 
a*t«il  donné  ses  impressions  : 

Afin  de  gagner  Richelieu  .  .  . 
Malt  ce  lien,  devenu  .  stérile» 
Ne  nous  fournissait  point  d'asile. 
Fallut  y  faire  des  remparts 
De  neige  et  de  glaçons  Ppars. 
Sous  l'abri  de  la  belle  éloilc. 
B&tir  maison  d'un  peu  de  tuile 
Et  se  compoaer  des  hameaux 
Avec  'buclietteB  .et  rameaux. 

L*auteur  parle  Gomme  si  M.  de  CTouiuelles  eut  été  au  fort  Bicheliea. 
Il  dit  que  les.*^  capota  bleus  "  ou  miliciens  de  Montréal,  les  rejoiguiitut 
à  cet  endroit.  Ils  étaient  sous  les  ordres  de  Charles  Lemoiniv»  qui  venait 
de  pasBcr  cinq  ou  six  mois  en  captivité  chez  les  Iroquois.  Avec  lui  se 
trouvait  le  sieur  de  Hautmesnil,  qui  faillit  périr  dans  cette  expédition. 
Les  capota  bleus  étaient  au  nombre  de  soizante-et^diz. 

M.  de  CouToelles  partait»  le  29,  du  fort  Saint-Louis.  Les  capi- 
taines Petit  et  Bougemont,  le  sieur  Mignardé,  liouicnant  de  la  compa- 
gnie  colonelle,  sont  aussi  mentionnés  à  cette  date.  Le  29  donc,  M.  de 
CouTcelles  se  mettait  en  marche  a?ec  cinq  ou  six  cents  hommes.  Le 
rendez-vous  général  était  au  fort  Sainte-Thérèse.  On  y  attendait  des 
Algonquins  qui  devaient  servir  de  guides  sous  les  ordres  de  Louis  Godc- 
froy  de  Normanville,  le  même  qui  fut  procureur  du  roi,  mais  les  sau- 
vages s'étant  enivrés  furent  en  retard,  et  M,  de  Oourcelles  commit  Fim- 
prudence  de  partir  sans  eux. 

C'est  un  tour,  dit-on,  de  coquin 
Et.  n'en  déplaise  h  l'Algonquin 
Qui  s'arrêtait  a  la  iMutelUe, 
Alors  on  aurait  fâdt  merveille. 

I^'  oO  janvier,  toute  l'armée  quitta  U-  fort  Sainte-Thérèse  et  s'avança 
avec  mille  peines  et  misèreg,  en  se  trompant  de  route,  jusqu'au  14  février 
où  elle  se  irouva  vingt  lieues  à  l'est  des  bourgades  des  Âgniers,  tout  près 
d'un  établissement  de  Hollandais. 

"  I^  îi  guides  no  purent  découvrir  le  chemin  des  villages  des  Iroquois 
it  menèrent  le  parti  à  Corlard,  où  l'on  ne  trouva  qu'une  cabane  d'Iro* 
quois.  Le  Bâtard  Flammand  y  était  auaai  avec  un  parti  d'Âniez  dont 
â  était  le  chef."  " 

Axcndt  van  Corlaer  commandait  vers  1640  un  petit  fort  construit 
par  les  Hollandais  h  six  limes  d'Oran<;e  (Albany.)  Ix's  sauvngi^s  et  les 
Français  appelaient  de  son  nom  le  poste  où  il  avait  résidé  et  même 
donnaient  ce  nom  aux  <;nnvemeurs  ou  chefs  facteurs  de  l'endroit  par 
la  suite. 
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Le  Bâtard  Flamnmnd,  cliof  iroquois.  métis  d'un  HoUaiulais  et  d  uoe 
iVmnio  ii;,'nier,  rontinandnit  la  bande  qui  tua  le  P.  Garreau  sur  le  lac 

de!*  Deux-Montagnet»  en  165(j. 

Le  15,  à  six  Houes  d'Allmiiy,  on  put  définitivement  que  la  province 
toute  entière  était  passée  aux  mains  des  Anglais,  comme  nous  l'aTons 

rapporté  plus  haut. 

Jjc  20,  samedi,  les  trou]K'S  iittaquèrenl  un  eahiinage  d'Irocjuois  où 
ji>  tuèrent  "  plus  de  deux  sauva^;es  et  une  vieille  femme.  Dans  une 
eseannouche  en  plaine,  le  même  jour,  quatre^  Iroquois  succombèrent, 
mais  Fix  Français  demeurèrent  sur  place.  La  nuit  suivante  ot  In  jour- 
né*'  du  lendemain  il  plut  continurllement.  fV  diniîiTif  !u*,  M.  de  Cour- 
f  elles  eut  divers  entretiens  avci-  !<•  commandant  du  ^mle  voisin,  un  Hol- 
landais qui  servait  l'An^rhierre  (h  |)uis  l'introduction  «lu  nouveau  rétrime. 
La  restauration  dt-  (  harirs  11  qui  datait  de  (  inq  ans,  avait  ét^»  soutenue 
par  Louis  XIV,  de  s»)rtc  que  les  deux  rois  étaient  ensemble  dans  les 
meilleurs  termes. 

Malgré  l'insuccès  d*-  s<s  arjiH's,  le  i^ouverneur  français  se  convain- 
quit que  &a  prèscni»'  et  celle  d*  mui  armée  dans  cette  région,  au  milieu 
de  l'hiver,  iiiij»r(>>ionnait  fortcnu  nl  les  esprits. 

(^uel(ju»  s  prisonniers  capturés  durant  le  tra  jet,  firent  connaitrc  que 
les  A^rniers  et  les  Onnovouls  étaient  allés  iii  iinerrr  dx  /,  d(>s  peuples 
situés  vers  le  sud  et  appelés  **  faiseurs  de  porcelaines  ",  probablement 
les  Andastes,  liabitants  (!••>  liord-  de  la  Susquehanna.  Cette  nouvelle 
acheva  de  dé(oura^n  r  1<>  1  raïKais.  aussi,  h*  soir  du  même  dimanche, 
après  avoir  été  Men  traiter  par  les  Hollandais,  l'armée  décampa  avec 
précipitation,  inareliaut  toute  la  nuit  et  une  partie  du  leiwieiadin.  Le 
soir  venu,  survinrent  les  trente  Algonquin^  de  Louis  Godcfroy  appor- 
tant les  produits, de  leur  chasse,  ce  qui  était  à  propos,  car  la  disette 
régnait  dans  les  rangs  dcb  soldatt». 

lia  Victoire  aurait  bien  parlé  . 
De  la  démarche  et  délllé 

Que  voxiH  avf7.  fatt.  «ran'rl  ("ourœlle. 
Sur  des  chevaux  faits  lie  lic'-'llf, 
Mais  . en  voyant  \otro  hjirnoi» 
Et  votre  pain  plus  sec  que  noix 
Bile  n'aurait  pu  voua  décrire 
Sans  noua  faire  pâmer  de  rire. 

Les  Aguier>  revenant  dans  leur  pays  au  moment  ou  de  Courcelles  se 
retirait  le  suivirent  à  la  pi-te  oi  le  harcelèrent  avec  adresîse.  c»^  qui  rendit 
la  situation  pin-  * nlique  que  jamais.    Dans  une  alTaiie  d'arrière-gardc,  ' 
le  sieur  d'Ai«riieinort<  s  et  quatre  soldais  tombèrent  sous  leurs  coups;  il 
y  eut  trente  Iroquoi.-»  de  tués.   Le  poète  raconte  en  détail  cette  aventure 
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et  dit  qae  ie  jeune  de  Lotbini^e  (lui-niêmie),  qui  avait  pris  la  place  de 
M.  d'Aipiemortes,  fut  légèrement  blessé. 

M.  de  Couroelles  kc  voyait  au  milieu  du  lac  Cliainplain  lorsque  les 
vivres  lui  manquèrent.  Tl  envoya  ouvrir  une  "cache"  de  provisions 
qui  avait  été  préparée  dans  le  but  d'assister  k*s  troupes  au  retour,  niais 
elk  ne  (ontennît  plus  rien.  Les  voleurs  s'étaient  emparS  on  nirinc 
temps  d'effets  valant  quatre-vingts  piastres  de  notr<  monnaie  aclnoile 
appartenant  au  père  jésuite  Pierre  HalTeiz  et  à  Charles  Boquet,  irèrc 
donné. 

Plus  «le  soixante  soldats  moururent  de  faiiti  par  suit<'  de  ce  mé- 
compie.  il  me  faut  pas  oublier  ceux  qui  avaient  déjà  péri  de  misère 
en  allant  ou  revenant,  ni  ceux  qui  ne  pur<>nt  résister  au.x  épreuves  de  la 
marche  depuis  le  lac  Champlain  jusqua  Québoc.  Les  Algonquins  et 
les  Canadiens  parvinrent  à  soulager  bon  nombre  de  ces  militaires,  eu 
abattant  les  bêtes  de  la  forêt  et  donnant  d'utiles  conseils  à  ces  pauvre.-* 
iinviec?  sur  la  manière  de  se  conduire  en  pareilles  circonstances.  Le 
p<jète  tlécrit  Jonguenieut,  sur  un  ton  gai,  les  souffrances  de  cette 
campagne. 

Enfin,  le  8  mars,  Tarmée  rentrait  à  C-hambly  dans  un  désarroi 

lanicntahle. 

11  est  évident  qiu-  îe  fort  Saintc-Aruit'  n'était  pas  encore  construit, 
car  on  eût  pu  s'y  ravitailler  après  la  découverte  du  pillage  de  la  "cache." 
('*eet  alors,  en  apparence,  que  Ton  eon*  ut  le  projet  de  placer  un  fort 
sur  une  île  du  lae.  Le  eapitaine  de  la  Motte-Lucière  le  termina  l'été 
<ie  1666.  Quant  au  fort  Saint-Jean,  il  en  est  à  peine  fait  mention:  en 
1660,  le  capitaine  Berthier  y  commandait  et  le  sieur  de  Hougement  était 
à  la  tête  dn  fort  Sainte-Thérèse. 

Kendu  au  fort  Saint-Louis  de  Chambly,  M.  de  Coureelles  re  jeta 
l'msuccèh  (îe  son  entreprise  sur  les  jésuites.  Il  eontinua  de  parler 
d'eux  avec  amertume  et  reproche  jusqu'à  (^néhee,  où  il  enm|n-it  que  sa 
persistance  à  faire  une  semblable  opération  militaire  en  février,  avec 
dessoldai-^  riiropéens.  avait  été  In  cause  <le  sa  déconfltur*'. 

Les  trnuyx's,  dit  le  i)oète,  passtTcnt  de  t'hambly  à  Montréal  au  lieu 
de  descendre  à  Sorel  : 

Montréal  vit  la  jeunesse 
Au  retour  conter  sa  prouesse. 

Vers  le  12  mars  on  reprit  le  chemin  de  Quél)ec,  rive  gauche  du 
fleuve.  Le  soleil  brillait  avec  ardeur.  Les  hommes,  déjà  épuis'S  par 
la  rade  campagne  qu'ils  venaient  de  faire,  ne  purent  supporter  la  vue 
de  ces  rayons  ardents  mêlés  à  la  blancheur  intense  de  la  neige.  Ils 
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sui)in  r.t  la  cnu  Ue  expérience  de  Tenflurc  des  yeux  que  nous  appelouà 
le  mal  de  neige. 

Halt  \t  Bolell  battant  k  plat 
Et  la  nelse  faJiaiit  éclat 

I.ea  sieurs  Dugul  et  Lotbinlères 
Pensèrent  perdre  leurs  visières, 
Et  comme  aveugles  sans  b&tons. 
Ne  pouvant  marcher  qu'à  tâtons 
Purent  conduite  aux  Trols-Rlvlères. 

11  paraîtrait  qu'il  y  ciii  à  ce  dernier  posh*  (|ii(  !tju»  s  iiiiraclioud  aux 
règles  du  carême^  commencé  le  10  mars.   Après  une  telle  aventure,  cela 

se  conçoit. 

.M.  de  Lourcellets  étant  passé  aux  Troiï^-Kivièreb  arriva  à  t^uébec  ie 
17  iiuir.-,  t  (uinai«saiit  nombre  de  (  hoscs  dont  il  ne  soupçonnait  pas  l'exis- 
tence avant  que  de  venir  en  ce  puj^s. 

VI 

Dans  les  forts  de  la  rivière  Richelieu  on  avait  laissé  des  garnisons 
et  il  y  avait  sur  le  lac  Champlain  un  certain  nombre  d'hommes,  avec 
la  compagnie  du  capitaine  Lamotte  du  régiment  de  Carignan,  qui  cons- 
tmisaient  le  fort  Sainte-Anne,  au  printempa  de  166$.  tfn  peu  plus 
tard,  au  mois  de  juin,  "  certains  guerriers  iroquois  rencontrèrent  à  la 
chasse  messieurs  de  Chasi,  de  Lerole,  de  Montegni,  officiers,  dont  les 
deux  (premiers?)  étaient  parents  de  M.  de  Trasî.   Âgariata  tua  mes- 
sieurs de  Ohaai  et  de  Hontagni,  quelques  autres  Français,  et  amenèrent 
M.  de  Lerole  dans  leur  pays."      Nicolas  Perrot  ajoute  :    M.  de 
NoiroUc,  neveu  II.  de  Tracy,  était  prisonnier  chez  les  Agniers  et  les 
Onéïouths.   M.  de  Chasy,  son  cousin,  fut  tué  au  nord  du  fort  Liamotte 
dans  le  lac  Champlain.  ...  Il  partit  vers  le  même  temps  un  chef  de 
guerre  considérable  du  pays  des  Anies,  ayant  trente  guerriers  sous  son 
commandement,  qui  ramenaient  les  prisonniers  français  qu'ils  avaient 
à  Montréal.  Il  alla  se  poster  avec  ses  gens  à  Lapraiiie,  où  il  n'y  avait 
encore  aucun  établissement,  et  y  trouva  des  Onnontagués  qui  y  avaient 
chassé  pendant  l'hiver,  pour  mieux  persuader  les  Français  de  la  solidité 
de  cette  paix  qu'ils  venaient  de  faire  ensemble.   Ils  apprirent  à  ce  parti 
nouvellement  arrivé  que  le  Bâtard  Flammand  était  à  Québec  pour  y 
conclure  la  paix.   Ce  chef,  ayant  appris  cette  nouvelle,  ne  voulut  point 
passer  outre.    Il  y  laissa  reposer  son  parti  et  s'embarqua  avec  les 
Onnontagués  qui  l'amenèrent  à  Montréal.   Quand  il  y  fut  arrivé,  on 
dSpêcha  un  b&teau  dans  lequel  il  se  mit  pour  se  rendre  à  Québec.  Il 
trouva  la  paix  faite  à  son  arrivée.   M.  do  Tracy  le  reçut  fort  bien  et  le 
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faisait  inaii^cer  .souvent  avec  le  liâtard  FLimmand  à  sa  table,  car  c'éuiit 
un  homme  de  poids  et  de  considération  parmi  les  sauvages  de  sa 
nation.  . .  M.  de  Tracy  fit  corainaïulcr  au  mois  do  mai**  1666  un  parti 
de  trois  cents  hommes,  français  et  al;j;oiikins.  qui  recontrèrcnt  le  Bâtard 
Flaniinand,  ayant  avec  lui  M.  de  Noyrolie  et  trois  autres  Français. dont 
il  y  en  avait  un  blessé  au  talon,  (lue  M.  de  C'ouiccllrs  n'ooinmanda  on 
jartant  au  sieur  Corlard.  Les  Français  et  Algonkins  de  l'avaut-garde, 
prirent  et  lièrent  li-  lîalurd  Kluiiiniaiid  cl  deux  de  gens^,  niais  sitôt 
que  le  gros  des  irou])es  ont  joint,  qui  accourut  aux  clameurs  ot  aux 
huées;  d(*9  Algonkins,  M.  do  Sorel,^ commandant  en  chef,  lea  fit  délier. 
Los  Algonkiuiî  en  ténioignoivnt  leur  méoontentement  et  se  port«'roiit  à 
•lire  quelques  insolontvs  au  commandant,  car  ils  vonlaiont  qu'on  les  brû- 
lât. >r.  do  Sorel  les  relança  avec  tant  de  feu  et  de  fermeté,  qu'ils 
u'eureni  pas  le  mot  à  lui  répliquer.  Vous  romarqucrcz  qu'ayant  étô 
pris,  lis  déclarèrent  qu'ils  venaient  en  enibassade j>our  parler  d'accoui- 
iJiodemcnt,  et  ce  qui  fut  ia  raison  pourquoi  M.  de  Sorel  en  usa  ainsi  à 
J>  ur  égard.  Il  amena  c<>s  ambassadeurs  avec  lui  à  ()uébee  ot  les  pré- 
--  nta  à  M.  de  Tracy  qui  en  renvoya  un  dans  ton  pays  avec  une  lottro 
paur  M.  Corlard,  par  laquelle  li  Fassurait  de  sa  parole,  pour  les  faire 
venir  touâ  eu  aâsurance  dans  ia  colonie  et  qu'ils  y  seraient  très  bien 
reçus."' 

Les  Iroquoift  i-nvoyèrent  à  Quebec  des  embas^iuieurs  avee  niissioii 
iie  {larb  r  de  la  ]>aix  et  de  reprocher  aux  Français  leur  agre.-^sion.  Au 
iit'U  de  les  collrer,  on  les  traita  en  gens  rospectablo.  Durant  ces  pour- 
parlers (juin  1666)  les  environs  de  ilontiéal  étaient  infestés  de  {Halites 
bandes  qui  massacraient  les  (  olons.  Des  coups  semblables  avaient  lieu 
près  des  forts  Chuuibly  et  îSainte-Tliérèse. 

Au  mois  de  juillet,  M.  de  Sorel,  dirigeant  une  expédition  contre 
le  pays  des  Iroquois,  rencontra  quelques-uns  de  leurs  chefs  à  vingt 
lieues  des  villages  agniers  "*  et  se  laissa  persuader  qu'il  fallait  les 
conduire  à  .M.  de  Tracy  pour  négocier  ia  paix.  Cette  ruse  fut  prise 
au  sérieux  comme  toujours.  Les  troupes  rebroussèrent  chemin. 
iJendu  à  Québec,  l'un  do  ces  sauvages  se  vanta  d  avoir  tué  un  otTicier, 
.M.  de  Chasy,  parent  du  maréchal  d'Estrade — ou  lui  mit  la  corde  au 
cou. 

"  M.  de  Tracy,  donnant  un  jour  à  manger,  témoigna,  à  table 
combien  la  perte  qu'il  venait  de  faire  de  son  neveu  lui  était  sen- 
>ible,  mais  que  le  bien  du  public  l'avait  engagé,  nonobstant  céda,  à 
donner  la  paL\  au  Bâtard  Flammand  qui  la  lui  avait  demandée.  Cela 
^ul]isait  pour  faire  comprendre  à  ce  chef  orgueilleux  des  Aiiie/:  la 
douleur  que  M.  de  Tracy  ressentait  de  la  mort  de  M.  do  Chasy  qu'ils 
avaient  tué  et  l'obliger,  par  bienséance,  à  diminuer  son  orgueil.  Mais 
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!oin  de  conipûtir  à  la  peine  qu^il  en  maniiiait,  il*^  leva,  vu  I^a  pré:;cnce 
et  celle  de  toute  la  compagnie,  son  bras,  se  vantant  hautement  que 
c'était  le  sien  qui  lui  avait  cassé  la  tête.  Cette  insolence  outrée 
rompit  la  paix  qno  M.  de  Traev  avait  accordée  a\i  Bâtard  Flammand  et, 
faisant  dire  sur  le  champ  à  ce  chef  indiscret  qu'il  n'en  tuerait  jainai.» 
dautre.  il  le  lit  prendce  et  lier  et,  ayant  ^voyé  chercher  l'exécuteur, 
«ans  le  faire  mettre  en  prison,  il  ordonnu  qu'il  fut  étranglé  en  pré- 
sence du  Bâtard  Flammand." 

"  Lt'  G  septembre  IGGb,  le  sieur  Couture  arrive  avec  deux  iinniét- 
|.our  l'eMorter,  dont  l'un  est  de  la  nation  neutre,  chef  de  la  brigade 

qui  a  tué  .M.  de  Chasy         OnnonkcnriteSi,  chef  des  Sonnont8an  ici 

t  il  lu  rsoiine,  avec  trois  autres,  nous  prennent  en  particulier  chez  nous, 
le  I'.  Chaumonnt  et  iimi  (le  P.  Lemercicr)  ;  nous  présentent  un  eollior 
pour  retenir  le  i)ra>  d  Onnontio  levé  sur  l'Annie.  Nous  répondonè 
1^  que  non?!  ne  nous  tuOlons  point  d'affaires  de  î^nerre,  2°  que  l'Annie 
est  un  étounii.  .S»  qu'Onnontio  ne  soutïrira  point  son  insolenee,  l^' 
que,  quoiqu'il  arrive  à  Annie  de  la  part  d'Onnontio,  qu'ils  sont  tou- 
jours les  hienvonus.  etc.  . .  M.  de  Tracy  conclut  d'aller  en  personne  à 
Annié  mvi'c  mille  ou  douze  cents  homnK»»^  ;  ainsi  la  mission  du  P. 
I K  nim  et  (hi  1'.  Kafeix,  qui  devaient  aller  à  GoiogS^,  est  arrêtée.'' 
(Journal  dta  .ffsuite^.) 

Le  14  septembre  1GG6,  *'  M.  de  Tracy  et  M.  le  gouverneur 
sVmharqui'ni  pour  la  guerro  avec  plus  do  400  habitants,  enfant?  du 
pays,  volontaires,  etr.  Il  m'a  demandé  les  PP.  Albanel  et  Katîeix  : 
de  notre  }»lein  ltc  nous  donnons  six  hommes,  entre  autres  Guillaume 
Boivin  et  Charles  Hoquet,"    {Journal  des  Jésuites.) 

M.  (le  Tracy  était  à  la  tête  de  six  cents  s()l{lat>  <  t  do  six  eeni> 
Canadiens,  doni  cent  dix  de  Montréal,  plus  cent  Huron^  et  Alofonqnins. 
Il  se  rendit  au  fort  Sainte-Anne,  «l'ovi  il  repartit  le  3  eciobrt — -mais 
M.  de  Couirolles,  impatient  à  son  ordinaire,  avait  déjà  jiris  les  devants. 
Kn  cette  otca?«ion  Tierre  Tvc  (îardeur  de  Repentigny  commandait  les 
Canadiens  de  Quclx  e;  Charles  LeMoine  et  Picoté  de  Belestre  diri- 
geaient les  iitiliciens  de  Montréal. 

"  Le  5  octobre,  nous  aj>prcnous  de  bonnes  nouvelles  de  l  arrué» 
<;ui  est  bien  de  14  cents  homnics.  Tous  ces  messieurs  se  portant  très 
bien.  Ils  sont  entrés  dans  le  lac  de  Chaniplain  le  28  ou  2!).  Le 
temps  est  très  beau."    (Journal  de^  Jésuites.) 

"  Le  9  octobre  nous  recevons  de  bonnes  nouvelles  de  l'armée  qui 
hcra  partie,  le  3  ou  L  du  fort  de  Sa.inte-Anne,  qui  est  quatre  lieues 
dans  le  lac  ('hampcilain.  M.  de  Tracy  est  en  bonne  santé,  etc.  * 
{Journal  des  Jésuites.) 

"  M.  de  Tracy  partit  en  octobre  IGOfi.  à  la  tête  de  quatorze  centt^ 
l'.ommes,  soldats,  Canadiens  et  Al^^onkins,  pour  aller  contre  les  Aniez. 
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]]  avait  laissé  â  Sorely  en  passaiit,  le  Bâtard  Elanunand  qu'il  xenToya 
ébm  lui  après  cette  campagne,  qui  fut  onplojée  à  brûler  et  jeter  dans 
les  rivièTes  les  Ués-d'Inde  de  quatre  villagee,  dont  il  mourut  de  faim 
plus  de  quatre  cents  ftmes  pendant  llÛTer.  Ceux  qui  vécurenit  étaient 
eirsnts  ça  et  là  et  allaient  mendier  des  ▼ivres  chez  les  Onnoufcagués, 
qui  les  refusaient  et  se  moquaient  d'eux  en  leur  disant  que  le  nord-est 
impétueux  avait  foudroyé  leurs  grains  par  leur  faute." 

"  M.  de  Tracy,  M.  notre  gouTerneur  et  M.  de  Cbaumont  partirent 
d'ici  en  personne  pour  aller  au  pays  des  Iroquois  agneronons,  qui 
touche  à  la  Nouv^e-Hollande,  possédée  à  ^présent  par  les  Anglais. 
L'armée  était  composée  de  treize  cents  hommes  d'élite,  qui  tous 
allaient  au  combat  comme  au  triomphe.  Ils  ont  marché  par  des 
chemins  des  plus  difficiles  qu'on  se  puisse  imaginer  :  parcequ'il  y  faut 
passer  à  gué  plusieurs  rivière  et  faire  de  longs  chemins  par  des 
rentiers  qui  n'ont  pas  plus  d'une  planche  de  large,  pleins  de  souches, 
de  racines  et  de  concavités  très  dangereuses.  U  y  a  cent  cinquante 
lieu  os  de  Québec  aux  forts  qu'on  a  faits  sur  la  rivière  des  Iroquois 
(Biehelieu).  Ce  chemin  est  assez  facile  parce  que  Ton  y  peut  aller  en 
canot  et  en  chaloupe,  y  ayant  peu  de  portages,  mais  passer  au-delà 
c'est  une  merveille  que  l'on  en  puisse  venir  à  bout,  parce  qu'il  faut 
porter  les  vivres,  les  armes,  le  bagage  et  toutes  les  autres  nécessités 
sur  le  dos. 

Comme  dans  la  première  expédition,  les  préparatifs  manquaient 

(îe  log-ique.  En  sus,  les  Iroquois,  avertis  du  danger,  avaient  des  forts 
munis  de  moyens  de  défense — de  sorte  que,  pour  leur  répondre,  il 
fallait  Inmsportor  de>  fiouches  à  feu  par  des  chemins  à  peu  près 
inat  cessibles.  Il  en  résulta  des  délais  et  de  graves  embarras  pour  les 
iroupes.  Les  approvisionnements  manquèrent  ;  on  donna  aux  com- 
nii»aires  des  vivres,  le  titre  dérisoire  de  "  grands  maîtres  du  jeûne  "  ; 
ni  la  nourriture  ni  l'habillement  n'étaient  en  rapport  avec  les  néoes- 
sués  du  jour. 

Les  quatre  villages  des  Agniers  n'ofîrircnt  aucune  résistance  ;  la 
population  les  avait  évacués  ;  on  les  brûla,  avec  les  provisions  qu'ils 
reufenuaient.  Au  lieu  de  poursuivre  ce  premier  succès  et  dialler 
ravager  les  cpiatre  autres  cantons,  M.  de  lYacy  ordonna  la  retraite. 
Le  5  novembre  il  rentrait  à  Québec  où  l'on  célébrait  avec  éclat  *'  la 
défaut-  des  Agniers",  qui  n'était  pas  du  tout  une  défaite,  comme  le 
temps  le  prouva. 

"Le  5  novembre  au  soir,  M.  de  Tracy  retourne  d'Annié  avec  ses 
troupes  d'environ  13  cent^  hommes  y  compris  les  sauvages,  à  la  ré- 
serve de  9  ou  10  noyés  dans  le  lac  de  Champlain.  Les  Annienguer 
ayant  pris  la  fuite  au  bruit  des  tambours,  il  a  fait  brûler  les  4  bourgs 
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avec  tous  les  blés  :  il  y  avait  bien  en  tout  100  irrandes  cabanes.  On 
a  appris  de  quelqn^N  vieillards  restés  que  tout  fraîchement  nouvelle 
était  venue  que  l'armce  d'Ânnontaé  avait  été  défaite  par  les  Andaatea." 
{Journal  des  Ji'svifes.) 

"Le  8  novembre  on  renvoya  le  Bâtard  Flamant  aver  un  ancien 
d'Annié.  Item  deux  d*0nnei8t,  entre  autres  un  capitaine  nommé 
Soenres,  avec  eommissioii  de  dire  à  leurs  g-ens  qu'ils  aient,  entre  çi  et 
quatre  lunes,  à  coutentor  Oimontio  sur  les  propo»ition<î  qu*il  a  faites 
pour  le  bien  des  peuples,  entre  autres  qu'ils  amènent  de  leurs  lamillea.*' 
(Journal  des  Jésuites,) 

"A  la  tin  de  la  campagne,  le  Bâtard  Flammand  fut  reavoyé  et 
arriva  chez  lui  où  il  trouva  une  désolation  entière.  Les  Aniez  s'ima- 
ginaient avoir  toujours  les  Français  aux  environs  de  leurs  villatree. 
Ils  le  pressèrent  d^^  retourner  sur  ses  pas  et  de  demander  avec 
inst^inee  ia  paix.  11  ne  tarda  guères  en  effet  à  se  rendre  à  Québec, 
où  il  protesta  avec  toutes  les  assurances  qu'on  voudrait  exiger  de  lui. 
qu'il  désirait  avoir  la  paix  ;  qu'il  resterait  en  otage  et  qu'il  reviendrait 
lui-même  demeurer  avec  sa  iaimlle  dans  la  colonie,  pour  prouver  la 
sincérité  qui  lui  faisait  venir  la  demander.  Ces  raisons  furent  écou- 
tées favorablement  ;  il  ne  luauqua  pa^  au»si  d'accomplir  ce  qu'u  avait 
promis,  car  plusieurs  de  la  même  nation,'^"  à  son  exemple,  vinrent 
s'établir  à  Montréal,  sans  y  défricher  cependant  aucune  terre.  Ils 
s'étendirent  depuis  la  rivière  des  Outaouas  jusqu'à  la  rivière  Creuse,  où 
la  chasse  des  castors,  des  loutres,  des  cerfs,  des  biches  et  des  élans  est 
très  commune.  On  les  voyait,  le  printemps  et  l'automne,  descendre 
dans  la  colonie,^**  chargés  en  si  grande  quantité  de  toute  sorte  de  pelle- 
teries, que  le  prix  en  diminuA  de  plus  de  la  moitié  en  Fïnnoe."^^ 

L'expédition  de  l'automne  de  1666  fut  absolument  sans  résultat. 
II  ne  s'y  fit  que  dee  béTuee  ajoutées  à  celles  des  deux  campagnes  précé- 
dentes. Les  six  oents  Canadiens  qui  serraient  simplement  d'éclaireurs 
eussent  accompli  quelque  chose  de  définitif^  si  la  permission  eût  pu  leur 
en  être  accordée— mais  non  I  ils  deraieni  se  boner  à  aooompagner  les 
beaux  militairee  et  êtie  témoins  de  la  sottise  européenne.  Au  lieu  de 
faire  une  attaque  à  fond,  tout  se  borna  &  brûler  des  cabanes. 

Ce  qu'il  mourut  de  soldats  par  le  froid,  la  faim  et  les  maladies, 
dépasse  le  chiffre  de  toutes  les  gamiftons  que  la  IVanoe  nous  avait  en- 
voyées depuis  Vorigine  de  la  colonie — il  est  vrai  que  ces  garnisons 
avaient  toujours  été  déplorablement  faibles. 

Durant  l'hiver  de  1666-67,  sur  soixante  soldats  casemés  au  fort 
Sainte-Anne,  quarante  furent  malades  du  scorbut^  une  affliction  qui 
atteignait  toujours  les  Européens  parce  qu'ils  ne  voulaient  pas  se  con- 
former aux  enseignements  de  l'expérience  et  qu'ils  méprisaient  lee 
conseils  des  Canadiens.  On  découvrit— chose  étonnante — que  l'air 
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était  infecté  aa  lac  Champlain*  et  Tan  tranaporta  lee  malades  à  Mont- 
léal,  en  plein  hiver. 

M.  de  Tracy  voyait  dee  miracles  partout.  M.  de  Courceiles  se 
jetait  tête  baissée  dans  des  périlâ  qu'il  ne  comprenait  pas.  La  milice 
canadienne  nï>tait  guère  regardée  comme  une  aide  par  la  morgue 
française.  Elle  seule,  pourtant,  eut  été  capable  de  montrer  comment 
il  fallait  s'y  prendre  pour  an  finir  avec  les  Iroquois.  Retournés  chez 
eux  après  ce  triomphe,  lee  habitants  eussent  pu  travailler  en  paix  à 
leurs  terres,  protégés  par  les  soldats  royaux  qui  n'étaient  utiles  que 
pour  gêner  les  bandes  de  maraudeurs  dans  le  voisinage  des  habitations. 
Ce  qui  est  assez  curieux,  c'est  Tespèce  de  terreur  dont  furent  prises 
ces  troupes  une  fois  logées  dans  les  nouveaux  forts— elles  n'osaient 
plus  s'éloigner  de  leurs  retranchements,  par  crainte  des  Iroquois. 
Cette  panique  gagna  les  officiers.  Là  où  dix  Canadiens  s'aventuraient 
hardiment,  cent  militaires  refusaient  <io  marcher. 

Conduites  avec  une  fausse  précipitation,  les  entreprises  des  Fran- 
çttis  contre  les  Iroquois  n'avaient  réussi  qu'à  moitié.  La  première 
campaprnf*  s'était  bornée  à  une  pénible  et  désastreuse  marche  en  ra- 
quettes ;  la  seconde  et  la  troisième  remplirent  à  peu  près  le  but  désiré 
on  terrorisant  l'ennemi,  mais  le  prestige  de  nos  armes  eut  à  souffrir  du 
flottement  àcA  affaires  militaires  dans  ces  opérations  qui  eussent  dû 
être  foudroyantes. 

Los  Cinq-Cantons,  inquiétés,  non  dévastes,  non  di.-perHc.^,  sauf 
ci'lui  de-  Agmers,  n'iiltcTèrrTit  en  rien  leur  politique.  N'étant  pas  les 
plus  forts,  ils  recoururent  à  leur  vieille  et  toujours  salutaire  eoutume — 
la  diplomatie.  De  1G44  à  1690,  et  même  plus  tard,  l'adres.^e  de  leurs 
fîélégués  les  gauva  d©  la  ruine  plus  d'une  fois.  On  a  trop  souvent  ré- 
p<ité  que  cette  nation  avait  été  subjuguée,  anéantie,  par  loi>  soldâtes  de 
Caripnan  :  (die  eût  dû  Têtre  mais  ne  le  fut  pas.  Dès  1683,  elle  rc 
prenait  l'otTensive  et  la  prolongeait  jusqu'à  la  dernière  année  du  siècle. 
S«s  bandes  bravaient  de  nouveau  toute  la  colonie  des  bords  du  Saint- 
Laurent  et  semaient  la  terreur  sur  les  territoires  lointains  où  les  Fran- 
çais avaient  des  établissements — aux  Illinois,  au  Wiseoniiin,  au  nord 
du  lac  Huron,  à  la  baie  James.  L'horrible  situation  appelée  l©t>  temps 
hrrnujues  (1640-1665)  s'était  terminée,  il  est  vrai,  en  166C,  mais  elle 
était  redevenue  aussi  intense  en  1689-99.  . 
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Le  plan  de  colonisaiion  (jui  s'exécutait  avec  assez  de  vigueur  et  de 
t^agesse  depuis  1661  à  peu  près,  ne  pouvait  manquer  de  recevoir  un 
contingent  de  militaires  ;  cela  entrait  dans  les  projets  du  minifire  qui 
écrivait  à  Talon,  le  5  avril  IGGG  :  "  Le  roi  est  satisfait  de  voir  que  le 
plus  grand  nombre  des  soldats. . .  sont  disposés  à  s'établir  dans  ce  pays 
au  moyeu  de  quelque  aide  supplémentaire  qu'on  leur  donnerait  à  fin 
de  cet  établissement. .  .  Cela  parsut  si  important  à  Sa  Majesté  qu'elle 
désirerait  les  voir  toiLs  rester  au  Uaiiada.'* 

Notre  population  était  alors  de  GOO  familluti  ;  elle  ne  pouvait  pas 
recevoir  d'un  seul  coup  1,000  ou  1,200  hommes  :  c'eut  été  un  fléau,  un 
écrasement,  aussi  croyons-nous,  d'après  divers  indices,  que  le  chiffre 
des  soldats  licenciés  ne  dépassait  pas  4U0,  dont  plus  d'un  cent  devinrent 
coureurs  de  bois  et  ne  firent  rien  pour  la  colonie  ;  une  autre  centaine 
exercèrent  des  métien  on  furent  domestiques  à  Québec,  Trois-Bivièiei 
et  Montréal  ;  deux  cents  optèrent  pour  l'agriculture,  après  avoir  servi 
trois  années  ches  les   habitants    selon  la  loi  du  pays. 

Dons  le  règlemeof  du  Conseil  SaoTerain^  âa  24:  janvier  1667, 
an  sujet  de  ces  matières,  il  est  dit  que  certaines  clauses  concernent  ^  les 
soldats  du  régiment  de  Carignan-Salières  ou  des  garnisons  des  forts 
de  Québec,  des  Trois-Bivières  et  Montiéal  ce  qui  embrasse  les  com* 
pagnies  venues  par  la  voie  des  Antilles  avec  M.  de  Tracy  eu  1665. 

Parlant  de  la  milice  canadienne,  >Talon  écrivait  en  1667  qu'une 
"  dépense  de  cent  pi&toles  dans  toute  une  année,  mise  prix  pour 
les  plus  adroits  tireurs,  eiciterait  bien  de  l'émulation  au  fait  de  la 
guerre 

"  Le  2  avril  1667,  nouvelle  arrive  de  Montréal,  que  les  cinq  nations 
témoignent  une  bonne  disposition  pour  la  paix.  Le  20,  le  Bâtard 
Flammant,  avec  deux  OnneiSt  arrivent,  sans  avoir  amené  ni  Hurons 
ni  Algonquins,  ni  familles,  qu'on  leur  avait  demandés.  Le  27,  on  prend 
résolution  en  conseil  de  retenir  ici  toutes  les  femmes  et  de  renvoysf 
les  hommes  dans  le  pays,  à  la  réserve  de  deux,  avec  protestation  de  la 
part  de  M.  de  Tracy  que  si,  dans  deux  lunes,  ils  n'obéissent  et  n'exécu- 
tent les  articles  proposés,  notre  année  partira  pour  les  aller  miner  dans 
le  pays."  {Journal  des  JituUn.) 

Le  28  août  1667,  M.  de  Tracy  s'embarqua  sur  le  Sàin^ibastiM 
pour  la  France,  amenant  des  troupes  avec  lui. 

La  mère  Marie  de  Flncamation  écrivait  le  18  octobre  1667  :  "  On 
dit  que  les  troupes  s'en  retourneront  l'an  proohaîn,  mais  il  y  a  vppsr 
rence  que  la  plus  grande  partie  restera  ici,  comme  habitants,  y  trou- 
vant des  terres  qu'ils  n'auraient  peut^tre  paa  dans  leur  pays.'' 
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Les  éTénements  surventu  en  Europe  paraiasent  avoir  bâté  le  rappel 
dee  troupes  du  Canada.  L'Angleterre  et  les  Pays-Baa  étaient  en  lutte 
ouTerte  dès  1664,  ce  qui  inspirait  à  Colbert  la  création  d'une  marine 
pour  relcTer  le  prestige  de  la  France  dans  le  commerce  maritime,  de 
même  qu'aux  colonies.  La  paix  de  Bréda  (ville  de  Hollande)  signée  le 
26  juillet  1667  entre  l'Angleterre,  les  ProTinoes-Unies  et  la  France,  leur 
alliée,  régla  le  sort  de  la  Nouvelle-Belgique  (le  New-Jersey  et  New- 
York)  qui  devint  définitivement  possession  anglaise,  en  écbange  dn 
privilège  accordé  aux  Hollandais  d'importer  en  Angleterre  leurs  mar- 
chandises descendant  le  Rhin  ;  la  France  recouvra  l'Acndic  (prise  on 
1654)  moyennant  l'abandon  à  l'Angleterre  des  fies  Antigoa,  Mont- 
serrat et  Saint-Christophe,  dans  Iob  Antilles. 

Louis  XIV,  se, croyant  assuré  de  la  complaisance  de  Charles  II, 
songea  à  exécuter  ses  projets  à  Tégard  de  la  Hollande  qui  était  la 
^pconde  puissance  maritime,  TAnglcterre  étant  la  première  depuis 
Cromwell.  Sous  prétexte  de  revendiquer  les  prétendus  droits  de  sa 
femme  espagnole,  Marie-Tliércse,  sur  la  succession  du  roi  d'Ëspagne, 
Louis  XIV  engagea  (1667)  la  guerre  dite  de  dévolutioni  envahit  la 
Franche-Comté  et  s'empara  de  douze  villes  des  Flandres.  "Les  Hol- 
lanrlais  prirent  ombrage  d*un  prince  aussi  bdliqueux  et  aussi  avide. 
I*référant  garder  pour  voisin  le  roi  d'Espagne,  faible  et  éloigné,  ils 
formèrent  avec  l'Angleterre  et  la  Suède  une  alliance  à  l'effet  d'arrêter 
Louis  XIV.  Celui-ci  dut  céder  et  rendre  ses  conquêtes  par  le  traité 
d'Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668),  mais  son  irritation  subsistait  et  il  méditait 
une  revanche  contre  ce  petit  peuple  protestant  et  républicain  qui  se 
permettait  ainsi  de  lui  faire  échec.  Les  relations  restèrent  donc  fort 
tendues  et,  bientôt,  une  guerre  de  tarifs  prépara  la  rupture  complète — 
ce  qui  eut  lieu  en  inT?.""*» 

"  Le  roi  donna  l'ordre  de  faire  rentrer  on  France  le  rctrinient  de 
Carignan  et  quelques  eoinpa<rnies,  appartenant  à  d'autres  corps, 
qui  l'avaient  suivi.  Quatre  compairnies  de  Cari^man,  choisies  parmi 
celles  dont  les  capitaines  s't^taient  mari»'s  dans  lo  pays  on  étaient  dis- 
posés à  s*v  marier,  furent  laissées  en  arrière,  afin  de  ron>orvor  les  forts 
les  plus  avancés  et  défendre  lt\s  habitants  contre  les  incursions  des 
ennemis.  Le  roi  ayant  averti  les  ofïiciors  qui  allaient  rentrer  en 
France,  qu'il  serait  fort  aise  si  une  partie  de  leurs  soldats  consentaient 
à  «leineurer  dans  la  colonie,  il  resta  en  tout  plus  de  quatre  cents  hommes 
décidés  à  ado]>ter  le  Canada  pour  leur  patrie.  On  distribua  à  chaque 
Foldat  rent  francs,  ou  cinquante  francs  avec  les  vivres  d'une  année  ; 
chaque  ser<^enl  re(;ut  cent  cinquante  francs  ou  cent  francs  avec  les 
mree  d'une  année.  Douze  mille  livres  furent  distril)uées  aux  -oldats 
qui,  sans  appartenir  aux  cornpa;,niies  laissées  en.  arrière,  consentaient 
à  rester  dans  le  pays  et  à  s'y  marier."  '* 
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On  voit  aux  archives  de  la  marine,  à  Paris,  les  pièces  suivaiues  : 
Le  12  février  1GG9,  ordonnance  du  roi  pour  la  subsistance  de  quatre 
coinpagnios  d'infantorip  étant  en  Canada,  composées  chacune  de  53 
hommes,  pendant  l'année  1069.  Le  22  mars,  ordonnance  pour  la  solde 
et  **  entretencment  "  de  25  soldats  en  chacune  des  quatre  compagnies 
rcîîtées  en  Canada,  pendant  raiméc  IGGU.  Même  jour,  ordonnance 
pour  la  solde  et  entretenement,  pendant  les  six  premiers  mois  de  Tannée 
1670,  des  quatre  compairnics  d  infanterie  qui  sont  r(»tées  eu  Canada, 
t'ur  le  pied  de  78  hommes  chacuiiL'.  Le  25  mars,  promesse  des  capi- 
taines Chamhly,  La  Luranlaye,  de  Grandlontainc,  Laubia  ei  Berthier 
de  mettre  leur^  com])agiLics  sur  le  pied  de  ôO  hommes  chacune,  depuis 
20  jusqu'à  30  an*,  et  de  leur  fournir  la  subsistance  jusqu'à  leur  em- 
barquement moyennant  1,000  érus.  Le  29  du  même  moi?,  ordonnance 
pour  la  levée  et  armeniriit  de  six  compagnies  d'inlauicrie  qui  passent 
en  Canada  et  pour  leur  subsistance  pendant  neuf  mois  de  1669  et  six 
moL-  1670." 

"  Sa  Majesté  envoie  150  filles  pour  être  mariées,  6  compagnies  de 
50  hommes  chacune,  et  plus  de  30  otliciers  ou  gentilshommes,  tous  pour 
s'établir  en  Canada,  et  plue  de  200  autres  personnes  qui  y  vont  ausai 
dans  ce  but."" 

En  1665,  Talon  repassa  en  LYance  et  revint  en  1670  avec  environ 
400  emigrants  et  six  compagnies  de  soldats  formant  300  hommes, 
destinés  à  renforcer  la  garnison  du  Canada  et  à  y  devenir  colons,  au 
fur  et  à  mesure  de  leur  congédiement."*'* 

"  Talon  repartit  pour  Québec  en  1669,  avec  un  armement  de  deux 
cent  mille  livres.  11  fut  suivi  par  près  de  sept  cents  cniigrautd,  dont 
trois  cents  soldats  et  plus  de  trente  otiiciers  ou  gentilshommes  ;  ils 
parvinrent  hcureu>t.'iiii'ni  à  leur  dej.tinaLion,  tandis  que  lui-même,  après 
une  navigation  orageuse  de  irois  mois,  faisait  naufrage  sur  les  côtes  du 
Portugal  et  se  voyait  forcé  d'attendre  à  l'année  suivante  pour  reprendre 
son  voyage." 

L'été  de  1669,  Nicolas  IVrrot  st?  trouvait  à  Montréal  avec  les  Ou- 
taonas  qui  y  faisaient  la  traite.  Il  dit:  "M.  de  la 'Motte,  homme  de 
cœur  et  d'honneur,  commandait  alow  à  'Montréal  ;  sa  compagiue  était 
la  seule  du  régimeint  de  Carignan  restée  dans  le  pays. . .  On  posta  le 
long  des  palissades  tous  les  soldats  de  la  gamison,  qui  faisaient  en  tont 
le  nombre  de  soixante  hommes,  qui  fuient  commandés  par  un 
sergent.  .  . 

"  Il  est  arrivé  cette  année  165  filles  ;  30  seulement  restent  à 
marier.  Je  les  ai  réparties  dans  des  familles  recoromandablee  jusqu'à 
ce  que  les  soldats  qui  les  demandent  en  mariage  soient  prêts  i  s'établir. 
On  leur  fait  présent,  en  les  mariant,  de  50  \vne»  en  provisions  de  tonte 
nature  et  en  effets.  Il  faudrait  encore  que  Sa  Majesté  en  envoyftt  160 
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à  2Ù0  pour  Pan  prochain.  Trois  au  qnatie  jeunes  filles  de  naissance 
troQTeraient  aiusi  à  épouser  ici  dea  officiers  qui  se  sont  établît  dans  le 
pa/«.  Je  TOUS  recommande  d'envoyer  dee  engagés.  Madame  Etienne, 
ehaigée  par  le  directeur  de  l'hôpital  général  de  Paris,  de  la  direction 
des  jeunes  filles  qu'il  envoie,  retourne  en  France  pour  eu  ramener  celles 
(jue  l'on  enverra  cette  année.  Il  faudrait  recommander  que  l'on  choisît 
de-  nlles  qui  n'aient  aucune  difformité  naturelle,  ni  un  extérieur  repous- 
sant, mais  qui  fussent  i'oriei?,  afin  de  pouvoir  travailler  dans  ce  pays  et> 
^'nfin.  qu'elle  eussent  de  l'aptitude  à  quelque  ouvrage  manuel.  J'ai 
écrit  dans  ce  sens  à  M.  le  directeur  de  l'hôpital." 

Le  11  février  1671,  Colbert  écrit  à  Talon  que  le  roi  désire  voir  ies 
officiers  des  troupe  s  établir  en  Canada  ert  donner  ainsi  l'exemple  à 
leurs  hommes.  Le  mois  suivant  il  dit  que  des  officiers  des  troupes 
restées  en  Canada  sont  retournés  en  France,  mai.s  le  roi  désire  qu'ils 
H-  tixeui  en  Canada  et  que  ce  sera  pour  eux  le  moyen  di-  nicriter  ses 
grâee«.  "  l)f  tous  ces  projet,'^,  il  n'est  pas  résulté  la  creation  d'un 
empire,  niais  seulement  quelques  groupe^!  de  cultivateurs  aux  environs 
de  Montréal  et  principalement  sur  la  rivière  Chambly.  " 

La  Relation  de  1668  (p.  3)  note  que  400  soldats  s'établirent. 

I>'après  le  P.  Le  Clercq,  récollet,  qui  écrivait  en  1691,  le  régiment 
de  Canguau  *"  donna  lieu  à  plus  de  troi&  cents  familles  nouvelles." 

"  Deux  sortes  de  gens  habitent  ce  pays-ci  :  le«  uns  sont  venus  de 
France  avec  quelque  argent  pour  s'y  établir  :  les  uni  rus  sont  des 
officiers  et  des  solda.1.-  du  régiment  de  Car.giian  qiu,  se  voyant  cassés, 
ilv  a  trente  ou  quarante  ans,-  '^  vinrent  ici  changèrent  i'épée  en  bêche, 
ci  le  métier  de  tuer  les  homme?s  en  celui  de  les  faire  vivre,  je  veux  dire 
la  guerre  en  agriculture.  Tous  ces  nouveaux  venus  ne  furent  point 
embarrassés  de  trouver  du  fond  ;  on  les  mit  à  même  de  la  terre  et  on 
leur  en  donna  tant  qu'ils  en  Tondraient  défricher." 

"La  paix  ayant  été  conclue,  on  réforma  ce  régiment  qui  a'étaUit 
dans  le  pays.  La  colonie  devint, par  là  conaidérable  par  tous  les  ma- 
riages des  soldats  et  plusieurs  officiers  qni  aimèrent  miens  rester  dans 
le  pays  que  de  s'en  retourner  en  Franoe. . .  Le  Canada  fut  longtemps 
MHS  troupes,  jouissant  d'une  profonde  paix  qui  dura  vingt  ans.**  Je 
se  sois  pas  surpris  si  les  Canadiens  ont  tant  de  valeur,  puisque  la 
plupart**'  viennent  d'officiers'  et  de  ces  soldats  qui  sortaient  d'un  des 
plus  beaux  régiments  de  France.  .  .  Des  ringt-quatre  compagnies  du 
Hsiment  de  Carignan-Salièrea  qui  étaient  en  Canada,  on  en  fit  repasser 
en  France,  au  bout  de  trois  ans,  et  les  quatre  qui  demeurèrent  furent 
composés  de  soixante  et  quinze  hommes  chacune.  U  y  eut  plus  de  trois 
cents  personnes  de  ce  régiment  qui  s'établirent  dans  le  pays.  Ces 
qi;stie  compagnies  furent  encore  réformées  quelques  années  après,  dont 
la  plupart  des  réformés  firent  des  habitations.     Celles-ci  (les  com* 
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pAgnies)  furent  remplacées»  la  même  année,  par  quatres  autres  com- 
pagnies. Lee  oiHcicrs  qui  ne  Youlurent  point  passer  en  France  eurent 
des  concessions  de  terre  et  quelques  libéralités  que  Sa  Majesté  leur 
fit"  " 

"  Presque  tous  les  soldats,  dit  Charlevoii,  un  {>eu  plus  tard, 
«^étaient  fait  habitants,  ayant  eu  leur  congé  à  cette  condition.  .  . 
PîuFieurs  de  leurs  officiers  avaient  obtenu  de»  terres  avec  tous  les 
droits  de  soigneur?  ;  ils  s'établirent  presque  tous  dans  le  pays,  s'y 
inarirrcnt,  et  leur  postériié  y  subsiste  encore.  La  plupart  étaient 
gentilshommes,  aussi  la  Nouvelle-i'rance  a-t-elle  plus  de  noblesse  an- 
cieniii-  i]u'aiu  une  autre  de  nos  colonies,  et  peut-être  que  toutes  les 
autres  ensemble." 

"Les  pn'iniéres  troupes  (qui  arrivèrent  en  Canaaa)  t;t:uent  du 
régiment  de  Carignau-Salières.  De  vingt-quatre  compîignir-  i|ui  y 
étaient,  on  en  fit  repasser  vingt  en  France  au  bout  de  trois  ans,  et  les 
(Quatre  «|ui  demeurèrent  furent  coni])osées  de  soixante  et  quinze  honimes 
chaeune.  11  y  eut  près  de  troi?  cents  houinies  de  ce  régiment  qui  s'éta- 
blirent dans  le  pays,  non  pas  avec  des  filles  de  joie,  conmie  le  prétend 
le  baron  de  La  Hontan,  nuiis  avec  des  filles  et  des  femmes  qui  étaient 
en  France  à  charge  à  de  pauvres  communautés,  d*où  on  les  a  tirées  pour 
les  conduire,  de  leur  plein  gré,  eu  Canada."  Le  même  auteur  ajoute 
([ue  les  quatre  compagnies  en  question  furent  réformées  lorsque  1^ 
hommes  se  marièrent  et  qu'on  les  remplaça  par  quatre  autres. 

Le  même  Le  Beau,  (|ui  vivait  à  Quel  ne  en  1727,  ajoute:  Ia-  K.  P. 
Joseph,  Canadien  (Joseph  Denys  de  la  Eonde  ?)  et  d'autres  vieillards, 
qui  ont  presque  touché  à  ces  premiers  temps,  disent  (lue  les  hommes  du 
régiment  Carignan-Salières  s'établirent  avec  des  filles  venues  de 
]  rrinc  e.  qui  étaient  à  charge  à  de  pauvres  communautés,  d'où  on  les 
lira  ])our  les  conduire  en  Canada  de  leur  plein  gré/* 

Ce  régiment,  qnehjue  temps  après,'*  fut  embarqué  pour  passer 
en  Canada,  cominandé  par  M.  de  Salières.  La  permission  que  le  roi 
donna  aux  officiers  et  aux  soldats  de  se  marier  en  ce  pays-là,  ruina  le 
régiment  et  il  fut  réduit  aux  deux  colonelles  qui  conservèrent  leurs 
drapeaux  blancs  et  étaient  de  cent  hommes  chacune,  tous  officiers  ré- 
formés, sergents  et  vieux  soldats.  Ce  régiment  étant  repassé  en  France, 
le  roi  le  rétablit  et  le  Ht  de  seize  compagnies,  une  desquelles  était  la 
colonelle  de  Salières/* 

Comme  l'immigration  augmentait  peu,  on  permit  aux  officiers  et 
aux  soldats  du  beau  régiment  de  Carignan  de  rester  en  Canada.  Des 
terres  leur  furent  distribuées,  avec  des  secours  d'argent  pour  les  aider 
à  commencer  leurs  établissements.  Six  oompagmes,  qui  étaient  re- 
passées en  France  avec  M.  de  Tracy  (28  août  1667),  revinrent  en  1669. 
lies  ofRciers,  dont  la  plupart  étaient  gentilshommes»  obtinrent  des 
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aeigneahes,  dans  lesquelles  se  fixèrent  leurs  soldats/'  Ei»t-il  certain 
que  les  compagnies  revenues  arec  Talon  appartenaient  au  régiment  de 
Cangnan  ? 

"  M.  de  Tracy  débarqua  avec  sa  petite  armée  (1665).  Les  14  à 
1,500  hominee  qu'il  amenait  étaient»  en  effet»  une  véritable  armée  et  un 
événement  considérable  pour  ces  contrées  qui  n'avaient  jamais  vu  i^ua 
de  100  à  150  soldats  réunis.  .  .  M.  Talon  emportait  pour  instniction 
de  faire  tous  ses  efforts  pour  déterminer  le  plus  grand  nombre  dos 
soldats,  après  l'expédition,  à  prendre  leur  congé  et  un  établissement  au 
Canada.  Il  ne  manqua  pas  de  s'y  employer  et  parvint,  en  effet,  à  con- 
duire à  bonne  fin  cette  importante  affaire.  Le  plus  grand  nombre  des 
officiers  et  des  soldats  acceptèrent  ses  offres  et  se  fixèrent  au  Canada. 
C'était  un  grand  pas  dans  le  peuplement  de  ce  pays,  qui  n'avait  jamais 
reçu  et  ne  re<^ut  jamais  depuis  une  immifjration  de  cette  inipurtance 
Le«  officiers  obtinrent  en  concession  dori  seig-neuries,  et  il  est  probable 
qu'un  jrrand  nombre  de  soldat,**  prirent  des  terres  sous  leurs  officiers 
respectifs.  .  .  Ce  licenciement  dut  procurer  plus  d'un  millier  de  colons' 
ait  Canada.  Les  iroujies  amenées  par  M.  de  Tracy  devaient  fonnor 
1,50* >  hommes,  sur  lesquels  il  faut  d»xîuire  300  soldâtes  qui  restèrent  au 
service  et  autant  environ  pour  les  hoinrnrs  morts  pendant  la  guerre  et 
ceux  qui  purent  retourner  en  Iramn  ;  restaient  donc  8  à  000 
hommes  que  l'on  congédia.  Si  l'on  y  joint  maintenant  tous  ceux  qui 
j-uivent  nécessairement  les  armées  et  que  ce  licenciement  dut  forcer  à 
prendre  fortune  dans  le  pays,  avec  le  régiment,  nous  atteindrons  facile- 
ment, on  le  voit,  le  chiffre  de  1,000  immigrants.  Cette  évaluation  est 
encore  continnée  par  le  recensement  de  1668,  qui  mentionne  412  soldats 
établis,  cette  année  même,  dans  le  pays,  mais  non  encore  portes  sur  le 
cens.  Or.  comme  en  Kîfîf)  et  en  16GV  la  plupart  avaient  déjà  reçu 
leurs  terres  et  s'étaient  installés,  tout  tend  à  montrer  comme  très  ra- 
tionnel le  chilfre  de  1,000  comme  nombre  des  emigrants  laissés  dans  le 
Canada  par  le  congédiement  de  cette  peu  tu  armée,  .  .  Le  roi  fit  à 
chaque  soldat  un  présent  et  des  avances  pour  l'aider  à  s'ét4il)lir,  et 
quaiid  il  ^t.■  nuuiait  à  une  des  filles  que  l'on  envoyait  de  France,  on 
donnait  cinquante  livres  à  sa  femme  en  provisions  diverses.  .  .  En 
arrivant  uu  Canada  en  1065,  Talon  n'y  avait  ])as  trouvé  :;.iiini  Amt  s. 
puisque  le  recensement  do  lO'îli,  romprenant  les  colons  qu'il  avait 
amenées,**  ne  porte  que  3, ILS  halntauts  (âmes)  ;  en  16G7  uu  nouveau 
recensement  nous  donne  un  eliilFro  de  4,312,  et  le  cens  de  1668  porte 
5.870  habitants,  formant  1.1  oT  familles,  sans  compter  412  soldats  con- 
gédiés qui  étaient  encore  à  peine  établis.  .  .  De  ces  hommo>.  quelques- 
uns  trouvèrent  des  épouses  dans  les  familles  mêmes  du  ])ays,  mais  le 
plus  grand  nombre  fut  marié  avec  les  jeunes  filles  que  Phôpital  général 
de  Paris  «nrojait  fréquemment  au  Canada.   Nous  savons  même  par 
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des  chiffres  positifs  qu'avant  de  pourvoir  au  inariage  do  ces  nouveaux 
rolouB,  on  expédia  alon  pendant  plusieurs  années  150  à  200  filles  par 
an  au  Canada  ;  et  en  général  à  peine  étaient-elies  anivées  qu'elles 
étaient  mariées.  ,  .  Ces  licenciementg,  répétés  coup  sur  coup,  pour 
dider  le  peuplement  du  Canada,  et  d'après  les  prescriptions  instantea 
du  gouvernemraty  cimstituèrent  une  sorte  de  tradition  invariablement 
suivie  désormais  par  tous  les  gouverneurs.  Tous  facilitèrent,  autant 
que  possible,  à  ceux  des  soldats  qui  le  désiraient  leur  établissement 
dans  le  pays;  et,  comme  on  ne  tarda  pas  à  arrêter  (fixer)  Tentretien 
normal  de  700  hommes  à  titre  (1o  irarnison  ordinaire,  ils  devinrent  un 
auxiliaire  permanent  pour  le  recrutement  de  la  population.  Les 
soldats  entretenus  an  Canada  eurent  en  ontre  cette  utilité  que  souvent 
on  les  dispersait  en  cantonnement  chez  les  hahit^^nts,  où  ils  pouvaient 
être  pour  leura  travaux  d'utiles  auxiliaires,  qu'il  eût  été  impossible  de 
se  procurer  dans  ee  pays."  C-ettc  etude  conclut  au  chiffre  de  1000 
hommes,  ee  qui  nous  pamit  au  moins  (louMo  de  la  réalité. 

"  Les  soldats  du  régiment  de  Cariirnan  qui  furent  d'abord  licen- 
ciés, se  groupèrent  auprès  des  centres  déjà  subsistants  :  beaucoup 
d'entre  eux  éjiousèrent  des  fille.^  du  pays  et  entrèrent  dans  les  ran^ 
de  l'ancienne  population,  a  laquelle  ils  communiquèrent  un  levain  de 
leur  esprit  militaire.  Ils  étaient  devenu»  Canadiens  par  leurs  habitudes 
et  leurs  airecuous,  qiuuid  d'autres  compagnies  du  même  régiment 
furent  renvoyées  au  Canada  pour  y  recevoir  leur  congé.  Ainsi,  l'an- 
cienne population  s'est  toujours  maintenue  suj)érieure  en  nombre  aux 
accessions  qu'elle  recevait  et  elle  leur  a  communiqué  son  type  original, 
tel  qu'il  s'était  formé  et  développé  sous  Champiain,  sous  Montmagny 
et  sous  leurs  premiers  successeurs.**  *•* 

"  Le  régiment  de  Carignan,  qui  fut  presque  tout  licencié  ici,  jet* 
Bur  nos  rives  une  nombreus,e  population  appartenant  à  la  meilleure 
aristocratie." 

En  l'absence  de  pièces  officielles  noup  devons  nous  contenter  des 
cpinions  ci-dessus.  Il  est  probable  que  pas  plus  de  400  hommes  du 
régiment  de  Carignan  sont  restés  dans  la  Nouvelle-France  mais,  de 
1670  à  quelques  années  plus  tard,  un  nombre  pareil  est  sorti  des  dé- 
tachements que  le  roi  entretenait  dans  la  colonie,  ce  qui  donnerait 
raison  à  M.  Rameau,  par  exemple,  qui  penche  pour  800  ou  900. 

Citons  enfin  un  chercheur  qui  a  surveillé  cette  question  depuis 
longtemps  et  qui  se  promettait  de  la  tirer  au  clair  :  ^'11  y  a  une  liste 
des  noms  des  officiers  et  soldats  du  régiment  de  Carignan  qui  sont  éta* 
blis  au  Canada.  Leur  nombre,  diversement  évalué  par  lea  historiens, 
était  de  403.  Le  débat  sur  ce  poini  se  trouve,  je  crois,  vi^.  J'avertit 
ceux  qui  croiraient  trouver  là  le  précieux  renseignement  longtemps 
désiré,  que  la  trouvaille  ne  Taut  paa  ce  qu'ils  en  pourraient  espéfier. 
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En  effet,  an  «ait  qu'à  cette  époque  il  était  d'habitude  à  peu  prèer  général 
dé  donner  à  tout  soldat  un  sobriqueit.  Avee  le  temps  ce  nom  se  greffait 
à  sa  personne  et  devenait  le  seul  connu.  Cest  sous  ce  nom  d'emprunt» 
dérivé  le  plus  souvent  de  leurs  particularités  physiques,  morales  ou 
mentales,  que  sont  désignés  la  plupart  des  soldats  dans  cette  liste  : 
La  Bonté,  La  Douceur,  La  Malice,  La  Joie,  Vadeboncœur,  Pretaboire, 
etc.  Rendus  à  la  liberté  et  devenus  colons  ou  artisans,  les  noms  véri- 
tables, le  plus  souvent,  furent  repris.  H  en  résulte,  on  le  comprend, 
un  obstacle  qui  enlève  à  ce  document  une  partie  de  sa  valeur." 

Ijg  relevé  officiel  de  1675  porte  la  population  du  Baâ-Canada  à 
7,832  âmes  ;  celui  de  1676  à  8,415.  Le  roi  trouva  ces  chiffres  trop 
faibles  ;  il  en  exprimait  sa  surprise  dans  une  lettre  du  15  avril  1676, 
TU,  disait^il,  **  le  grand  nombre  de  colons  que  j'ai  envoyés  depuis  quinze 
ou  seize  ans  ;  on  «a  dû  omiettre  un  grand  nombre  d'habitants  *\  Le 
recensement  qui  suivit  indique  qu'on  ne  s'était  guère  trompé,  et  celui 
de  16Ô1  montre  qu'on  ne  pouvait  aller  au-delà.  Il  va  sans  dire  que 
800  coureurs  de  bois  manquaient  à  l'appel,  mais  tout  de  même  Louis 
XIV  avait  dû  faire  des  calcuiâ  un  peu  exagérés.  En  ce  moment,  il 
voyait  en  noir,  étant  sous  le  coup  des  déceptions  que  lui  attirait  sa 
politique  à  Tégard  de  l'Europe.  La  guerre  de  Hollande,  ouverte  en 
1G72  80U8  des  auspices  favorables,  avait  tourné  contre  lui.  Guillaume 
d'Orang-e,  son  grand  adversaire,  surgissait  et,  avec  une  habileté  sur- 
prenant c  unissait  do  son  côté  les  principales  forces  du  continent. 
(■  ndé  se  tenait  à  l'écart  depuis  1671.  Tiirenne  venait  d'être  tué.  La 
iaiblesse  des  généraux  framjais,  le  vide  du  trésor,  le  ralentissement  du 
commerce  par  suite  de  la  guerre  trop  prolongée,  tout  contribuait  à 
diminuer  le  prestige  du  monarque  dont  Fardeur  ambitieuse  avait  pro- 
duit ces  revers  do  fortune.  Nous  n'avions  plus  à  att<^Tidre  de  la  France 
i'aide  si  nécessaire  a  une  colonie  déjà  commencée,  non  encore  sifTermie. 
Pour  siireroit  de  malheur,  le  Canada,  privé  de  Talon,  ne  comptait  plus 
personne  pour  activer  ii^  progrès  matériels,  l'agriculture  en  premier 
lieu.  T;e  comte  de  Frontenac  s'en  tenait  au  dévrlo[>pement  de  la 
traite  de.-  pelleteries.  "Il  est  certain,  dit  M.  ixatiuuu,  que,  à  partir  de 
1675,  on  ne  trouve  plus  dans  le«  actes  du  gouvernement  français  le 
zèle  qu'il  avait  montré  pi i  rrdi  ninient  pour  le  Canada.***  Plus  de 
sollicitude  active,  ]du.>;  trenvois  de  colons,  à  peini>  (juelques  recrues 
pour  le>  troupes,  et  un  abandon  de  pins  en  plus  prononcé  de  la  colonie 
à  sa  propre  faiblesse."  Ce  qui  sauva  le  pays  de  la  ruine  et  maintint 
tant  bien  que  mal  la  situation,  ce  furent  les  enfants  du  sol.  La  colo- 
nisation avait  pris  une  assiette  solide  et,  si  peu  étendue  qu'elle  nous 
paraisse  à  cette  époque,  son  rôle  primait  tous  If^  autres  moyens  d'exis- 
tence; elle  résista  même  au  fâcheux  entraînement  du  commerce  des 
pelleteries,  mais  non  sans  éprouver  sur  ce  point  des  pertes  en  hommes. 
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qui  ne  pouvaient  se  com  penser.  Lee  fonctionnaires,  étraogien  au 
ijitérêtii  canadiens,  ne  se  faisaient  pas  faute  d'alfaiblir  le  noyau  des 
cultivateurs  on  dirigeant  vers  los  courses  lointaines  les  fils  doi:  habitants. 

Le  plan  de  Talon  oonsistait  à  former  une  ligne  militaire  entre  les 
Iroquois  et  nous  par  le  moyen  de  soldats  licenciés  qui  deviendraient 
cultivateurs  et,  in  cela^  il  disait  se  modeler  sur  les  Romains.  C'était, 
en  effet,  tellement  romain  qu'il  ne  fut  pas  capable  de  Texécuter.  Le 
climat  du  nord,  la  neige,  la  forêt,  les  grandes  distances  d'un  lieu  à  un 
autre,  la  {K'nurie  des  ressourcée  en  tous  genres,  ne  ressemblaient  pas 
juix  admirables  pays  en  pleine  culture  dont  les  soldats  de  la  Répu- 
blique massacraient  les  habitants  et  prenaient  les  fermes  prospère*. 
Louis  XIV  voulait  établir  le  système  féodal:  de*»  censitaires  ayant  pour 
chefs  des  seigneurs  moitié  civils  moitié  militaires,  comme  les  Saxons  de 
('lovis,  mais  il  ne  prit  jamais  la  |>eine  de  traduire  sa  pensée  dans  îesens 
pratique,  (lovis,  arrivant  au  Poitou  avec  ses  bandi\<  de  cultivateurs- 
soldats,  avait  enlevé  les  plus  belles  terres  aux  Latins  et  s'y  était  instal- 
lé. CV  tait  une  civilisati"îi  <]nt,  le  sabre  n  ia  main,  remplaçait  l'am  len 
ordre  civilisé.  Que!  ra])|)ori  co6  choses  pouvaient-elles  avoir  avec  le 
C  anada  sauvage  'i — aucun. 

vm 

Un  mot,  une  di^^rebsion  au  .^ujot  du  régiment  de  Carignan,  i>our 
lui  dire  adieu.  Sa  rentrée  en  France,  sa  troi.-^ième  ou  quatriètiie  ré- 
loriiie,  j)iii>  la  Laierre  de  Hollande  s^nt  les  premières  choses  à  remar- 
quer. \.o  avril  Louis  XIV  dénonçait  aux  Provinces-Unies  l'ou- 
verture des  hostilités  et,  bientôt  après,  il  >'avan(  a  avec  130,000  soldats. 
Le  IG  niai  il  écrivait  au  comte  de  Frontcnae,  noinnié  frouverneur  du  Ca- 
nada, l'instruisant  de  cette  démarche.  Le  It  juin  eut  lieu  le  célèbre 
passagt^  du  Rhin. 

Il  nous  a  été  impossible  de  suivre  le  régiment  qui  nous  intéresse, 
à  travers  e<'tte  campajrne  et  bien  d'autres.  Ijc  P.  Daniel,  notre  seul 
^ruide  en  cela.  e.st  peu  précis  et  nous  ne  Tavon.s  deviné  qu'à  l'aide 
d'autres  sources — encore  y  est-il  plutôt  question  du  chef  que  des 
soldais  : 

"  Au  prince  de  Cari;j:nan  succéda  le  comte  de  Soissou^.  au  comte 
de  Soissons  le  marquis  «le  Lijrnerae,  et  puis  M.  de  Cotteron  et  M.  de 
Cebret.**  I^a  colonelle  de  Salières  y  était  toujours  avec  son  drajK^au 
blanc  et  avait  pour  capitaine  VL.  de  Salières,  fils  de  celui  qui  avait  été 
colonel  du  régiment  en  Canada.  £n  1714,  sur  la  liste  des  régiments 
d'*infanierie,  M.  de  Ccbrot  est  porté  à  la  tète  dn  régiment  du  Perche, 
nom  que  le  régiment  de  Carignan  avait  pris  sous  ^  de  Lignenic,  vers 
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1700.  Le  successeur  de  ce  deniier,  M.  de  Cotteron,  ayant  été  tué  en 
1707,  au  combat  de  Turin,  on  peut  penaer  ^ue  le  régiment  était  aloni 
avec  lui.  Au  mois  d'octobre  1718,  le  régent  fit  consentir  M.  de  Salières 
à  ne  plus  porter  le  drapeau  blanc  dans  sa  compagnie,  laquelle  il  lui 
conserva,  le  dédommageant  jmr  un  brevet  de  colonel. 

Tje  prince  Eugène-Maurice  de  Oarignan,  de  la  famille  de  Savoie, 
fut  induit  par  sa  mère,  qui  appartemait  à  la  maison  de  Bourbon,  à 
épouser  (1656)  Olympe  Mancini,  nièoe  de  Mazarin,  et  ce  dernier  fit  re- 
vivre pour  le  prince  le  titre  de  comte  de  Soisgons,  de  sorte  que  Olympe 
est  toujours  cit^c  comme  *'  comtesse  de  Soi^sons  '*  ou  encore  *'  madame 
b.  comtesse  "  tout  court.  Elle  dominait  absolument  son  mari.  On 
a  rendu  celui-ci  assez  ridicule  en  prétendant  que  Molière  a  pris  de  lui 
le  mot  cle  M.  Jourdain  qui  s'étoniie  rie  faire  de  la  prose.  "  C'était 
d'ailleurs,  dit  un  luoL-^raphc,  un  brave  militaire  qui  avait  fort  bien  servi  ; 
il  s'était  signalé  à  la  bataille  des  Dunes  (16Ô8)  sous  Turenne  et  v  nvait 
culbuté  Tinfanierie  espagnole,  à  la  tête  dies  Suisses  qu'il  commandait. 
11  fut  envoyé  en  emba^^sade  extraordinaire  au  couronnement  de  Charles 
n  nCGl),  et  il  se  battit  en  duel  avec  un  lord  qui  avait  mal  parlé  du 
roi  de  France.  11  fit  les  c^impagiies  de  Flandres  et  de  Hollande 
(1667,  1672)  et  fut  un  des  phi*  braves  au  passage  du  iihin.  il  allait 
rejoindre  rarmée  de  Turenn  ■  en  Allemajrne  quand  il  mourut  (1673) 
ai^sez  subitement  Olympe  lui  avait  donné  trois  filles  et  cinq  fils 

dont  Tun,  né  à  Paris  en  1663,  fut  le  fameux  {>rince  Eugène,  allié  de 
Marib(.)r()u;jb.  qui  pesa  si  cruelieiueut  sur  les  destinées  de  la  France  à 
la  fin  du  règ^ne  do  Louis  XIV.  Ce  monarque  avait  été  élevé  avec 
Olympe  et  il  l'aimait  ;  les  coups  que  lui  portait  le  fils  devaient  être 
pour  lui  doublement  sensii)U> — mais  la  mère  avait  encouru  la  dis- 
grâce de  son  ancien  amant,  de  sorte  que  la  conduite  du  prince  Eugène 
res&enible  fort  à  la  vengeance.  "  Rien  n'était  pareil,  observe  le  duc 
de  Saint-Simon,  à  la  splendeur  de  la  comtesse  de  Soissons,  de  chez  qui 
le  roi  ne  bougeait,  avant  et  après  son  mariage,  et  qui  était  la  maîtresse 
de  la  cour,  des  fêtes  et  des  grâces  En  1679-80.  elle  tomba  sous  des 
intrigues  de  cour  et  se  sauva  à  l'étranger.  Colbert,  fidèle  au  souvenir 
de  Marazin,  avait  protégé  ses  nièces;  Louvoie,  ennemi  <le  Colbert,  persé- 
cuta Olympe  ;  "  il  la  poursuivit  jusque  dans  les  enfers  '\  selon  les 
termes  de  l'abbé  de  Cboisy.  Elle  erra  vingt-huit  ans  hors  de  Fniuce 
et  mourut  à  Bnizdlea  en  1708,  âgée  de  68  ans,  au  moment  des  plus 
grandes  TÎctoiies  de  son  fils. 

Panni  les  corps  français  d'où  l'on  tira  des  détachements  pour  les 
envoyer  en  Amérique,  au  secours  de  Washington  (1776-78)  il  y  avait 
le  30"  du  Perche  qui  fournit  1,064  hommes.  Quatre  autres  en  donnè- 
îent  davantage.  Le  contingent  total  fat  de  25,658  hommes  sortis  de 
34  régiments. 
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IX 

Nous  ATOBB  expliqué  l'origine  des  oouieun  de  bois.  Ce  qui  ya 
MÛTre  complète  le  tableau. 

L'arrivée  des  troupee  introduisit  le  relâchement  dans  les  mœurs 
et  donna  une  funeste  atteinte  à  cette  simplicité  primitive^  à  cette 
charité  généreuse  que  nous  avons  admirées  tant  de  fois  et  qui,  pendajit 
près  de  trente  ans,  avaient  fait  comme  le  caractère  particulier  de  Ville> 
marie.  Eu  envoyant  le  régiment  de  Carignan  dans*  son  entier^  sane 
choisir  les  soldats  et  les  ofiSciers,  on  devait  semer  et  on  sema  en  effet 
Tivraie  parmi  le  bon  grain.  Quelqui's-uns  des  chefs  militaires  furent 
même  un  grand  sujet  de  scandale.  .  .  Les  exemples  scandaleux  de  La 
Fréaière  et  notamment  pon  trafic  illicite  avec  les  sauvages,  trouvèrent 
un  trop  grand  nombre  d'imitateurs  parmi  les  officiers  des  troupes,  et 
eurent,  pour  toiile  la  coloiiîo,  les  plus  tristes  n'^iilfats.  miliiaires 
devenus  trafiqueurs,  songrarît  avant  tout  à  leur^  intérêts  privés,  sem- 
Mèrent.  au  lieu  de  concourir  à  l'établi^^sement  du  jyays,  n'y  ptre  venus 
que  pour  conspirer  sa  ruine  par  le  commerce  avec  les  sauvage^,,  à  qui 
ils  donnaient  des  liqueurs  fortes  en  échange  de  leurs  pelleteries.  TIp 
occasionnèrent  dans  la  colonie  d'iiorrihlee*  dét*ordres  de  la  part  de  ces 
barbares,  et  les  cliosets  allèrent  même  si  loin  que  plusieurs:  de»  habi- 
tants des  Trois-Rivières,  du  cap  de  la  Madeleine,  de  Champlain, 
crurent  devoir  en  informer  le  Conseil  de  Québec.  Ils  se  plaignirent 
de  ce  que,  malgré  les  défense  tant  de  fois  réitérées,  on  envoyait  des 
gens  de  guerre  traiter  des  boissons  enivrantes,  aux  sauvages,  et  en  si 
grande  quantité,  qu'à  Yilleniarie,  aux  Trois-Eivières,  à  Cli  ci  iiu  H  a  m ,  au 
cap  de  la  Madeleine,  à  Batisctan,  à  Sainte-Anne,  on  rencontrait  de  ces 
derniers  perpétuellement  ivres,  se  livrant  aux  désordres  les  plus  mons- 
trueux que  pouvait  produire  l'ivresse  dans  ces  barbares.  Ils  ajoutèrent 
que  ces  gens  de  guerre,  non  contents  de  traiter  avec  les  sauvages  dans 
les  habitations,  les  suivaient  à  la  chasse  sous  divers  prétextes»  d'où  il 
arrivait  que,  par  leurs  ivrogneries  continuelles,  les  sauvages  étaient 
tellement  détournés  de  cet  exercice,  qu'ils  ne  rapportaient  que  le  demi 
quart  des  pelleteries  qu'on  eût  pu  espérer  d'eux  sans  cela." 

Par  l'arrêt  du  10  novembre  1668,  il  était  permis  ^'à  tous  les 
Français,  habitants  de  la  KouveHe-France,  de  vendre  et  débiter  toutes 
sortes  de  boissons  aux  sauvages  qui  en  voudront  acheter  d'eux  et 
traiter  ". 

Le  terme  "tous  lea  Français  habitants"  paraît  avoir  été  choisi 
pour  désigner  les  colons,  mais  il  arriva  que  "  les  volontaires,  les  vaga- 
bonds et  d'autres  se  crurent  autorisés,  ausai  bien  que  les  habitants  ou 

les  colons  proprement  dits,  à  vendre  des  boissons  aux  Sauvages,  ce  qui 
donna  lieu  à  des  rixes  fâcheuses  entre  les  Français 
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La  permission  de  traiter  de  la  boisson  enivrante  était  restreinte 
AUX  liabitations  des  blancs.  Défense  était  faite  d'en  porter  dans  les 
bois,  mais  il  était  difficile  de  faire  observer  cette  règle  dans  un  pays  si 
vaste  où  il  n'y  avait  d'autres  troupes  que  les  garnisons  de  Québec, 
des  Trois-Rivières  et  de  Villemarie,  si  peu  conisidérables  qu'à  peine 
suffisaient-elles  pour  maintenir  l'ordre  dans  ces  trois  postes.  Ainsi, 
au  mois  juillet  1670,  M.  de  Courcellcs  ayant  appris  qu'on  avail  ren- 
contré ilr-  coureurs  de  bois  à  soixante  ou  quatre-vingts  lieues  au- 
dessus  de  Villemarie,  avait  ordonné  au  juge  de  ce  lieu  d'informer 
contre  eux,  et  au  commandant,  qui  était  alors  M.  de  la  Motte,  de 
donner  main-forte  pour  les  poursuivre  et  les  arrêter  ;  mais  que  pouvait 
faire  ce  commandant  avec  ûix  soldats  de  garnison,  pour  saisir  à  une  si 
jmnde  distance  des  hommes  qui  formaient  entre  eux  des  ligues  et 
iiiarchaient  toujours  en  armes  'f  11  arriva  de  là  que  l'impunité  de  ces 
désordres  fut  cause  que  le  nombre  des  coureurs  de  bois  s'accrut  con- 
sidérablement." **■ 

"  Des  soldats  du  régiment  de  Carignan  se  mirent  dans  Fesprit  de 
vouloir  courir  les  bois  avec  lee  Iroquois  et  de  les  suivre  partout  dans 
leuTB  ehMB68,  Ils  se  précautionn^ent  de  beaucoup  d'eau-de-vie  et 
partirent  saiu  le  dire  à  panMmne.  Us  aveirtiieiLt  de  leur  départ  quel- 
qu'un de  leore  oflBckn  eenlement,  qui  aidait  même  à  les  mettre  en  état 
de  faire  oe  voyage,  dans  l'espérance  d'y  avoir  un  peu  de  part  Cinq  de 
CBS  soldats,  qui  étaient  déjà  stylés  à  ces  sortes  de  voyages,  et  qui  savaient 
la  nmte  de  cette  rivière  et  lee  endroits  où  les  Iroquois  avaient  coutume 
de  chasser  partirent  la  nuit  et  arrivèrent  à  la  Pointe-Claire  du  lac  Sainte 
Louis  où  ils  trouvèrent  un  Iroquois  qui  avait  son  canot  plein  de  peaux 
d'élans.  Ces  soldats  lui  demandèrent  s'il  ne  voulait  pas  boire  un  coup 
d*eau-de-vie  ;  il  répondit  que  non.  Voyant,  néanmoins,  qu'on  lui 
voulait  donner  à  boire  gratuitement  et  sans  intérêt,  il  accepta  l'o&e 
qu'<m  lui  faisait.  Cda  l'engagea  à  en  boire  davantage  et,  à  force  de 
Texciter,  il  en  but  tant  qu'il  se  saoula  mort-ivre.  Ces  soldats,  le 
voyant  hors  de  raison  et  sans  connaissance,  lui  attaebèrent  une  pierre 
au  col  et  le  jettèrent  dans  Peau,  au  large  du  lac.  Les  autres  Iro- 
quois»  qui  avaimt  fait  leur  cbasse,  étant  rendus  à  Montréal,  deman- 
dèrent, quelque  temps  après»  si  on  ne  l'avait  pas  vu.  On  leur  dit  que 
non — tellement  qu'ils  le  crurent  noyé  le  long  du  saut  de  la  rivière 
des  Outaouas.  Cependant,  quelques  sauvages,  allant  ou  revenant  de 
la  chasse,  aperçurent  un  corps  flottant  sur  l'eau,  soit  que  la  corde  qui 
ier?ait  à  lui  attacher  la  pierre  au  col  fut  rompue  ou  qu'elle  ne  fut  pas 
asses  pesante.  Ils  furent  droit  vers  ce  corps  et  reconnurent  celui  dont 
on  ne  savait  point  de  nouvelles.  Ils  le  transportèrent  à  Montréal  et, 
dans  les  plaintes  qu'ils  firent,  ils  représentèrent  que,  dans  leurs  chasses, 
li  n'y  avait  pas  eu  d'autres  sauvages  qu'eux  et,  par  conséquent,  il  n'y 
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avait  que  des  Fran(,ai8  qui  pouvaient  avoir  tue  leur  camarade.    On  fit 
d'exactes  recherr-he-s  pour  découvrir  les  auteurs  de  cette  action,  sans 
pouToir  réussir.    Lt   .-c»idat6,  après  avoir  fait  ce  coup,  apportèrent  nui- 
tamment l<*s  pelleteries  chez  leur  olTicier  et  lui  firent  accroire  qu'iië  les 
avaient  traitées  avec  dos  Iroquois  qui  étaient  retournés  à  la  chasse.  Cet 
Oj'licier  en  donna  en        i tient  à  quelqu'un,  car  o/était  l'usage  de  s'en 
servir  au  lieu  de  niminaïc  dans  le  pays.    Celui  (jui  les  avait  eues  de  cet 
olîicier  lf»s  avait  aussi  données  à  quelque  autre  et,  de  cette  manière, 
elles  étaient  passées  en  plusieurs  mains.    Il  arriva  qu'un  Français  en 
ayant  une,  la  porta  chez  un  marchand  où  se  trouvèrent  présenta  dee 
Iroquois,  qui  la  reconnurent  par  la  marque  différente  que  chacun  d'eux 
met  à  sa  pelleterie.  Ils  la  saisirent  pour  la  porter  sur  le  champ  au 
commandant  de  la  ville.  On  fit  Tenir  le  Balançais,  qui  fut  questionné 
pour  savoir  de  qui  il  avait  eu  cette  peau.  Il  nomma  la  personne  qui 
la  lui  avait  donnée.  On  la  fit  appeler  ;  eUe  nomma  aussi  celle  dont 
elle  l'avait  reçue,  et  on  reconnut  par  ce  moyen  qu'elle  était  venue  en 
premier  lieu  de  la  maison  oii  demeurait  l'officier.   On  y  fouilla,  et 
plusieurs  peaux  de  la  même  marque  s'y  trouvèrent  qui  furent  recon> 
nues  appartenant  à  ce  sauvage  assassiné.   Ces  preuves  ne  laissèrent 
plus  de  doute  qu'il  avait  été  tué  par  des  soldats.  Ces  soldats,  dans 
ce  temps-Ià»  étaient  partis  derechef  pour  traiter  de  l'eau-de-vie  dans 
la  rivière  des  Outaouas,  après  avoir  remboursé  l'officier  de  la  première 
a\  ance  et  de  la  dernière  qu'il  leur  avût  faite^  pour  le  reste  du  butin  de 
i'Iroquois  qu'ils  avaient  assassiné.   H  fut  oidonné  à  l'officier  de  les 
arrêter  aussitôt  qu'ilb  seraient  de  retour,  ou  d'avertir  afin  de  les  punir 
et  de  rendre  justice  aux  Iroquois — car  on  les  entendait  dîjà  mur- 
murer.  Ils  donnaient  à  connaître  que  leur  indignation  était  asaex 
f;randc  pour  renouveler  la  guerre,  si  on  avait  manqué  de  leur  faire 
rai-^nn  de  cet  assassin.  "*    Les  auteurs  de  cet  assassin  n'ayant  point  de 
retraite  plus  assurée  que  cheas  leur  officier,  arrivèrent  la  nuit  chea  lui 
où  ils  furent  arrêtés  et  mis  en  prison.    Le  conseil  de  guerre  s'étant 
assemblé  pour  le?  juger,  ils  avouèrent,  dans  les  premieres  interroga- 
tions, le  crime  dont  on  les  accusait  et  furent  condamnés,  tous  les  cinq, 
à  être  passés  par  les  armes,  en  presence  des  Iroquois.    On  les  fit  con- 
duire et  attaelier,  tous  les  cinq,  chat  un  à  un  poteau.    Le>  Iroquois 
s'étonnèrent  de  l'ample  justice  qu'on  leur  rendait  et  demandèrent  grâce 
pour  quatre.  j)arcc  que  n'ayant  perdu  qu'nji  hnmni(\  il  n">tait  pas  juste, 
disaient-ils.  d'en  défaire  cinq,  mais  un  seulement.    On  leur  lit  eom- 
preiulre  que  les  cin(]  étaient  éo-alemerit  criminels  et  méritaient  sans 
exception  la  inurt.    Les  Iroquois,  qui  ne  s'attendaient  pas  n  une  satis- 
faction 81  étendue,  redoublèrent  leurs  instances  pour  obtenir  la  ;^ràee 
de  quatre  et  firent  pour  ce  sujet  des  présents  de  colliers  de  porcelaine, 
mais  on  ne  les  écouta  pas  et  on  les  passa  tous  les  cinq  par  les  armes.'" 
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Frontenac  écrivait  à  Colbert,  le  2  novembre  1672  :  "Il  faudrait 
envoyer  ici  quelques  troupes,  qui  seraient  très  nécessaires  pour  main- 
tenir ce  pays  en  repcfâ,  en  empêchant  les  défîordrf^  dc^  coureurs  de 
Lois  qui,  si  l'on  n*y  prend  garde,  deviendront  comme  les  bandits  de 
Naples  et  les  boucaniers  de  Saint-Domingue.  Leur  nombre  s'aug- 
mente tous  \e&  juun>,  nonobstant  toutet  les  ordonnancée  qu'un  a  faites, 
et  que  j"ai  encore  renouvelées,  avec  plus  de  sévérité  qu'auparavant. 
Leur  insolence,  à  ce  qu'on  m'a  dit,  va  au  point  de  faire  des  ligues  et  de 
semer  des  billets  pour  s  attrouper,  menaçant  de  faire  des  forts  et  d'aller 
4a  côté  de  Manate  et  d'Orange,  où  ils  se  vantent  qu'ils  seront  reçus  et 
auoni  toute  protection." 

X 

Le  lecteur  demande  des  ezplicationfl — ^toujours.  Lea  déftailB 
nous  manquent,  qu'importe  1  il  faut  qu'on  explique.  Chaqne  fois  qu'il 
('agit  du  régiment  de  Caxîgnan,  les  opinions  étant  indécises,  on  insiste, 
néanmoins,  pour  avoir  un  ezpoeé  dalr  et  préds  de  tonte  la  subetance. 
Comment  le  donner  pnisqne  les  pièces  eesentieUes  font  défaut  ? 

Lee  neuf  paragraphes  qui  précèdent  devraient  suffire,  à  la  rigueur, 
pour  l'acquit  de  notre  tftche,  cependant  un  point  n'a  pas  été  mis  en 
lunière^  savoir  :  les  noms  des  offlcienr  du  régiment  et  même,  si  pos- 
sible, des  notes  sur  chacun  d'eux. 

Il  n'y  a  paa  de  liste  connue  de  ces  hommee.  Cest  avec  patience 
et  longueur  de  temps  que  nous  en  avons  retrouvé  un  certain  nombre  ; 
peat-être  en  avons-noua  assez  i>our  compiendre  le  rôle  qu'ils  jouaient, 
du  moins  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  parti  resté  en  Canada.  On  peut  lea 
dasser  comme  suit  : 

Tués  en  Canada. 

FAiguesmortes  périt  dans  la  retraite,  à  la  fin  de  février  K66^ 
avant  qoe  d'avoir  traversé  le  lac  Cbamplain. 

En  juin  1666,  furent  tués  près  du  fort  Saînte>Anne,  au  lac  Champs 
lain:  Chuy,  Karin,  Chamat,  Moniagny  et  le  ca^taine  Traveray. 
Comme  il  n'est  fait  mention  que  de  trois  officiers,  nous  croyons  que- 
Chasy,  Marin  et  Traversy  étaient  ces  peraonnea  ;  alora  Chamat  et  Mon- 
tagni  deviendraient  des  sumoma  appartenant  à  deux  d'entre  eux. 

Le  lieut^mnt  Du  Luques  ou  De  Luc  périt  durant  la  marche  de 
retour,  rautomne  de  1666.  Un  officier  du  nom  de  De  Chaulny  fut  tué 
par  lea  Lroquois  (L'abbé  Daniel:  QuelqtuB  eontmporainB,  p.  34.) 

See.  1. 190S.  S. 
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Bipassés  en  France,  au  dont  la  trace  se  perd  après  1668. 

Beanbel,  officier  Tolontaiie;  Salampar;  Sauvole;  De  Saint-Nioolas; 
François  de  Shunte-Croix,  liefate&aat  de  la  compagnie  de  SidxBC  Dni^; 
Bugal  on  Dngas;  renseigne  Darienne,  oommandant  une  eeconade  an 
fort  Sainte-Anne  en  1666;  le  HenteoDMnt  Françoit  Fénmd,  prunier 
aide-de-camp;  le  capitaine  Froment;  Valentin Frapîer^  dear  de  Beaure- 
gard, lieutenant;  le  eleor  Flottant»  èheYalier  de  Leacure;  capitaine 
liazîjnin;  lOgnazdet,  lieutenant  de  la  eompagnie  colonelle;  B^ançois 
de  Kontail^  eienr  de  Glérac,  capitaine  au  régiment  du  Poitou;  capi- 
taine La  Fouille,  onde  de  Philippe  Gauthier  de  Comporté;  capitaine 
de  Latour;  Nicolas  de  Choisy,  <»det  de  la  compagnie  Maximin;  In- 
dent-Alexandre Tabourean  de  Véronne,  enseigne  de  la  compagnie 
Bertiiier;  capitaine  Bougemont,  commandant  an  fort  Sainte-Thérèea 
en  1666;  Jean  Nicolas,  sienr  de  Brandis,  enseigne;  Jean  lAumonier, 
sieur  de  Trarer^,  enseigne  au  régiment  d'Orléans. 

Le  chevalier  Alexandre  de  Ohaumont,  né  vers  1640,  était  maré- 
chal des  caTnT>>  ot  armées  du  roi.  H  a  dû  retourner  en  France  Fan- 
tomne  de  1666.  En  1685  on  renvoya  embassadeur  auprès  du  roi  de 
Siam. 

A  Québec,  le  22  novembre  1607,  au  mariage  de  J.-B.  Morin  dit 
Rochebelle,  qui  devint  membre  du  conseil  supérieur  de  Québec,  était 
présent  "Louis  De  Canchy,  sieur  De  LeroUe".  T^e  Journal  des 
Jésuites  note  que  "  M*"  de  Lcrolcs  était  cousin  de  Monsieur  de  Tracy 
Nicolas  Porrot  dit  que  "  M""  de  Xoirolle,  neveu  de  Jî'"  de  Tracy  "  était 
prisonnier  des  Trnqnois  au  rniumpucement  de  l'éité  de  1666.  II  re- 
tourna à  Québec  et  repassa  en  i'ranee. 

Le  capitaine  Isaac  Berthier,  fl)i  régiment  de  rAllier,  servant  an- 
près  de  M,  de  Tracy,  était  à  Québec  le  12  août  1665,  témoin  du.  ma- 
riage d'Henri  Brault.  Est-ee  lui  qui  re})a>sa  en  France  vers  1669, 
d'après  Fabbé  François  Daniel  ?    Oui,  probablement. 

Eti  1  <)()<■,  était  ^rarde-inag-asin  à  Québec,  Nicolas  Grisard,  sieur  des 
Ormeaux.  Le  5  décembre,  môme  année,  à  Québec,  Koch  Thoery,  sieur 
de  rOrmeau,  natif  de  Saint-André  de  Gailac,  diocèse  d'Alby  en  Lan- 
guedoc, lieutenant  au  régiment  de  la  reine,  épousait  Marie-Rogère  Le 
Page,  de  Saint-Martin  de  Clainuiocy,  diocèse  d'Autun,  en  Bourgogne.*** 
Tl  est  mentionné  aussi  comme  enseigne  de  la  compagnie  de  M. 
Dugué.  On  peut  lire  dans  Faillon,  III,  393-96,  le  curieux  récit  de 
Taltaque  à  main  armée  dont  il  l'ut  Tobjet,  à  Montréal,  en  1671,  de  la 
part  de  deux  officiers,  de  Morel  et  Carrion.  Les  personnes  présentes 
étaient  madame  de  l'Ormeau,  Picoté  do  Belestre,  Charles  Le  Moyiie  de 
Longueuil,  deux  prêtres,  MM.  de  Casson  et  Frémont,  un  marchand  de 
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U  Bocheile  nommé  Baston,  nu  domestique  appellé  GiU«6.  Koafl  ne 
connaissons  pas  la  suite  de  la  carrière  du  wear  de  FOrmeau,  sauf  qu'il 
était  décédé  ayant  1681,  d'apiéa  le  recensement  de  Québec  cette  aimée. 

Aumôniers, 

Meesire  Flavien  de  Saint-Pons,  prêtre,  appelé  Tabbé  de  Carignan, 
était  aumônier  du  régiment.  U  est  cité  aux  Trois^BiTièree,  en  mai 
1666»  et  résidait  à  Chambly  Tautomne  de  1667  ;  paraît  être  retourné 
en  France  Pamiée  suivante. 

I/abbé  Jean-Baptiste  Dubois  d'Egriseilles,  arrivé  le  19  août  1665, 
avec  M.  de  Salières,  accompagna  l'armée  l'automne  de  1666  et  faillit 
périr  de  misère.  En  octobre  1667,  il  était  résident  an  fort  de 
Chambly  :  en  mai  1671,  on  le  voit  aux  Trois-Bivières  ;  en  juillet  1674, 
il  âgure  à  Montréal.  Son  départ  pour  la  France  paraît  avoir  en  lieu 
en  octobre  1680.  "* 

Le  père  Thierry  Beschefer,  jésuite,  arrivé  à  Québec  le  19  juin 
1665,  avoc  des  compagnies  du  régiment  de  Carignan,  se  rendit  jus- 
qu'aux Trois-Hivières  où  le«  soldats  devaient  tenir  garnison,  mais 
atteint  d'une  fièvre  continue,  il  retourna  à  Québec  le  14  octobre  suivant. 
Il  alla  comme  missionnaire  chez  les  Agniers  en  1670.  On  lo  trouve 
supérieur  du  collège  de  Québec  durant  plusieurs*  années,  puis  il  passa 
en  France.  P^n  1G91,  il  s'embarqua  pour  revenir,  mais  il  paraît  qu'il 
ne  séjourua  pas  longtemps  dans  la  colonie  et  s'en  retourna  en 
France. 

Passés  en  Acadie. 

Hubert  d'Ândigny  de  Grandfontainey  capitaine  eu  zégimenit  du 
Poitou,  puis  à  celui  de  Carignan»  s'était  vite  familiarisé  avec  la  vie  des 
bois  et  la  guerre  des  sauvages.  Vers  1669  il  obtenait  le  grade  de 
major.  Le  6  mars  1670,  furent  rédigées,  **  pour  le  chevalier  de  Chrand- 
f cntaine  des  instructions  afin  d'aller  commander  en  Acadie  et  solli- 
citer "auprès  des  officiers  de  Sa  Majesté  Britannique,  commandant  à 
présent  au  dit  pays'%  la  restitution  des  terres,  fdaces  et  seigneuries 
qui  devaient  être  remisée  an  roi  de  France  en  vertu  du  traité  de  Bréda 
fait  en  1667.  En  1670  partirent  donc  de  Québec  une  trrateine  de 
soldats,  le  capitaine  de  Chambly,  le  lieutenant  ICaraon  de  Joybert  de 
Soulanges,  l'enseigne  de  Villieu  et  l'enseigne  Vincent  de  Saint- 
Castin,  sous  les  ordres  de  Grandfontaine.  Les  Anglais  rendirent 
immédiatement  le  Maine,  le  sud  du  Nouveau -Brunswick,  la  Nouvelle- 
Ecosse,  le  pays  des  Msiéchites  et  baie  des  Chaleurs,  les  îles  Saint- 
Jean  et  du  cap  Breton.  En  1678  Grandfontaine  étant  rappelé  en 
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Prance,  ce  fut  Charnbly  qui  le  remplaça.  Gnmdfontaiiie  reprit  la 
direction  deh  afîaires  en  1G82. 

Le  capitaine  Jacques  de  Charnbly  érigea  le  fort  Saml-Loui?  sur 
la  rivière  Richelieu,  l'été  di?  1665.  ot  y  resta  commandant.   Il  prit  j^rt 
aux  expéditions  contre  les  Iroquois  en  1666.    La  sei^'^neiirie  du  fort 
Saint-Louis  (Charnbly)  lui  fut  accordée  le  29  orti  bre  1672  ;  l'acte 
porte  :     capitaine  au  régiment  de  Cariguan  et  eomiiiiiiidant  les  troupe» 
en  Canada''.    Le  comte  de  Frontenac  venait  d'arriver  dan*  le  pays. 
Il  avait  nommé  M.  de  Charnbly  "  commandant  de  toaieîj  les  habitations 
depuis  la  Rivière  du  Loup  (Châteauguay)  à  celle  de  Saint -François  (du 
Lac)  jusqu'au  Long  Saut  (sur  l'Ottawa),  à   l'exception  de  Tile  de 
Montréal       Frontenac  ajoute  que  l'habitation  du  fort  Saini-Louit,  où 
réside  cet  officier,  est  la  plus  jolie  de  tout  le  Canada.    C'est  ver?  cette 
date,  croyons-nous,  que  Charnbly  épousa  M''«  de  Thauvenet  dont  la 
sœur  aînée  ét<iit  mariée  à  François  Ilenel,  sieur  de  Laiiemère.  Le 
régiment  de  Cari^^iiua  était  alors  repassé  en  France.    M.  de  Charnbly 
reçut  le  grade  de  capitaine  dans  le  détaciicjuciit  d  iulanterie  que  le 
ministère  de  la  marine  entretenait  parmi  nous  et  que  l'on  appelait 
improprement  "  troupes  de  la  marine  ",  puisqu'il  ne  renfermait  paa 
de  mariiiB.   En  1673  M.  de  Charnbly  commandait  à  Pentagoët  sur  ]& 
côte  du  Maine  et,  Tannée  suivante,  attaqué  par  on  corsaire  hollandaig, 
il  reçut  une  blessure  grave,  le  poète  se  rendit,  son  commandant  fut  ran- 
çonné, selon  la  coutume  des  écumeurs  de  mer.  Peu  après,  M.  de 
Grandfontaine  partant  pour  la  France,  notre  officier  devint  gouverneur 
de  l'Acadie  où  il  resta  jusqu'à  1679,  étant  alaxs  envo3ré  à  la  Grenade^ 
ensuite  à  la  Martinique  où  il  mourut  dans  cette  dernière  fonction.  Ses 
appointements  lui  étaient  payés  en  sucre,  principal  produit  de  lUe. 
Sa  femme  lui  survécut.  E  paraîtrait  que,  un  jour,  ayant  fait  fouetter 
un  nègre  qui  ne  lui  appartenait  paar,  elle  reçut  une  réprimande  du 
ministre  d»  colonies,  comme  on  le  voit  dans  une  dépêche  que  M.  J.-O. 
Dion  nous  a  montrée.   Le  fief  de  Charnbly  passa,  après  sa  mort,  à  son 
neveu  Bené  Hertel,  qui  prit  l'habitude  de  signer    Cbambly  '*,  et  qui 
fut  tué  dans  la  campagne  de  1708  contre  les  provinces  anglaises. 

Pierre  de  Joybert,  sieur  de  Marson,  né  vers  1644  à  Saint-Hilaire 
de  Soulangos  en  Champagne,  était  lieutenant  de  la  compagnie  de 
Grandfontaine  au  régiment  du  Poitou  et  fit  la  guerre  de  1666  avec  le 
régiment  de  Carignan  contre  les  Iroquois.  En  septembre  1668,  il 
paraît  être  revenu  de  France  mêlé  à  une  affaire  de  marchandises  et  à 
des  bagarres  qui  auraient  eu  lieu  sur  le  navire  la  Sainte-Anm  durant 
la  traversée  ;  il  }  eist  fait  mention  principalement  de  barriques  de  vin. 
Le  sieur  de  Joybert  commençait  probablement  alors  son  métier  de 
trafiquant  de  fourrureè.  Au  mois  de  septembre  1670,  le  chevalier  de 
^grandfontaine  reçut  du  capitaine  Walker  le  fort  de  Pentagouet  à  titr« 
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de  gmiveniear  français  de  VAemâÎB,  et  Joybert  de  IfaiBon,  agissant 
comme  major,  prit  pomesaioii  de  Port-Boyai  et  de  Jemiee  «nr  le  fleaTe 
SeintJean.  Ebi  novembre  1671,  Talon  écrit  que  Joybert  eet  de 
fetonr  à  Qoébec,  après  s'être  brouillé  avec  Grsndfontame.  Le  17  octo- 
hn  16 1 3,  à  Québec,  Joybert  épousa  Louise  Chartier  de  Lotbânière  ; 
lo  20  du  même  moi»,  Frontenac  lui  concéda  la  seigneurie  de  Jemsec 
niT  le  fleuve  Saint-Jean  et  Tenvoya  commander  le  fort  de  ce  lieu  où  il 
y  aura,  dit-il,  9  hommes  die  garde'foumis  par  Grand  fontaine.  Le  18 
août  16?3,  naquit  à  Jemsec  Louipe-Elixabeth  qui  fut  baptisée  à  Qué- 
bec le  15  juin  1675,  et  se  maria,  en  1690,  avec  le  marquis  de  Yaudreuil, 
oui  devint  gouverneur  général  de  la  NouyeUe-France.  Âu  mois  d'août 
1674,  un  corsair*»  hollandais  qui  avait  passé  par  Boston,  attaqua  le  fort 
de  Pentagouet  où  M.  de  Chambly  fut  blessé  grièvejnent  et  pris  ; 
enî-iîite  il  enleva  de  Jcmscc  M.  de  Joybert  et  fixa  sa  rançon  à  mille 
pfaux  de  castor.  Kn  apprenant  cette  nouvelle,  vers  lu  fin  de  sep- 
tembre, le  comte  de  Frontenac  envoya  un  canot  pour  ramener  à  Qué- 
b«(  madame  de  Joybert  abandonnée  dans  les  bois  du  Nouveau -Bruns- 
wick. Son  mari  &e  libéra,  on  ne  sait  quand,  mais  ce  fut  en  167G  au 
piu>  tard,  d'après  Facte  de  baptême  de  son  fils  Pierre-Jacques  qui  porte 
la  date  du  S  juillet  1677  à  Québec.  Dès  1  été  de  in76,  Frontenac  écri- 
rait que  Joybert  et  sa  famille  retournent  à  Jemsec.  Une  note  du  roi, 
fiî  mai  1678,  constate  que  Joybert  est  commandant  en  Acadie  ;  c'est 
l'année  même  cet  oflfîcier  mourut.  Il  faut  croire  qiu-  s&  veuve 
commua  le  (  <  iiiuierce,  car  en  1682  il.  est  fait  mention  des  pelleteries 
quelle  avait  à  Jemsec  ;  en  même  temps  elle  sollicite  de  l'aide  du  roi 
el  Colbert  Finscrit  pour  une  pension  de  600  livres  par  année,  laquelle 
fut  supprimée,  à  la  mort  du  ministre.  L'automne  du  1686,  Denonville 
^t  que  la  pauvre  femme  est  à  Québec,  dénuée  de  tout  avec  ses 
enfants.  Seignelay  accorde  une  pension  de  300  livres.  En  1691  le 
titre  de  la  seigneurie  de  JeiUBee  regui  mmyelle  ooofinnatîon  du  gon- 
veroeur,  puis  dn  roi  deux  ana  plusr  tard»  ce  qui  ne  pouvait  être  utile 
qne  pour  le  commerce  des  fourrures.  Le  fils,  Pierre-Jacques,  se  fit 
donner  une  terre»  en  Canada,  aux  Cascades,     qui  prit  le  nom  de  Son- 

L'enseigne  Vincent  d'Abadie,  denr  de  SaintrCaatîny  originaire  du 
ftys  basque»  appartient  complètement  à  l'Acadie,  où  il  a  joué  le  rOle 
d'an  béroa  de  roman  et  laissé  des  souTenin  multiples.  De  simples  notes 
eonune  oeiles-ci  ne  ponrmient  que  le  défigurer  ou  le  laisser  inoomp]«t 
dertnt  lliistoire»  si  nous  tentions  d'examiner  sa  carrière. 

Claude  Yillien  et  sa  descendance  avaient  été  anoblis  par  Emma- 
miel,  duc  de  Savoie,  en  1628,  puis,  comme  les  circonstances  l'obligèrent 
pins  tard  à  changer  de  pays,  fl  se  fixa  à  Beaumont-sur-Mer  et  obtint 
d'euegistrer  ses  lettres  patentes  à  Poitiers  en  1668.   Son  fils,  Clande- 
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Sébastien  le  Bassier  de  Villieu,  sieur  de  Daudeville,  signait  au  contrat 
de  mariage  d'Henri  Branlt»  le  12  août  1665,  à  Québec.  Il  est  qualifié 
de  volontaire  et  enseigne  au  régiment  de  Carignan,  aussi  de  lieutenant 
de  Ia  compagnie  Berthier.  Vers  1667  il  demanda  la  pemiission  de 
faire  un  voyage  en  France  et  s'y  maria,  à  Nantes,  î>araît-il,  avec 
Jeanne-Marie  L#e  Breton.  Au  mois  de  juin  1668  le  roi  accorda  au 
père  des  lettres  de  naturalisation.  Notre  ofticier  aynri  '  vendu  tout 
son  bien  pour  le  transmettre  en  Canada  avec  toute  sa  i'amiile  ' il  est 
dit  dans  ttne  plainte  au  Conseil  Souverain  que  ceux  qui  ont  le  mono- 
pole du  conunerce  ont  "  refusé  le  passage  de  «es  effets,  ce  qui  l'a 
obligé  de  demeurer  en  l'ancienne  France,  de  même  qu'un  chirurgien 
de  Montréal  qui  a  été  obligé  de  prendre  la  route  dee  Iles  (Antilles) 
plutôt  que  celle  du  Canada  parce  que  on  lui  a  refusé  d'y  passer  ses 
effets  '\  La  présence  de  ce  ménage  eet  signalée  à  Québec  le  26  sep- 
tembre 1671,  par  la  .'^épulture  d'une  fille  née  en  1668  ou  1669.  Peu 
après,  Villieu  fut  envoyé  en  Acadie,  mais  avec  le  defeBein  de  revenir 
puisqu'il  refont  en  1672  la  seigneurie  apjjelée  plus  tard  du  nom  de  M. 
Lt;  Uardeur  de  Tilly.  VUiieu  s'étaut  tout  à  l'ait  acclimaté  eu  Acadie, 
la  terre  en  question  fut  reprise  par  l'intendant  et  concédée  à  une  autre 
personne  en  1684.  Madame  de  Villieu  était  encore  à  Québec  ou  dans 
166  eannms,  en  1675  et  elle  occupait  une  m^Btm  appartenant  à  Fiene 
Niel,  exploitait  une  pêcherie,  faisait  en  mdme  tempa  enregistrer  lea 
lettres  de  noblesse  de  son  mari.  Il  est  probable  qu'elle  ne  tarda  guère 
à  partir  elle  aussL  De  ce  moment  jusqu'à  1704,  on  Toit  Villieu  agir 
comme  militaire  sous  les  gouverneurs  de  Port^Boyal;  il  eut  une  car- 
rière mouTementée,  monta  en  grade,  subit  la  disgrâce  du  roi,  reprit 
ses  fonctions,  fut  accusé  de  faire  le  commerce,  se  brouilla  avec  ses 
cbefs,  fut  pris  par  les  Anglais,  retourna  à  la  tête  de  sa  compagnie, 
reçut  un  fief,  revint  major  de  l' Acadie,  fut  de  nouveau  interdit,  et 
finalement  on  lui  donne  600  livres  de  pension.  Son  fils  Sébastien, 
marié  à  Judith  Le  Neuf  de  la  Vallière  (1692),  a  été  un  officier  militaire 
de  distinction. 

Le  capitaine  Louis  Petit,  natif  de  Normandie,  vers  1626,  fut  or> 
donné  prêtre  à  Québec  le  21  décembre  1670,  se  voua  aux  missions  des 
Abénakis,  fut  nommé  vicaire-général  en  Acadie  le  6  scptemlnre  1676. 
H  résidait  à  Port  Royal  d'où  les  Anglais  Tenlevèrent  à  la  prise  de  cette 
place  en  1690.  Il  revint  l'année  suivante,  mais  ne  put  rentrer  dans 
son  ancienne  position  et  aile  demeurer  à  Québec  oil  il  mourut  en 
1709. 
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OfU  été  militaires,  traiUurs,  gouvermurs, 

Thomas-Xavier  Tarieu,  sieur  de  Lanaudière  et  de  la  Pérade,  en- 
seigne dan^  la  compagnie  de  Saint-Ours,  né  en  1644,  à  Notre-Dame  de 
3fii&nde,  diocèse  d'Auch,  en  Gascogne,  épouse  &  Québec,  le  16  octo- 
bre 1672,  Marguerîte-Benée  Denys  de  la  Bonde>  canadienne.  Qad- 
qnee  joue  pins  tard,  il  obtient,  de  concert  avec  Edme  Le  Suenr,  la 
seigneorie  de  Sainte-Anne  de  la  Pérade,  s'étendent  depuis  les  Gron' 
dînes  jusqu'à  la  rinère  Saînte-Ànne,  comprenant  le  morceau  de  terre 
echeté  par  eux  du  sieur  Louis  Hamelin,  seigneur  des  Qrondmes.  Le 
10  février  1674,  Tarieu  est  nommé  gouverneur  de  Montréal  par  suite 
de  l'emprifiCHinement  de  François-Marie  Perrot»  et  il  garde  oette  place 
jusqu'au  retour  de  ce  dernier  en  juillet  1676,  sinon  plus  tard.  Sa  fille 
Louise  naquit  à  Montréal  en  1674  ;  un  autre  enfant»  Louis,  fut  baptisé 
i  Québec  en  juin  1676,  lequel  se  noya  dans  la  rivière  Sainte-Anne  vers 
1690.  Un  autre  garçon,  Pierre-Thomas,  baptisé  à  Québec  le  12  no- 
vembre 1677^  fut  le  continuateur  de  la  famille.  Tarieu  demeurait 
à  Sainte-Anne,  croyons-nous,  tout  en  étant  capitaine  des  gardes  du  gou- 
Temcnr.  An  mois  d'avril  1680  il  est  mentionné  comme  défunt  et  sa 
tenve  demande  certains  règlements  d'allaires  avec  Edme  Le  Soeur  qui 
psraît  être  absent— pc  nt-être  était-il  déjà  dans  l'ouest."* 

Le  lieutenant,  René  Gaultier  de  Varennes  marié  en  1667  à  Marie 
BoQcbCT,  canadienne,  fut  gouverneur  des  iSrois-Rivières  depuis  cette 
date  jusqu'à  1689,  où  il  mourut.  Il  exploitait  le  commerce  de  four- 
niree  du  Saint-Maurice.  De  concert  avec  Pierre  Boucher,  son  beau- 
père,  il  commença  la  seigneurie  de  Varennes  et  y  comptait  une  tren- 
taine de  pauvres  habitants  mais  sans  aucun  travail  de  culture  pour 
lui-même.  Son  fils,  La  Vérendryo,  a  été  militaire  et  trnitpiir;  on  lui 
doit  la  découverte  du  nord-oucbt  ;  malgré  cela,  il  mourut  sans  for- 
tone,  comme  son  père,  comme  Tarieu  àfi  Lanaudière  et  autres  qui  ne 
furent  pas  des  habitants. 

Militaire  et  gouverneur. 

Noble  homme  Pierre  de  Saini-Panl»  sieur  de  la  Motte-Lussière^ 
espitsine  au  régiment  de  Carignan,  construsit  le  fort  Sainte-Anne  à 

l'entrée  du  lac  Champlain  (1666)  et,  vers  la  fin  de  1668,  il  remplaça 
Zaehaiie  Bupuis,  oommandwit  k  Montréal.  Comme  il  était  à  ce  poste, 
"homme  de  cœur  et  d'honneur,  sa  compagnie  était  la  seule  du  régi- 
ment de  Carignan  restée  dans  le  pays  observe  Nicolas  Perrot  au  sujet 
^'événements  qui  se  passaient  Tété  de  1669.  De  bonne  heure.  Tété  de 
1670,  il  partit  pour  la  France,  laissant  La  Fredière  à  sa  place.  Jusque- 
lÀ»  il  avait  attendu  Fairivée  de  Fïançois-Harie  Penot,  nommé  goa* 
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▼emem  de  Hontiéal  mais  qni  se  tronva  retardé  d\iii  an  par  suite  des 
périls  de  la  aangation.  Pemt  étant  débaïqné  à  Québec  atee  Talon 
son  paient»  le  18  août  1670,  on  suppose  qn'il  rdeva  La  Fredière  de  aea 
fonctions  veis  le  1**  septembre.  En  tons  cas,  Pierre  de  Saint^Paol» 
sieur  de  la  Motte-Lnesière,  ne  re?int  pas  dans  la  colonie.  On  ne  doit 
pins  le  confondre  avec  les  quatre  personnages  suivants,  comme  cela  eat 
arrÎTé  pins  d'une  fois:  1«  Jean  Delean,  siernr  de  la  Motte  qui 
commandait  à  OhamUy  en  1677;  8^  Dominique  de  la  Motte-Lussîèr^ 
Tenu  de  France  avec  Carelier  de  la  Sslle  en  1678,  marié  à  Montréal  en 
1680,  seigneur  de  la  Lussaudière  en  1683,  décédé  à  Montréal  en  1700; 
3*»  Claude  de  la  Motte,  marquis  de  Jourdis  ou  Jordis,  marié  à  Lachine 
en  1685,  tué  par  les  Iroquois  en  1687;  4*  Louis  de  la  Rue,  chevalier  de 
la  Motte,  lieutenant  dans  les  troupes  entretenues  en  Canada»  tué  par 
les  Iroquois,  à  Saint-Flrançois-du-Lac,  en  1690. 

FoneUtmnaUt* 

Lo  sieur  Kandin,  enseigne  de  la  compagnie  de  M.  de  Sor^l,  com- 
mandait en  1G71  un  navire  qui  revenait  de  PontAgouet,  d'après  les 
ordres  de  Talon.  Lo  29  octobre  1G72,  on  lui  ncoorda  une  demi-lieiic 
de  terre  au  fleuve  Saiut-Laureut  sur  une  iieue  de  profondeur,  depuis  la 
coneeri^ion  de  Gauthier  de  Comporté  juf;(|u'aux  terres  non  concédées  ; 
le  même  jour,  il  passa  le  titre  de  ce  fief  au  capitaine  Berthier.  Une 
des  îles  de  Berthier-en-liaut  se  nomme  encore  Randin.  C*est  lui  qui 
tra<?a  le  plan  du  fort  de  Cataracoui  et  en  dirigea  la  construction,  l'été 
de  1G73.  Uno  carte  de  PAmérique  Septentrionale  restée  manus- 
crite au  dépôt  des  archives  de  la  inarine,  à  Paris,  "  dressée  par  Randin 
eu  1689"  est  ])lut(5t  de  1678.  llarris-se  ol)serve  que  Kandin,  ingé'- 
nieur,  et  l'obligé  du  comte  de  Frontenac,  nomme  le  Mississipi  Rivière 
de  Buade,  et  les  pays  avoisinants  Frontenacie/*  Cavelier  de  la  Salla 
écrÎTait,  le  22  août  1682,  pour  se  plaindre  des  coureurs  de  bois,  et  il 
dit  que  Bandin  qui  est  décédé,  allait^  par  ordre  de  Frontenac,  inviter 
les  Sioux  à  se  rendre  à  MontrésI. 

Fonctionnaire  et  traiteur, 

Philippe  Gauthier,  sieur  de  Comporté,  mérite  une  attention  spé- 
ciale car  il  représente  à  lui  seul  presque  tous  les  eaxactàies  sortis  du 
régiment  de  Oarignan  au  Canada.  Né  en  1641  dans  un  bourg  du 
Poitou,  il  aTsit  le  goût  des  aventures  avec  des  aptitudes  pour  le  com- 
merce, ce  qui  paraît  Ta  voir  décidé  à  se  faire  soldat  dans  la  compagnie 
de  son  oncle,  le  capitaine  La  fou  il  le,  qui  tenait  garnison  an  lieu  nommé 
111  Motte-Saint-Héray,  prés  de  Parthoiay  en  Poitou.  Un  soldat  appelé 
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Lanonye,  battant  la  ciiflse  aoz  eoins  det  raea  ei  ean«f oan  pour  rao- 
coler  dee  Tacmee,  «e  plaignit  à  sas  camarade»  que  le  sieur  Jacquee 
Bomietn-Ghabot»  juge,  sénéchal  civil  et  criminel  du  marquisat  de  la 
Hotte  Saint-Heraye,  IVait  maltiaité  et  lui  avait  «ilevé  son  tam- 
bour. On  décida  do  venger  œt  affront  at,  par  oonséquent,  vers  Irait 
on  neuf  benres  dn  soir.  Comporté  avec  six  ou  sept  hommes  de  la  même 
compagnie,  se  rendirent  auprès  de  Bonnean  qu'ils  rencontrèrent  comme 
r.  venait  de  souper,  ainsi  que  sept  ou  huit  personnes  armées  d'épées. 
Il  y  ent  combat  immédiatement.  Le  juge  Bonneau  et  l'im  de  ses 
raivantSy  appelé  Jean  Baugier  de  la  Thibaudièrc,  furent  bless<'s  à  mort 
L'i^aire  ayant  été  instruite  devant  le  si^e  royal  de  Saint-Maixant,  en 
février-avril  1665,  la  sentence  de  mort  contre  Comporté  fut  prononcée 
le  10  mai — alors  que  le  régiment  était  en  route  pour  le  Canada. 
L'oubli  s'empara  de  ce  drame  qui  ne  paraît  pas  avoir  été  révélé  au  dé- 
barquement des  troupes  à  Québec.  De  simple  soldat  qu'il  était  en 
1664,  Comporté  était  devenu  offîripr  au  titre  de  volont^iire,  d'après  une 
liste  de  16Rn  que  M.  l'abbé  François  Daniel  a  publiée  en  18G7.  L'in- 
tendant Talon  lui  confiait  la  charge  importante  de  coniniissaire  p;énéral 
des  viTres.  Dans  une  pièce  du  1"  septembre  1670,  il  est  qualifié  de 
commis  à  la  recette  du  dix  pour  cent",  et,  comme  tel,  confisque  les 
marchandises  venues  de  la  iiochelle  à  l'adresse  de  (Paul  ?)  Dupuis  et 
qui  ont  été  emmagasinées  chez  Eustache  Lamhcrt  sans  payer  le  dix 
ymr  cent.  Le  18  octobre  1G73,  il  agit  comme  procureur  de  Jean 
Talon,  l  ancien  intendant,  au  cours  d'un  prtx^ès  contre  Pierre  Dupas, 
à  propoô  de  la  traite  des  pelleteries.  Le  9  avril  suivant,  il  ligure  dans 
les  rejsristres  du  même  tribunal  au  sujet  d'un  billet  signé  |mr  les  nom- 
més Perrot  et  Derby,  pour  des  ailaire-s  de  commerce.  En»  1075  on  le 
^oit  laar^^iller  de  la  paroisse  de  Québec.  Il  était  alors  en  possession 
d'an  fief  d'une  demi-iieue  au  fleuve  sur  une  lieTie  de  profondeur  que 
Talon  lui  avait  accordé  le  10  octobre  1672  ;  c'est  une  terre  située  au- 
^tÊKOê  de  Berthier-en-haut  et  qui  est  connue  sous  les  noms  de  Com- 
porté, Antaya,  Dorniliers,  d'après  ses  propriétaires  successifs.  Le  32 
aorembre  1672,  Philippe  Oantfaier  de  Comporté  aa  mariait  à  Québec, 
tTec  liarie,  sœur  de  Charles  Bazire,  l'un  des  principaux  marchands  de 
la  colonie.  L* antomne  de  1675,  il  rendait  son  fief  de  Comporté  à 
François  Pelletier  dit  Antaya  et  à  IVançois  Chorel  dit  Saint-Bomain, 
fwtetuw  0  ne  parait  pas  s'en  être  désaiai,  fauta  par  les  acheteoiB 
d'afoir  rempli  certaines  obligations.  Plus  tard  la  fils  de  Pelletier 
àenat  acquéreur  de  la  part  de  Chorel  fils,  aumonuné  Dorvilliers,  de 
•orte  qu'A  traita  arec  les  héritiers  du  aieur  Gauthier  de  Comporté 
(Tsn  1700)  et  prit  possession  de  tout  le  fief.  En  1677  le  roi  créa  une 
coTir  de  prévôté  à  Qnébec  et  y  plaça  dans  la  charge  de  juge  Philippe 
^mÛâa  de  Comport^  lequel  parait  a'dtre  retiré  du  omnmeroe  pour 
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ooenper  ce  poste,  mais  il  conservait  des  intérète  dans  la  traite  des  paji 
d*eii  haut.  Par  prudence,  0  avait  sollicité  des  familles  Boime«a  et 
Baugier  le  pardon  des  deux  homicides  de  1665,  et  Tayant  obtenu  sous 
forme  de  déclaration  empreinte  de  sentiments  chrétiens,  signée  par 
les  prineipaujc  membres  de  ces  familles,  il  invoqua  la  clémence  du  roi 
qui  ne  lui  fit  pas  défaut.  Ces  pièces  furent  enregistrées  au  Conseil 
Souverain  de  Québec,  l'été  de  1681,  après  des  séances  solennités  dont 
le  compte-rendu  présente  une  étude  curieuse.  Gauthier  de  Comporté 
et  sa  femme  moururent  Tautomne  de  1687.  De  leur  onze  enfants  il 
en  survivait  sept,  dont  deux  filles  entrées  en  religion,  deux  mariées  et 
trois  garçons  qui  ne  paraissent  pas  avoir  laissé  de  descendance.  Les 
cinq  derniers  se  partagèrent  vingt  mille  francs  qui  restaient  à  la  fa- 
?nille,  une  fois  les  dettes  payées. 

Oni  fait  la  traite  d$  featM2«-tHS  it  n'ont  pas  coknisé* 

Les  sept  ou  huit  personnages  qui  vont  maintenant  nous  occuper 
furent  les  auteurs  de  la  déplorable  engeance  connue  sous  le  noiu  de 
coureurs  de  bois.  Quatre  autres  les  ont  secoujdés  dans  cette  œuvre, 
savoir:  Gaultier  de  Varcnnes,  Gauthier  de  Comporté,  Pierre  de  Soreî 
€'i  Sidrac  Dugné.  Nous  ne  parlons  pas  des  CanadiLUs  qui  en  ont  l'ail 
auLunl:  Boucher,  Lebert,  Rolland,  Laciiesnaye,  etc. 

Edme  Le  iSueur,  lieutenant  au  régiment  de  Carignan,  et  Thomas 
Tarieu  de  Lanaudiùre,  enr^cigiie  au  même  corps,  obtinrent  ensemble  la 
seigneurie  de  Sainte-Anne  de  la  Pérade  par  un  titre  du  29  octobre 
1672.  Au  recensement  de  1681,  Le  Sueur  est  le  premier  inscrit  en  ce 
lieu:  '^Bdme  Sueur,  50  ans^  3  fusils."'  Cette  même  année  fut  emprir 
fonné  à  Québec,  pour  avoir  traité  au  mit  Sainte-ICarie»  Fierre-Ghailes 
Le  Sneor  dit  Bagcnais,  natif  de  Notre-Dame  de  Héden  en  ÂrUHS  ; 
cet  homme  se  maria  en  1690,  à  Boucfaerville,  et  demeura  à  Montréal; 
il  est  qualifié  d'interprète.  £tait-il  parent  àà  Edme  Lesueiur  ?  car  ce 
dernier  fut  aussi  un  "voyageur  des  pays  d'en  haut"  En  1688  Edme 
était  an  lac  Pepin  sur  le  Mississipi.  Lorsque  Nicolas  Perrot  prit  posses* 
sion  du  Hant-3fississipi,  en  1689,  Lesueur  était  présent.  Vers  1692, 
celui-ci  avait  un  poste  sur  File  Madeleine  dans  la  Inde  de  Chagouamigon, 
côté  snd-onest  du  lac  Supérieur.  Trafiquant  au  pays  des  Sioux  en  1696* 
96,  il  invite  les  autorités  de  Québec  à  s'occuper  d'une  mine  de  cuivre 
qu'il  dit  avoir  trouvée  et  qui  paraii;  être  la  même  que  Dubuque  exploita 
plus  tard  au-dessous  du  Wisconsin.  M.  de  Callières  dit  qu'il  n'est  pas 
dupe  du  trafic  illicite  caché  derrière  ces  projets  d'industrie,  et  il  ajoute, 
s'adressant  au  ministre,  "toute  la  traite  des  pays  éloignés  n'est  que 
pour  le  profit  de  Lesueur,  les  coureurs  de  bois,  et  pour  les  sieurs  de  La 
Forest  et  de  Tonty."  Malgré  cela,  le  roi  accorda  "  au  aienr  Le  Sneor 
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d'aller  fouiller  des  minée  qu'il  prétend  avoir  ddoonrertes 
sor  les  bords  du  Hississipi  "—21  mai  1698— mais  le  27  mai  1699, 
œ  prÎTilège  était  retîié.  Il  est  proljaUe  qne  Le  Snenr  ne  l'apprit 
qu'en  1700,  tendis  qu'il  explorait  nn  affluent  de  la  rivière  Ohippewa 
pofor  y  cherdier  des  mines,  avec  un  associé  du  nom  de  Fenieaut.  Dès 
qn'il  eut  oomuiissanee  de  l'arri?ée  de  dlberville  (son  paient)  aux 
bouches  du  Hississipi  il  s'empressa  de  le  persuader  de  la  Tsleur  de  sa 
tmvaille  et,  dans  ce  but,  il  descendit  le  fleuve  pour  s'entendre  avec  lui, 
et  d'Iberville  le  renvoya  avec  une  équipe  de  vingt  hommes  pour  s'assu- 
rer de  la  .mine  du  pays  des  Sîoux,  probablement  celle  de  l'île  Koyale 
dans  le  lac  Supérieur.  H  n'en  résulta  rien  de  bon.  En  juin  1701 
TiSsneur  fut  autorisé  à  envoyer  en  France  les  marchandi&es  qu'il  avait 
à  Montréal,  pourvu  qu'il  n'y  eut  pas  de  castor  mêlé  parmi  ces  effets 
qae  Lesueur  disait  lui  être  devenus  inutiletà  en  Canada.  Un  mémoire 
du  roi.  en  date  dn  14  juin  1704,  aclrt^ssé  au  gouverneur-général  de 
Vatidreuil,  permet  à  la  dame  Lesueiir  d'aller  rejoindre  son  mari  à  la 
Louisiane.  C'est  la  seule  mention  de  cette  personne  que  nous  ayons 
^ue.  Il  est  fait  allusion  quelque  part  à  leur  tiU  Louis  Lesueur.  Les 
aîîaire.*  de  la  Louisiane  allant  mal,  le  vieux  coureur  de  bois,  épuisé, 
pauvre,  se  vmant  aux  limitas  de  la  vie,  reparut  dans  la  famille  Tarieu 
de  Lanaudiere,  à  Sainte-Anue  de  la  Pérade — c'est  là  qu'il  mourut  et 
fut  inhumé  le  1^  mars  1707. 

Kerre  Dupas,  né  en  1637,  fils  de  Jean  Dupas  et  de  Jeanne  Le- 
gpndrp.  de  Brache,  diocèse  de  Châlons,  en  Cbamjmgne,  avail  une  cabane 
d>  LHiite,  jirobablement  à  l'île  qui  a  pris  son  nom,  et  où  ses  marchan- 
dises étaient  gardées  par  deux  valets  :  Etienne  Ciémenceau  dit  Lar 
chtenaye  et  Pierre  Dupinau,  en  juillet  1669,  lorsqu'ils  furent  attaqués 
pir  trois  Soccokis  et  une  sauvagcsse  de  cette  nation.  Les  deux  Fran- 
çais tuèrent  deux  des  hommes  et  la  femme.  Celui  qui  s'était  sauvé, 
en  empinrtant  divers  effets,  fut  capturé  à  Sorel.  Le  3  novembre  1673, 
Tslon  accordait  au  deur  Dupas,  Tîle  appelée  Diip^us,  avec  une  île  adjar 
cente,  de  plus,  un  quart  de  lieue  dessus  et  autant  dessous  la  rivière  du 
Chicot,  sur  une  lieue  et  demie  de  profondeur.  Tout  ceci  n'était  qu^in 
moyen  de  faire  la  traite.  En  octobre  1673>  le  conseil  souverain  s'occu- 
pa d'ime  affaire  de  peaux  d'orignal  saisies  ches  Pierre  Dupas.  Tout 
teontre  qu'il  vivait  du  commerce  des  pelleterise.  Enfin  il  se  maria 
(1677)  et  mourut  quarante  jours  après.  Il  fut  inhumé  à  Sorel. 
Comme  bon  nomine  de  petits  traiteurs  de  l'époque,  Dupas  obtenait 
^es  artides  de  fabrication  européenne  du  magasin  de  Obarles  Aubert 
de  la  Cheanaîe,  marchand  de  Québec  Celui-ci  prit  poesession  de  lUe 
et  des  terres  à  titre  de  créancier.  Le  11  novembre  1690  il  vendit  le 
tout  moyennant  1,500  livi«e  tournois/'^  à  Jacques  Brisset,  sieur  Cour- 
diêfis  et  Louis  Dandonnean,  sieur  Dusablé»  habitants  de  Champlain. 
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Alors  seulement  oommenga  U  colonisation  de  llle,  par  les  gens  de  la 
c6te  de  Batiscan,  Champlain  et  le  cap  de  la  Maddeine.  n  est  donc 
faux  que  Pierre  Dupas  ait  agi  comme  seigneur:  il  a  fait  le  trafic  dcB 
fourrures  et  pas  davantage.  La  famille  Dupas  qui  existe  i  préaent  à 
Sorel  est  celle  de  Charles  Brisset,  fils  de  Jacques  ci-dessus. 

Mentionnons  un  officier  militaire  qui,  peut-être,  se  trouvait  parent 
de  notre  traiteur.  En  1672,  Louis  XIV  envahit  la  Hollande  mais  il 
ne  put  en  achever  la  conquête  et  se  contenta  de  laisser  der^  garnisons 
^ans  leis  places  enlevées  par  ses  armes.  Naerdcn,  la  ville  la  pluri  rap- 
prochée d'Amsterdam,  reçut  pour  commandant  le  sieur  Dupas. 
L'année  suivante,  Guillaume  d'Orange  reprenait  1  olleiisive,  la  situa- 
tion des  Fran(;ais  en  Hollande  devint  insoutenable.  Dupas  rendit  la 
ville  en  se])tenil)re.  On  ïlt  grand  tapage  de  cx^tte  capitulation,  toute- 
fois les  historiens  dirent  que  Dupas  ne  fut  blânie  que  pour  cacher  la 
honte  qu'éprouvait  Louis  XIV  du  retrait  de  ses  troupes. 

Le  capitaine  de  la  Fredière,  neveu  de  M.  de  Salières,  était  avec  sa 
compagnie  à  Montréal  en  mai  1666;  l  automne  suivant,  il  commandait 
en  cette  ville.  "Déjà  disgracié  par  la  perte  d'un  œil,  il  cachait  fious 
cet  extérieur  repoussant  une  âme  asservie  aux  passions  les  plus  avilis- 
feantes."*  A\are,  fourbe,  tyraimitiue  et  débauché,  non-seulement  il 
faisait  avec  les  sauvages  la  traite  de  l'ctm-de-vie,  niais  encore  il  les 
trompait  sur  la  qualité  de  sa  marchandise  par  des  emprunts  trop  géné- 
reux aux  Tertus  de  l'inépuisable  âauve  Saint-Laurent.  Le  l^**  sep- 
tembre 1667,  M.  de  Salières  se  plaignait  de  ce  que  La  Fredière  avait 
été  jugé  oa  admonesté  jponr  vil  certain  délit  par  Talon  et  Oourcelles, 
prétendant  qne  cet  officier  relevait  de  son  colonel.  Le  major  Zachane 
IVupnis  commanda  111e  de  Montréal  en  1668,  puis  le  capitaine  Piene 
de  la  Motte,  de  janvier  1669  jusqu'au  commencement  de  l'été  de  1670 
où  il  partit  pour  la  France  laissant  le  poète  à  La  Fredière  qui  l'avait 
perdu  en  1667  par  ses  excès.  Âu  mois  d'août,  Talon  revenant  do 
France,  remplaça  le  cheval  borgne  par  un  aveugle,  car  si  La  Fredière 
n'était  pas  un  saint,  le  sieur  François>Marie  Perrot  ne  valait  paa 
mieux,  sans  compter  qu'il  était  paient  de  Talon  qui  sut  le  couvrir  de 
sa  haute  influence,  tant  à  Montréal  qu'en  Âcadie.  Nous  n'avons  plus 
de  trace  de  La  Fredière  après  1670.      U  fut  chassé  de  la  colonie. 

Paul  de  Morel,  enseigne  de  la  compagnie  de  la  Motte  au  régiment 
de  l'Estrade,  reçut  du  sémininaire  Saint-Sulpice,  le  7  décembre  1671,  un 
fiet  de  8  arpents  de  front  à  la  rivière,  pointe  nord  de  lUe  de  Montréal, 
sur  26  arpents  de  prof  ondf  ur,  contlgn  k  un  fief  de  pareille  étendue  ac- 
cordé le  même  jour  i  Philippe  de  Carrion.  Ces  deux  seigneuries  ne 
tardèrent  pas  à  être  flanquées  de  plusieurs  défrichement^'  que  des  odooa, 
placés  par  le  séminaire,  opéraient  à  la  rivière  des  Prairies.  An  manage 
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de  François  Lenoir  dit  Rolland,  à  Montréal^  le  2  janner  1673,  Paul  de 
Morel  est  présent.  "* 

Philippe  de  CarrioD,  sieur  du  Fresnoy,  lieutenant  de  la  compagnie 
de  la  Motte  au  régiment  de  l'Kstrade,  était  probablement  du  Langue- 
doc où  son  nom  de  famille  se  retrouve.    Le  7  décembre  1(371,  le  sémi- 
naire de  Saint-Sulpice  lui  accorria  un  fief  sur  111e  de  Montréal  dana  la 
région  qui  regarde  la  rivière  de  T Assomption,  ou  bras  do  la  rivière 
Ottawa.    Vers  le  même  temps,  il  se  mariait  avec  Pétronille  des  Heures. 
Tieur  unique  enfant,  Jeanne,  baptisée  à  Montréal  le  19  septembre  1672, 
se  maria  avec  Jacques  Lemoine  de  Sainte-Hélène.    L'été  de  1674, 
Carrion  fut  mis  aux  arrêt?  à  Québec  pour  avoir  favori^sé  les  cou  murs  de 
bois  sur  la  partie  de  l'Ottawa  où  il  trafiquait  (à  Carillon  aiijourj'hui  ?) 
et  condamné  à  nnv  amende  de  200  livres.    II  demeurait  aior-  i  Lachine. 
M.  l'abbé  Verreau  résume  une  partie  du  conflit  en  quelques  iig^nes  qui 
méritent  d'être  citées  :      î^e  juge  de  Montreal  envoya  un  sergent 
arrêter  deux  fameux  coureurs  de  bois  logés  chez  le  lieutenant  de  Perrot, 
M.  de  Carion.    La  mission  n'était  pas  facile  à  remplir  chez  un  homme 
comme  M.  de  Carion  qui  ne  craignait  pas  d'attaquer  ses  enueniis  Tépée 
à  la  main,  pendant  que  madame  de  Canon  allait  bâtonner  leurs  femmes. 
L-e  malheureux  sergent   fut   insulté,  maltraité   et,  paraît-il,  jeté  en 
prison.    M.  de  Frontenac,  apprenant  cet  outrage  fait  à  la  justice,  crut 
tpi'il  devait  intervenir  directement,  saas  égard  pour  le  gouverneur 
particulier  (Perrot)  et  il  envoya  le  lieutenant  de  st.^  gardes,  Bizard, 
arrêter  Carion.    A  cette  nouvelle,  Perrot  fait  prendre  les  armes  à  s^a 
garnison  et  court  chez  M.  Le  Her  où  logeait  Bizard,  pour  punir  l'au- 
dacieux lieutenant.    En  vain  celui-ci  lui  montre-t-il  un  ordre  signé  du 
gouverneur-général — Perrot  le  lui  rejetant  à  la  figure  :   "  Pfporte/.-l»' 
à  votre  maître  et  qu'il  appronni  une  autre  fois  à  mieux  faire  son 
métier      .  .  Bizard  est  traîne  en  prison  av(  c  Ia-  Ber.''    Ceci  amena 
l'arrestation  de  Perrot.    Le  recensement  de  1681,  ville  de  Montréal, 
donne  à  Carion  52  ans  et  40  à  sa  femme — et  38  arpents  de  terre  en 
valeur.    En  somme  ce  marchand  fut,  durant  une  douzaine  d'années, 
l'un  dea  {dus  ardents  propagateurs  du  commerce  de  Peau-de-vie  chez 
tes  sauvages,  défiant  les  autorités,  donnant  asile  aux  criminels  et  con- 
tribuant à  créer  les  bandes  de  gens  qui  xagabondaient  dans  les  bois.  Sa 
femme  mourat  à  Montréal  en  1682  ;  on  le  cite  comme  défunt  deux  ans 
plus  tard.  "* 

Antoine  Lafrenaye,  sieur  de  Bmcy,  né  en  1649^  fils  de  Martin  La- 
frenaye  et  de  Geneviève  Lepage,  de  Carlepon,  diocèse  de  Noyon,  était 
lieutenant  au  régiment  d'Auvergne  lorsqu'il  prit  du  service  dans  le 
régiment  en  partance  pour  le  Oanada.  Dès  1670  François-Marie 
Perrot,  gouverneur  de  Montréal,  lui  accorda  un  fief  de  10  arpents  sur 
trente  A  l'île  Perrot,  vis-àrvis  lUe  Girdwood  à  présent,  oil  il  commença 
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Bans  retard  un  grand  cornmerc»?  d'eau-de-vie  avec  le>s  sauvages,  en  so- 
ciété, lui  et  Perrot,  comme  on  le  comprit  dams  la  suite.  Ce  fut  la  caube 
du  célèbre  procès  Fenélou-Perrot-Brucy  que  Ton  voit  occupant  toute  la 
colonie  en  1671-75.  Le  2  janvier  1673,  au  mariage  de  Fmiiçois  L  r  oir 
dit  Rolland,  marchand  de  Lachine,  furent  présents,  entre  autres, 
Perrot,  gouverneur  de  Montréal,  sa  femme,  Antoine  de  Lafrenaye, 
lieutenant  du  dit  Perrot,  Paul  de  Morel,  Philippe  de  Carrion,  sieur  du 
Fresnoy.  Ces  deux  derniers  étaient  des  ofiBciers  du  régiment  de  Cari- 
guan  qui  traitaient  de  la  boisson  avec  les  sauvagee  à  la  pointe  d'en  haut 
de  Pîle  de  Montréal — comme  ausei  Dugué,  Chailly,  La  Jonbardière, 
leurs  anciens  compagnons  d'armes.  Le  23  août  1678,  Lafrenaye  époufla 
Hélène,  fille  de  Pierre  Ficotté  de  Belleetre,  marchand  de  Montréal. 
Au  recensement  de  Montréal  en  1681,  on  lit:  "  Anitoinie  de  Lafrenaye^ 
82  ans;  Hâène  Ficotté,  24  ans,  sa  femme.  Enfante  :  Antoine,  4; 
Lonis,  3;  Louise,  1.  Domestiquée:  Simon,  50;  Jacques,  30;  Made- 
leine, 17.  2  fusUii^  8  hètes-à-comes,  60  arpents  de  terre  en  valeur.'* 
Le  même  recensement,  à  Verdun  (Lachine)  donne  :  Antoine  de  La* 
frenaye,  30  ans  ;  Hélène  Picotté,  26  ans  ;  Pierre,  4  ans  ;  Louis,  3  ans  ; 
Louise,  10  mois.  2  fusils,  3  bêtes^à-comes '^  Lafrenaye  mourut  le 
30  août  1682  et  sa  Teuve  épousa,  à  Lachine,  le  29  octobre  1686,  Jean- 
Baptisté  Celoron  de  Blainville,  traiteur  au  Bout  de  Pile  de  MontréaL 
CeloTon  plaida  en  1706  pour  retenir  possession  de  Tile  Saint-GiUee, 
située  entre  le  fief  Brucy  ou  Lafrenaye  et  celui  de  de  SenneTÎHe,  et 
prouva  que  le  titre  accordé  par  Perrot  à  Brucy  était  postérieur  à  celui 
que  le  séminaire  de  Saint-Sulpice  avait  donné  à  Dugué,  de  qui  Senne- 
¥ille  le  tenait. 

Gabriel  de  Berthé,  sieur  de  Ohailly,  né  en  1647,  "  cadet  au  régi- 
ment de  Carignan  sans  un  sou  de  patrimoine,  fils  d'un  père  noble,  peu 
riche,  demeurant  à  Amboise",  devint  enseigne  dans  la  compagnie  du 
«eur  Perrot,  gouverneur  de  Montréal,  et,  dès  1670,  établit  un  poste  de 
traite  sur  le  fipf  Bellevue,  à  la  tête  de  l'île  de  Montréal,  en  faoe  de 
celui  de  Lafrenaye.  Le  gouverneur  général  Courcellcs  visita  ces  deux 
établissements  en  1671  à  cause  des  plaintes  qu'il  avait  reçues  con- 
cernant le  trafip  de?  liqueur?.  Le  30  juillet  167?.  le  séminaire  de 
Sàint-Sulpicc  donun  ]o  titre  de  ce  fief  (400  arpents)  "aux  frères  de 
'Ihm  [  .  t  qui  le  possetlcrent  eu  commun,  savoir  :  Louis  de  Bertet  de 
Chailly  ci  Gabriel  de  Bertet  de  la  Joubardière,  son  frère,  et  M.  de  la 
Joubardière  le  nouuua  Bellevue".  Tl  y  a  souvent  eonfu?ion  entre  les 
noms  de  ceë  deux  hoiumes  dans  les  papiers  que  nous  avorm  examinés. 
L'automne  de  la  même  année  1672,  Gabriel  subit  un  proeès  pour  avoir 
acheté  des  fourrures  d'un  Français  qui  le;*  avait  volées  à  un  autre 
coureur  de  bois,  après  l'avoir  assassiné.  Du  mois  de  mars  à  la  fin 
d'octobre  16(4,  Gabriel  fut  gardien  légal  des  boissons  et  des  niarchan- 
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àism  saisies  chez  Lafrouayc  au  cours  du  procès  Perrot-Fenélon-Bnicy 
et  se  trouva  pour  cette  fiu  à  Québec  une  partie  de  Vété,  à  sou  grand  dé- 
plaisir. Le  l**"  janvier  1G75,  il  vendit  à  Lenoir  dit  Rolland  40  arpents 
de  terre  du  fief  Bellevue.  Ni  lui  ni  son  frère  ne  ilgureul  au  recense- 
ment de  16S1.  En  1G83  Gabriel  plaide  contre  Lenoir  EoUand  au  sujet 
d'une  coupe  de  bois  et  d'un  cheimn;  il  ga^ne  son  procès.  Le  9  octo- 
bre 1684  Gabriel  de  Berthé  vend  à  Jean  MUot  60  arpents  du  fief  Belle- 
Tue.  La  résidence  des  Berthé  était  à  Saint-Louis  de  Lachlne.  M.  de 
Denonville  écrit  le  14  novembre  1685  que  le  6ieur  de  Chailly  avait 
▼endu  son  magasin  du  Bout  de  l'Ile  et  qu'il  paasait  en  France,  em- 
portant une  fortane  de  40,000  livieB.  "  Yeau  en  ce  pays  avec  rien,  il 
s'est  fait  donner  une  conceeei!0&  an  bont  de  lUe  de  IContréal,  où  il  a 
fait  très  bien  see  affaires  par  les  traitée  qu'il  y  a  fàitee  contre  les  dé- 
fenses qui  ne  permettent  pas  d'en  faire  ailleurs  qu'à  Villemarie.  Les 
derniers  jours  que  j'y  étais,  il  fut  surpris  en  fraude,  ayant  retenu  chez 
lui  au  Bout  de  l'Ile»  une  partie  des  péUeteries  qu'en  canot  venant  des 
Outaouacs  il  devait  apporter  toutes  au  marchand  qui  l'a  équipé  ''.  Le 
8  mai  suivant,  il  ajoute  :  ^  Vous  serez  surpris  d'apprendre  que  le  sieur 
de  Chailly,  n'aytnt  pu  avoir  son  congé  pour  se  retirer  en  IVuice  avec 
tous  ses  effets  qu'il  y  envoya  l'an  passé,  avant  mon  arrivée,  s'est  dé- 
robé et  a  déserté  le  pays  pour  passer  à  Orange  (Albany)  et  de  là,  sans 
doute^  en  France  par  l'Angleterre.  Je  croyais  qu'après  lui  avoir  re- 
présenté que  son  bonneor  rengageait  à  servir  un  paya  qui  lui  a  fait  sa 
fortune,  puisque  de  «impie  cadet  qu'il  était  au  régiment  de  Oarignan, 
sans  un  sou  de  patrimoine,  il  a  amassé  ici. 40,000  livres,  fl  aurait  bien 
dû  attendre  l'occasion  de  rendire  qudique  service  à  la  colonie  en  cette 
conjecture  (la  guerre  dee  Iroquois  alors  prochaine).  H  y  avait  acheté 
une  habitation  au  bout  de  Tîle  de  Montréal,  où  il  a  fait  tous  ses  pro- 
fits, non  sans  bien  des  fraudes  et  supercheries.  Quand  je  suis  arrivé 
dans  le  pays,  il  avait  vendu  l'habitation,  et  Ton  m'a  assuré  qu'il  n'en 
8  pas  été  payé.  U  eat  d'une  conséquence  extrême,  monseigneur,  que 
cette  désertion  ne  demeure  pas  impunie.  Il  a  débauché  avec  lui  un 
sauvage  du  Saut.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  désagréable,  c'est  qu'il  aura  dit  au 
pouvern»  ur  Donsraiî  (province  de  New- York)  tout  ce  qu'il  aura  su  des 
prises  du  côté  de  la  baie  du  Nord  (baie  d'Hudson)  et  ce  qu'il  aura  su 
des  intérêts  du  pays  et  de  nos  desseins  (pour  surprendre  les  Iroquois). 
Je  vous  supplie  très  humblement  de  vouloir  bien  accorder  la  confis- 
cation de  ce  qu'on  lui  trouvera  d'effets  aux  deux  hôpitaux  de  la  colo- 
pie.  Il  n'y  a  pas  de  doute  qu'il  n'aille  à  la  lîochelle  où  il  a  fait  passer 
ses  effets  sur  le  navire  de  Dom 'lonro;,  duquel  on  piuit  savoir  des  nou- 
velle», comme  de  la  grande  f)ai  Lie  des  marciiands  de  la  ville  qui  com- 
mercent ici.  .Son  père  est  noble,  à  ce  que  Ton  dit,  fort  pauvre,  de- 
meurant à  Amboise,  ayant  eu  une  terre  daus  o©  voisinage  près  le 
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fan  (?)  Il  a  un  frère  aide-major  de  iirissac.  S'il  n'est  pas  châtié  ce 
sera,  je  vous  assure,  un  très  ni échant  exemple  pour  tout  le  pays  où  la 
léfrèreté  d^eeprit  cause  le  plus  grand  mal  de  toute  notre  jeunesse**. 
Le  minit>tre  répond:  "  Sa  Majesté  aviul  accordé  permission  au  nommé 
Chailly  de  repasser  en  i  ruiice,  mais  sur  ce  qu'il  a  été  écrit  concernant 
cet  homme,  Elle  a  trouvé  à  propos  de  la  révoquer  ;  ainsi,  qu'on 
pêche  de  s'embarquer  et  l'oblige  à  demeurer  pour  5 continuer  son  com- 
merce et  la  culture  de  son  habitation  Le  10  novembie  1686,  Denon- 
▼iUe  revient  à  la  charge:  ''II  n'y  a  rien,  À  ajouter  à  ce  que  j'fd  en 
l'honneur  d'écrire  an  sujet  de  Oiailly  qui  a  déserté  le  pays  et  qui  t 
passé  en  France  par  la  KouTdle-Ângleterre.  H  serait  fort  dangereux 
qu'il  n'y  eat  pas  quelque  exemple  de  eda.  H  a  asses  gagné  dans  te 
pays  pour  mériter  une  amende  d'nn  millier  d'éens  qui  Tiendraient  bien 
à  propos  pour  aider  à  bâtir  nos  hospitalières  de  Yillemane  où  les 
pauvres  religieuses  et  malades  sont  logés  fort  pauTzement.  Il  a  acheté 
une  terre  près  de  la  Bochelle  où  on  le  peut  trouver  aisément."  Enfin, 
le  8  juin  1687,  Denonville  représente  à  la  cour  que  "l'impunité  du 
aieur  Chailly  déerédite  fort  mes  défenses".  Après  avoir  cité  cette 
correspondance,  le  juge  Désiré  Girouard  observe  {SuppUmmU  au  Lake 
8t.  Louis)  que,  d'après  les  lettres  des  gouverneurs  et  intendants^  ''il 
e^t  hors  de  doute  que  tous  les  marchands  du  lac  Saint-Louis,  que  l'on 
appelait  tantôt  Haut  de  l'Ile,  tantôt  Lachine,  jouissaient  du  privilège 
de  faire  la  traite  en  dehors  de  Yillemarie  et  dans  leurs  hahitatiouft 
particulières  et  que,  assez  souvent,  les  autorités  fermaient  les  yeux, 
môme  lorsqu'ils  trafiquaient  dans  les  bois.  En  1681,  Perrot,  l'ancien 
gouverneur  de  Montréal,  faisait  un  commerce  de  50,000  livres  par  an 
au  fief  Brucy,  vis-à-vis  le  Bout  de  l'Ilo,  malgré  ses  déni  ! antérieurs 
avec  le  gouverneur  générai  C'est  la  morale  de  Chailly  et.  de  bien 
d  autres. 


Traiteurs  et  colons. 

Le  capitaine  Pierre  de  Sorel,  né  en  1628  à  Notre-Dame  de  Gre- 
noble, paraît  avoir  demeuré  à  Sorel  dès  1665;  il  y  mourut  en  1682.  Sa 
situation  devait  être  prospère  car,  outre  qu'il  commerçait^  le  recense- 
ment de  1681  lui  donne  1.3  béies  à  cornes,  6'?  moutons,  18  chèvres,  150 
arpents  cultivés.  Marié  en  IGGS  avec  Catherine  Le  Grardeur  de  Tiiiy, 
canadienne,  il  iie  laissa  pas  d'eufauts.  **• 

ilichel-Sidrac  Dugué,  sieur  de  Boisbriant  natif  des  environs 
de  Nantes,  servit  dans  les  régiments  de  Montaigu  et  Chambellé.  Dans 
ce  dernier  corps,  il  était  capitaine  lorsque,  en  1664,  on  organisa  une 
tioupe  pour  l'Amérique,  de  isorte  qu'il  arriva  à  Québec  conservant  son 
grade  de  capitaine  au  régiment  de  Carignan.    Le  14  juin  1666,  on  le 
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voit  en  garnison  à  Montréal.    L'automne  de  1G(>7,  riniemlant  Talon 
lui  permit  de  faire  travailler  à  des  défrichomentÉ»  sur  Tîlc  Sainte-Thc- 
lèse  près  de  Iîe|K;nti<^ny  ;  le  titre  de  cette  seigneurie  lui  fut  donné  le 
29  octobre  1672.       C'e&t  aussi  Tautomne  de  1G6T  qu'il  épousa,  à 
Montréal,  Marie  Moyen,  veuve  du  sergent-major  Jjambcrt  Clossc. 
Il  «commandait  à  Montréal  en  1670.    Tout  en  colonisant  nn  i)eu  Tîle 
Mainte-Thérèse  il  avait  les  yeux  fixés  sur  les  belles  terres  du  haut  de 
111e  de  Montréal   pf,  f^^i   H'vTl,  voyant    Lafrona^'c-Brucy  et  Hurtout 
Berthé-Chaiily  qui  plantaient  leurs  <' tjiblissements  dans  ees  lieux,  il 
rerapressa  d'y  vrl'^fn-  un  l>â(iment  quelconque  pour  faire  acte  de  pos- 
>>^Ksion,  mùh  lu»  n:ÛE.  il  donna  de  la  valeur  à  f-e  fK>stf'  qui  lui  fut  con- 
tédé  régulièrement  (19  janvier  1072)  par  le  séinmaire  et  qui  prit  le 
nom  de  fief  Boisbriant.    11  t*st  situé  à  l'entrée  dti  lae  des  Deux-Mon- 
lagne^i  et  mesure  en  superficie  300  arpents.    En  1G7S  on  rencontre 
l-'ugué  de  Boisbriant  à  rassemblée  des  notables  pour  examiner  la  que*»- 
tion  de  la  traite  de  Teau-de-vie.    Vei-s  cette  date,  il  alla  demeurer  à 
nie  Sainte-Thérèse,  ear  son  Ills  Jo^eph-Fraïujois  fut  liaj)tisé'*-  à  la 
Poiûte-aux-Trembles  le  18  inara  1679-    Trois  mois  plus  lard  ii  vendait 
le  fief  Boisbriant,  au  prix  élevé  de  1768  livres,  à  Charles  Lemoine  de 
LoDgaeuil  et  Jacques  Le  Ber.   Jusqu'à  1685  cette  propriété  resta  aux 
àeax  associés,  puis  Le       la  garda  seul  et  lui  imposa  le  nom  àfi  Senne- 
qu'elle  coDserre  de  nos  jours.  Au  recensement  de  1681,  descen- 
le  fleuve,  on  yoit  Longneuil  puis  Vûb  Sainte-Thérèse,  ensuite  le  fief 
TmnUaj  et  Boucherrille.   L^e  Sainte-Thérèse  compte  9  hommes,  9 
femmes  mariés,  19  hommes  ou  garçons,  16  filles— en  tout  53  âmes. 
Ces  habitants  sont  :  Dugué,  Brien,  Oatin,  Gauthier,  Trochon,  Limou* 
no,  Bsgnenean,  Desmares,  Voine,  Hayet,  Ifasta,  Bousquet,  Trajean, 
Clioqnet.  Le  seigneur  Dugué  est  porté  à  43  ans,  sa  femme  à  34  ;  sept 
enfants  :  Jean,  13;  Marie,  11;  Jacques,  10;  Pierre,  8;  Jeanne,  6; 
Joseph,  4;  Elisabeth,  1.   Domestiques  :  Jean  Deperteau,  51;  Nicolas 
Rsgueoeau,  33;  Marie. . 30.  4  fusils,  4  pistolets,  16  bêtes  à  cornes, 
40  arpents  de  terre  en  yaleur.  Trots  colons  possèdent  chacun  de  8  à  9 
»rpents  de  terre  cultivée  ;  les  autres,  de  S  à  4  seulement.  Il  est  visi- 
ble que  Dugué  avait*  vécu  en  haut  de  Montréal  par  le  commerce  des 
pelleteries  et  qu'il  continuait  ce  négoce  à  l'île  Sainte-Tliérèse,  car  ses 
défrichements  ne  donnent  pas  l'idée  d'un  cultivateur  indépendant, 
teune  il  lui  fallait  de  vastes  domaines  pour  subsister  d'après  ce  ré- 
]mne,  il  se  fit  accorder  une  autre  seigneurie,  à  la  côte  du  nord,  le  24 
septembre  1683,  comprenant  "  les  terres  qui  sont  à  commencer  où  finit 
U  concession  du  sieur  Daulier  des  Landes  (Terrebonne)  dans  la  rivière 
Jégn?,  jusqu'à  la  rivière  Duchênc,  icelle  comprise,  ce  qui  compose  un 
iront  de  quatre  lieues  et  demie  sur  trois  de  profondeur      Cette  sei- 
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tiJieiirie.  ditp  dc^  Mille  lle>i,  retourna  à  la  couronne  le  1*'  niaiv  1714, 
laute  d'être  li:i'i:t(''<\  ('iîu|  jouv>  plus  tard,  le  gouverneur  ci  rinlun- 
ilaut  raccorda n  lit  ù  deux  fonctionna in*s  :  1"  Jean  Petit,  trésorier  de 
la  marine  en  ee  pays,  conseiller  et  ancien  contrôleur  des  rente?  de 
l'hôtel  de  ville  âc  Paris,  marié  en  1706  à  Charlotte,  fille  du  capiiiiiiie 
Sidrac  Dii;:ué  (alors  défunt)  :  2"  Charles-Gaspard  Pii't.  éeuyer,  sieur 
de  l'Angloiserie,  chevalier  de  l'ordri'  de  Saint-Louis,  lieuienauL  du  roi 
au  gouverneuient  de  la  ville  de  (^lu  ix  e.  marié  on  1691  à  Marie-Thérèse, 
iiUe  du  dit  eaj»itaine  Dugué.  Ce  dernier  prit  une  part  utile  aux  cam- 
l'acmes  de  IGs},  1687,  contre  les  Iroquuis,  à  la  tête  d'un  bataillon  de 
la  milice.  11  décf'da  en  décembre  1G88,  un  an  après  sa  femme.  Trois 
de  leurf»  fils  ont  fourni  des  carrières  militaires  remarquables,  à  la  baie 
d'Hudson,  Terreneuve,  contre  les  Iroquois,  aux  An  ilL  s,  à  la  Fioni- 
i^iane,  dans  Pouest  et  au  Détroit.  lia  descendance  est  encore  nom- 
breuse et  bien  me  en  Canada. 

-•  J-'omiiunnaircSf  militaires  vt  colons. 

Paul  Dupuis,  originaire  de  Notre-Dame-dU'Pommier,  près  d'Ailes, 
en  Provence,  enseigne  au  régiment  de  Carignan,  se  maria  le  %%  octo- 
bre 1668,  à  Québec,  avec  Jeanne  Couillard,  canadienne,  et  se  fit  accor- 
der l'île  aux  OioB  où  il  alla  aussitôt  demeurer,  car  on  Py  retrouve  à 
]iartir  de  1673  jusqu'à  sa  mort  en  1713.  Le  recensement  de  1681  lui 
donne  44  ans,  6  enfants,  2  domestiques,  1  fusil,  24  têtes  de  bétail,  20 
.irpents  de  terre  en  culture.  Il  y  a  cinq  habitants  avec  un  total  de  45 
oipents  défrichés.  Comme  il  fallait  vivre,  le  sieur  Dupuis  accepta  la 
charge  de  lieutenant  particulier  ou  juge  de  Québec,  mais  le  magistrat 
reprit  l'épée  en  1C8T  contre  les  Iroquois,  et  en  1690  contn^  les  Anglais. 
Le  1""  juin  1695,  le  roi  signait  eu  sa  faveur  des  provisions  de  lieutenant 
particulier  à  la  prévôté  de  Québec.  ïl  était  à  sa  mort,  le  21  décembre 
1713,  lieutenant  général  de  la  prévôté.  L'un  de  ses  nombreux  enfanta, 
officier  dans  les  troupes  de  la  colonie,  est  cité  par  Charlevoix  pour 
avoir  porté,  durant  plusieurs  jours,  la  fille  d'un  juge  anglais  capturée 
par  les  Canadiens  dans  la  guerre  de  1708  ;  lorsqu'il  arriva  à  Montréal 
avec  ?on  aimable  fardean,  la  ville  lui  fit  ime  ovation.  En  1710  le 
gouverneur  général  écrivait  que  Dupuis  était  i'un  des  deux  ou  trois 
meilleurs  "  partisan>-  "  de  tout  le  Canada  et  il  accollait  à  son  nom  celui 
de  Hertel  de  J{  ou  vil  le,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  peu  dire. 

Pierre  B/eard  d»'  Crandville,  né  vers  IGIO,  fils  de  Denis  Béeard 
et  (le  Jeanne  Milleron,  piuoisse  Saint-Eustache  de  Paris,  enseigne  dans 
le  regiment  de  Carignau,  épousa,  à  Québec,  le  52  octobre  1668,  Anne 
Macart,  et  de  ce  mariage  sont  nés  quin/.e  enfants,  de  16G9  à  1696,  tous 
à  Québec.    Bécard  est  qualifié  d'enseigne  en  1672  lorsqu'on  lui  accorde 
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la  coneessioQ  de  I'llet-du-Portage.  £n'1687,  dans  la  campague  coatre 
les  Iroquois,  il  se  distingua  à  la  tête  de  quatre  compagnies  de  milice 
qu'il  Gommandsit.  £b  1690  on  le  chargea  de  faire  une  reconnaissanoe 
sur  le  fleure,  de  Québec  i  Tadoussac,  à  l'approche  de  la  flotte  de  Phippsi 
qui  voulait  enlever  Québec.  Il  fut  pris  et  amené  prisonnier  à  Port- 
Boyal.  Le  1"'  juin  1696,  on  le  nomme  procureur  du  roi  à  la  prévôté  de 
<^iébec.  Il  était  devenu  .lieutenant  d'une  compagnie  franche  et  ce 
grade  est  mentionné  en  1696,  à  Poecasion  d'une  terre  qu'on  lui  accorde 
près  de  son  fief  de  Filet.  Deux  ans  plus  tard  il  reçut  une  adjonction 
à  ces  deux  seigneuries.  Il  commandait  alors  le  bataillon  de  milice  de 
Beauport.  En  1700,  le  gouverneur  et  l'intendant  le  proposèrent  au 
roi  pour  être  major  des  Trois-Rivières,  mais  on  répondit  que  la  chose 
ne  m  pouvait  vu  sa  parenté  avec  Prévost,  gouverneur  du  poste  en 
question.  Sa  sépulture  est  inscrite  à  Québec  le  6  mai  1708.  Âvec 
dlberville,  à  la  baie  d'Hudson,  en  1697,  il  y  avait  un  garde-marine 
àn  nom  de  Grandville,  qui  nous  paraît  être  un  fils  de  l'officier  du  régi' 
ment  de  Carignan.  Un  autre  fils  de  ce  dernier  était  procureur  du  roi  à 
Il  prévôté  de  Québec  et,  à  son  décès,  fut  remplacé,  le  14  avril  1700,  par 
l'un  de  ses  frères.  Le  20  juin  1703,  la  compagnie  du  sieur  de  Louvi- 
gny  passa  par  décision  royale  au  bieur  de  Grandville.  Aucun  des 
gUQons  de  Tofficier  du  régiment  do  Carignan  ne  parait  s'être  marié, 
de  sorte  que  sa  descendance  s'éteignit  en  1754,  à  la  mort  de  Paul,  sieur 
de  Fondville,  appelé  communément  le  chevalier. 

Colons  et  militaires. 

Alexandre  Berthier,  né  en  lt)38.  (ils  de  Pierre  de  Berihier  et  de 
Marguerite  Bariac,  de  Saint-Jacques»  de  Bergerac,  diocc>('  de  Périgueux, 
<!evmt  capitaine  au  régiment  de  Lignière.  pat«sa  au  régimeut  de  Can- 
jnian.  se  signala  dan&  la  campiigne  contre  les  Turcs.  Le  8  octobre 
1665,  porte  le  Journal  des  Jisuite.i.  "  un  capitaine  d'une  des  compa- 
gnies de  M.  de  Tracy  fait  abjurai  ion  d'hérésie  daiL<  la  grande  église 
(Québec)  entre  les  mains  de  monseigneur,  habillé  pontifical ement, 
occompagTié  de  tout  le  clergé  en  surplis,  en  présence  de  monseigneur 
de  Tracy,  M.  de  Courcelles,  gouverneur,  M.  l'intendant  et  quatre  de 
nos  pères  C'est  notre  officier.  En  1666  il  commandait  au  fort 
Saint-Jean;  il  eut  ,1a  direction  de  Parrière-garde  dans  la  marche  de 
M.  de  Tracy,  Pautomne  de  cette  année.  Ën  167S  il  accompagnait  M. 
<ie  Conrcdles  dans  sa  promenade  militaire  à  Cataracoui  et,  Pannée 
suivante,  il  retournait  dans  ces  lieux  avec  le  comte  de  Frontenac  pour 
y  fonder  un  fort  I^e  11  octobre  167S  il  épousait  Marie,  fille  de 
Charles  Le  Gardeur  de  Tilly.  Dix-huit  jours  plus  tard,  on  lui  accorda 
la  seigneurie  de  Bellechasse.  Il  acquit  du  sieur  Handin,  Pannée  sui- 
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tante  la  seigneurie  qui  porte  le  nom  de  Berthier-en-haut.  Jusque  là 
il  doneuiiit  à  Quâbee^  maia  le  20  septembre  16 <  4  il  faisait  baptiser  sa 
iïÙe,  Cbarlottc-CSatiiennet,  A  Sorol»  et  au  mfime  endroit  le  3  juillet  1676 
avait  lieu  le  baptême  de  son  ills  Alexandre,  qui  hérita  de  se»  deux  sei- 
gneuries. Quant  à  Charlotic-Catherine,  elle  entra  aux  Hospitalières 
de  Québec  le  10  octobre  1689,  devint  professe  le  18  juin  1691,  et  décéda 
le  21  octobre  1698.  Le  recengement  de  Villemur  (Berthier-en-haut) 
montre  en  1681:  Alexandre  Berthier,  43  ana,  (sa  femme 'était  morte); 
Alexandre,  5  ans;  Catherine,  7  ans;  Jacques  Okauveau,  40  ans,  domes- 
tique, trois  fufcils,  10  bêtee-à-^omes,  30  arpentë  de  terre  en  valeur. 
Son  fermier  était  Pierre  Bazin  en  1674.  Le  10  octobre  1682,  M.  de 
Berthier  assiste  à  un  conseil  de  guerre.  La  seigneurie  de  Bclloeliasee, 
voisine  de  celle  de  Couillard  de  TEpinay,  fut  Tobjet  d'imo  fli^pufo 
judiciaire  en '1684-5,  afin,  de  régler  les  bornes  des  deux  propriétés. 
En  1687  Berthier  prit  part  à  la  guerre  contre  Ir^  Iroquois  à  la  tête 
d'un  corps  de  inilice.  En  1^97,  il  avait  une  maison  à  Québec  et  y  de- 
meurait I probablement.  On  perd  «a  trace  après  1708.  En  ITOîl  ]os 
intendâni.v  Kaudot  le  citent  comme  défunt.  Son  fils  Alexandre  épousa, 
le  4  octobre  1702,  à  Québec,  Marie-Françoise,  fille  de  François  Viennay 
Parhot  ou  Pacaud,  marchand,  originaire  de  U renoble,  marié  avec  Char- 
lotte-FrançoiBe  Juchereau  de  Saint-Denis-,  dont  le  pérc  était  seigneur 
de  Beauport.  Alexandre  mourut  à  Qnf''hoc,  le  11  janvier  1703,  et  ?5a 
veuve  se  remaria  en  1712  avec  Nicolas  Biaise  des  Bergères  de  Rigau- 
ville.  Les  Berthier  n*ont  pas  laissé  de  discendance  en  Canada,  de 
t>orte  que  la  veuve  d'Alexandre  hérita  de  leurs  deux  seigneuries.  Le 
25  février  1740,  elle  vendit  à  François  Martel  de  Bronage,  comman- 
dant pour  le  roi  au  Labrador,  et  à  Pierre  Désauniers,  tiégociant  de 
Québec,  un  établissement  situé  au  Trou,  seigneurie  de  JV^lleehasse,  à 
l'endroit  nommé  Courvillc,  près  du  fossé  de  Bicctrc, — d'après  un  cata- 
logue de  la  librairie  Dufossé,  de  Paris. 

Olivier  Morel,  sieur  de  la  Duron taye,  né  à  Notre-Dame  de  Gaure, 
diocèaie  de  Nantes,  en  1641,  était  enseigne  dans  les  troupes,  puis  ])as3a 
lieutenant  au  régiment  de  Ghambellé  et  azriva  dans  la  colonie  avec  le 
grade  de  capitaine  au  régiment  de  Carignan.  Il  était  au  fort  Sainte- 
Anne  avec  La  Motte  en  1666.  Il  passa  en  France  et  revint  en  1670. 
Le  14  septembre  de  cette  dernière  année  il  épousait  à  Québe<%  Fran- 
çoise Duquet,  canadienne  ;  il  reçut  la  seigneurie  de  Bellechasse^  en- 
suite celle  de  la  Ihirantaye,  qui  se  peuplèrent  asses  prompt ement  de 
colona  venus  de  la  côte  du  no* d.  La  famille  demeurait  à  Québec  où 
le  aienr  de  la  Durantaye  servait  comme  officier  de  la  garnison.  Bn 
1683  Û  allait  commander  dans  l'ouest,  prit  une  part  marquante  aux 
expéditions  de  1084  et  1687  contre  les  Iroquois,  fut  capitaine  réformé 
en  1689,  revint  de.Pouest  en  1690  où  La  Porte  de  Louvigny  le  rem- 
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plaça,  devint  capitaine  en  pied  ver»  1694  nvcc  cette  note  des  autorités: 
"Bon  officier,  honnête,  homme  propre  à  tout;  mérite  une  compagnie 
En  1696  il  commandait  un  bataillon  de  milice  dans  la  iriit  rro  rnntp^ 
les  Iroquois.  On  le  considérait  comme  le  premier  militaire  du  pays. 
A  la  mort  du  comte  de  Frontenac,  1698,  il  se  brouilla  avec  ^I.  de  Cal- 
lières  qui  devint  bientôt  gouverneur  ;:énéral  et  le  négligea.  En  1701, 
il  fut  nommé  membre  du  Conseil  Supérieur  avec  une  pension  de  six: 
tente  francs,  mais  il  ne  prit  son  î^ioge  que  sous  M.  de  Vaudreuil  en 
1703.  11  paraît  qu'il  mourut  pauvre,  en  1717,  quoique  ses  deux  sei- 
gneuries fussent  alors  dnn^  un  bon  état  de  dévelappiMiu'iiL 

Séraphin  Marganiie,  sieiir  de  la  Valterie,  natif  de  Saint-Uenoit 
de  Paris,  lieutenant  au  régiment  do  Lignières.  avait  pris  du  service 
ion«  M.  de  Tracy  en  1664  et  vint  au  Canada  avec  les  trouiios  Tannée 
.•?uivaiia',  Vaï  lOGS  il  épousa  F.ouise  Bi&Bot.  une  canadienne,  et  reçut 
la  geigneurio  de  Lavaltric  en  Au  recensement  de  ce  dernier 

lieu,  rauionine  de  1081,  il  est  dit  âgé  de  38  ans,  sa  femme  29  ;  ils  ont 
6€pt  enfants,  et  20  arpents  de  terre  défrichée  :  les  9  habitants  de  la 
î=eigneurie  n'ont  ensemble  (jue  57  arpents  sous  culture.  Vers  ce  temps 
YfMwA  prenait  de  rimportancc  par  suite  du  trafic  des  fourrures  ;  M. 
àù  la  Valterie  fut  envoyé  pour  y  commander.  M.  de  la  Durantaye  le 
remplaça  en  1<)83.  Il  paraît  n'avoir  pliLs  quitté  sa  terre  après  cela. 
Sa  femme  mourut  en  1691,  lui  en  1699.  Deux  de  ses  fils  ont  été  mili- 
tsires. 

François  Jarret  de  Verchères,  né  en  1641  en  Dauphiné^  enseigne 
de  la  compagnie  de  Oontrecoenr^  épousa,  le  17  septembre  1669,  à  nie 
d*0rléao8,  Marie  Perrot,  canadienne,  et  ae  fixa  de  anite  dana  la  aei- 
ipieiirie  dite  de  Yerclièrea  dont  le  titre  lui  fut  donné  un  peu  pina  tard.  . 
En  1687  il  commandait  nn  bataillon  de  milice  contre  les  Iroquois.  Il 
monrut  aprèa  1693,  laiaeant  une  bdle  fiamille.  See  fila  et  petita-fila 
ont  été  militairea  et  coltivateura  comme  lui  ;  on  lea  cite  à  pluaienrs  re- 
priaea  dana  lea  annalea  da  tempa  ;  ila  ont  commandé  dana*  Foueat. 

Un  frère  on  on  conain  de  Erançoia  de  Yerehèrea  se  nommait 
André  Jarret  de  Beanregard;  on  lui  donne  le  grade  de  lieutemint  dana 
one  liate  de  1669.  Le  12  janvier  1676,  il  éponaait,  à  Montréal,  Mar- 
guerite Ânthianme,  native  de  Paria.  Ce  ménage  vécut  à  Yercfadree». 
Au  reoenaement  de  1681,  on  voit  lea  deux  familleB  à  la  tête  de  cette 
seigneurie.  Kn  1685,  André  obtint  troia  îlea,  appeléea  Beauregard, 
^ituée8  presque  via^irvia  Verchères.  Il  a  dû  mourir  entre  lea  amiéea 
1686  et  1690. 

Le  ca]  iraine  Pierre  de  Saint-Ours,  d'une  ancienne  famille  noble 
à\i  Dauphiis  \  et  parent  du  maréchal  d^£strades,  vice-mi  de  la  Nou- 
velle-France, était  né  en  1643.  Il  épousa  (1667),  à  Montréal,  Marie 
Mnlloic»  dont  le  père  avait  été,  en  France,  lieutenant  aux  carabiniers. 
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Ce  ménngo  ne  tarda  pas  à  se  fixer  sur  la  seigneurie  ilit>'  de  Sai^l-Our^- 
dont  le  titre  lui  fut  accordé  plus  tard  (167?).  Au  recensement  <Ip 
1681,  la  terre  du  mcuv  de  Saint-Ours  avait  40  arpent.-  cultivé;*.  11  liî 
du  service  militaire  eu  diveraes  ocra.*5ions.  devint  premier  ciipitaiMr  df- 
t loupes  du  Canada  et  ro<  iit  lu  croix  de  Saint-Louis  dès  répoque  dv  la 
fondation  de  Tordre,    il  mourut  aprè^  Sa  descendance  compte 

de  brillants  oirn'iers.  Ayant  une  nombreux-  famille  et  peu  de  r(*s- 
t-ources  péeuniaii-es,  il  lutta  avec,  énergie  pour  vivre  de  son  travail 
lonin.e  habitant  et  fut  l'un  des  plus  beaux  exemples  de  ces  temp? 
difficiles. 

Le  chevalier  Roque  ou  Roch  de  Saint-Ours,  de  la  ^  ompognie  de 
i-'hambly,  avait  reçu  un  fief  en  1673,  coutigu  à  celui  du  capitaine  de 
Saint-Ours.  On  ne  saurait  dire  ce  que  devint  ce  jiersonnage.  Le  nom 
do  Roch  a  été  traditionnel  dan»  lu  iamille  Saiui-Uurs,  jusqu'à  notre 
époque. 

Un  marchand* 

Jacques  iîaby  ou  Uabie,  né  en  IG'53,  fils  d'honorable  homme  Jehan 
Babie,  seigneur  de  lîanville,  et  d'Isabeau  Robin,  de  Montretou,  diocèse 
d'Agcns,  (l'uyeune,  sergent  de  la  compagnie  de  Saint-Ours,  s'établit  à 
(  hainplain,  l'été  de  1G68,  et  y  acheta  des  terres.  11  se  livra  au  roni- 
merce.  Lo  1"  juin  IfiTO,  à  Chaniplain,  il  épousa  Jeanne,  fille  de  Pierre 
Daudoniiean,  et  moiirut  en  ce  lieu  le  '?vS  juillet  1688."^  Sa  descen- 
dance a  fourni,  ju^cpTà  i>rè.-ent,  d»-^  liommes  qui  ont  occupé  des  poste? 
en  évidence  dans  la  magist  ruiure.  Tordre  militaire,  la  politique,  le  com- 
juerce,  dans  le  Haut  et  le  Bas-Cauada. 

Oohna, 

Francois  l*ol!et  de  la  Combe  Pocjitièrc.  natif  de  Cheiieu.  diooô.-. 
de  Greiiuble,  était  capitaine  réformé  et  inarérlial  des  logis  au  régiment 
de  Carignan.  Le  29  novembre  16iid,  à  Québec,  il  épousa  Marie- AniK- 
Juchereau,  canadienne,  (jui  lui  donna  deux  lilleh:  Thérèse,  2;  mars. 
laiZ,  tnariée  le  8  octobre  1693,  Québec,  avec  le  fameux  d'iberville;  et 
Louise  (son  aînée)  qui  épousa  Augustin  Rouer  de  la  Cardonnière.  I^e 
sieur  de  la  Combe  mourut  le  •«<)  inar<  1672,  sept  jours  avant  la  nais- 
sance de  sa  dernière  tille.  Le  2L>  octobre  suivant,  la  veuve  ret.ut  le 
titre  de  la  seigneurie  de  Sainte-Anne  de  la  l'ocatière  (pTelle  mit  en 
valeur  selon  ses  moyens.  En  10'.  i,  cette  i.  lunie  avec  ses  deux  enfants, 
vivait  à  Beauport*  Klle  se  remaria,  le  23  février  1683.  av<  c  Fraïu^ois- 
Madeleine-Fortuné  Ruette,  sieur  d'.Auteuil,  Tun  de»  principaux  mem- 
bres du  Conseil  Supérieur  de  Québec. 
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Jean  de  I'Epinay,  lieuicnaut,  deiuaiukit  (U;  repasser  on  France 
avec  le  régiment,  mais  il  aima  mieux  fniaîemout  se  faire  colon.  Il 
était  natif  de  Nantes.  Le  11  septembre  l(i7H,  à  Québec,  il  épousa 
Catherine  Granger,  de  Saint-Médard,  diocèse  de  Meaux.  Ce  ménage 
demeura  toujours  à  Beauport  où  furent  baptisés  leurs  onze  enfant-^.  '!o 
1674  à  1G97.  Au  recensement  tie  cette  paroisse  en  1681  on  lit:  "Jean 
L'Espinay,  31  ans:  Catlieriue  CJraniijer,  -H  ans;  MaclHeine.  ">  ans;  Ca- 
therine, 3  ans;  GenevièTe,  8  moisj  1  fusil,  1  vache,  6  arpents  eu  va- 
leur 

ArnoTiH  <le  Loubias,  capitaine  an  régiment  de  Kroglie  (prononcez 
lîroiiie)  commandait  aux  Trois-Hivières  le  8  avril  1668,  et  ne  cessa  d'y 
demevirrr  jusqu'à  son  départ  pour  la  France  en  1674.  Entre  ces  deux 
aniitl-es,  il  avait  fait  le  voyage  de  Cataracoui  avec  M.  de  Courcelles  et 
autres  en  1671,  et  doDiié  un  très  lK>n  commencement  à  la  seigneurie 
de  Nicolet  qu'il  |ia.ssa  au  sieur  Michel  Cressé. 

Pierre  Mouet  de  Moras,  enseigne  de  la  compagiiit'  de  Loubias  au 
régiment  de  r»roglie,  né  en  1639,  à  Castel-Sarrasin,  en  Basse-Guyenne, 
épousa,  aux  Trois-Kivières,  le  8  avril  1GU8,  Marie  Toupin,  canadienne, 
nni  lui  donna  une  belle  famille.  Ils  s'établirent  dès  1661)  sur  Tîle 
appelé  Mora.s  à  l'entrée  de  la  rivière  Nicolet  et  vécurent  comme  i  ulti- 
vateurs.  Tarnd  leurs  descendants  directs  on  compte  le  fameux 
Charles  Mouette  de  Moras,  sieur  île  Langlade. 

JjC  sergent  Jacques  Lubudic  était  aux  Trois-Rivières  Tété  de  1069. 
Le  16  novembre  1671,  il  y  commandait  la  garnison  et  assistait  aux  . 
mariages  de  trois  colons  de  la  seigneurie  de  Loubias  (Nicolet)  qui 
apparteDait  au  capitaine  Arnoult  de  Loubîae,  dans  la  compagnie  «luquel 
litliedie  -servait  en  arrivant  de  France  avec  le  régiment  de  Carignan. 
En  1673  on  lui  accorda  un  fief  dans  la  banlieue  des  Trois-Rividree 
qu'il  établit  et  ISgua  plus  tard  à  la  famille  Gûdefroy,  à  condition  que 
le  titulaire  porterait  son  nom — de  là  les  Labadie  Tonnancour  et  Gode- 
froy  Labadie.  Quant  au  sergent  Jacques  il  ne  se  maria  point.  En 
1674  il  est  appelé  major,  mais  il  faut  lire  sergent  major  de  la  garnison 
des  Trois-Rivièree,  poète  qu'il  occupa  jusqu'à  1689  au  moins.  Be 
cette  date  i  1707  oili  il'mourut>  on  le  retrouve  constamment  aux  Trois- 
Rivières.  Le  registre  de  la  paroisse  le  nomme  parfois  Jacques  de  La- 
hadie,  M.  de  Labadie,  le  major  de  Labadie.  Il  a  été  parrain  vingt 
fois."* 

Laurent  Bory  ou  Bomay,  sieur  de  Oraudmaisouj  né  vers  1640,  au 
diocèse  d'Angers,  se  maria,  le  8  février  1673,  à  Montréal,  avec  Margue- 
rite Le  Merle  de  Hautpré,  native  de  Saint-Oervais  de  Paris.  Le  3  no- 
vembre suivant,  Talon  lui  accorda  trente  arpents  de  terre  de  front  sur 
une  liene  de  profondeur,  à  prendre  au  bord  du  flelive  Saint-Laurent, 
depuis  le  fief  du  sieur  Saint-Micbel  en  descendant  jusqu'aux  terres 
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non  concédées.  On  nomma  cette  seigneurie  la  liuillodière.  Le  V7 
août  1674,  le  sieur  André  Jarret  de  r>eaurc<jard  rtj(,ut  trois  îles  "dont 
runo  est  au  devant  du  bout  de  la  seigneurii>  <!*'  Verchèrcs,  en  mon- 
tant, et  les  deux  autres  étant  sur  la  ligne  (^ui  regarde  les  îles  apparte- 
nant au  î^iour  de  Grandmaison  '\  La  famille  de  ce  dernier  subsiste 
peut-être  encore  parmi  nous. 

Antoine  Peeaudv  de  Controi unir,  né  on  159G,  au  bonr'^  de  Saini- 
Chef,  dioeè>c  de  Vienne  en  Daiipiimé,  est  mentionné  avec  élo^jr*  dan^ 
les  lettres  de  noblesse  ^ue  Louis  XIV  8i;Tnait  en  sa  faveur,  au  mois  dv 
janvier  :   "Ayant  été  bien  informé  par  tous  les  généraux  de 

notre  armée  de  la  valeur  et  générosité  de  notre  cher  et  bien-aimé  An- 
toine Peeaudy  de  Oontreeœur.  capitaine  au  régiment  de  Cariguan, 
lequel.  de[)uis  rétablissement  d'icelui,  nous  a  rendu,  et  au  fou  roi  notre 
très  honoré  .^^igneur  et  père,  des  preuves  de  son  courage,  atfeetion  et 
fidélité  à  notre  service,  dans  nos  armées  et  troupes,  Laiit  cavalerie 
qu'infanterie,  l'espace  de  vingt-ci lu^  aus,  ayant  commandé,  t^oit  en  qua- 
lité de  lieutenant  ou  de  capitaine,  depuis  quinze  ans  en  ça  au  régiment 
de  Montc&son  et  de  celui  de  Carignan,  «'étant  trouvé  à  tous  les  exploits 
de  guerre  qui  se  sont  présentés,  particalièrement  au  siège  de  Pîgtie- 
rolles  80U6'  le  feu  sieur  de  Montmorency,  de  la  compagnie  I^apoupe  au 
régiment  de  Sault,  comme  aussi  au  combat  de  Chezin  en  la  compagnie 
des  chevaux-légers  de  Disi....îs  sous  le  sieur  de  Crecquy  où  il  fut  blessé 
d'une  roousquetade  à  l'épaule^  et  au  siège  de  Valence  d'un  coup  de 
mousquet  à  la  cuisse,  et.  . .  au  dit  régiment  die  Carignan  au  retour  de 
A'ignne,  au  comhat  de  .  . .  sons  le  prince  Thomas  où  U  fut  blessé  d'une 
mousquetade  à  la  tdte  dont  il  a  été  trépané;  au  faubourg  d'Estampes 
fut  blessé  d'une  mousquetade  à  travers  le  corps,  au  faubourg  Saint- 
Antoine  fut  blessé  d'une  mousquetade  à  travers  le  corps  dans  la  même 
compagnie  où  il  fut  blessé  d'une  mousquetade  au  bras  dont  il  demeura 
estropié,  60U8  notre  cousin  le  vicomte  de  Turenne^  l'année  dernière, 
commandant  le  régiment  de  Carignan  à  l'attaque  d'Âuxene  sous  notre 
cousin  le  maréchal  de  Qranccy  et  Piedmont,  et  finalement  tous  les 
autres  lieux  où  il  a  été  commandé,  en  sorte  que  nous  avons  tons  sujets 
et  satisfaction  de  le  juger  digne  de  l'honneur  au  titre  de  noblesse  au- 
quel il  a  aspiré." 

Le  17  septemi>re  1667,  à  Québec,  il  épousa  Barbe  Denys,  une  cana- 
dienne, âgée  de  quinze  ans  et  trois  mois.  Lui  en  avait  soixante  et 
onze.  La  seigneurie  dite  de  Contrecœur  lui  fut  accordée  vu  1G72,  et 
il  alla  y  demeurer  avant  1677.  Le  recensement  de  1681  ^lui  donne 
trois  enfants:  Louis,  13  ans,  qui  mourut  en  1687;  Marie,  5  ans,  mariée 
l'Iu-s  tard  à  .Tean-Louis  de  Lacorne  ;  François-Antoine.  1^  an,  qui  a 
continué  la  famille.  Ce  ménage  a  80  arpents  de  terre  en  valeur.  Le 
père,  le  iils  et  deux  ])ctit8-fil8  comptent  des  sen'iees  militaires  non-in- 
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terrompus  de  à  17C0;  à  eux  quatre  ils  ont  reçu  plus  de  60  bles- 
sures dans  les  combats. 

XI 

U  est  impossible  d^diquur  les  familles  canadiennes  fondées  par 
des  soldats  du  régiment  de  Carignan — c'est  peut-être  à  cause  de  cela 
que  tant  de  gens  se  disent  issus  de  cette  troupe.  Après  sYoir  relevé 
dans  les  journaux  une  centaine  de  prétentions  de  ce  genre  et  fait 
autant  d'enquêtes  qui  ont  abouti  à  une  fin  négatirOj  nous  abandonnons 
Téprenve. 

Mais  les  officiers  !  Eh  bien,  voyons  ce  qu'il  en  reste.  Ifous 
n'avons  que  six  familles  à  nommer:  Baby  do  Banville,  Tarieu  de  La- 
naudière,  Dugué  de  Boisbriant,  Mord  de  la  Burantaye,  Gautier  de  Ta- 
rennes,  M ouet  de  Moras. 
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NOTEiS 


»  Pour  plttm  d«  détails  voir  Doeumemiê  Mrr  la  Ntmcelle-France.  im.  tome  I, 
UB-fO  ;  HiHoin  dti  Cûn9âienê'Fnnttti9,  HI.  4.      14,  M.  27,  41<2,  61,  51,  120  :  IV. 

3,  4.  8.  10.  17,  26  :  80Ci^  Jir«f«fe.  ISK,  pp.  121.  1«S  ;  IMl.  pp.  S-tt. 

•  Disons  la  rivfôre  Susquehanna  puisque  Wm  Peau  n'arriva  dan*  cette 

contrée  que  trente  ans  plus  tard. 

•  Sur  ces  Sauvages  voir  Uclatious  des  Jésviia,  et  Société  Royale,  1901,  p.  &0. 

•  jr«r«tfofi,  lea.  pp.  n,  S9. 

•  Société  Royale,  1296,  pp.  106-7. 

•  Celui  de  Plcrro  Boucher  «"tait  de  1662. 

^  Rameau,  La  l'ravre  ntir  Colonie»,  IT,  23. 

•  De  1608  a  1662,  ].  s  c  olons  étaient  venu"  (l  eux-mC-m.  s.  De  1662  à  1672,  le 
roi  en  envoya  de  1,500  à  2.000,  après  quoi  il  ne  tit  plus  rien  pour  le  Canada. 

•  Marie  de  l'Incarnation,  automne  de  lOM. 
"  Olrouard,  Laie  8t,  Lealt,  p.  2. 

"  Cinq  soldats.  ..  la  chose  demande  explication. 

"  Le  R.  P.  Gabriel  Danlfî,  J^^î5uîte,  La  Uiliecs  Françahfif,  1721.  tome  ir. 
421.   Sur  Johann  von  Kalthazar  qui  fut  un  célèbre  partisan  et  Je  braa  droit 
dé  Gondé  en  léGO-64,  on  peut  voir  l'ouvrage  du  duc  d'Aumale.  Hiétoire  dtê 
FrkieeÊ  tfe  Cùnéi,  V,  160-00,  201,  69&-0^  062;  VI.  21,  U4.  102.  222.0.  201.  211.  068. 
660;  VII,  66. 

'*  Descendance:  Jacqupp  dr-  Balthazar,  surintendant  g'énéraî  do  Pomé- 
ranle  ;  Henri,  conseiller  provincial  de  Poméranie  ;  Jacques,  conseiller  privé 
de  àdeckieinbur^  ;  Georges-NicolaH,  lieutenant-colonel  au  régiment  Schutiz, 
Infanterie  Buédolee— aa  femme  était  Eléooore  de  Hertel;  FhiUlppe-Glirtatophe 
de  Baltiiasar,  né  22  janvier  1724,  en  Poméranle,  entre  au  service  de  la  France 
sous  le  maréchal  de  Saxe,  passe  par  tous  les  grades,  fait  huft  ca>mpagne8  en 
Flandre  et  rn  Allcmasrne,  est  major  an  rêgriment  de  Schomberg-drnprons  en 
1768.  colonel  du  l.'^ine  chasseurs  il  cht-va!,  brlçadler  en  1780,  maréchal  de  camp 
en  1784,  émigré  en  1791  et  meurt  à  l  arniée  de  Condé  en  1795.  Il  avait  épousé 
(170^  M.-Kadelelne  de  Turckhelm,  d'une  bonne  fftmille  d'Alsace.  Son  flls 
Ijouls-Frédértc.  né  le  20  mars  1772,  sous-lleutenank  au  régiment  d'Alsace  en 
1784,  lieutenant  aux  carabiniers  de  Monsieur  en  1789,  tué  à  l'armée  de  Condé 
en  1794  avec  le  grade  d'adjudant-major  au  régiment  d'înfanterle  de  T.œwen- 
stein,  a  été  le  dernier  de  i»on  nom.  Sa  sœur  unique,  Marie-Henriette-Louise- 
Bléonore.  ayant  épousé  M.  Joseph  de  Kastner,  nê  en  1772  à  Molshelm,  Alsace, 
fut  la  srande-mère  de  M.  Frédéric  de  Kastner.  professeur  au  "  Hlgii  School  " 
de  Québec,  arrivé  «i  Canada  en  1877. 

"  Frédéric  de  Knstner  :  Lnt  Jlfros  de  la  XntirrUr-Franttt  Québec,  1202.  p.  91. 

"  Sir  James  LiMoine,  ftociéié  Royale,  1S92,  p.  20. 

"  Peut-être  ie  père  de  M.  de  Varenne  qui  vint  au  Canada  avec  le  régi- 
ment de  Carlgnan, 

^  Victoire  de  Frlbourg.  prises  de  Phlllpsbourg  et  de  ICayence;  Spire  déli- 
vrée. 
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"  T!  d*>va!t  f  tre  rip  la  fanalUe  de  Jean  Talon  qui  devint  intendant  de  lA 
Nouvelle-France  en  1665. 

**  Famille  eavotetenne  passée  en  France  veri  Ittù.  Madame  la  marquise  de 
Créqay  iSownmin,  TH.  241)  pretend  que  Broirlle  <ni  Debrosllo  veut  dire  Du- 
moalla  en  patois  du  comté  de  Nice.  lie  nom  eet  BrosUa  en  Italien,  Bro^lie 
en  français:.   Noue  prononçons  BroUle.  Le  prince  de  Condé  écrivait  et  disait 

toujours  Bruillion. 

^  Lfttff»  f1  fiittiujif  ia  f.e  M.  t'e  'Jurettrte.  par  le  romt^  de  Grlmoard,  1782.  2 
▼OL  In-fol..  I.  49,  101,  200.  217,  249,  256,  261,  263.  2«5-6.  268-9  ;  Adrien  Pascal 

rjnsée  Fr9its«iêe»  II.  M.  , 
■  Daniel,  Le9  Milie€ê  Fnmfatttê,  II,  421. 

"  C'est  alors  qu'il  dut  lever  le  résinent  de  Carlgnan. 
'•Adrien  Pascal.  J.:\rinir  Frnnraittr,  11,72. 
C.  Roussit,  m.xtonc  lie  Louroitt.  I.  222-3. 

*  Daniel,  Lcê  MiliccB  Françaitcê,  II,  350-1,  872,  884-7,  406. 

*•  Nous  n'en  voyons  aucun  au  régiment  de  Carlgnan  au  Canada. 

Daniel,  Let  UUitfÈ  FtVMCtfMft,  II,  68-e2.  65,  431-32. 
»  Kdita  rt  Ortfnntfnnrru,  III,  27  ;  Lafontalne,  Yiee-Roiê,  1889,  p.  llSt 
"  Raimeau,  J.a  Fmtice  aux  Colonies,  IT,  23. 

Il  était  à.gé  de  62  an.«*.    Harrlsse,  Bibliogrnpitir,  108. 

"  M.  de  la  Barre  exploita  pour  son  compte  l'Ile  de  Cayenne  et  fut  cause 
ée  la  ruine  de  cette  colonie.  Retourné  en  France,  on  le  récompensa  de  ses 
méfaits  en  le  nommant  gouverneur  du  Canada  (1682)  où  son  passage  fut 

dé*a?treux.  ■ 
"  f!rl(itk,n  dPR  jAsuitPS,  166S,  p.  8, 
"  Journal  dc9  Jtsuites. 
"  Gameau,  I.  2l€. 

"  Peut-on  dire  qu'il  existe  pour  nous  ou  pour  d'autres  peuples  un  sang 
étranger  au  nôtre  ?  N'est-ce  pflMi  l'éducation,  bonne  ou  mauvaise,  l'influence 
du  milieu  où  l'on  vit  qui  créé  les  racp«  phy^îquo ment,  moralement  et  so\i<  le 
rapport  do  l'int^iilRence  ?  Depuis  Adam  et  Kve  c'est  le  même  sang  qui  donne 
dee  produits  varié». 

*  Cest  le  nom  de  sa  mère  et  aussi  le  nom  d'un  régiment  commandé  par 
on  membre  de  sa  famille. 

"  M.  de  Cbambly  était  un  autre  bomme.  • 

*  romman'lant  ri  s  troupes  du  district  de  Montréal. 

*  C>?t  la  vérité. 

*  Paillon,  III,  340. 

'  11  ne  dit  pas  qu'elles  sont  du  régiment  de  Carlgnan. 

*  Les  ofllciers  français  ne  le  comprirent  pas,  par  malheur. 

**  II  y  a  des  notices  sur  le  régiment  de  Carlgnan  dans  La  Revue  Cana- 
rf^fwwp,  1868,  p.  802,  1878,  p.  535,  1893,  p.  ÎSl-S;  La  Itrfve  de  MontrM.  1S7S,  p.  7S, 
Î8-9,  p.  444-7;  Institut  Canadien  de  Québec,  1S75.  p.  26,  1880.  i>.  17;  The  Anti- 
ttiarian,  1875,  p.  67  ;  Bibaud  :  Bitiiwthique  Canadienne,  1826,  p.  67;  Rapport  de 
PAfficmlture,  Québec.  1874,  p.  198;  Ferland,  Courê,  II.  38-48,  73-4. 

^  n  était  venu  un  cbeval  en  1648»  mais  on  ne  dit  pfts  s'il  vécut  ou  non 
une  fols  en  Canada.  Avec  l'envol  de  IMfin  et  d'autres  qui  suivirent,  com- 
mença la  race  des  ctievaux  canadiens. 

*  Marie  de  l'Incarnation,  28  Juillet  1665. 

*  Société  Royale,  1901,  pp.  61-2,  64,  75. 
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*  Prol»ablenient  Pierre -Esprit  liadlsson  avec  son  beau-frère  Médard 
Chouart  4««  Groaefllera. 

**  Marie  d«  l'Incaniatlon.  28  Juillet  1M6. 

**  Sur  les  Iroquois  voir  Sotiétê  R^yott^  tm,  pp.  48-6>. 

"  Le  cataloirup  dp  la  Ubrairio  i>ufoMé,  Pari»,  Offre  en  vente  l'original  de 
cet  acte.   Voir  Tanguay,  I,  ST.  V.<i. 

"  Le  calendrier  du  Juvt  ual  uv  i  In^tnntiw  Publique,  1S69.  dit  que  le  fort 
de  Sorel  tut  commencé  le  6  Juin. 

"  Marie  de  rinoamatton,  SO  septembre  16<6. 

"  l  a  Potherle.  I,  256;  Bîêtùirt  de  rUât^-Diem  4t  Quéhw,  1W8,  p.  M7, 
**  Marie  de  l'Incarnation»  29  octobre  16C6. 
•*  Fanion.  III,  127. 

En  1609  Samuel  i  hujupJaln  lui  donne  de  SO  ù  100  lieues.  Il  en  a  uine 
trentaine. 

"  irdelioMf  été  Jétuittê,  im,  pp.  19,  2&  Voir  U  Fort  Sainte-Anme  de  M. 

Lucien  Huot. 

*•  Nicolas  Perrot,  p.  111. 
•*  Nicolas  Péi  rot,  p.  111. 

*  La  Potherle,  II,  85.  \  olr  Ferland,  II.  50;  FalUon,  III,  156,  187;  JounuU 
Jt9  JénUe»,  pp.  84«,  U9;  Perrot,  pp.  111,  252,  m, 

«  Cdtalt  en  JulUet. 

Men«onse  et  ruse  ordinaire  des  Iroquota  en  pareils  çaa, 
"  Nicolas  Perrot,  p.  112-îrî. 

Ils  ramenaient  No3'roiie  ou  I^^  roles,  comme  il  a  été  dit  plus  haut. 

*  Non  pas  le  B&tard  Flammand,  mais  Agariata.  chef  a^ier  dont  11  vient 
d'etre  fait  mention. 

"  Nicolas  Perrot,  p.  liJ.  Voir  La  Potherle,  II,  8S. 
Nicolas  Perrot»  pw  114. 

MaHe  de  l'Inrarnatlon,  12  novembre  1666. 

A  Montréal.    Ils  ullèréiit,   apr^-s   1672,  justiuaux  postes  anglais  de  la 
baie  Jambes  où  il  y  a  une  rivière  qui  porta  leur  nom. 

"  Au  sujet  des  Iroquois  qui  «misèrent  dans  le  Haut>Cânada,  voir  B^oUêi 
Roj/tOe,  im»  pp.  47,  52. 

Nicolas  Perrot,  p.  114. 
Edits  it  Ordonttnntt»,  II,  32. 
"  Dp  $200  h  $250. 
«•Paul  Gaukit. 
^  Ferland,  Cears  d'Mffewe.  II,  62. 

Edouard  Richard»  Xappart  Mrr  /««  Arehivet,  1899,  pp.  C8,  228. 
"  Lettre  de  Colbert,  15  mal  1669. 

"  Talon  amenait  nvfc  lui  Françol.'^-Marle  Perrot.  capitaine  au  régrlment 
d'Auvergne,  maiié  A  sa  nièce.  Il  lo  rit  de  suite  gouverneur  de  Montréal  et, 
en  1672,  lui  donna  l'Ile  Perrot  avec  les  Ilets  environnants.  Le  premier  valet 
de  chambre  du  rot  ae  nommait  Perrot,  neveu  de  Tttlon.  Voir  tMiU  Boggie, 
1991*  PP.  71,  76. 

'*  Celles  dont  parlait  Colbert  le  16  mal  1689.    Talon  avait  été  beaucoup 

retardé  dans  ce  voyagre. 

"  Rameau,  La  Framx  aux  Colonits,  II,  30. 

Gameau,  I,  218. 
**  Lettre  de  Itelon  à  Colbert.  10  novembre  1670. 
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■  Edouard  Richin.ï,  Rapport  »ur  h»  Archives.  1899,  pp.  64,  US, 

■  Voir  The  Antiquaium.  Montréal,  volume  IV,  aiiTi<if«  lR7'-76,  pp.  67,  Mf, 
"  Lies  cultivateurs,  appelés  '  habitant*     venus  de  1632  à  1664. 

"  Il  y  avait  k  palm  uia. 

*  Hb  y  étalent  dl^Jà.  La  Hontan  n'a  pas  l'air  d«  savoir  oe  qui  en  Mt 

"  A  la  même  époque,  lee  nombreux  colone  arrlvAi  de  France,  hommes  et 
faunes,  ne  sont  pas  mentionnés  par  La  Hontan. 

*  La  Hontan,  lettre  datée  de  Beauport,  2  mai  IW, 

*  De  1667  &  1684. 

**  Ceci  est  terrlUement  exûwêrê, 

"  lia  Fotherle*  écrit  en  17Ml  I.  M7-S:  IIX,  66. 

"  Cette  expresBion  voudrait  dire  plus  de  1000  mldata»  ce  qui  eet  quatre  foto 

trop. 

*  Le  Beau,  C-crit  en  1729.  I,  91. 

Après  être  devenu  Carisnan-Salières,  vers  1660. 
"  Ce  calcul  nous  laisserait  plus  de  mille  hommes,  ce   qui  «erait  beaucoup 
cssctré. 

*  Daniel,        Sfilktê  Fnmtmtâeâ,  II,  421. 

"  GarneHU,  T,  214. 

Talon  et  s. '.s  gens  ujTlvèrent  après  que  le  reoenaement  fut  terminée 
"  Pris  avant  i  arrivée  des  navires  de  Franve. 
**  Edme  Rameau,  Is  Aunes  aum  ColonUê,  i8&a.  ii,  zî^-u. 
^  Ferland,  Cesrs  ^Biêtoin,  n,  9. 

Tanguay.  Dictionnaire,  I,  p.  Ix. 
*•  Edouard  Richard,  Ifapport  »vr  leg  Âfthkeê,  1890,  p.  31. 
***  Voir  .S'onV/i-  h'oialc,  1P01,  p  «4. 
**  Daniel,  Let  Milice*  Françam»,  II,  53.  421-2. 
*•       Hièttê  H  JfefeHw,  par  Amedée  Renée,  1857,  p.  211. 

AdHen  Fsscal,  L'Amég  Frmttaiu»  II,  221. 

iîociili  Rvjflt,  IfOl,  pp.  n,  75»  77.  TO-OL 

Falllon,  III,  SS3-891. 

ConHcil  Houtnain,  1,  535.  ^ 
•»»  Falllon,  III,  441. 
*"  Falllon,  m,  443. 

Voir  aussi  l'CpIsode  de  Bancbaud:  Note  UI  sur  le  Voyage  de  Dolller  et 
GaUnée;  Mité  Itûi^le,  1901,  p.  SL 

***  De  nos  |OlU-s  on  dit  assassinat. 

Nicolas  Perrot,  pp.  116.17.  L*  Mère  de  l'Incamstlon  dit  &  peu  près  la 

même  chose, 

**•  Sur  ce  groupe  d'officiers  voir  t'ontàl  tiouvcrain,  I,  402,  410,  458;  Tanguay, 
1. 17,  2»,  211,  241,  42»,  406»  496.  499,  660,  671;  iSefo^ios,  1666.  pp.  6-9;  Girouard.  LaH 
Si.  MB,  ITS;  Hittitire  du  JfosIrM,  p.  107;  Fslllon,  III,  196.  162-,  BsllcHs  dtt 
Reekercke*,  1901,  p.  860;  Fcrland,  CW«,  II,  60;  Lucien  Huot  Le  Fvri  a«iM/«>Atttte, 

W».  24.  31.  3? 

*"  Tanguay,  I,  45ri,  r.66.    Vonscil  S'ourrrain,  1,  37g. 

Tanguay.  Répertoire,  p.  47;  lettre  de  M.  de  l'Incaniation,  18  octobre  1667. 

"*  Jiumtl  rfct  JiÊitUeÊ,  19  août  1665;  M.  de  l'Incarnation.  18  octobre  1667; 
FMlk»,  m.  128-9,  142;  Tanguay,  RiperMn,  p.  47;  l7riMlj»et  été  Trvië-Rieièt^, 
1.  42L 

Tkaguay:  Riperiûin  éu  dtrgi  cess^. 
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»•  RIt«iard.  Arohivep,  1899.  pp.  199.  24L  241  :    Ferland,  II.  7».  124  ;  Suite. 
H  ht,  C  ana.  Franç.,  IV,  149,  IMl  Titn  »  Hcigueuriaux,  L  g.'7-« 

A  ce  mariage  étalent  présent»  Claude  et  Jacques  de  Joybert.  L'un 
d'eux  eut  un  flef  près  de  Jemsec. 

^  1  C(vp.ttitê  mr  la  ^vtlr(lle^J'ta^l<c.  I^  U9,  202.  212.  230.  243.  263,  26€i  290. 
2î9,  3^6,  578;  Cotisciï  è-ourtfain,  L  C31:  Titres  f^ripticuriaur.  L  26L  Z2L  400;  Tan- 
guay.  L  mi  m.  283;  Ferland.  C'oi/it..  II.  79.  125i  Richard.  ArrA(rf«.  ÎM9.  vp. 
253.  494. 

r//rffl  ficignairiauT.  L  128.  448;  Tanguay.  I,  194;  Faillon.  III.  240;  Daniel. 
Quelque»  contemporaine,  p.  2L;  Ferland.  Coi/r*.  II.  226.  27L  29L  221:  Con«f«  5o«r^- 
rain,  L  52B.  959,  963,  986.  971.  1003;  Richard.  Archireg,  1899,  pp.  2fi2,  266.  220.  3«3. 
303.  31Ô.  315,  326.  a2fi,  353.  357.  358,  3ô8  .  361.  361.  373,  449.  450.  452;  P.-G.  Roy.  Saint- 
Antoinc-dc-TiUy,  pp.  5^6;  Doutre  et  Lareau,  Le  Droit  Civil,  p.  m. 

liclation,  1666,  p.  6;  Tanguay,  Répertoire,  Langevin,  Mgr  de  lAital,  73. 
i:6;  lumcnt»  fur  la  ^.-Fravee,  I,  370,  40t-l,  rC2;  IV,  6.  12.  41.  51.  m  155: 
Ferland,  Courg,  II,  125.  152.  211. 

"*  Titrcg  gcignevriaur.  L  IL  2L  275.-  Tangua  y,  L  169.  Sl^i  347;  Conseil  Souve- 
rain, L  790,  796,  II,  390;  Daniel,  Graiideg  Familles,  p.  511. 

^  Documents  sur  la  y oucelk- France,  I,  n&l  Titres  seigneuriaux,  L  133i  Margry. 
Mémoires,  II,  252;  Harrisse,  Cartographie,  XXV,  609-10;  Faillon,  III,  347,  467. 

^  La  Mothe-Salnt-Eraye.  d'aprè.s  la  marquise  de  Créquy.  L  îli* 

'*  J,-E.  Roy,  Heignevrie  de  Lauzon,  I.  91;  Conseil  Kourerain,  L  633.  775.  II. 
165-7.  437,  592-2.  DSS.  602,  713.  840,  844;  Titres  seigneuriaux,  L  66;  Edits  et  Ordon- 
nances, II,  ÇS.  85i  Tanguay,  I.  259;  Suite.  Hist.  Canad.  Franç.,  V,  54.  22. 

'**  Titris  seigneuriaux,  L  Uj  Conseil  .Souverain,  L  790,  796,  II,  694,  IV.  363; 
Glrouard,  Supplément  au  Lake  St.  Louis,  83.  87;  Richard.  Archives,  1899,  pp.  214, 
32L  3^  244.  348,  363;  Ferland,  ('omis  d'histoire»  II,  343.  406;  Tanguay,  Dictionnaire, 
L  193.  389,  V,  375;  State  Ilititorical  Society  of  }Visconsin,  VII,  102-8.  X,  300.  XI,  2fi. 
XII,  440. 

Dont  350  comptant— le  reste  h  intérêt  de  h  pour  Ifiû.  La  seule  maison 
qui  avait  été  bfttie  sur  l'Ile  n'existait  plus. 

Titrcg  geigneuriaux,  I,  8âl  Conseil  Souverain,  L  570-71,  775,  II,  l95i  Tanguay, 
L  215;  Huguet-Latour:  Histoire  de  Vile  Dupas,  1867,  pp.  7,  2. 

Leblond  de  Brumath,  Histoire  de  Montréal,  1890,  p.  149;  Richard,  Archives, 
1899,  p.  52;  Faillon,  III.  135.  IM.  385-390,  surtout  ces  dernières  pages. 

"*  Faillon,  III,  338,  365;  Girouard,  Lake  St.  Louis,  p.  12.  Ce  personnage  n'est 
pas  mentionné  dans  le  dictionnaire  Tanguay. 

Tanguay,  I,  108.  8S0;  Conseil  Souverain.  I.  800.  802,  848,  849,  863;  Faillon, 
III,  338;  I^  Tac»  pp.  194.  210;  Btbaud,  Dictionnaire,  p.  71;  Girouord,  Lake  8t. 
Louis,  72.  100;  Veneau,  Les  deux  abbés  de  Fenélon,  44. 

Donc  né  en  1649.   II  pouvait  avoir  été  lieutenant  en  1665,  tel  que  le  dit 
l'acte  de  rr.aiiage. 

^  Tanguay,  Dictionnaire,  L  337;  Faillon,  III,  341;  Glrouard,  Lake  St.  Louis, 
72.  140.  142.  148.  210.  Sliîi  Cuiftiil  Soiinrain,  L  SC5.  811.  816.  833,  851.  858.  867.  8e9, 
872,  877,  879.  1003. 

Glrouard,  Lake  St.  Louis.  36.  140-3.  151.  210.  215:  Supplémaii,  ^  83.  88-91; 
Anciens  Postes  du  lac  Saint-Louis,  p.  U;  Conseil  Souverain,  L  669,  811,  815.  833.  872; 
II.  746,  774  ,  799,  876;  Tanguay.  I.  161;  Margry,  Mémoires,  L  IMi  Faillon.  III. 
342:  Soeitté  l!o\iulc.  1899.  p.  2S. 
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'»  CofMftf  Souter^ut,  II,  872.  8î>7,  937;  NIrolas  Perrot,  112-14;  Tanguay.  I.  185; 
Rtlotiont,  1866,  p.  10;  1886,  p.  7;  Jtmmal  dr$  Jé$uite»t  pp.  838.  846.  348;  FalUon, 

m.  136. 

**•  Sa  mère  était  Périnne  de  Chambeilé,  parente  du  maréchal  de  ce  nom. 
***  De  1682  4  1872  lea  gottV4»neur*  «t  Hê  IntendanU  n'accordaient  <Ltic  des 
pennte  d'occupation. 

Parrain,  par  procuration,  lYanQOis  Dugué  sieur  de  Fougère,  lieutenant- 

coJoiicl  du  r6griment  de  Contî. 

Tiln^  i^rignrvr'.nux.  ".0.  i<0,  127.  22&,  27b,  ibO;  Faillon,  III,  223.  340,  349;  Tan- 
guay.  I.  2t»9-10;  Gliouard.  Lake  Ht.  LuuUt  116.  141,  173-6,  20S,  211;  Àncieuaeê  Côtet, 
».  30. 

"*  Tanguay,  I,  217-18;  Periand,  Cwn,  II.  183.  889;  Hiitoirt  ée  rBâfa-Diem  4t 
Qndctt  1878*  p.  K4;  Richard,  iirrAlret,  1888,  p.  SOI. 

'**  Peut-être  était-ce  son  fils. 

Tanffuay,  I,  42;  11,  221;  Titns  seigneuriaux,  I,  273,  425,  446;  La  Potherle, 
I,  77;  Fëiiand,  II.  163,  213,  228,  Richard,  liuyyurt  sur  le*  archivet,  1889,  pp. 
m.  334,  342.  356. 

^  Tanguay,  !•  88,  47,  87,  487.  494;  II.  256.  Tilnt  m«iieiiHa«».  I.  169,  184-6. 
CMiea  89wtr»m,  II.  868t  970,  981;  IV,  129»  461.  407,  «18b  Bitiaud,  Dietimtnaite,  p. 
39.  Beffctta  de*  Kccherchn  flistorique*,  1901,  pp.  128.  166,  157;  Oarneaii.  I,  215: 
jMmaî  des  Jésuites,  p.  334;  Ferland,  Cours,  TI.  16^. 

'*  Rlchsrd,  ATchirrs,  1S99,  p.  25;  Société  lioyiiJc,  l.s:a  î  p. 
*•  litres  seigneuriaux,  I,  262;  Nicolas  Perrot,  138;  languay,  I,  411. 
***  CmâtU  Smwruim,  I,  948;  TUru  $6tntmimt9,  I,  98.  289;  Tanguay,  I.  119, 
in,  4I8,  164;  FalUon.  Xn,  886.  847;  Suite,  Papet  ^EUMrt,  347. 

Greffe  d«  Guillaume  de  La  Rue,  1670;  Tanguay,  DteUmmahrt,  I.  20;  P.-B. 
Casgrain,  Familles  Bahy,  i'angrain,  p.  47. 

Titus  seiffhiuriQux,  1,  43;  Cotiseil  iSbumaiti.  i  776,  956;  Tanguay,  I,  494; 
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Par  rhonorable  Pascal  Poiribh. 

(Iiu  1e  27  mal  1902.) 
T/impression  que  produit  la  vue  des  ruines  de  Louisbourg  n'est  pas 
la  même  chez  tous  let»  voyageurs.    Cela  se  voit  très  bien  aux  phy^iono* 
nies. 

L'Aurais,  qu'il  arrÎTe  de  Toronto  on  de  Liverpool,  regarde  arec 
sérémté  le  lomlve  panoTama,  et  trouve  tout  naturel  que  la  citadelle 
irançaiae  soit  tombée,  puisque  l'Angleterre  avait  résolu  de  s'en  emparer, 
et  que  le  monde  a  été  créé  pour  rAngletene. 

I/Am£ricaiB,  agité,  malgré  ses  elEorts  pour  demeurer  calme,  trouve 
tout  à  fait  étonnant  que  Louisbourg  ait  pu  résister  ai  lougtcmpb,  quand 
c'étaient  Fcpperrell  et  lea  troupes  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  qui  l'assié- 
geaient. ' 

Le  Français,  après  avoir^  dans  une  rapide  vision,  vu  passer  devant 
ces  yeux  l'iniage  de  la  forteresse  réputée  inexpugnable,  regarde  les  amas 
de  débris  gisant  à  ses  pieds,  et  se  demande,  avec  l'amertune  du  pro- 
phète Jérémie  pleurant  sur  les  ruines  de  Jérusalem:  ''Comment  est 
assise  s<^taire  la  ville  autrefois  pleine'  de  peuple  ?  Toutes  ses  portes 
font  renversées:  les  chemins  de  Sion  pleuienf 

Cest  qu'en  effet  des  voix  sortent  des  pierres  que  vous  foulez;  il 
y  a  des  larmes  au  fond  des  casemaies  qui  vous  regardent  avec  leurs 
grands  yeux  caverneux;  on  entend  encore  distinctement  des  cris  de 
victoire,  mSlés  à  des*  .cris  de  malédiction,  éclater  sur  la  dme  des  bas- 
tions. Et  ces  voix,  ces  larmee,  ces  cris,  se  confondent  avec  la  grande 
voix  de  l'océan»  qui  gronde  éternellement  aux  pieds  des'  murs  de  Louis- 
bourg,  rongés  et  entraînés  dans  l'abîme  des  flots. 

Spectacle  d'une  infinie  tristesse  !  Le  glas  dont  le  tintement  loin- 
tain gémit  an-dessus  du  murmure  confus  de  la  mer,  c'est  le  glas  funè- 
bre de  la  domination  fran$aise  en  Amérique. 

De  la  citadelle  elle-m&ne  il  ne  reste  plus  qu'uu  amas  de  ruines,  que 
le  temps  consume  et  couvre  de  sa  poussière. 

Bâti  peu  de  temps  après  la  signature  du  traité  d'Utrccht  (1718), 
qui  cédait  à  l'Angleterre  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  proprement  dite,  ainsi  que 
l'île  de  Terreneuve,  Louisbourg  fut,  pendant  près  d'un  demi-siirle,  la 
forteresse  la  plus  redoutable  de  toute  l'Amérique.  Elle  gardait  formi- 
dablement l'entrée  du  golfe  Saint-Laurtnt,  menaçait  la  nouvelle  pos- 
session anglaise  de  l'Acadie,  et  inquiétait  le  commerce  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Angleterre. 

8«c.  I.iws.  7. 
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Son  vaste  port,  ouvert  à  toutes  les  saisons,  servait  d'abri  à  U 
Uotte,  en  même  temps  que  de  refuge  aux  corsaires  de  France  et  de  Na- 
varre, lesquels  écumaient  plus  particulièrement  les  parages  américaine 
de  TAtlantique,  au  grand  dommage  des  corsaires^  {orban8>  flibustiers  et 
autres  marins  de  l'Angleterre  et  de  ges  colonie?. 

Les  puritains  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  résolurent  de  s'en  empa- 
rer, pour  la  plus  grande  gloire  de  Dieu,  par  haine  des  papistes  et  dans 
les  intérêts  de  leur  commerce  maritime. 

Au  printemps  de  1745,  ils  levèrent  4,070  milicienF,  qu'ils  rairoiu 
sous  la  conduite  d'un  marchand,  nommé  William  PcppTrcll  ;  lui  adjoi- 
gnirent un  prêcheur  de  croisade  sainte,  le  révérend  M'hitfield,  en  même 
temps  qu'une  bannière  portant  l:i  devise:  Nil  desprrunJum  Clirislo  duce 
et  lancèrent  le  tout,  avec  accompagnement  d'hymnes  pieuses,  contre  l'im- 
prenable forteresse  franc^aise. 

Celle-ci  tomba,  sans  gloire,  après  quarante-sept  jours  de  molle  re- 
sistance. 

Il  est  vrai  que  l'armée  de  Pcppcrrell  avait  été  reniurcee  par  une 
encadre  anglaise,  50u«  le.*  ordres  du  commodore  \\'arren.  et  que  Louis- 
bourg  était  défendu  juir  iKichambon,  le  père  du  peu  glorieux  défenseur 
du  fort  lîeauséjour,  du  A'ergor. 

Jourb  néfastes,  et  hommes  plus  néfastes  encore,  pour  la  France, 
que  Dieu  châtiait. 

Trois  ans  après  ce  haut  fait  d'armes  des  milices  du  Massachusseii;, 
lo  traité  d'Aix-la-Chapelle  rc^iiiuait  Louisbourg  et  le  Cap-Breton  à  la 
France,  et  rétablissait  toui-  -  (  Im.-.  -;  dans  l'état  où  le  (  ninin>'i;r, ment  il'' 
la  guerre  les  a\iiit  trouvéea.  Tel  avait  été  le  bon  plaihir  du  roi  très 
chrétien  de  France,  Louis  XV  dit  "  le  liicu-Ainié  et  de  Georges  11 
d'Angleterre,  le  "  Défenseur  de  la  Foi 

La  paix  fut  de  e*  ni  rte  durée,  huit  ans  à  peine,  qui  fureiii  pour 
colonies  anglaises  et  fraiu  aises  d'Amérique  moins  qu'une  trêve,  et  pour 
les  Acadiens  de  la  Nouve!le-Ecosi;e,  une  calamité  plus  dure  que  la 
.uuerre,  puisque  ce  fut  durant  cette  paix,  en  ITôô,  qu'eut  lieu  leur  dé- 
i'ortation  violente  de  l'Acadie,  le  '*  grand  dérangement 

Les  hostilités  reprirent  en  1756.  Ce  fut  la  guerre  de  Sept  Ans, 
guerre  fatale  à  la  France  et  à  ses  colonies,  qu'elle  perdit  toutes. 

L'effort  de  TAngleterre  se  porta  simultanément  contre  toute  Tim* 
mense  frontière  des  possessions  françaises,  depuis  Niagara  ju:>qu'à 
Louisbourg.  Pitt  avait  juré  d'en  finir  ]>our  toujours  avec  la  Franee 
en  Amérique;  et  ce  que  les  Pitt,  père  et  fils,  juraient,  une  divinité  amie 
f  e  chargeait  de  Taccomplir. 

"[Jne  flotte  de  vingt^deux  navires  de  ligne,  dix-huit  frégates  et  deiii 
brûlots,  portant  dix-huits  cents  canons,  et  de  douze  transports  montés 
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par  douze  mille  hommes  de  débarquement,  mouilla,  le  3  juin  1758,  dan» 
la  baie  de  Gabarus,  à  deux  petites  lieues  de  Louisbourg. 

Uamiral  Boecowan  commandait  la  flotte  et  le  général  Amhent, 
l'armée. 

Itos  brif^diers-généraux  Wolfe,  lAwrence  et  WMtmore  comman- 
daient en  ëecoiid. 

Louisbourg  avait  deux  luillL'  neuf  cents  hommes  de  troupes  répru- 
lières  et  quelques  cents  niilicicn^  et  sauvages  à  opposer  aux  assiewnnt,^. 
Dans  la  rade  se  trouvaient  cinq  vaisseaux  do  ligne  et  six  frégates,  avec 
environ  cinq  cents  canons.  Les  murs  et  let»  batteries  de  la  ville  étaient 
armés  de  deux  cent  trente-six  canons  et  mortiers, 
chevalier  Drucour  commandait  la  place. 

Malheureusemejît  pour  lui  et  les  siens,  les  murailles  étiiient  en 
mauvais  état  de  réparations:  le  roi,  ses  courtisans  et  ses  maîtresses 
avaient  besoin  de  toiîK  les  revenu^  du  royaume  pour  leurs  menus  plaisirs, 
11  n*en  restait  plus  pour  Q\icbec  et  pour  Louisbourg. 

Après  un(;  défense  de  près  de  deux  mois,  l'une  des  plus  héroïques, 
avec  celle  de  Québec  par  Frontenac,  et  après  celle  de  Port-Royal  par 
Subercase,  dont  les  annales  françaises  d'Amérique  fassent  mention, 
Louisbourg^  le  Gibraltar,  le  Dunkerqne  du  Nouveau-Monde,  tomlia  au 
pouvoir  des  Anglais. 

Quand,  le  87  juillet  1758,  les  clefs  de  la  ville  fuient  remises  à 
Amherst  ei  à  Boscowan,  les  murs  de  la  citadelle,  percés  à  jour,  crou* 
laient  de  toutes*  parts;  les  obus  et  le  feu  avaient  détruit  4a  plupart  des 
édifices  publics,  et  tous  les  vaisseaux  de  la  rade  avaient  été  coulés  A 
fond,  ou  brûlés. 

Les  officiers  et  les  soldats  de  la  garnison  furent  transportés  en 
Angleterre,  et  ceux  des  habitants*  de  la  ville  qui  n'avaiant  pas  porté  les 
armes,  à  la  Bochelle. 

Les  murailles  furent  rasées  de  fond  en  comble,  à  la  manière  anti' 
que.  On  aurait  pu  y  passer  la  chaxrue  et  y  semer  du  sel. 

Les  travaux  de  démolition  durèrent  près  de  deux  ans,  dit-on;  et 
tout  ce  que  la  poudre,  le  fer  et  la  main  des  hommes  put  atteindre  fut 
démoli,  rasé  jusqu'au  sol  et  jeté  dans  les  fossés.  Il  ne  resta  que  les 
assises  des  bastions,  des  murailles  et  de  quelques  édifices  publics,  et 
sept  abris  et  casemates  du  bastion  du  Roi,  dont  quatre,  maintenant 
béants  et  percés  à  jour,  sont  à  la  veille  de  s'effondrer. 

Les  trois  autres,  situés  en  face  et  mieux  conservés,  donnent  une 
idée  exacte  de  ce  qu'étaient  ces  retraites,  où  s'entassaient  les  femmes  et 
les  enfants,  pendant  que  l&a  bombes,  les  obus,  les  boulets  froids  et 
rouges  tombaient  comme  une  pluie  d'enfer  sur  la  malheureuse  ville 
vouée  à  la  destruction. 
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Les  blefisés  et  Im  malades  étaient  logés  à  l'hôpital  de  Saint-Jean- 
de-Dien,  grand  édifice  situé  à  lantre  bout  de  la  ville»  dn  côté  de  la 
poîate  Bochefort. 

Les  fortifications»  d'une  demi-liene  de  circuit,  avaient  la  fome 
d*im  quadrilatère  irr^gulier. 

Knrailles,  liastions»  demi-bastions»  escarpes  et  contre-escarpes, 
étaient  dans  le  meîllenr  style  de  Yanban»  et  avaient  coûté  an  gonveme-  ' 
ment  fiançais  la  somme  énorme  de  trente  millionir  de  livres  tournois. 
TiS  livre  était  d'environ  vingt  sons»  oik  d'nn  peu  moins  d'nn  franc  d'au- 
jourd'hui. 

Une  bonne  carte  à  la  main»  il  est  assez  facile  de  reconstituer  Tan- 

denne  forteresse»  et  d*cn  suivre  tout  le  circuit. 

A  Text  rémité  oueet  de  la  rade,  donnant  sur  le  Barachois  et  lee 
Hauteurs- Vertes,  se  trouvaient  le  bastion  du  Dauphin»  une  batterie  cir- 
culaire et  la  porte  principale  de  la  ville. 

Le  ba&tion  du  Koi,  le  plus  formidable  de  tous»  attenait  au  bastion 
(lu  Dauphin,  et  renfermait  l'arsenal,  les  casernes,  les  appartements  des 
officiers,  le  château  du  gouverneur,  la  chapelle  et  les  casemates.  C'était 
en  Térité  la  citadelle.  Puis  venaient  successivement,  en  contournant 
l'enceinte  dans  la  direction  du  Cap  Noir:  le  bastion  de  la  Reine,  pres- 
que aussi  formidable  que  celui  du  roi  et  faisant  face  à  la  mer;  le  bas- 
tion de  la  Princesse,  à  Pextrémité  sud,  entre  le  Cap  Noir  et  la  pointe 
Kochefurt,  et  défendant  de  sa  batterie  les  approches  du  port;  les  d  -mi- 
Wjtions  Bourillon  et  Maur -jr.is,  l'un  pointant  see  canons  au  <\u\  de  lu 
pointe  de  Bochefort  et  des  îles;  Tautre,  au  nord»  couvrant  de  se^  feux 
rentrée  de  la  rade  et  l'intérieur  du  port. 

Les  An^dais  appelèrent  cette  dernière  Imtteric  la  batterie  du 
diable,  à  cause  de  rimpo.-.Mbilitc  où  ilb  furent  de  la  réduire  au  t^ilence. 

Sur  lu  rade  même,  à  rintériour,  qu'elle  couvrait  du  rayonnement 
<îe  ses  canons,  hù  dressait  la  formidable  batterie  de  la  grève.  Des  ex- 
tauêëements  en  terre  la  reliaient  au  ba.stion  du  Dauphin,  à  l'ouest;  et 
deux  pont«  de  boi£>  jetés  sur  un  étang,  au  bastion  Àlaurepas,  du  côté 
do  sud. 

C€s  tecpt  bastions  et  cette  batterie  formaient  ie  pourtour  des  forti- 
fications de  Louisbourg,  fortifications  que  madame  de  Pompadour,  de 
vertu  peu  farouche,  estimait  imprenables. 

n  convient  d'ajouter  à  ces  puissants  engins  de  défense  deux  autres 
bttteriee,  montées  à  grand  frais,  et  garnies  des  plus  grosses  pièces  de 
i«  place:  U  batterie  de  l'Ile  et  la  Orande  Batterie,  ou  batterie  Bojrele. 
I<'iuie^  la  batterie  de  TIl^  était  placée  sur  un  rocher,  à  l'entrée  même 
^  la  rade,  dont  elle  défendait  l'accès.  Elle  prit  une  part  glorieuse  à 
la  défense  de  la  ville,  tant  en  1746  qu'en  1768. 
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L*aiitre,  sûe  au  fond  du  port,  côté  ouest,  j\  nii-i  ht  min  entre  le 
Tieux  et  le  nouveau  Tjouisbourçr,  devait  arrêter  la  marche  des  troupes 
de  débarquement  opérant  du  côté  <1o  la  baie  de  Gabaruci,  et  couvrir,  de 
oe  côté-là,  les  approches  de  la  citadelle. 

Elle  se  couvrit  d*ignominie,  à  l'un  et  à  l'autre  siège,  et  n'arrêta  que 
le  tir  de  ses  propres  canon.^,  dès  que  les  couleurs  anglaises  se  montrè- 
rent sur  les  H  auteurs- Vert  es. 

T"''n  ta?  informe  Ao  pierres,  qu'on  aporroit  sur  la  ^rrèvr,  pris  'le  ],\ 
DouTclle  église  eatholique.  quand  on  se  reiul,  par  l'ancien  chemin  des 
Franrais,  de  l'une  à  l'autre  ville,  c'est  tout  ce  qui  reste  de  cette  batterie 
royale,  aussi  peu  glorieuse  que  le  royal  personnage  lui-même,  Louis 
XV,  dont  elle  portait  nom. 

Les  fortification.-  (!••  1 -ouisbourfr,  av'T  leur.-  glacis  et  approches, 
couvraient  à  peu  piw-»  tout  le  terrain  compris  à  Test  d  une  ligne  tirée 
(lu  Cap  Noir  au  Baraehois.  c'eai-a-dire  toute  la  langue  de  terre  qui 
sépare  h-  i\nu\  de  la  rade  de  l'océan,  à  l'exception,  cependani.  de  la  pointe 
de  RocIk  fort  et  du  cimetière,  à  l'est,  soit  environ  cent  arjjents  en  dedans 
des  mur^  et  autant  •  n  (îchors.    TiC  terrain  est  de  peu  d'élévation. 

Le  coup  d'œil  (pfolfrent  ces  ruines  est  encore  imposant  par  èa  sau- 
vage grandeur  et  .-a  dé.-olation. 

Devant  vous  c'cbl  la  mer,  l'immense  mer,  toujours  agitée,  toujours 
irritée.  Vn  rideau  d'écume  hlancliisï-antc  montant  des  Krisants.  des 
îles  de  l'Entrée  et  des  contre-forts  du  Cap  Noir,  s'étend  jusque  sous 
\os  pieds. 

Quelque  chose  de  courroucé  plane  sur  ees  sombres  récifs  qui  ont 
vu  par  deux  fois  tomber  la  forte  citadelle,  et  avec  elle  s'écrouler  la 
domination  d'un  /^rand  empire  en  Amérique^ 

Oh  !  qu'il  est  â  plaindre  le  vaisseau  pris  dans  une  de  ces  épouvan* 
tables  tempêtes  qui  labourent  en  sillons  écumants  les  cÔtes  de  l'Âtlan- 
tique,  s'il  vient  à  toucher  Tun  de  ces  redoutables  récifs  I 

Debout,  sur  le  bastion  de  la  Reine,  vous  avez  devant  vous,  au  sud, 
un  terrain  plat,  inculte,  marécageux,  se  prolongeant  jusqu'à  la  mer; 
un  pou  plus  h  Test,  presque  en  ligne  du  bastion  de  la  Princesise,  vous 
voyez  une  arrête  saillante.  Cest  le  Cap  Koir,  énorme  rocher  vert- 
sombre,  d'où  les  Français  tirèrent  la  plus  grande  partie  des  assises 
des  murailles  et  des  bastions  de  Louisbourg.  Ils  en  avaient  coupé  la 
moitié  verticalement  et  se  préparaient  à  le  raser  tout  à  fait,  quand 
la  conquête  anglaise  vint  les  surprendre.  On  voit  encore  les  trous 
énormes  des  forêts.  L'amas  de  pierres  hrunAtres  laissées  sur  place  et 
entassées  soigneusement  suffirait  seul  à  recommencer  la  reconstruction 
de  la  forteresse. 

Â  l'ouest  une  anse,  une  baie.  C'est  l'anse  de  la  Cormonndière^ 
la  baie  de  Gabarus,  où  les  Anglais  vinrent  deux  fois  débarquer  une 
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araice  d'assié<;caiit?.  Entre  cotte  baie  ot  la  forteresse,  ]c  contour  du 
littoral  est  coupé  fmr  deiL\  indentures,  la  pointe  Plate,  à  une  lieue  de 
vous,  environ,  et,  plus  près,  la  pointe  Blanche.  Au  delà,  c'est  rimmense 
océan  bleu. 

Après  la  citadelle  et  le  port,  c'est  le  côté  e?t  de  Louiebourg  qui 
attire  le  plus  le  regard.  Xoiw  voyez,  d'abord,  un  bras  de  terre  qui 
s'avance  et  arrête  les  vaisseaux  au  passage.  C'est  la  pointe  de  Roelie- 
fort,  où  se  trouve  Tancien  cimetière.  Un  peu  iilu>  loin,  de  noires 
surrections,  des  roc?,  des  écueils  et  trois  ilôts:  Green  Island,  Hock  Is- 
land et  Goat  Island,  ou,  pour  appeler  celte  dernière  de  son  nom  fran- 
çais, l'île  de  l'Entrée.  C'est  sur  cet  iiot  qu  avait  été  placée  la  grande 
batterie  destinée  à  protéger  l'entrée  de  la  rade.  Celle-ci,  large  d'un 
peu  plus  d'un  demi-mille,  offre  un  passage  facile  et  sûr  aux  vaisseaux 
do  toutes  dimensions,  grâce  à  son  chenal  profond,  dont  l'île  de  l'Entrée 
et  la  pointe  du  Phare  (ou  tour  de  la  Lanterne)  forment  les  deux  berges 
opposées. 

Les  dfux  jîointes  que  vous  apercevez,  coupant  la  li.crne  du  rivage,  de 
l'autre  côté  de  la  Tour  de  la  Lanterne,  c'est  la  Lorraine  des  Anglais, 
laqudle  fut  le  Lorembec  ou  le  Norarabègue  des  Français  et  des  pre- 
miere découvreurs.  Celui  qui  pourra  trouver  la  véritable  origine  de  ce 
nom,  donzier  la  vraie  étymologie  de  ce  mot,  dire,  preuvee  en 
mains,  s'il  est  sauvage,  esquimau,  Scandinave,  basque,  allemand  ou 
vieux  français,  aura  pénétré  plus  ayant  dons  les  ténèbres  historique» 
de  notre  Amérique  que  ne  l'a  fait  aucun  historien  oonnu. 

Plus  loin  encore,  dans  l'est,  en  suivant  la  ligne  du  rivage,  s'estompe 
à  perte  de  vue  la  Baleine.  Cest  là  qu'Ochiltree,  durant  la  première 
occupation  anglaise  de  l'Acadie,  construisit,  en  1629,  un  fort^  que  le 
capitaine  Danîd  vint  lui  enlever.  Si  l'on  en  ezcq»te  l'essai  de  colo- 
nisation de  Fagondez  et  des  Portugais,  au  commencement  du  siècle 
précédent,  ce  fort  de  Lord  Ochiltree  est  le  premier  établissement  euro- 
péen qui  ait  été  tenté  an  Cap-Breton. 

Dans  la  même  direction,  on  peut  apercevoir  aussi  l'île  de  Puerto- 
Kovo,  sise  en  face  de  l'antique  "  Cap  des  Bretons  lequel  a  donné 
son  nom  à  toute  la  contrée.  Cest,  l'île  de  Scatarie  et  la  pointe  de  l'île 
de  Sable  exceptées,  le  point  le  plus  oriental  de  tout  le  Canada. 

La  disposition  intérieure  de  ce  qui  fut  la  ville  de  Louifi;l)ourg  n'est 
plus  guère  reconnaissable,  au  milieu  du  gazon  qui  ri  eouvre  les  terre- 
pleins;  et  parmi  les  amoncellements  de  pierres  et  de  débris  qui  jonchent 
les  fossés,  les  murailles  et  les  emplacements  des  principaux  édifices.  Il 
faut  un  guide  pour  s'y  reconnaître  ;  et  Louisbourg,  grâce  au  ciel,  en  pos- 
sède un  des  plus  recommandablcs  dans  la  personne  du  capitaine  Patrick 
Kennedy,  typique  scion  de  la  verte  Irlande. 
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Il  vous  conduit  d'abord,  car  il  cet  bouillant  catholique,  à  rciidroit 
où  s'élevait  la  chapelle  du  «x^tn  prnonr,  au  centre  même  du  bastion  da 
Boi.  On  a  sous  les  yeux  le  tréfonds  remué  d'uiîo  fondation  qui  est 
bien  celle  où  s'élevait,  autrefois,  en  ^tvK  élégant,  la  chapelle  du  gou- 
verneur, laquelle  sen'ait  au  besoin  ti'église  paroissiale  ;  mais  c'est 
absolument  tout  ce  qu*il  en  reste.  Pas  une  seule  de  ces  belles  pierres 
de  taille,  que  les  vaisseaux  du  roi  très  chrétien  apportaient  de  France; 
pas  même  une  brique  rouge  ou  blanche,  intacte.  Tout  a  été  fouillâ,  tout 
a  été  dispersé,  tmit  a  été  enlevé,  tout  a  étî  vendu. 

Les  marchands  aiidais  de  îlalifax  et  du  Xouveau-Louisbourp:  ne 
nourrissent  pas  de  préjugés  à  l'endroil  dcd  briques  cl  des  pierres  de 
taille,  ('files  qui  ont  servi  au  culte  papiste  oni  à  leurs  veiiv  autant 
de  valeur,  pourvu  (juVIlfs  soient  belles  et  bien  conserver.*,  que  celles 
qui  auraient  été  de.^tinées  à  des  u^rl^cs  purement  profanes;  et,  comme 
le  capitaine  Patrick  Kennedy,  propriétaire  par  droit  de  prescription  du 
bastion  du  Roi  et  d'une  assez  forte  étendue  de  terrain  adjoignant,  est 
iui-méiiu',  à  ses  heures,  d'une  casuistique  accommodante,  il  en  est  ri- 
sidté  que  les  bri<iues  et  les  pierret»  de  taille  de  l'ancienne  chapelle  du 
gouverneur  ont  pris  le  chemin  de  Halifax  et  du  Nouvtniu-Louisbourg, 
et  que  le  prix  Jiunnêle  de  ces  nuitériaux  i'nle\és  au  eulto  orthodoxe,  est 
tombé  dans  l'esenreelle  de  l'heureux  propriétaire  i?i(ra  vniro,^. 

Le  capiUL  ui  vous  fait  voir  ausbi  remplacement  des  casernes,  du 
château  du  «gouverneur,  de  l'arsenal,  du  couvent,  de  l'hôpital;  mais 
tout  ce  fouillis  n"e.>t.  en  d '•finiti\ c,  que  <les  rangées  de  pierres  l»runes, 
dont  les  plus  belles  ont  été  Irillées  et  emportées. 

Tous  les  matériaux  de  quelque  valeur,  la  pierre  de  construction, 
une  pierre  verdâtre,  provenant  du  Cap  Noir,  à  quelques  cents  mètres  au 
sud  du  bastion  de  la  Princesse;  la  pierre  d'ornementation,  un  calcaire 
blanc,  apportée  ù  grand  frais  de  France;  des  quantités  incroyables  de 
briques  ]>latcs  d'un  louge  hématite,  et  fermes  comme  du  fer,  aussi 
de  provenance  françaîdc,  ont  été  pillées,  depuis  un  siècle  et  demi,  par 
les  vandales  de  Terreneuve,  des  Etats-Unis  et  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse, 
et  employées  i  lo  construction  de  quais,  d'édifices  publics  et  de  maisons 
privées. 

Halifax  en  a  enlevé  la  plus  grande  partie;  des  navires  venaient  de 
très  loin  en  prendre  des  cargaisons;  la  nouvelle  ville,  le  Kew-Louis- 
burg,  en  a  construit  tontes  ses  caves,  tontes  see  cheminées,  tons  ses 
soubassements,  et,  dernièrement,  la  Dominion  Coal  Company,  les  piles 
et  les  culées  d'un  immense  débarcadère. 

Cette  année  encore,  il  a  été  vendu  une  disaine  de  mille  briques, 
h  raison  de  neuf  dollars  le  mille  !  Pour  en  arriver  à  ce  brfllant  résul- 
tat commercial,  on  a  retourné,  rcfouillé,  regratté  les  pierres  et  dis- 
loqué ce  qui  restait  des  antiques  fondations. 
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Denx  vieux  puits  retrouvés,  l'été  dernier,  sons  des  décombies,  ont 
eu  leur  maçonnage  enlevé  et  vendu. 

En  pratiquant  une  do  ces  fouilles,  où  ni  rarchéologie,  ni  la  numis- 
matique  n'ont  rien  À  voir,  l'un  des  neuf  propriétaires  da  fort  a  décou- 
vert, tout  réceminoTit.  un  passage  souterrain,  apparemment  inachevé, 
creusé  en-dcs!:Ous  du  bastion  de  la  Beine,  et  débouchant  en  dehors  des 
murs,  du  côté  de  la  mer. 

Ces  sorties  secrètes,  imitées  de  celles  que  pratiquaient  sous  leurs 
casiels  les  seigneurs  féodaux,  et  qui  pouvaient  servir  à  bien  des  fins 
diverses,  rappellent  doulourouscmont  n  la  nicmniro  quo  Duchambnn,  lo 
contemporain  de  l'iiiiendant  Bip:o(,  était  gouverneur  de  Louisbourg,  on 
1V45,  quand  lo^  fortifications  de  la  ville  tombèrent  sous  la  récitation 
des  tracts  bibliques  des  predicants  et  sous  le  bruit  des  canons  icono- 
clastes des  puritains  de  la  Nouvelle- Angleterre,  avec  à  peu  près  la 
mpTîio  facilite  que  les  murs  de  Jéricho  s'écroulèrent  par  la  vertu 
des  iroiiipctK^s  de  Josué  et  des  cris  des  lléijreux. 

Bigot  lui-même  géra,  durant  quelques  années,  les  tlnaïues  île  la 
ville,  en  qualité  de  commissaire-ordonnateur,  faisant,  à  Louisbourg, 
l  appri  iiiibsage  des  méthodes  qu'il  devait  perfectionner  à  (Québec,  de 
(-om[)le  a  demi  avec  la  très  Haulte  et  très  Honorée  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. 

A  des  hommes  comme  Ducliambon  et  Bigot,  une  soriie  ^ec^ète 
n'était  pa.s  une  i)récaution  inutile.  Il  est  permis  de  rattai  lier  celle  du 
bâôtioa  de  la  lîeine  à  l'un  ou  à  l'autre  de  ces  deux  noms  peu  glorieux 
de  notre  histoire. 

11  va  i^ans  dire  que  tous  les  objets  de  (juclque  valeur,  trouvés  dans 
les  ruines  de  la  forteresse,  ont  depuis  longtemps  suivi  le  chemin  des 
,  briques  rouges  et  des  calcaires  blancs.  Or,  il  en  a  été  trouvé  de  grandes 
quantités,  parmi  lesquels  de  très  précieu.x.  Mon  hôtesse,  au  Nouveau- 
Louisbourg,  m'a  montré  une  grande  cuiller  en  argent  massif,  parfaite- 
ment conservée,  portant  un  monogramme  que  mon  îgAoranœ  de  ces 
frorte»  de  chiffres  ne  m'a  pas  permis  de  lire,  et  quMle  avait  lamaasée 
elle-même  dans  quelque  décombre.  De  Tieilles  armes  et  de  TieUles 
monnaies  sont  aussi  souvent  déterrées.  Tous  oes'trésors'  ont  disparu  et 
continuent  à  disparaître. 

Après  la  forteresse,  la  flotte.  On  ne  compte  plus  le  nombre  des 
canons  retirés  des  vaisseaux  français,  coulés  dans  le  port. 

A  tant  la  livre  de  cuivre  ou  de  vieux  fer  rouillé,  chaque  canon  rap- 
porte à  son  plongeur  im  joli  denier.  Ceux  de  cuivre  rapportant  davan- 
t^fe,  la  recherche  en  est  poursuivie  avec  une  persévérance  toute  systé- 
matique,  qui  laisse  entrevoir  le  jour  prochain  où  il  n'en  restera  plus 
aucun  dans  les  eaux  du  port. 
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C'est  avec  un  fragment  do  Tun  do  coi,  canons,  tire  du  Prudent,  que 
le€  Bostonnais  des  "Guerres  Coloniales"  coulrreiii,  en  1895,  la  mé- 
daille commémorative  du  cent-cinquantième  auniver.-aire  de  la  prise 
de  Louisbourg  par  Pepperrell  et  Warreo.  Car  ce  ne  sont  pas  seule- 
ments  les  pierres  et  les  briques,  les  boulets  et  les  canons,  qui  disparais- 
sent sous  la  II  ain  des  vandales,  le  sol  lui-même,  les  fortifications  elles- 
mêmes  sont  escamotées,  nous  échappent,  passent  en  des  mains  étrau- 
gt-res. 

Donc,  la  **  ^Sueiuié  américaine  dis  Guerres  (  oloniales  dont  le 
siège  principal  e^t  à  lîoston,  ayant  résolu  de  commémorer,  par  l'érec- 
tion d'un  monument  idoine,  le  cent-cinquantième  anniversaire  du  plus 
grand  fait  d'arme^^  dont  se  glorilient  les»  milices  de  la  Nouvelle- Angle- 
terre, à  savoir  la  prise  de  Louisbourg.  en  1745,  se  fit  concéder  par  le 
capitaine  Kennedy  l'endroit  du  bastion  du  lioi,  où  le  général  Peppirrell, 
en  présence  des  deux  armées,  rc(,ut  du  gouverneur  Dueliajubun  les  clefs 
de  la  ville.    C'est  le  site  le  plus  eu  vue  de  1  "anii(jue  citadelle. 

La  dédicace  eut  liiu  le  17  juin,  ISOT),  à  Louisbourg  même,  en  pré- 
sence d  une  multitude  de  délégués  américains,  tous  plus  ou  moins 
membres  do  la  "  Société  de^s  Guerres  Coloniales  du  lieutenant-gou- 
verneur et  des  ii.enibres  du  cabinet  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  d'un  man-of- 
uar  anglais,  de  baui^^  diLMiiiairi  s  britanniques,  et  consista  dans  la  dédi- 
cace d'une  colonne  corn  ml' mora  tive  en  "  granit  dorique  surmontée  d'un 
boulet  de  canon,  portant,  gravé,  le  mill>sime:  7745. 

Des  inscriptions  appropriées  et  convenable?  se  lisent  sur  le.s  quA* 
tre  faces  de  la  base. 

La  colonne  elle-même,  avec  son  boulet  phrygien,  est  dépourvue 
d'élégance^  mais  les  discours  qui  en  accompagnèrent  la  dédinoe  furent 
teuB,  au  point  de  vue  international,  d'iiiie  correction  parfaite:  la 
''Société  àsn  Guerres  Coloniales"  recrute  ses  membres  parmi  les 
citoyens  les  plus  ^distingués  et  surtout  les  plus  instruits  de  la  répu- 
blique américaine. 

Ni  le  gouvernement  fédéral,  ni  celui  de  la  province  ne  s'émurent 
de  cette  prise  de  possession  du  vieux  Louisbourg  par  une  corporation 
étrangère:  ils  n'y  virent,  et  il  n'y  a  là  possiblement  nulle  cause  d'alarmes; 
Le  cabinet  de  Halifax,  toujours  complaisant,  poussa  même  la  gracieu- 
seté jusqu'à  confirmer  le  titre  de  concession  obtenu  du  capitaine  Kennedy 
par  la  Société  Monsieur  le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  pouvait'U  trop 
faire  pour  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  qui  lui  faisait  l'honneur  de  lui  emprun- 
ter ses  écus  ? 

Bref,  après  que  l'honorable  lieutenant-gouverneur  de  la  Nouvelle^ 
Ecosse  eut  fait  le  dévoilement  de  la  colonne  au  nom  du  gouverneur- 
général  du  Canada,  lequel  est  le  représentant  direct  de  la  couronne 
anglaise  en  ce  pays  ;  que  de  très  éloquents  et  de  très  nombreux  discours 
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nirent  été  prononcé»,  ou  comme  il-  disent  on  anglais  "délivrés", 
le  commandant  des  troupes  de  Sa  Majesté  t  stima  d^un  heureux  auspice 
cette  fntemité  d'armes,  renouvelée  de  colle  de  1745,  qui  ramenait 

sous  les  muT8  de  Iiouisbourg,  dans  une  étreinte  dont  les  liions  du  &ang 
faisaient  la  force,  les  marins  invincibles  de  la  vieille  Angleterre  et  les 
miliciens  invaincus  de  l'Anglelerre  nouvelle. 

Il  n'y  eut  guère  d'enthousiasme;  mais  l'amiral  anglais,  le  lieu- 
tesant-gouvemeur  de  la  Nouvelie-£co88e,  tout  le  monde,  enfin,  senti- 
rent qu'il  venait  de  se  cimenter  là  une  éternelle  alliance  entre  les  forces 
maritimes  et  militaires  du  Royaume-Uai  d'Angleterre  et  d'Irlande  et 
celles  des  Eta.ts-Unis  d'Amérique. 

D'un  autre  côté,  des  esprits  moroses  so  demandaient,  durant  ces 
édifiant?  ébats  entre  frères,  autrefois  d'armes,  conunent  serait  reçue, 
dans  ia  grande  république  étoilée,  une  société  de  guerres  anglaises  ou 
(■anadiennef«.  qni  ?'en  irait  pbmler  cho'/  eux  une  colonne  comniémo- 
ntive  quelconque  de  quelque  victoire  à  nous  sur  l'un  de  nos  ennemis  ? 

Pris  en  1745  par  !es  Amérirninp  et  les  Anglais;  repris  en  175'^  par 
ha  Anglais  seul«,  Louisbourg.  vient  d'être,  en  1895,  recapturé  en  partie 
par  les  Amérumn.s. 

Espérons  que,  mis  en  ap(> "lu,  ils  ne  reviendront  pas  réclamer  le 
reste  delà  vieille  citadelle  par  la  voix  de  leurs  ciinons. 

Mais  l'histoire  a  parfois  de  bien  pnrprenantes  répétitions  !  .  .  . 

Lor.-(iue,  en  1S70.  je  visitai  Louisbourg  pour  la  première  l'-u-.  il 
îiy  avait  que  deux  ou  trois  maisons,  d'assez  iniséral»!».'  apparen»  .•.  sur 
les  vieilles  ruines,  de  la  ville.  Quelques  brebis  et  de  rares  lu-siiaux 
paissaient  parmi  les  décombres;  et  les  caseinalf-;  de  la  citadelle,  mieux 
conservées  qn'aujourd'hui,  leur  servait  d'abri  durant  les  nuits  d'orage. 

Tous,  hf>nimes  et  bêtes,  me  parurent  rniiuvo.  ai  (]<>  vivre 

âu  n:ilit  u  (ie  ces  ruines  monotones,  et  ne  rien  tant  souhaiter  que  de 
•  hanger  d  haiutation.  Ix*  souvenir  des  deux  sièges  semblait  pe>er  sur 
leur  existiiu 

Aussi  je  nie  tluitais,  à  mon  dernier  voyage,  de  pouvoir,  au  moy(>n 
<1  arrangements  de  part  et  d'autre  satisfaisants,  obtenir  des  occupants 
actuels  une  promesse  de  vente  à  prix  raisonnable,  une  honnête  "option"', 
bcareux  qu'ils  seraient,  sans  doute,  moyennant  amples  dédommage- 
QSttts,  de  s^en  aller  Ti?re  ailleurs. 

Ceci,  d'ailleurs,  entrait  dans  le  cadre  de  la  mifôion  que  m'avait 
coiiiiée  la  Société  Boyale,  d'aller  examiner  sur  place  l'état  présent  de 
la  forteresse  de  Louisbourg,  dans  le  dessein  d'en  recommander  l'acliat 
an  gouTemement  fédéral,  pour  en  faire  un  parc,  ou,  en  tous  cas*  une 
propriété  publique. 

Let  Dumstrea  du  cabinet  provincial,  que  j'étais  allé  consulter 
prislablementy  s^étaîent  montrés  tout-à-fait  disposés  à  seconder  leb* 
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efforts  de  la  Société  Royale,  et  à  coopérer  même,  dans  une  eertaine 
mesure,  arec  les  autorités  fédérales  dans  un  aussi  patriotique  et  lotiàble 
projet.  On  sentait  percer  chez  eux  un  certain  regret  d'avoir  assisté 
indifférents  à  tant  de  yaudalisme  inintelligent;  d^y  aToir  même  un  peu 
contribué,  quoiqu'ils  rejetassent  avec  violence  tout  le  blâme  sur  leurs 
prédécesseurs  politiques  en  exercice. 

Le  fait  est  que  libéraux  et  conservateurs  ont  montré  la  même  in- 
curie à  l'endroit  des  sites  historiques  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  et  Ton 
pourrait  très  bien  leur  appliquer,  aux  uns  et  aux  autres,  en  le  modi- 
fiant légèrement,  le  vers  connu  de  Pope  : 

The  Tory»  finiahtd  what  the  (Jrits  btyun. 

et  vîce-versâ. 

Or,  II  est  arrivé  ce  à  quoi  j'aurais  dû  m'attendre,  en  ce  commence- 
ment de  siècle  essentiellement  progressif,  dans  un  coin  du  Dominion 
particulièrement  enfiévr?  de  mouvement:  j'étais  devant  l  î 

La  Cape-Breton  Baikeaff  Co.  avait  pris  mon  option  ! 

Cette  entreprenante  compagnie  est  à  construire,  avec  une  charte 
canadienne  et  des  capitaux  américains,  une  ligne  de  chemin  de  fer 
reliant  le  détroit  de  Canso  —  ancien  passage  Fronsac  —  avec  Louis- 
bourg  et  Sydney,  en  passant  par  le  canal  Saint-Pierre. 

C'est  une  ligne  rivale  de  VlrUereoloniai,  dont  le  terminus  est  à 
Sydney. 

Sydney,  les  deux  Sydney,  sont  aujourd  hui  des  villes  considérables, 
et  compteront  demain,  peut-être,  grâce  aux  hauts  fourneaux,  aux  forges, 
aux  aciéries  que  la  Dominion  Steel  Company  et  la  Nova  Scotia  Steel 
Compariy  y  construisent,  ou  sont  à  la  veille  d'y  conr^tniire,  parmi  les 
plus  importantes  de  toutes  le<ï  provinces  maritimot;. 

Le  <;()u\ ernemcnt  canadien  a  choisi  Sydney  }H)ur  terminus  de  son 
chemin  de  fer.  T.es  Américains  ont  pris  Louisbourg.  Le  temps  pour- 
rait bien  donner  raison  à  ceux-ci. 

Au  siirplns.  ils  sont  en  frais  de  se  rendre  acqu''reurs  du  rest<? 
de  la  vieille  forteresse,  de  nous  subtiliser  le  site  historique  le  plus 
fameux,  avec  Québec,  de  toute  l'Amérique.  C'est  peut-être  un  mal 
pour  un  bien  ;  et  nous  pourrions,  en  délinitivo.  nvnir  des  aetions  de 
«rrâeos  à  leur  rendre:  ear  enfin  il  vaut  encore  niienv  [ue  ce  qui  reste  de 
l.ouisbourg  soit  pré&ervé  par  des  marchands,  que  dilapidé  par  des  Ostro- 
goths. 

Leï5  papiers  passés  entre  la  < oinpagme  du  chemin  de  fer  et  certaiui 
des  neuf  occupants  du  site  de  Louisbourg  sont  apparemment  réguliers, 
et  les  titres  valables:  la  prescription  s  établissant  contre  le  gouverne- 
ment anglais  par  une  occupation  ininterrompue  de  soixante  ans.  Or, 
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quelques-uns  de  ees  squaiUrs  prétendent  à  une  occupation  de  cent- 
Tiogt  ans  et  plus. 

Mais  il  y  a  lieu  de  se  demander  où  le  gouvernement  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Ecosse,  pour  fàiie  des  m'amours  à  ses  amis  de  Boston,  prend  Tautorité 
qu'il  se  donne  de  confirmer  œs  titres,  et,  au  besoin,  d'en  décerner  de 
nouTeanx  ? 

C'est  que  le  titre  primitif,  le  titre  légal,  le  fee  anglais  du  site  où 
s'éleva  Louisbourg  réside  toujours  dans  la  couronne  britanniquei,  qui 
ne  s'en  est  jamais  dessaisi. 

A  la  suite  de  correspondiinceh  échangées  entre  Londres  et  Ottawa, 
le  gouvemonicnt  anglais,  flans  un  arrêté  du  Conseil  daté  du  18  août 
ISSt?,  transféra  au  gouverneur-général  du  Canada  les  terres  d'ordon- 
nanee  et  les  propriétés  militai ms  impériales  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse, 
entre  autres  les  vieux  forts  de  Jjunenburg,  de  Windsor  et  d' Annapolis, 
Tancien  Port-Koyal  des  Français. 

Mais  il  n'y  eut  jamais  de  translation  du  vieux  Louisbourg,  ni  en 
laveur  du  gouvernement  fédéral,  ni  encore  moins  en  faveur  de  celui 
de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse.  Il  est  encore  aujourd'hui  une  propriété  impé- 
riale. 

Il  nous  est  donc  encore  poFsible  de  rentrer  en  possession  de  Louis- 
bourg; car  la  Cape  Breton  Railway  Co.  n'a  pas  ratifié  tous  les  termes  de 
son  Qpiiou  avec  les  occu{>auts  du  site;  il  s'est  contenté  du  terrain  lon- 
geant le  rivage,  dont  il  fera  le  terminus  extrême  de  son  cht^min  de  for. 

L'intérieur  des  fortifications,  les  bastions,  les  casemates,  la  pointe 
lîochefort,  le  Cap  Noir,  les  glacis,  les  fossés,  le  cimetière,  restent  en- 
core intacts:  le  tiers  de  tout  le  terrain  relevant  des  squatters  demeurant 
toujours  la  propriété  du  gouvernement  impérial. 

Un  grand  avenir  semble  réservé  à  Louisbourg  et  au  Fort-Louis- 
bomg."  Ceflt  ainsi  que  lee  habitants  lignent  la  nouvelle  et  Tan- 
denne  Tille. 

On  conçoit  que  ce  n'est  pas  sans  de  très  séneoses  raisons  que  le 
gonfernement  français,  généralement  si  sûr  dans  le  choix  du  site  de  ses 
TÎllee  et  de  ses  ports,  au  Nouyean-Monde,  a  préféré  Louisbourg  au 
Port-Dauphin,  aux  deux  Sydney,  à  Inganiche,  à  Miié,  à  Saint-Piene, 
pour  y  élever  sa  forteresse  royale.  Âu  point  de  vue  purement  mili- 
tsiie,  Louisbourg,  avec,  à  proximité,  la  baie  de  Gabaras,  d'un  atterrage 
facile;  avec  les  Uauteurs-Vertes  et  d'autres  élévations  de  terrain  à  portée 
de  canon  des  murs,  et  d'où  un  ennemi  peut  tirer  presque  à  feu  plongeant 
sur  la  viUe,  prête  plutôt  sérieusement  à  la  critique. 

Ce  n'est  pas  non  plus  la  fertilité  de  son  sol  qui  lui  a  vain  la  pré- 
férence. Sauf  au  fond,  et  du  côté  ouest  de  la  baie,  le  pourtour  du 
havre  est  impropre  à  l'agriculture,  et  les  alentours  en  sont  ou  rocheux 
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ou  marécageux.  La  pittoresque  et  sauTage  beauté  du  site  n'aurait  pas 
non  plus  Buffî  à  déterminer  le  choix  du  gonvenieiiieiit:  il  s'agissait  d'une 
entreprise  bien  trop  considérable. 

Quels  avantages  prépondérants  les  ingénieurs  et  les  officia  inili* 
ta  ires  de  la  cour  de  Versailles  ont-ils  donc  trouvés  à  Louisbonig,  ou 
I  lutôt  au  Port-à-F Anglais,  puisque  le  havre  s'est  appelé  de  ce  nom 
fatidique,  jusqu'à  la  fondation  de  la  ville,  vers  1721,  pour  le  préférer 
à  tous  les  autres  purt-  du  Cap-Breton  ? 

La  supériurilé  incontestable  de  .«a  rade. 


Vl'B  I>'EKSEMl;l.E,  lîfiS. 


Lonisbourg  est  ouvert  à  la  navigation  dorant  les  douse  mois  de 
l'année.  Si  quelque  forte  gelée  y  étend  un  pont  de  glace,  la  marée  du 
lendemain  la  brise. 

Les  glaces  du  golfe,  que  les  vents  du  nord-est  et  de  l'est  engouf- 
frent, parfois,  le  printemps,  dans  les  ports  de  Lingan,  de  Miré,  de  Sainte- 
Anne,  de  Sydney,  qu'elles  bloquent  durant  des  semaines  et  même  des 
mois  entiers,  passent  au  large  de  Lonisbourg:  l'île  de  Scatarie,  cdle  de 
Puerto-Novo  et  les-  courants  les  en  tiennent  éloignées.  Lee  banquises 
de  l'Atlantique  n'y  arrivent  g^ère,  non  plus,  interceptées  qu'elles  sont 
par  l'île  de  Terreneuve.  Si  des  tempêtes  exceptionnelles  y  poussent 
quelques  glaçons,  le  courant  les  en  éloigne  aussitôt.  Les  ports  rivaux 
ne  jouissent  pas  de  la  même  immunité. 

La  vue,  du  haut  de  Tancienne  forteresse,  et  particulièrement  du 
haut  du  bastion  du  Roi,  embrasse  toute  l'étendue  du  port. 
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Sa  forme  est  celle  d'une  ellipse  allongée,  dont  l'axe  court  du  sud- 
ouest  an  nord-est  Les  bords  en  sont  r^gnlierB  et  nettement  accusés, 
et  sa  circonférence  est  d'environ  deux  lieues.  Eau  très  profonde  et 
bon.  sucrage  partout.  C'est  une  de  ces  rades  que  le6-  Anglais  appellent 
hni-locked,  c'est-à-dire  encerclées  de  tous  côtés,  sauf  à  l'entrée.  1/ en- 
trée de  Louisbourg,  munie  dee  phares  électriques  modernes,  peut  facile- 
ment deyenir  l'une  des  plus  sûres  du  monde  entier.  L'abri  est  parfait, 
à  Tintérieur,  principalement  vers  le  fond,  du  côté  du  nord-est,  et  à 
Tendroit  où  s'élève  aujourd'hui  la  ville  nouvelle.  Le  vent  n'y  arrive 
que  pnr-dcssus  les  hauteurs  environnantes. 

Cest  au  fond  de  la  rade,  du  côté  ouest,  que  se  trouvait  le  groupe 
de  Français  qui  ne  résidaient  pas  au-dedans  du  fort.  Ils  y  faisaient  un 
peu  de  culture,  autant  que  le  permettait  un  sol  ingrat  et  rocailleux. 

C'est  aussi  là  que  s'élève  aujourd'hui  la  nouvelle  ville,  celle  que 
les  Anglais  appellent  Louisbourg  tout  court. 

Le  Louisbourg  d'aujourd'hui,  éloigné  de  près  d'une  lieue  de  l'anti- 
f;ue  forteresse,  n'est  paA  non  plus  le  Louisbourg  d'il  y  a  vingt  ans. 
Celui-ci  était  situé  du  côté  est  de  la  rade,  presque  au  fond,  au  lieu 
même  où  un  vieux  quai,  datant  de  l'occupation  française,  achevait  de 
8'écroulrr. 

Une  compagnie  houillière  y  avait  construit  un  débarcadère,  où  les 
navires  venaiont  jirendre  le  charbon  que  voiturait,  dos  mines  éloignées 
d^environ  quatre  lieues,  mines  déjà  connues,  sinon  exploitées  du  tempe 
des  Français,  un  cliemin  de  fer  almndonné  depuis. 

Un  petit  Louisbourg,  deuxième  du  nom,  s'était  farmé  dans  le 
voisinage  du  quai.  Il  vient  d'être  déserté  tout  à  fait  au  bénéfice  de  la 
riouvelle  ville:  qu^tion  de  survivance  pour  le  plus  apte. 

La  nouvelle  ville,  dont  la  population  s'élève  à  plus  d'un  millier 
d'âmes,  est  déjà  munie  d'une  charte  municipale,  d'édiles,  d'un  maire* 
ft  de  tout  ce  qui  fait  le  juste  orgueil  dos  muuicipe;»  canadiennes.  Elle 
vit,  elle  palpite  dans  l'anticipation  de.>  grar.de>  destinées  qui  l'attendent. 

Lorsque  le  Cape-Breton  linilway,  un  peu  plus  court  que  VlnU'r- 
colonial,  sera  terminé;  que  le  pont  projeté  sur  le  détroit  de  Can&o  sera 
construit,  Louisbourg  se  trouvera  en  communication  directe  avec 
Montréal,  iS'ew-York  et  les  autre»  grands  centres  américains. 

Déjà  un  excellent  clienim  de  fer  le  relie  avec  Sydney,  parcours 
d'envîfuu  quarante  milles. 

'  M.  I>^vitt*\  ù  roblig«ance  dt-  -jui  jf  doi.s  beaucoup  de  renseie:n<»m':nts. 
J  al  aussi  btJiclkié  des  connaissances  historiques  très  étendues  du  Révérend 
Monsieur  Draper.  Hectetir  de  Saint>Bartholeniée.  I'u««  des  figurea  les  plus 
tympatlilqucs  du  clergé  anglican  du  Canada.  C'«8t  de  lui  que  Je  tiens  le 
croquis  du  Heotenant  Davles,  reproduit  plus  haut. 
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Le  fait  suivant  démontre  bien  iu  ï^uperiorité  du  havro  de  Louis- 
bourg  sur  celui  det*  deux  Sydney.  Durant  plu^^ieurs  moin  de  l'hiver,  au 
temps  des  glaces,  le  Dominion  Steel,  le  Dominion  Coal  et  d'autres  com- 
pagnies encore,  font  décharger  leurs  navirea  à  Loui.>?bourjDr,  quitte  à  m- 
servir  du  chemin  de  fer  pour  rendre  les  frets  à  destination,  soit  à 
Sydney  soit  ailleurs. 

Comme  Louisbuurg  est,  de  tous  les  porté  canadieug,  le  plus  orien- 
tal, le  plus  à  proximité  des  g^-ands  bancs  de  pêche  de  ïerreneuve,  et 
surtout  le  plus  rapproché  de  l'Angleterre,  la  ville  peut  tout  attendre 
de  ravenir.  Québec  et  Louisbourg,  les  deux  grandes  forteresses  fra.u- 
çaîsee,  sont  destinées  par  la  nature  à  devenir,  entre  les  mains  du  peuple 
commercial  le  plus  prodigieux  que  le  monde  ait  vu,  deux  centres  de 
distribution,  deux  villes  de  première  importance. 

Qaébec  a  sa  citadelle  antique,  que  les  Anglais,  moins  flegmatiques 
<|n'on  se  plaît  à  Fécrire,  ne  Tisitent  jamais  sans  un  tressaillement  de 
légitime  orgueil;  et  ils  viennent  de  chez  eux,  c'est-à-dire  de  toutes  les 
parties  de  la  terre,  pour  Toir  Québec  et  tressaillir. 

Louisbourg  a  pour  lui  ses  ruines  incomparables  et  sa  rade.  Âu 
fond  de  son  histoire,  en  pleine  lumière,  plane  l'aigle  américain. 

Si  les  Anglais  ont  rasé  la  grande  forteresse,  en  1708,  ne  sont-ce 
pas  les  puritains  de  la  NonveUe^Angleterre  qui,  les  premier»^  s'en  sont 
emparés,  en  1745  ?  La  prise  de  cette  ville  réputée  inexpugnable,  Troie 
succombant  sous  l'effort  des  Hellènes  coalisés,  fournit  encore  assez  de 
gloire  à  deux  empires  pour  les  enivrer.  Four  les  Américains,  c'est  un 
peu  du  délire. 

Laisses  terminer  le  chemin  de  fer  Cape-Bréton;  édifiez,  ensuite,  dans 
l'enceinte  des  fortifications,  un  de  ces  somptueux  hôtels  mammouths 
dont  les  Américains  ont  inventé  le  prototype;  annoncez-le  dans  les 
gazettes,  comme  la  première  place  d'eau»  la  plus  grande  station  bal- 
néaire, le  plus  colossal  summer  resort  du  monde  entier;  ajoutez-y  un 
musée  inouï,  où  s'étaleront,  aux  yeux  des  touristes  ébahis,  toutes  les  anti- 
quités, antiques  et  modernes,  de  la  forteresse  française,  et  le  succès  sera 
prodigieux. 

Tout  Américain  assez  ferré  sur  l'histoire  pour  remonter  &  l'an 
1745  de  Kotre^Seigneur,  voudra  voir  le  théâtre  des  hauts  faits  d'anne«> 
de  Pepperrell,  à  ses  yeux  le  plus  grand  génie  militaire  des  temps  an- 
ciens, modernes  et  à  venir;  et  les  jeunes  filles  et  les  matrones  de  Bos^ 
ton,  toutes  plus  ou  moins  bachelières,  ès  arts  ou  ès  sciences»  quand 
elles  ne  sont  pas  doctoresses  en  quelque  chose,  se  feront  une  religion 
de  connaître  de  visu  et  auditu  cette  tant  glorieuse  page  de  leur  histoire 
nationale  qui  fut  la  prise  de  Louisbourg  par  leurs  ancêtres. 
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Or  ▼oici  le  temps  où  jamaie  de  sauver  de  rirrémédiable  destruc- 
tion ce  qui  reete  encore  du  colosse  dont  la  chute  décida,  entre  l'Angle- 
terre et  la  France^  de  r  n  i  ire  du  Canada. 

Sur  la  pointe  de  Hoehefort,  an  rebord  des  iornéB,  le  long  des  glacis, 
donnent  côte-à-côte  les  valeureux  soldats  de  France,  les  intrépides  fan- 
tassins de  marine  d'Angleterre,  les  héroïques  miliciens  du  Mamachu- 
setta,  du  IMaine,  du  New-Hampshire  et  dn  Connecticut.  La  mort  les  a 
rénnû^  le  temps  les  a  confondus  dans  une  même  poussière  indistincte; 
et  personne  ne  vient  plus  troubler  leur  sommeil  de  paix,  excepté  les  dia- 
cals  et  les  démolisseurs. 

Il  y  a  plus  d'un  siècle  que  l'océan,  qui  vît  s'écrouler  la  forte  cita- 
delle française,  comme  tombe  un  lion  de  la  jongle  sous  Icsi  javelots  des 
chasseurs,  vient  seul  pleurer  et  parfois  rugir  à  ses  pieds.  Les  hommes 
n'y  viennent  plus,  ou,  s'ils  y  viennent,  c'est  pour  faire  œuvre  tie  destruc- 
tion stupidc.  Le  vent  gémit  toujours  sa  mélopSe  plaintive  parmi  les 
casemates  et  les  ossements  blanchis;  mais  jamais  prêtre  en  surplis  blanc 
n'y  vient  chanter  un  De  j/rofondis. 

Pas  de  pierre  tombale,  pas  de  mausolée,  pas  de  croix. 

C'est  l'oubli  plus  glacial  que  les  banquises  qui  elHeurent  le  Cap  Noir, 
le  printemps;  plus  froid  que  ks  grands  vents  du  nord,  l'hiver. 

Ceux  qui  versèrent  leur  sang  pour  donner  un  empire  à  l'Angle- 
terre, sont  aujourd'hui  oubliés  de  l'Angleterre  et  des  Aîiglais.  Qui  se 
souvient  des  morts  ?  Et  pourtant  dans  le  champ  des  morts,  tout  est 
^acrt  ,  jusqu'à  la  poussif^re,  jusqu'aux  pierres  sous  lesquelles  reposent 
les  héros  et  les  martyrs.  David  nous  le  dit:  I^lacuerunt  servis  iuis 
lapides  ejus,  et  terrât  ejus  miserabuniur. 

Tout  invite  à  la  piété  envers  ceux  qui  sont  tombés  là,  tant  pour  la 
défense  que  pour  la  conquête  du  Canada.  Les  vieilles  causes  d'acri- 
monie peuvent  toujours  exister,  au  besoin,  puisque  les  ditférences  de 
religion  et  d'origine,  qui  constituèrent  ces  causes  chez  une  génération 
intolérante,  n'ont  pas  cessé  d'être;  mais  la  haine  résultant  de  ces  causes 
n'existe  plus  entre  Français,  xVnglais  et  l'uritains. 

Montcalm  repose  avec  Wolfe  dans  un  même  mausolée,  et,  avec  eux, 
sont  ensevelis  beaucoup  de  préjugés,  qui  étaient  les  dogmes  de  TintolS- 
rance,  au  siècle  avant-dernier. 

ITiL  léreil  salutaire  se  fait  dans  tout  le  pays  en  faveur  de  la  con- 
semtiuL  des  vieux  sites  historiques. 

Le  gouvernement  canadien  lui-même,  faisant  mentir  l'adage  qui 
prétend  que  les  corporations  n'ont  pas  d'âme,  vient  d'acheter  pour  en 
iùn  une  réserve  publique,  au  prix  de  quatre-vingt  mille  dollars,  les 
plaines  d'Âhraham,  où  il  n'est  pas  du  tout  certain  que  la  hataille  des 
plaines  d'Abraham  se  soit  livrée. 

Sec.  1,1902.  8. 
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Loiiisboiirg  offre  h  la  sollicitude  du  irouv»  riuMiient  caiiadieu  non 
pas  un  champ  de  bataille  douteux,  inait*  des  tombes,  mais  un  cime- 
tière, mais  ce  qui  fut  une  ville  entourée  de  fortifications  vraies  et  réelles. 
Le  tout  est  à  la  veille  de  passer  en  des  mains  étrnni:ères.  C'est 
eomme  si  un  Bjndieat  d'industriels  voulait  faire  l'acquisition  de  la  cita- 
iK'lIc  d"  Frontenac  et  de  Montcalm  pour  y  dresser  une  foire  exotique. 
XrfOuisbourg,  en  tant  que  théâtre  de  guerre,  est  l'égal  de  Québec. 

Les  huit  ou  neuf  occupants  de  Louiobourg  avaient  consenti  de 
céder  à  la  conipa^^nie  du  chemin  de  fer,  le  Cap-hrelun,  moyennant  mie 
compensation  raisonnable,  ce  qu'ils  ont  acquis  de  terrain,  par  droit 
d'occupation  et  de  prescription,  dans  l'enceinte  de  la  citadelle.  Us  le 
céderaient,  sauii  doute,  aussi  volontiers  au  gouveraenient  qui  voudrjat 
né<i:oeier  avec  eux.  D'un  autre  côté,  nous  n'aurions  qu'à  demander  au 
gouvernement  impérial  à  se  dessaisir  du  vieux  site,  pour  qu'il  le  fît 
aussitôt. 

Et  ce  qui  fut  Louisbourg,  "  et  le  champ  oà  fut  Troie  redevien- 
drait propriété  nationale. 

Je  livre  ces  considérations  à  la  Société  RoyaU  du  Canada,  qui  m'a 
fait  l'honneur  de  me  désigner  pour  lui  présenter  un  rapport  sur  Lonis- 
bonrg. 

Qnand  Terrons-nous  notre  parlement  fédéral  voter  une  loi  sem- 
blable à  celle  qui  fut  passée  en  France,  le  30  mars  1887,  réglementant 
la  conaervation  des  immeubles  qui,  au  point  de  Tue  de  l'histoire  ou 
de  l'art,  offrent  un  intérêt  national  f*^ 
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V, — L'Abbé  Cwq — Notice  biographique. 
Par  A.  F. 

a.U9  le  27  mal  1902.) 

Le  25  juillet  dernier  avaient  lieu  au  Lac  des  Deuz-Hontagnes 
les  fnnénûllea  de  11  Jeen-Andxé  Cnocj^  P.S.S.^  déo6dé  après  une 
eouTte  maladie,  à  l'âge  de  soixante-et-dix-huit  ans.  lies  paroissienfi, 
en  grande  partie  iroquois  et  algonquins,  s'étaient  fait  un  devoir 
d'accompagner  à  sa  dernière  demeure  l'apÔtre  qui  leur  avait  donnét 
pendant  près  d'un  demî-eiède,  le  meilleur  de  ses  forces  et  de  son 
cœur,  A  la  première  nouveUe  de  la  maladie  du  vénérable  vieillard, 
M.  le  Supérieur  était  venu  le  visiter  et  Mar  Brucliési  s'était  armché 
à  ses  occupations  pour  accourir  lui  porter  sa  bénédiction.  Moins 
de  huit  jours  après,  Sa  Grandeur  reprenait  le  chemin  d'Oka,  accom- 
pagné de  son  grand  vicaire^  M.  Badcot,  mais  cette  fois  pour  offrir  un 
suprême  témoignage  d'estime  et  d'affection  à  l'existence  si  humUe, 
si  laborieuse  et  si  féconde  qui  venait  de  s'éteindre. 

Le  nom  de  M.  Cuoq  est  peu  connu  du  public  ordinaire,  mais  il 
vivra  longtemps  dans  deux  portions  distinctes,  presque  opposées  de 
la  société,  dans  les  tribus  indiennes  et  dans  le  monde  savant  Sous 
l'humble  toit  où  s'assemble  la  famille  iroquotse  ou  algonquine,  long- 
temps on  le  dira  avec  respect  et  amour,  longtemps  on  évoquera  le 
souvenir  du  père,  de  l'ami,  qui  passait  en  faisant  le  bien,  en  montrant 
le  chemin  du  ciel,  et  son  souvenir  aux  uns  rappellera  des  promesses, 
aux  autres  de  salutaires  avis,  de  paternels  reproches,  pour  tous  sera 
une  prédication  muette,  mois  agissante,  qui  ne  saurait  rester  sans 
fruits. 

Dana  les  assemblées  savantes  des  deux  mondes  d'Amérique  et 
d'Europe,  où  l'on  s'occupe  d'indianalogie,  le  nom  de  M.  Cuoq  sera  tou- 
jours salué  avec  respect,  son  opinion  regardée  comme  une  autorité. 

Ké  à  Puy  en  1821,  M.  Cuoq  entra  k  St-Sulpice  en  1843;  deux 
ana  plus  tard  il  arrivait  au  Canada.  Il  fut  aussitôt  envoyé  au  Iiac 
des  Deux-Moniagnes  pour  y  continuer  l'œuvre  d'évangélisation  entre- 
prise depuis  plus  de  deux  siècles  en  faveur  des  tribus  indiennes. 
Apprendre  les  langues  des  peuplades  à  desservir  s'imposait  comme 
un  devoir.  M.  Cuoq  se  mit  à  cette  étude  avec  ardeur,  disons  toul^ 
avec  passion.  En  quelques  années,  il  entra  en  possession  du  génie 
des  langues  algonquines  et  iroquoises  et  dépassa  tous  ceux  qui  l'avaient 
précédé  dans  la  même  voie. 
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Cette  science  allait  servir  la  cause  de  la  religion.  C'était  Tépoque 
où  Ernest  Renan  exécutait  pus  ]>ro(li';icux  tours  de  pas-c-pa^'îsc  qui 
ravirent,  en  France  et  à  l'étranger,  les  applaudissements  du  pul>lic  qui 
lit  et  qui  s'amuse,  ou  pour  employer  le  niot  que  M.  Brunctii're  lui 
applique,  dansait  et  faisait  rire  :  "  SaUavit  et  plactiii."  Renan  enivré 
par  l'harmonie  de  ses  phrases  et  plus  encore  par  Tenjouement  universel 
qu'il  pro\oqiiait,  r.c  doutant  plus  d'ailleurs  que  ^a  se'OTico  no  s'é*'endit 
même  à  ce  qu'il  ne  savait  pas,  avait  avancé  qu'entre  les  Peaux-Eoiiges 
et  les  races  civilisées  il  y  a  toujours  eu  une  différence  irréductible. 
De  là  à  nier  la  possibilité  de  tout  rapprochement  entre  les  idiomes 
américains  et  ceux  de  l'ancien  monde,  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas;  il  fut  franchi 
dans  r**Histoire  générale  et  système  comparé  des  langues  sémitiques." 
Dans  quel  dessein?  .  .  .  on  le  devine  aisément.  Renan  voulait 
arriver,  jiar  une  déduction  logi(|ue,  à  rejeter  le  fait  iinponaiu  de  l'unité 
de  la  race  humaine  et  l'origine  de  la  diversité  des  langues  à  la  tour 
de  Babel.  Une  fois  de  plus  s'inscrire  en  faux  contre  l'Ecriture,  et 
se  payer  la  fantaisie  de  traiter  ses  récita  de  rêveries  ou  de  mythes, 
quelle  bonne  aubaine!    Quel  triomphe! 

^1.  Cuoq,  bien  quo  sa  modestie  l'inclinât  au  silence,  pensa  qu'il 
était  de  son  devoir  de  répondre;  d'ailleurs  des  encouragements  qui,  pour 
lui,  étaient  des  ordres,  lui  venaient  de  Paris.  M.  de  Tîir  le  pressait 
de  réfuter  crrtnir-  sur  les  langnc;*  sanvairos  où  était  tomlK''  l'auteur 
de  VHistoire  ylnérale.  M.  Cuoq  fit  alors  paraître  dans  le  Journal  dé 
VInstruction  riihli(]iie  du  Canada,  une  série  d'articles  bientôt  réunis 
sous  le  titre:  "Jugement  erroné  de  M.  Krncst  Renan  sur  quelques 
langues  sauvages  de  l'Amérique  Cet  ouvrage  peu  étendu  mais  sub- 
stantiel, attira  l'ottention  des  savants  de  h>ance  et  des  Kiats-TJnis. 
Le  rédacteur  d'une  revue  linguistique  de  Paris,  après  un  éloge  sans 
réserve  (l<*s  articles  i^arus.  éloge  d'auUint  plus  smeérc  qu'il  s'adressait 
à  un  auteur  anonyme,  suppliait  le  savant  "  dje  ne  pas  se  borner  à  ce 
qu'il  avait  publié  jusque-là,  mais  à  doimer  à  ses  compatriotes  et  au 
inonde  savant  tout  entier  une  étude  complète  et  approfondie  des 
langue?  indiennes.  .  .  C'est  un  service,  ajoutait-il,  que  la 
^cieuK ,  la  vérité  et  la  religion  attendent  de  son  dévouement  et  de 
ses  lumières." 

M.  Cuoq  ne  put  résister  à  de  si  puissants  motifs  et  peu  après 
1866,  il  publia  les  "  Etudes  pliilo]ogi(iues  sur  quelques  langues  sauvages 
de  l'Amérique^'.  Cet  ouvraLH>  l'ut  suivi  de  plusieurs  autres.  Citons 
au  hasard:  Lexique  iro(]uoi.-;  Grammaire  algonquine;  Orammaire 
iroquoisc;  Dictionnaire  algonquin,  etc.  Encore  ne  jiarlons-nous  pas 
de  recueils  de  prières,  d'instructions,  de  leçons  catéchistiques,  et  même 
de  cantiques,  composés  ou  traduits  pour  l'usage  des  âdèles  sauvages. 
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CeB  ouTTages  sont  écrits  dans  un  style  sobre  et  précis,  parfois  même 
alerte  et  élégant,  qui  mêle  sinon  un  littérateur,  du  moins  un  homme 
de  goût 

Ils  valurent  à  leur  auteur  de  flatteuses  distinctions  dont  il  fut 
toujours  le  dernier  à  se  flatter.  La  société  Royale  du  Canada  lui 
ouvrit  son  sein,  bientôt  après  la  société  ethnologique  de  Wai^hington. 
lui  faisait  le  même  honneur;  depuis  il  se  vit  nommer  membre  de 

plusieurs  sociétés  de  Paris. 

Ses  ron frères  de  St-Sulpice,  et  tons  ceux  qui  ont  connu  M.  Cuoq 
<!ane  l'intimité,  conserveront  toujours  le  souvenir  de  sa  conversation 
enjouée,  spirituelle,  pétillante,  à  feux  roulants,  de  ses  nnocdi  tes  sou- 
vent reprîtes  n.ais  toujours  parées  de  nouveaux  charmes,  mais  armées 
de  nouveaux  traits.  Par  delà  Thomme  d'esprit,  iîs  reverront  dans 
leur  pensée  le  prêtre  exemplaire  qui  aima  la  pauvre^î  jusqu'à  ne  pas 
conserver  un  seul  de  ses  chers  livres,  la  prière  jusqu'à  devancer  le  lever 
du  jour  pour  s'y  livrer,  l'étude  jusqu'à  lui  consacrer  douze  heures  par 
jour,  jiT^qu'à  lire,  durant  les  derniers  mois  de  sa  vie,  quatorïie  volumes 
de  la  vie  des  saintg^  des  Petits  Bollandistes. 

M^T  Bruchési,  dans  une  brève  allocution,  a  tenu  à  rendre  hom- 
mage à  une  vie  si  cachée  et  si  bien  remplie,  puis  il  a  cédé  la  parole 
à  M".  Mainville,  ancien  curé  des  Iroquois  de  St-Kégis,  qui,  dans  un 
discours  en  langue  indienne,  a  tiré,  pour  le  plus  grand  bien  de  son 
auditoire,  1^  terribles  et  salutaires  enseignements  de  la  mort.  Le  ser- 
vice a  été  chanté  par  M.  Tallet,  1855,  qui  fut  pendant  plusieurs  années 
le  compagnon  d'armes  dans  les  missions  sauvages. 
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l.—Modm  Publie  LibrarieB  and  their  Methods. 

By  Mb.  La  whence  J.  Bubpee. 
Oonmunlcated  hy  Sir  Joba  Boorliiot*  X.C.1C.O. 

(Read  May  27.  im) 

Tbo  history  of  libraries  may  be  trnred  far  back  into  classical  times, 
bin  iinue  of  these  were  public  libraries,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
any  more  than  were  the  Monastic  libraries  of  the  Middle  A^jes.  The 
first  u^e  of  the  term  bihlioiheca  puhlica  is  found  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  collection  of  manuscripts  bequeathed  by  Xiccolo  Niccoli  to  the 
city  of  Florence,  with  the  distinct  provision  that  they  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  uae  of  the  citizens,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  first  public 
library.  This  early  progenitor  of  the  modern  fnH'  library  was  after- 
wards merged  into  the  Laurauziaua,  and  the  original  manuscripts,  or 
most  of  thtMH.  may  still  be  seen  in  that  library.  It  was,  however,  but 
an  isolated  cA.imple,  far  in  advance  of  its  times,  and  had  no  l^itimate 
successor  until  long  after  the  invention  of  printing. 

After  Gutenburg,  Fust  and  Peter  St  hoelTer  in  Germany,  Coster  in 
Holland,  and  ("axton  in  England,  had  firmly  established  that  greatest 
of  all  modern  inventions,  the  Printing  Press,  libraries  of  all  kinds 
became  more  common.  They  had  previously  been  for  ili»  most  part 
confined  to  the  universities,  the  monasteries,  and  (in  England)  a  few 
powerful  guilds,  such  as  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the  Kalendars 
of  Bristol.  They  now  spread  among  the  less  wealthy  and  the  less 
learned  classes.  Legal  and  medical  libraries  were  formed  for  the  use 
of  professional  men  ;  the  old  monastic  libraries  were  offset,  in  Protestant 
centres,  by  librariee  containing  the  works  of  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
Emmns,  etc.  ;  and  in  the  castles  of  princes  and  great  nobles  were  to  be 
found  eoUectiona  of  popular  romances,  dironides,  etc.,  aueb  as  came 
from  the  presses  of  Caxtop,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  other  early  printers. 

Public  Libbabibb  of  Obbat  Bbitaik.^ 

Tlie  earliest  traces  of  free  town  libraries  in  England  belong  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  town  library  at  Norwich, 
founded  in  1608,  is  a  characteristic  example  of  a  class  of  library  peculiar 
to  thifc  period.  It  is  the  oldest  city  free  library  with  a  continuous  history 
to  the  i)resent  day.  The  Norwich  library,  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
were  not  provided  by  the  community,  as  our  modern  free  libraries  are, 

'  F'or  the  foHowing'  particulars  regarding  public  Hbrarî^?  in  the  I'nlted 
Kingdom  1  am  chiefly  Indebted  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle's  admirable  lutle  wurk  on  . 
Tk€  Frf  Ukrwntt  London,  18SÎ. 
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but  wrrc  tli»'  «lift  of  some  wealthy  townsman  who,  like  Niccolo  Xiccoli 
of  Florence,  industriously  collected  books  during  his  lifetime,  and  when 
he  died  left  tliem  as  a  legacy  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

Five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Norwich  library,  a  city 
Hlirary  was  opened  at  Bristol.  This  library  has  sinoe  been  absorbed  by 
the  new  Bristol  Free  Library.  A  parochial  free  library  was  established 
in  1623  at  Langley  Marish,  m  huckingharnshire,  by  Sir  John  Keder- 
minstcr.  The  town  of  Leicester  opened  a  library  in  1632;  and  in  1653 
the  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester  was  founded,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Sir  Humphrey  t'hetliam.  Numerous  grammar  soliool  libraries 
also  dated  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

In  1753  the  greatest  of  all  English  libraries  was  established — the 
British  Museum.  The  subsequent  history  of  free  public  libraries  in 
Great  Britain  is  closely  identified  wiili  Uns  great  national  institution. 
The  influence  of  the  Museum  and  its  librarians  has  always  been  a 
powerful  factor  for  good  in  the  moulding  of  public  sentiment  towards 
free  public  libraries  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  each  new 
development  in  the  organization  and  management  of  libraries  haa  been 
caxefoUy  examined  and  tested  at  the  MoBeiun. 

The  Britieh  Mneeum  has  become  the  repository  from  time  to  time 
of  many  earlier  coUectionB  of  books  and  manuBcripta.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  library  of  50,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and  manoacripts» 
with  collections  of  coins,  medals,  etc.,  acquired  by  the  nation  from  the 
estate  of  Sir  Hans  Sloone  of  Chelsea,  and  which  formed  the  nudens  of 
the  British  Museum.  Ât  the  same  time  the  Harleian  MSS.  were  pur- 
chased, and  these^  with  the  Cottonian  liSS.,  already  the  property  of  Ihe 
nation,  were  added  to  the  new  national  libraiy.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
£ing— George  II. — ^transfened  to  the  Museum  the  Royal  Library  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  containing  some  splendid  examples  of  early 
printing,  including  a  series  of  vellum  copies  by  the  famous  French 
printer  Verard,  specimens  of  Cazton,  De  Worde  and  other  early  English 
printers,  besides  many  valuable  MSS.  Since  then  the  Mus»mi  has 
been  the  recipient  of  a  doasen  or  more  valuable  collections  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  manuscripts,  including  the  Thomason  Collection, 
30,000  distinct  publications,  presented  by  George  I  IL  ;  the  Cracherode 
Bequest  of  4,500  volumes,  made  in  1799;  the  splendid  library  of  84,000 
books  and  MSS.  presented  by  George  IV.;  the  Grenville  Collection, 
received  in  1846,  etc.  One  of  the  most  curious  bequests  was  a  set  of  the 
Chinese  "  Cyclopaedia,"  a  single  work  in  5,000  volumes. 

The  growth  of  this  great  library  is  well  illustrated  by  the  number 
of  readers  who  made  use  of  it  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  In  1810 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  old  Beading  Boom  was  about  1,950  for  the 
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whole  year  ;  in  1833  the  YÏûts  had  ineieaeed  to  46,800;  and  in  1894  the 
number  of  readers  was  over  200,000. 

In  1845  an  Act  "  for  encoaraging  the  establishment  of  mnseums  in 
large  towns"  was  passed.  Although  the  Act  made  no  provision  for 
hooka,  the  town  of  Wanington  in  1848  established  a  lihiaiy  of  reference^ 
free  to  the  public  on  certain  days  and  within  certain  hours,  and  a 
lendin<r  library,  which  could  be  used  only  by  subscribing  members. 

Sal  ford  followed  the  next  year.  Warrington  was  therefore  the 
first  Engli&h  city  to  establish  a  mnnicipaUy-eontrolled  and  rat»' 
supported  free  library,  though  it  was  a  long  way  from  the  free  library 
of  the  present  day. 

The  first  Public  Libraries  Act  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  passed 
in  1850.  This  Act  was  the  product  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Committee  examined  a  large  number  of 
witnesses,  one  of  the  most  important  Ijeing  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,* 
whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of  William  Ewart,  as  founders  of 
the  English  free  library  system.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Committee,  established  the  fact  that  in  that  year  (1850),  although 
there  were  some  260  public  libraries  on  the  Continent  "easily  acces- 
sible to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  to  the  foreigner  as  well  as  to  the 
native  '';  and  ovor  100  in  the  United  States,  most  of  them  eiitircly  open 
to  the  public  :  there  was  "only  one  free  library  in  Great  Britain  (Mjually 
accessible  with  those  numerous  libraries  abroad,  the  library  founded  by 
llumjihrt-v  (  lit'tham  in  the  lioroiifrh  of  ^lanchester." 

Tiie  Public  Libraries  Act  of  1860  allowed  the  establishment  of 
libraries  and  museunis  of  art  and  science,  together  or  separately,  but 
ajiplifd  only  to  municipal  boroughs  m  Enghmd.  "The  m-ivor,  on  the 
roi|u«  St  of  a  town  council,  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Act  should  be 
a(io])tcfl  by  a  poll  of  the  burgessses,  but  a  two-thirds  majority  was 
required  lor  adoption."  No  provision  was  made,  however,  for  buying 
books  or  specimens.  These  were  left  to  the  random  generosity  of 
t>ome  lownsmuri  or  other. 

Several  amending  acts  followed  in  the  next  few  years,  extending 
the  opt'rati(*n  of  the  Act  of  1S5<)  to  Ireland  and  Scotland;  providing 
for  u  penny  late  m  the  poui.d;  lur  ihe  ]»urv]ittse  of  books  and  speci- 
mens: the  addition  of  news-rooms,  etc.  These  hitter  provisions  were 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  1855,  which  repealed  the  1850  Act,  and 
remained  the  principal  Act  for  England  and  Wales  until  1892. 

Tlie  effect  of  these  Library  Actb  was  felt  immediately  throughout 
England.  Ewart^s  first  Act  (1860)  had  been  passed  only  about  two 
months  when  the  city  of  Norwich  adopted  its  provisions  by  a  vote 

*  S«e  "  Edward  Edwards,  the  chief  pioneer  of  Municipal  Public  Libraries." 
hy  Thomafl  Oreenwood.  London,  1902,  pp.  24a 
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of  150  to  7.  WindieBter  followed  the  next  year;  and  in  1860  Bir- 
mingham, Bolton,  Manchester  and  Oxford  came  into  line.  In  1853 
Blackburn  and  Sheffield  in  the  north,  and  Cambridge  and  Ipswich  in 

the  east,  accepted  the  new  Act.  Liverpool  had  already  come  in  under 
a  local  act.  Airdrie  in  Scotland,  and  Cork  in  Ireland  were  the  fiiit 
towns  to  adopt  the  Library  Âct  outside  of  England  and  Wales.  Otfaen 
followed  during  the  next  few  years. 

In  1869  Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  moved  for  a  return  of  public  libraries, 
which  was  furnished  to  Pariiaiuent  in  1870.  This  Return  shows,  up 
to  the  end  of  1868,  forty-six  adoptions  of  the  Act,  or  local  acts  equiva- 
lent tjiereto;  twe<nty-nine  places  had  eetablished  fifty-two  libraries, 
with  nearly  half  a  million  volume?  and  a  yearly  circulation  of  3.4^0,000 
volume?.  The  amount  raised  l)y  rate  for  public  libraries  and  museums 
was  at  least  £îiô,400  per  annum. 

Tn  1877  a  Conference  of  libraries  was  held  in  the  lecture  theatre 
of  the  London  Institution — the  first  gathering  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
Two  such  eonferenres  had  already  been  hold  in  the  United  State?!,  tlie 
first  at  New  York  in  18.53,  and  the  bLH,(>nd  at  Philadelphia  in  18TB, 
during  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  London  Conferenee  wa.s 
largely  an  outeonie  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  which  had  been  so 
successful  as  to  encourage  English  librarians  to  attempt  something  of 
the  same  kind.  'I'iiere  were  2  IS  lil)rarians  present,  representing  139 
libraries,  of  which  the  Fnitcd  States  contributed  17,  France  4.  Italy  1, 
Belgium  1,  Denmark  2,  Aubtralia  1,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  113. 
Out  of  this  Conference  grew,  among  other  things,  the  Library  As^o- 
ciation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  formation  of  which  marked  the 
commencement  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  free  library  in 
Great  Britain.  One  of  the  most  important  matters  discussed  at  the 
Conference  was  the  question  of  printing  the  catalogue  of  the  British 
Miieeum,  a  colossal  undertaking,  which  was  commenced  in  1881  and 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  century.  T  shall  have  a  few  words  to 
hay  about  this  catalogue  later  on. 

In  1879  the  Birmingham  Free  Library  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
a  number  of  irreplaceable  literary  treasures  were  lost,  including  the 
greater  part  of  the  splendid  coUeciion  of  Shakespeariana.  Only  1,000 
volumes  from  the  reference  library  of  dO^OOO  were  saved  from  the 
flames.  Â  new  and  larger  library,  however,  sprang  up  in  its  place, 
and  now  ranks  among  the  foremost  libraries  of  England.  The  new 
central  library  was  opened  on  the  1st  Jime,  1883,  when  speeches  were 
delivered  by  John  Bright,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  others.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  Mr.  Bright  had  also  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Manchester  free  libraries,  some  thirty 
years  previously,  when,  besides  his  own,  speeches  were  delivered  hy 
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Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer  LyttoDy  Monckton  Milnes,  and  other  great 

men  of  the  day. 

Of  the  libraries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Museum 
flands  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others.  It  is  the  national  library 
of  (Ireat  Britain  and  Ireland — of  the  British  Empire  in  fact;  and  in 
a  still  broader  sense  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  library  par  excellence  of 
the  whole  KTiirlish-speakinfj  world.  It  i?  govoriuKl  by  a  "board  of 
Trustees  or  I)irtctors,  divided  into  three  groups:  ofïiciai,  representing 
State  departments  and  great  national  instituions;  electwl,  consisting 
of  men  of  the  biVliest  standing  in  literiuure,  science  m  l  art;  and 
family  trustees,  re))ref^enting^  the  families  which  have  contributed  very 
important  collections  to  the  Museum  such  as  the  Sloans^  Cottonian  and 
Touuley. 

For  the  first  bixty  years  of  the  Museum's  existence,  the  funds 
available  for  purchases  and  management,  outside  of  the  initial  funds 
and  gifts,  did  not  average  £500  j)er  annum.  Later,  through  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Sir  Anthony  Tnnizzi,  the  famous  bend  of  the  Museum, 
the  Government  were  induced  to  increase  the  annual  grants,  for  a 
time,  to  £10,000. 

The  British  Museum  at  first  consisted  of  three  departments, — 
printed  books,  manuscripts,  and  natural  histc>ry;  noir  there  are 
twelve, —  four  covering  natural  history,  four  relating  to  antiquities, 
and  four  literary,  i.e.,  printed  books,  manuscripts,  prints  and  drawings, 
and  Oriental  printed  books  and  manuscripts. 

The  .libnôy  now  consists  of  about  2,000,000  volumes,  the  largest 
collection  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Bibliothèque 
Rationale  at  Paris.  The  additions  of  printed  books  of  all  descriptions 
average  46,000  annually.  Some  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Watts,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Museum's  librarians,  made  the  following 
striking  statement^  illustrating  the  unequalled  scope  of  the  Museum 
library  in  evety  d^wrtment  of  human  knowledge,  and  in  all 
languages:  —  "The  Museum  is  now  supposed  to  possess  the  best 
Russian  library  in  existence  out  of  Russia,  the  best  Hungarian  out 
of  Hungar}%  the  best  Dutch  out  of  Holland;  in  short,  the  best  library 
in  every  European  language  out  of  the  territory  in  which  that  language 
ii5  vernacular.  The  books  are  in  every  case  the  standard  books  of 
the  language  —  the  laws,  the  histories,  the  biographies,  the  works  on 
topography  and  local  history,  the  poets  and  novelists  in  most  esteem; 
in  short,  all  that  moulds  or  paints  the  life  and  manners  of  a  nation, 
and  which  now  a  student  of  any  European  language  need  travel  no 
further  than  to  the  reading-room  of  the  Museum  to  see  and  make 
use  of." 
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The  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the 
British  Museum,  amonsi  English  libraries,  but  as  it  a  univer-ity 
rather  than  a  public  library,  it  hardiv  romes  within  the  scope  of  ihm 
paper.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  value  of  its  unique  collections  of 
nianuscript^,  and  ia  this  department  it  perhaps  ranks  even  above  the  - 
British  Museum. 

The  original  City  Library  of  London,  of  which  the  pns^ent  (Guild- 
hall Lihrar}'  is  the  legitimate  buccessor,  was  founded  hy  the  oxoputors 
of  the  renowned  Richard  (or  Dick)  Whityngton,  Lord  Mayor  of  I^ondon, 
and  of  William  Bury,  early  in  the  fifteenth  centur)-.  The  old  City 
Libran,'  fell  upon  days  of  indifference  and  nothing  was  heard  of  it 
for  several  centuries,  until  in  1884  it  wa-s  restored  by  a  resolution  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Council.  In  June,  1S38,  the  Ubrar-v  was  opened 
with  1700  volumes.  In  1840  these  had  grown  to  nearly  10,000  ;  and 
in  18f)3  to  68,369  books,  besides  38,075  pamphlets.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  unification  of  the  various 
free  libraries  in  London,  the  Guildhall  Library  to  become  a  central 
reference  library,  with  a  limited  number  of  bruich  reference  libraries 
8f  stematieally  dietributed  throughout  the  city  witli  dne  regard  to  public 
needs,  thus  leaving  free  many  of  tiie  smaller  libraries  to  development 
as  lending  libraries. 

Of  the  free  libraries  in  London,  Battersea  was  estaUiabed  in  1887, 
and  now  contains  40,000  volumes.  Chelsea  opened  the  same  year, 
and  has  now  about  30,000  volumes.  0erkenweIl  was  established  in 
1888;  Hampstead  in  1893;  and  Lambeth  in  1896.  Other  représenta^ 
tive  London  free  libraries  are  those  of  Kewington»  Poplar,  Hanover 
Square,  Shoredltch,  Wandsworth  and  St.  Martin's. 

The  most  important  of  the  English  free  libraries  outside  of  London 
are  those  of  Manchester,  Idverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Hull.  The 
most  important  free  library  in  Scotland  is  that  of  Edinburgh.  The 
Mtchell  Libruy  at  Glasgow  ia  an  endofwed,  not  a  free  public  library. 
It  was  founded  by  the  late  Stephen  Mitchell,  and  opened  in  1877  with 
over  14,000  volumes,  which  have  since  grown  to  something  OTer 
123,000.  The  leading  Irish  free  libraries  are  those  at  Belfast  and 
Dublin. 

The  Manchester  free  library  system  consists  of  a  central  reference 
library  with  eleven  branches  and  four  reading  rooms.  There  are 
9ome  270,000  volumes  on  the  shelves,  and  the  annual  drcnlation 

averages  2,000,000  volumes. 

To  Liverpool  belongs  the  honour  of  having  established  the  earliest 
1  ranch  Hbrar)-;  of  first  introducincr  into  a  free  library  books  for  the 
blind,  (1857);  and  book-music  (1859). 
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The  Binniogham  libraiy  dates  from  I860,  when  the  Act  was 
adopt  od  by  an  orerwhelmiqg  majority,  in  spite  of  much  opposition. 
The  reference  library  was  opened  in  1866.  Some  instructive  remarks 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Langford  as  to  the  principles  which  guided 
the  Birmingham  Library  Committee  in  their  choice  of  books  —  prin- 
ciples which  might  vcrv-  well  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
otfior  library  comTnittees  and  librarians:- — "The  Committee  were 
giiidel  by  three  principles:  first,  tliat  tlie  lilnary  should  as  far  as 
practicable  repreeent  every  phase  of  human  thought  and  every  variety 
of  opinion;  second,  that  bookn  of  permanent  value  and  of  standard 
ir.terest  should  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  libran',  and  that 
mcKÎern  and  popular  books  should  be  added  from  tmie  lo  time  aj^  they 
are  pulilished:  third,  that  it  should  contain  thoge  rare  and  costly  works 
which  are  generally  out  of  the  reach  of  individual  students  and  col- 
lectors, and  which  are  not  usually  found  in  provincial  or  private  libra- 
ries." The  third  principle  could,  of  course,  only  be  carried  out  to 
a  iiiiiited  extent  by  any  but  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  libraries. 

There  are  now  nine  branthes  at  Birmingham,  be^ide^  the  central 
libraries.  The  number  of  books  at  the  end  of  1895  was  nearly 
210,000  ;  and  the  circulation  in  that  year  exceeded  1,200,000. 

The  Leeds  Libraiy  was  establiehed  m  18701  Here  the  syetem 
of  braDchea  has  been  carried  farther  than  anywhere  else  in  England. 
There  are  altogether  some  fifty-eight  branclies,  thirty-seven  school 
hsrancbes  and  twenty-one  other  branehes  ;  with  about  192,000  volnmes. 

The  public  library  at  Kingston-upon-Hnll  was  estaUished  in  1802, 
after  a  long  fight  against  bitter  and  determined  opposition.  There 
are  two  central  libraiies  and  two  branches  ;  the  nnmber  of  volumes 
being,  in  1896,  52,588,  of  which  12,880  were  in  the  two  reference 
libraries. 

The  Edinburgh  Public  Library  owes  its  beautiful  baildinsr  to  the 
generosity  of  that  friend  of  libraries,  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  gave 
£50,000  for  the  purpose.  There  are  now  over  100,000  volumes  on 
the  shelves. 

The  two  free  libraries  in  Dublin  are  comparatively  unimportant 
as  compared  with  the  libraiy  systems  of  English  dtîes  of  thé  same 
siae.  They  are,  however^  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and  are  to  be 
developed  into  a  library  worthy  of  the  capital  of  Ireland.  The  chief 
libmy  in  Dublin  is  the  National  Libraiy  of  Ireland,  an  institution 
which  bean  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  Ireland  as  the  British 
Museum  dose  to  Eni^and.  This  libraiy  is  housed  in  a  building  which 
admirably  combines  architeetural  beauty  with  the  requirements  of 
modem  libiarianship.  It  is  situated  dose  to  Leinster  House,  the 
home  of  tlie  Boyal  Dnbtin  Soeiely. 
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The  Bt  lfast  Library  dates  from  1883.  With  its  branches  it  now 
contaios  about  35,000  volumes. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle,  in  his  work  on  "  The  Free  Library,"  estimates 
that  in  1S1)7  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  or  seven  hundred  free 
libraries  established  in  300  towns,  parishes,  or  dietricts,  under  the 
Public  Libraries  Acts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  libraries  then 
contained  5.000,000  volumes,  and  had  an  annual  issue  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  millions.  This  estimate  does  not,  of  course,  include 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  or  other  libraries  not  strictly 
coming  within  the  class  of  municipal  free  libraries.  The  outstanding 
loans  on  free  public  library  ])roj)crty,  in  England  and  W:ib's  only, 
amounted  to  not  less  than  £800,000,  despite  the  fact  of  the  verv  cnQ- 
siderable  gifts  of  buildings  in  every  j)art  of  the  country.  "  Hut 
adds  Mr.  Oglp  '*  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  îiioveraent  is  yet  young", 
and  it  is  vigorous  with  the  strength  and  activity  of  adolescence.  The 
towns  will  yet  show  advances  neither  few  nor  small  ;  but  the  villages, 
the  counties,  have  yet  to  reap  the  advantage  the  towns  enjoy  ;  the 
metropolis  has  yet  to  do  much  to  ecjual  the  provision  of  the  larger 
provincial  centres,  whose  libraries  of  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years' 
formation  are  one  of  the  glories  of  this  mercantile  age." 

European  Libraries. 

One  would  need  the  compass  of  a  large  TOlnme  within  which  to 
describe  the  many  famous  libraries  of  Enrope>  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  even  a  partial  sketch  of  this  wide  field.  All  that  can  be 
done  here  is  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  famous  and  représentative 
libraries.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  outside 
of  England)  whether  supported  by  municipalities  or  by  the  state« 
hardly  come  directly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  for,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  they  are  in  no  sense  modem,  in  architecture^ 
methods,  or  in  their  relations  to  the  community.  On  their  shelTea 
are  found  manuscrits,  incunabula,  rare  editions  and  other  priceless 
literary  treasures,  and  in  this  respect  the  libraries  of  America  can 
never  hope  to  compete  with  them  ;  but  in  a  majority  of  eases  the 
libraries  of  Europe  are  still  medisval  in  their  methods.  They  have 
not  adopted  the  democratic  principles  of  English  and  American  publie 
libraries.  They  make  no  special  effort  to  throw  their  stores  of  books 
open  in  the  fullest  possible  sense  to  the  public. 

Of  the  French  libraries,  the  most  important  is,  of  course,  the 
Bibliothèque  K'ationale,  whose  history  runs  back  to  the  days  of  Bang 
John  and  Charles  V.  Although  this  great  library  is  generally  counted 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  question  is  not  without  doubt. 
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Tti  only  riT«l  Is  the  BriiJah  Mtucom,  hat  the  number  of  books  m  the 
Museum  lihroiy  aie  known  definitely  ;  while  the  contents  of  the 
French  National  libraxy  haye  not  been  actually  counted  since  1791. 

Bmidea  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale,  there  are  fifteen  other  libraries 
In  Palis  each  containing  above  30,000  Tolumes.  In  the  rest  of  France 
there  are  some  350  free  public  libraries,  containing  approximatdy 
4,000,000  Tolumee,  and  50,000  MSS. 

Germany  has  many  libraries,  aeventy-two  being  counted  in  Berlin 
alone  in  1875,  with  about  1,300,000  printed  books.  Munich  contains 
ferenU  good  libraries;  and  at  Dresden  there  are  about  fifty.  Stuttgart, 
Darmstadt,  Ootha,  are  all  strong  librazy  centres. 

In  Austria  there  were  in  1873-74  about  550  libraries,  only  46 
of  which  were  howeyer  of  a  public  diaraeter.  Of  the  550,  Vienna 
alone  is  credited  with  101. 

The  public  libraries  of  Switzerland  are  numerous,  but  very 
fmalL  Some  2000  were  recorded  in  1868,  but  of  these  only  18  had 
SB  many  as  30,000  volumes. 

Italy  boasts  some  of  the  most  famous  libraries  of  Europe,  notably 
the  Vatican  Library  at  Borne,  the  Ma^^becchiana  and  Laurentian 
libraries  at  Florence,  and  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  In  1865  a 
table  of  relative  statistica  was  published  by  the  Italian  Government, 
«^hich  professed  to  show  the  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Trance,  Italy  possessed  the  largest  total  number  of  books  of  any  country 
m  Europe,  the  total  contents  of  Fïench  libraries  being  4,389,000, 
and  of  Italian  libraries,  4,149,281. 

In  Belgium  and  Holland,  great  libraries  are  found  at  Brussels, 
Ohent,  The  Hago^  Leyden,  etc.  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  also 
boast  of  many  notable  libraries.  At  Madrid,  in  Spain,  and  Lisbon, 
in  Portugal,  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  contains  several  hundred 
thousand  books  and  valuable  MSS.  covering  the  literature  of  their 
respective  countries.  In  Russia,  the  chief  libraries  are  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

LiSBAfiISS  IN  THB  UNITXD  StATES. 

The  liistory  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  goes  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Boston  Public 
Librar}-^  in  fact,  clainis  to  truce  its  existence  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
keventeenth  centur}-,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  two  hundred  jcars 
sfterwarde  that  a  public  librar}'  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
^«  e-iabliehed  there. 

In  18 IT  Dr.  Jesse  Torrey,  Jr.,  publi.shed  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  The  intellectual  torch,  '  in  which  he  made  an  earnest  plea  for  "  the 
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universal  disBcniination  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  bv  means  of  free 
public  libraries."  This  pamphlet  is  said  to  be  a  second  edition  of 
an  rarli*  r  (tne  entitled  "  The  intellectual  flambeau,"  published  at 
WaehiûgioD  Id  1816. 

The  first  pnblic  library  law  in  America  wa^  that  passed  by  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1835.  One  writer/  indeed,  states  that  it  was 
"  the  lirgt  knowTi  law  of  a  btate  allowing  the  people  to  tax  theuifielves 
to  maintain  ^M-niiine,  public  libraries.  The  law  did  not  establish 
libraries  fur  schools  (as  r^omc  have  supposed)  but  for  the  people,  in 
districts  of  the  size  of  a  -chool  district."  In  fact,  the  author  of  the 
Act,  John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  State  for  New  York,  distinctly  stated 
that  "  The  object  was  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  children  attend- 
ing school,  as  for  those  who  have  f wnpleted  their  common  school 
education.  Its  main  desigu  was  to  ihrow  into  school  districts,  and 
place  within  the  rcaih  of  all  tlieir  inhabitants,  a  collection  of  good 
works  on  subjects  calculated  to  enlarge  their  understandings  and 
store  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge." 

This  Act  provided  that  : 

1.  The  taxable  InhabilaTits  of  each  school  district  In  the  state  shall  ha\-« 
power,  when  lawfully  as^<nibled  at  ajiy  district  meeting,  to  lay  a.  tax  on  the 
dfatrict,  not  exceeding  920  for  the  first  year,  for  the  purchaJM  ot  a  dliitrict 
library,  oonslstlng  of  sucb  booka  a*  they  «bail  la  tlielr  district  m«etliig 
direct,  and  auch  ftirtliw  ■urn  aa  they  may  d«eai  aecetssary  for  the  purchase 
of  a  bookraffA.  The  Intention  to  propose  attCb  tax  «bail  be  Stated  in  tbe  notice 
required  to  bo  Riven  for  suc  h  meeting. 

2.  The  taxable  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  shall  qIao  have  power, 
when  80  aaaembled  In  any  subeeqnent  year,  to  lay  a  tax  not  exceedlas  110  la 
any  one  year,  for  tbe  purpose  of  rmMug  addltiono  to  tbe  district  library. 

3.  Tbe  clerk  of  the  district,  or  3uch  other  person  as  the  taxable  inhabi- 
tants may  at  their  annual  m^tfng^  de?lgTiate  and  appoint  by  a  majority  of 
vote«,  siiiall  be  the  librarian  of  the  (iistrict,  and  shall  have  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  lil>rary,  under  such  regulations  as  the  inhabitants  may  adopt 
for  his  government. 

4.  The  taxes  authorised  by  this  act  to  be  raised,  shall  be  assessed  and 
collected  In  the  same  manner  ao  a  tax  for  building  a  acboolbouse. 

Three  yeais  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  $55,000  a  year  was  wt 
apart  by  the  State  of  Kew  York  for  books  and  apparatns  for  ached 
districts,  provided  the  districts  would  give  as  much  as  their  pro  lata 
share.  The  example  of  New  York  was  soon  followed  other  SiatsB 
cf  the  Union,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  and  erentnaily  paved  the 
way  to  a  broader  and  better  system  of  free  public  libraries  supported 
hy  local  rates.  The  school  district  library  reached  its  highest  deTelop* 
nient  between  1838  and  1851.    Early  in  the  seTenties  it  was  found  . 

^  Dr.  Homes,  "Législation  for  public  libraries,"  LUtrary  Journal,  July- 
August,  1879. 
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to  have  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  the 
present  system.* 

The  centre  of  the  free  public  library  system  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  the  State  University  at  Albany,  founded  in  1784  "  to  encourage 
and  promote  hi'fjher  education  This  unique  university  now  inchides 
P38  institutions  and  510  affiliated  institutions,  making  a  total  of  1448. 
Under  the  system  in  vogue,  when  a  town  or  village  wishes  to  establish 
a  public  library,  the  local  trustees  obtain  a  charter  from  the  university, 
uhich  entitles  them  to  a  state  grant  (not  exceeding  $200)  equal  to  the 
amount  raised  for  the  library  by  local  effort.  The  library  then 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  State  University.  The  state  library 
at  .Mlmny  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  system.  Here  an  efficient  Library 
School  is  maintained  for  the  training  of  librarians  and  their  assistants; 
from  here  an  Inspector  visits  the  various  libraries  throughout  the 
State,  and  keeps  them  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  etliciency  ;  from  here 
tnyelling  libraries  are  sent  forth  to  various  centres  —  there  are  now 
fcbont  500  of  th«e  travelliiig  libmieB  moying  about  the  State.  The 
various  libmiee  axe  kept  in  touch  with  the  central  department,  and 
every  possible  assistance  is  given  to^libiariaos  and  library  trustees,  by 
means  of  reports»  circnlars,  bnlletins,  per8<mal  advice^  assistaiioe  in 
planning  library  buildings,  lists  of  best  books,  and  public  addresses 
and  discussions. 

The  public  library  movement  in  Massachusetts  may  be  said  to  bo 
almost  as  old  as  tbte  colony.  One  Captain  Bobert  Keayne,  an  eocen- 
iric  tailor,  founded  the  first  public  library  in  Boston  by  a  legacy  of 
books  and  money.  This  early  progenitor  of  the  present  magnificent 
library  was  housed,  in  1658,  in  a  room  in  the  markethouse.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1848  that  Boston  secured  legal  authority  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  public  library.  Gifts  of  books  and  money  at  once 
began  to  come  in  for  the  purpose,  but  the  library  was  not  formally 
established  until  1852.  The  present  splendid  collection  of  books  had 
for  its  nucleus  a  gift  of  about  fifty  volumes  from  the  lâtj  'of  Paris 
in  1848,  ''through  the  efforts  of  an  enthusiastic  F^chman  named 
Vattemare,  \\ho  proposed  to  build  up  libraries  through  a  system  of 
international  exchanges".  The  Boston  Public  Library  is  now  the 
Isrgest  and  most  thoroughly  organized  free  public  library  in  the  world. 

Boston  was  the  pioneer  in  library  extension  in  the  state,  but  a 
general  law  was  soon  passed,  which  wa^  rapidly  taken  advantage  of 

'  The  district  library  aystem  was  adopted  by  Maaaachvaetts  and  Mlehj|g«n 
la  m?;  Connecticut  In  18S»:  Rhode  Island  and  Iowa  In  18M;  Indiana,  1S41; 

Maine.  1844;  Ohio.  1S47.  Wisconsin.  1847;  Missouri,  1853:  California  and 
Or^-sron,  18--4:  lUlnolfl,  1855;  Kansas  and  Vfrpinla,  1870;  New  Jersey.  1871; 
KeYitucky  and  Minnesota,  1873:  «>nd  Colorado,  1S76. 
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throui^hout  Massachusetts.  In  18DU,  when  the  Free  Public  Libraries 
Conuiii.^siun  was  established,  there  were  248  out  of  the  341  tow^ns  in 
the  commonwealth,  that  enjoyed  such  privileges.  In  18i)l)  tliere  were 
only  seven  towns  that  were  still  without  a  free  library,  and  the^♦'  com- 
prised less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population.  I  have 
not  the  figures  of  the  past  year  before  me,  but  think  it  very  probable 
that  even  some  of  the  benighted  seven  have  ere  this  joined  the 
enlightened  majority  by  establishing  public  libraries  in  their  midst. 

In  the  fiee  libraries  of  Maegachnaettg  there  were,  in  1899,  some 
8,750,000  volumes,  with  an  annnal  circulation  of  7,666,666,  or  over 
three  Tolumes  to  CTery  inhabitant.  The  amount  given  for  Ubraries 
and  library  buildings  in  Massachusetts  in  the  shape  of  gifts  and 
bequests,  reaches  in  mone^  alone  the  sum  of  over  $8,000,000. 

In  an  exhaustive  and  veiy  valuable  monograph  upon  ''Public 
Libraries  and  Popular  Education,"  by  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Ph.D., 
LLJ).,  Ptofeesor  of  American  and  institutional  history  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  following  list  is  given,  admirably  illustrating 
the  evolution  of  the  American  library.  Dr.  Âdaros  calls  it  a  ''select 
list  of  original  library  types": — 

1.  The  private  li-braries  of  early  eoloni«U. 

2.  The  Institutional  or  Bcholastle  Itbrartee  ot  Harvard.  Tale.  William  A 
Mary  fx>ll«see, .  etc. 

3.  The  church  or  r^art-ih  libraries  instituted  in  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
and  the  iSouth  hy  Dr.  Uray.  founder  and  Secretary  of  tbe  fioclety  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  GospeL 

4.  The  co-Moperatlve  or  Joint-stock  library,  e.g.,  the  Phiiadelphln  Library 
Company,  founded  4>y  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1731.  which  antedates  hy  26 
vears  the  flrst  subecrlptlon  library  la  Bnaland  (Liverpool.  175e).' 

5.  The  flrst  thooloplcal  library  In  America  was  that  of  St  Uarya  th«o> 
logical  seminary  of  St.  Fulplcp.  Baltimore,  1791. 

6.  The  firat  law  library  was  that  of  the  Bar  Association  of  Philadelphia, 

7.  The  flrst  medical  library  was  at  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Philadelphia. 
1788. 

8  The  first  scientific  lltrariefl  were  those  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Philadelphia,  1743;  and  of  ihe  Americaoi  Academy  of  Arts  ét  Scteoces. 
Bostim.  1780. 

9.  The  flrat  State  Historical  Society  library  was  that  of  Masaachnaetts. 
founded  at  Boston,  17SL 

10.  The  Hrst  foreign  nationality  to  establish  a  library  was  the  Oermao 

Society  of  I'hilad^lphia,  1764. 

11.  The  flrst  town  library  was  in  Salisbury,  Ct..  1803,  or  at  Peterborough, 
N.H..  18S1 

'  This  is  im  orrt  t  I.  A  subscription  library  was  establiahed  In  Edinburgh 
as  early  as  1Ï25,  and  in  London  in  1740.  The  Liverpool  (Lyceum)  Ubrary 
was  founded  In  1768.  not  1758. 
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12.  The  Con^resBlonal  Library  was  founded  at  Washington  in  1800. 
IS.  The  lint  formal  state  IHmry  was  tJiat  of  New  Jersey,  eatebUsbed 
laim 

14.  Youns  roea'a  mercantile  Ubrartee  were  founded  In  Boston  and  N^w 

York  in  IS 20. 

15.  iSchool  district  libraries  were  authorized  by  law  in  1835. 

le.  Hindowed  libraries  were  lostltuted  at  many  different  times  and  places. 

17.  Free  irabllc  libraries,  as  procrssslve  instltutloas,  belong  to  tbe  latter 
balf  of  the  nineteenth  oenturjr. 

18.  The  federal  or  confederate  type  of  public  libraries,  like  those  now 
^ouped  together  in  New  York  as  the  New  York  Public  Library*  by  con- 
solidation of  the  Astor  and  L«nox  libraries  wHh  the  Tllden. 

19.  The  trav^in*  Ubiary  I»  tbe  latest  and  ons  of  tbe  most  popular  types 
of  public  Ubrarles.  It  best  represents  library  extension. 

The  American  library  which  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
British  Mnseum,  as  a  i;alional  irir-titutioii,  is  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  library  has  had  a  (jhcquered  career.  Established  in  1800,  it  was 
burned,  together  with  the  Capitol,  durin^j  the  war  of  1S12,  V)v  the  British 
•rmy.  In  1851  another  fire  destroyed  all  l)ui  20,000  of  the  books. 
Since  then  the  library  has  grown  rapidly,  and  now  numbers  close  upon 
I  million  books  and  pamphlets.  As  in  the  case  of  the  British  Museum 
«nd  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
entitled  by  law  to  receive  two  copies  of  every  publication  which  claims 
copyright.  The  magnificent  new  building  in  which  the  library  is 
housed,  is  fumished  with  ereiy  modem  eonTenienoe  for  the  safety 
md  coBTenient  use  of  the  books. 

The  Boston  Publie  Library  at  present  contains  something  over 
750,000  volumes.  It  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  valuable  gifts 
in  books  and  money  from  its  broad-minded  citizens,  the  most  notable 
being  Joshna  Bates,  after  whom  the  stately  Bates  Hall  is  named, 
Theodore  Parker  and  George  Ticknor  the  publisher.  Josiah  Quincy, 
mayor  of  Boston,  gave  the  following  graphic  description  of  the  library 
end  its  wwk  for  the  puUic,  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Piui  (Philadel- 
phia), Jnne  3rd,  1899 

**The  work  ef  our  public  libmry  is  of  such  a  ooniin«liensive  cbanscter 
that  it  partakes  very  larsely  of  tbe  naiture  of  a  popular  university*  and  comes 
very  near  to  oonsUtutlng:  an  example  of  municipal  socialism  carried  Into 

practice.  Our  library  plant— building.  Moks  and  pquipment— represents  an 
inv««tm*nt  of  at  least  $5.000.000.  Thiot  hundred  and  fifty  persons  are 
employed  in  connection  with  Its  service,  and  it  costs  the  city  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mtlUoa  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  It.  Besides  tbe  central  library,  we 
have  10  branch  libraries,  oontalnlns  Independent  collections  of  books,  and 
IS  Jellvery  stations.  There  are  outatandlllff  SS,WIO  active  cards  for  a  popu- 
lation of  630.000  penpip  Owr  700  readers  are  generally  to  be  found  In  tfie 
central  building  alone,  and  about  1,260.000  books  are  annually  L^supd  to  card 
Jw^dsrs  for  use  ait  home.  The  people  of  Boston  contribute  nearly  half  a 
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teUar  «aBiMlly  x»er  capita  for  tlM  rapport  ût  thl»  «roat  UutltttUoii,  and  I 
Aoubt  whetbor  a  community  can  te  found  anywhere  in  the  wwrld  which 
taxée  itself  as  heavily  to  provide  library  (acflltieai  or  whl^  makea  a  larcer 
uae  of  them." 

In  addition  io  the  10  Imnehea  and  18  deliveiy  stations  mentioned 
hj  Mr.  Qnincy,  there  aie  also  88  other  placée— pnblic  schools,  engine 
houses,  etc.,— where  books  are  regularly  reoeiTed  on  d^sit  Thin 
makes  a  total  of  61  outlying  agencies  ol  the  libraiy.* 

The  New  York  Public  libraiy  is  a  new  institution,  in  which  are 
meiged  the  Âstor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Libraries.  It  is  possible  that 
before  long  the  New  York  Circulating  Library  may  also  be  indaded 
in  the  general  scheme^  thus  constituting  one  of  the  largest  libraries 
in  America.  Br.  John  S.  Billings;  a  man  of  broad  views  and  ripe 
experience,  has  charge  of  the  amalgamated  libraries.  A  splendid 
libraiy  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Bxyant  Park,  and 
Mr.  Carnegie  haa  offered  an  enormous  sum  for  the  establishment  of 
branch  libraries  in  e? eiy  quarter  of  Greater  New  York.  The  popularil^ 
of  the  New  York  libraries  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the 
daily  combined  average  number  of  readers  at  the  Astor  and  Lenox 
Libraries  was  found  in  1899  to  be  488  ;  while  the  average  attendance 
at  the  British  Museum,  with  over  three  times  the  number  of  books, 
was  only  516.  The  New  York  Public  Library,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, contains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  700,000  volumes. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  was  first  incorporated 
in  1880.  There  are  at  present  10  branches,  with  over  100,000  books. 
No  central  libraiy  exists,  but  books  are  Bent  from  one  branch  to 
another  as  required,  and  there  is  a  general  catalogue  of  all  the 
branches.  This  library  system  is  almost  entirely  supported  by  private 
subscriptions,  but  it  is  free  to  the  public,  nothing  but  a  guarantee 
being  required  for  an  intending  card-holder. 

One  of  <lu'  iiiof-t  remarkable  examples  of  a  modem  public  library 
system  is  that  of  Philadelphia.  Here  the  modem  idea  of  supplementing 
the  central  library  by  outlying  branches  has  been  carried  a  long  step 
further  by  practically  abolishing  the  central  repository  altogether, 
and  relying  upon  the  branches  alone — going  to  the  people  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods,  instead  of  making  them  travel  to  a  distant 
central  librurv'.  Travelling  libraries  are  another  popular  feature  of 
the  Philadelphia  system. 

At  Philadelphia  is  also  to  be  found  the  oldest  proprietory  or 
subscription  library'  in  the  United  States — the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia.    This  project  was  originally  set  on  foot  by  Benjamm 

■  It  appears  by  a  recent  report  that  tbese  tl  affendes  have  now  ^Mt)  been 
Increeeed  to  87. 
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Friinkliii  m  1731.  The  collectioa  combines  the  character  of  a  public 
and  a  subscnplion  library,  bemg  open  to  the  public  for  reference 
purposes,  while  the  books  circulate  only  among  the  sabecribing 
members.   It  numbers  at  present  about  130,000  books. 

Other  American  proprietory  librariee  are  the  Merc^tile  library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  Athenœum,  the  Mercantile 
Libraiy  of  New  York,  the  Apprentices'  Library  of  "Sew  York,  etc. 
None  of  these,  however,  are,  strictly  speaking,  free  public  libraries. 

The  Bniblo  PsUie  Library  was  originally  incorporated  in  1837> 
bat  it  was  a  subscription  library  nntH  1897,  when  it  wag  taken  over 
the  city.  It  now  contains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  100,000  books,  with 
abofat  10,000  pamphlets.  The  advantages  of  a  free  public,  over  a 
SDbaeription,  library  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
year  previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  Buffalo  libraiy  to  the  dtf,  the 
entire  circulation  of  books  was  only  142,659,  in  four  months  from  the 
public  opening  in  September,  1897,  it  had  increased  to  S62>32,  and 
in  189B  to  768,028  Tolumea.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  Buffalo 
library  is  its  dose  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of  the 
dty.  Mr.  Elmendorf,  the  superintendent  of  the  library,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1897,  says:  ^The  library  is  in  the  doaest  co-operation 
with  the  liigh  schools.  An  assistant  visits  each  school  before  the 
opening  hour  on  every  sdiod  day,  receives  books  to  be  returned  and 
lists  of  books  wanted,  and  makes  deliveiy  at  the  close  of  school  ; 
plans  aie  being  made  in  connection  with  the  Sui)erintendent  of  Public 
Education  to  indude  all  sehods  of  the  dty  in  a  tiavdling  library 
lystem."  In  1898  Buffalo  had  40  travelling  libraries  reaching  schools, 
literaiy  dubs,  diapter  houses  and  social  settlements. 

Another  American  libraiy  that  has  made  spedsl  efforts  to  do 
educational  work,  both  through  its  reference  and  circulating  depart^ 
nents,  is  the  Beynolds  Libraiy  at  Bochester.  Mr.  George  F. 
Bowetman,  formerly  reference  librarian  at  the  Beynolds  library,  thus 
describes  the  method  adopted  to  make  that  libraiy  of  value  to 
students, —  to  make  it  in  fact  a  centre  of  post-school  education: — 

"  Early  in  every  scholastic  year,  that  is,  in  August  or  September, 
the  managers  of  University  Extension  courses,  the  secretaries  of  liter- 
ary societies,  reading  dubs,  etc,  are  invited  to  send  in  their  courses 
of  study  for  the  season,  together  with  the  list  of  books  which  they 
"Hish  for  their  use.  Any  books  on  these  lists  which  the  libraiy  does 
not  have  are  ordered,  and  the  books  laid  down  in  each  course  arë 
brought  together  and  reserved  in  the  reference  room  for  the  club 
IP  embers  during  the  season.  As  soon  as  one  course  was  finished  thei 
books  would  go  back  into  the  circulating  department  and  their  places 

SeclI.,19Qe.  2. 
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be  occupied  by  those  of  another  course.  In  supplying  these  (dubs 
vith  the  books  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  studies  we  are  able  tq 
nuke  a  comparftti?ely  small  libraiy  of  gnat  edncaiioiial  nee." 

The  Osterhottt  Free  Libmry,  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennu,  û  an  interest- 
ing architectQTal  example  of  a  choreh  building  transferred  into  a 
library.  Special  attention  is  directed  here  to  the  children's  depart- 
ment.  The  librarian,  Ifias  H.  P.  James,  says  of  this  department  ol 
her  library: — ''In  selecting  our  books,  I  vas  careful  to  leare  out  all 
sensationi^  reading  and  give  the  preference  to  stories  with  some  his- 
torieal  basis.  We  have  a  good  store  of  Hemty's  books>  and  have 
appended  a  note  to  each  entry,  showing  the  time  of  the  incidents 
covered.  Of  course  we  have  also  all  the  books  of  Coffin,  Drake,  Knox, 
Butterworth,  iWnch  and  Scudder.  In  the  reference  room  I  have  a 
goodly  constituency  of  small  readers  with  ragged  dothee,  not  very  clean 
fsces,  but  their  hands  are  dean.  The  lavatory  dose  by  the  door  is 
visited  before  they  come  to  me  for  books,  as  they  have  learned  that 
it  18  indispensable.  I  feared  that  the  beauty  of  the  room  might  .be 
a  little  forbidding,  but  they  don't  mind  it  in  the  least  Â  better 
behaved  set  than  the  little  ragamuffins  axe,  it  would  be  hard  to  find/* 
This  feature  of  modem  librariansbip— the  reaching  out  after  the 
children,  bringing  them  into  the  library,  placing  them  at  their  ease 
in  a  special  rooin  where  tables  and  chairs  are  made  to  fit  tneir  small 
bodies,,  and  providing  theiu  with  the  books  they  desire  —  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  and  praiseworthy  developments  in  American  lilnuries. 
Nearly  all  the  best  city  libraries  in  the  United  States  have  special 
provision  for  children,  a  children's  de|)artmcnt,  where  they  are  wel- 
comed sympathetically,  and  taught  at  the  very  threshold  of  life  to 
cultivato  tho  lovo  of  reading  and  the  love  of  good  books. 

One  of  the  larpfcst  and  most  progressive  of  the  western  libraries 
is  that  of  Cincinnati,  wliicli  was  established  on  its  present  footing  in 
3867.  Tt  contains  about  150.000  books,  besides  pamphlets.  The 
main  library  is  a  very  handsome  and  well-equipped  building,  and  therd 
are  two  i)rani  ]iO!^  besides, 

Tbo  "N'cwlx  rrv  Librar}',  in  Cbicago,  is  chielly  notable  on  account 
of  its  uni(iue  plan  for  cbissifying  and  arranging  books,  devised  and 
cj;rriod  ont  bv  Pr.  Poole,  the  original  compiler  of  that  famous  and 
indispf-nf^ahle  work,  "Poole's  Indpx.''  Tn  the  N'ewbem-  Library  the 
several  branches  of  huiiiaii  knowledge  are  slielved  in  different  rooms, 
arranged  on  a  symmetrical  plan,  with  provision  for  tho  addition  of 
other  rooms  as  the  growth  of  the  library  should  call  for  furtln-r  sub- 
division. Tho  building  is  simple  in  form,  but  substantially  construct^, 
and  provided  with  every  modern  library  convenience.  Carrving  out 
îfr.  Poolers  plan,  the  books  are  not  shelved  in  stacks,  but  in  a  single 
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tier  of  cases  covwiug  the  Ûoox  oi  each  rooxii,  with  room  for  readers' 
taUes. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  tlie  mauy  other  prominent 
libraries  of  the  Ijnited  states,  such  ns  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
San  i  rancibco  Public,  the  i>upular  aud  exceedingl}  mergetic  Ubrar>'  at 
Denver,  the  Pratt  Institut^  Brooklyn,  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Bal- 
timore, etc. 

From  a  report  issued  by  the  UniLed  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
it  appears  that  in  IfOO  there  were  5,383  public,  society  and  school 
libraries;  in  the  United  States  having  one  thousand  volumes  or  over. 
The>e  libraries  contained  altogether  44,591. S51  volumes  and  7,503,588 
pamphlets.     The  number  of  manuBcript,s  is  not  stAted,  but  outside  of 
a  fevk'  of  the  largest  libraries  they  would  be  insignificant.     Of  the 
indiridual  atatep.  New  York  ranks  first,  with  718  libraries,  containing 
7,490,509  volumeë  uiid  1,603,328  pamphlets.    Massachusetts  comes 
secoiid,  wiih  571  libraries,  6,633,285  volumes,  and  1^50,277  pamphlets, 
Pennsylvania  i.s  third,  with  401  libraries,  3,974,677  Tolumes,  and 
$3S,819  pamphlets.    Illinois  follows  next,  with  309  libraries;  theoa 
Obio,  with  266  ;  and  Oalif onda,  with  212.    Eleven  other  States  have 
between  100  and  SOO  libraries  each.    The  remainder  ran  from  96  in 
Vermont  down  to  Arizona  and  the  Indian  Territory,  which  possess  5 
and  3  libraries  respectiTely. 

I  will  Fentnre  to  sum  np  this  hsÉtj  sketch  of  United  States 
libraries  by  quoting  from  an  address  delivered  by  Hr.  Melril  Derwey 
at  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  Stato  of  New  York,  1888. 
Mr.  Dewey  said,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  libraries  and  librarianship 
in  the  United  States: 

We  dat«  a«ttve  proartss  trem  1876»  when,  after  «.  font  das^*  aoeo««*fal 
oonCerenoe  la  Philadelphia,  the  American  I«tbrary  Association  vn»  organised. 

ir  ho'is  annual  nn^tlngs.  marked  amon^  conventions  toy  thfir  practlosi 
wt>rk  and  «vthussiasm.  The  sume  yisar  we  started  an  oflldeJ  nvonithHy  orgun, 
the  Ltbrarjf  Journal  (now,  1902.  in  Its  27th  year).  Shortly  after  followed  that 
moat  Important  practical  factor  In  library  work,  the  Library  Btireau  of 
Boston,  which  nndertalUM  to  do  for  libraries  aocb  work  as  Is  not  practlcablo 
for  the  association  or  masaslne.  It  equips  larnre  nr  small  libraries  with 
»-v€T5"th5n^  nf'èiîed  (except  books  and  pcriodlcais)  of  the  beet  ixittems  de'Vtoed 
by  or  known  to  the  offlccr.s  and  i-onunlttecH  of  the  u.ssoelat Ion.  of  which  It 
l8  the  tangible  representative  for  manufacturing  and  dis»trlbutlng  improved 
appliaaces  &nd  supplies.  Ten  years  after  the  Jesmal,  which,  because  of  its 
ttmlted  dmitabtSon,  barely  pays  «zpenaes  at  15  a  year,  come  Its  co*1abourer» 
tAnrjf  JtTofet,  a  quarterly  magazine  of  librarianf>hip,  specially  devoted  to  the 
modem  mf^thoda  and  fpirit,  and  cirrulatod  widely  becansc  of  Its  low  price. 
Last  of  the  great  steps  came  the  school  for  training  llljrariajis  and  t-ata- 
logueri.  which  two  years  ago  (1887)  was  opened  at  Columbia  College,  through 
the  same  tnflaeitoe  whIA  had  before  started  the  Association.  Josrssl.  Bureau 
and  Wéim.  Tov  wlio  uwrsolaAe  what  Nonmafl  BdioulB  are  dning  to  I«|Mrova 
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our  teachiner  will  remember  thai  librarians  need  a  tralAlng  school  more  tlMUi 
tcMlien.  wbo  taav«  hAd  the  «zpertonoe  of  tb«lr  own  oebool  life  nm  a  pattern: 
for  UbrarlajM  till  two  yean  ago  never  liad  opiwrtonltr  for  tmlnSng;  and 
came  to  their  work  like  teachers  who  had  been  aelf-tau^ht,  and  not  only 

had  no  normal  pohool  ndvantflfres,  but  h;id  never  been  in  a  school  or  class- 
room even  as  puplis.  Ae  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  idea,  we  may  note 
that  this  library  school,  which  began  two  years  ago  wit^  a  twelve  weeha* 
ooiirje  and  provision  for  5  to  10  pupils,  tmm  In  two  years  developed  to  a 
oourae  of  full  two  years  with  four  tlmee  as  many  students  at  work,  and  In 
spJte  of  rapidly  increased  requiiremeruts  for  axlmlseion  Is  to-day  en^xeurrassed 
by  (Ive  liiues  as  many  candltlates  as  it  can  receive.  This  means  a  reotj^ni- 
tion  of  the  high  calling  of  the  modem  librarian  wiho  works  in  the  mod«»ro 
«pirtt  wUh  the  hldh  Ideate  wtrfoh  the  sohool  Mds  hedore  Ms  popUa 

It  should  be  mentioned  tiiat  this  plan  for  a  library  school  origin- 
ul«  d  with  Mr.  Dewey  himself.  Some  eight  years  before  the  lir^-L  library 
sthtiol  wa.->  o.-ial)li-liod  m  the  United  States,  the  British  Library 
As.cociation  {)assc'(l  a  resolution  in  favour  of  training  library  assistants 
in  the  general  principles  of  their  profession,  but  nothing  practical  came 
of  the  suggestion  at  the  time.  Since  then  a  library  summer  schod 
has  been  established,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Library  Association 
of  the  United  Kingdom^  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  American  schools  in 
e?ery  way.  We  must  look  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  most 
phenomenal  progress  in  this  branch  of  librarianship.  Since  the  first 
Library  School  was  established  at  Columbia  College,  in  18d?,  similar 
institutions  bare  spmng  up  all  over  the  United  States.  In  1889  Mr. 
Dewey  transferred  the  Columbia  College  School  to  the  New  York 
State  Library  at  Albany.  Here  he  organized  the  school  upon  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis,  with  a  strong  faculty,  and  a  thorough  couiae  of 
rraining,  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  fi.L.S.  (bachelor  of  library 
science),  given  only  to  those  students  who  pass  the  entire  course  with 
honours.  A  summer  course  ia  also  offered  by  this  school,  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  who  abready  hold  a  library  position  and  wish  to 
gain  a  broader  conception  of  library  work  as  a  whole. 

Other  library  schools  are  those  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn; 
at  the  Drexei  Institute,  Philadelphia;  and  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  library  economy  has  been  given  a  regular  place  among  the  col- 
lege courses.  At  ^iadison,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  UniTersity, 
i-  another  school,  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School  of  Library  Science. 
Professer  Wm.  I.  Fletcher,  whose  valuable  continuation  of  Poole's 
Index  most  of  us  know  the  value  of,  established  a  library  school  at 
Amherst  College  in  18^1,  which  he  personally  conducts  for  five  weeks 
in  midsummer.  lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  Washington  School 
of  Library  Science,  organized  in  1897  at  Columbian  University,  and  in 
which  instruction  is  given  in  every  department  of  library  economy 
and  administration. 
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PuBUo  IjIBrabtiw  of  Austbalia^  »ro. 

To  mention  merely  the  names  of  the  chief  Australian  anrl  other 
Colonial  puhlic  libraries,  outside  of  Canada,  is  about  as  much  as  can  he 
«ttemptéd  here. 

The  chief  public  library  in  Australia  is  that  at  l^feniounie, 
e.«tabli  hed  in  1853.  It  now  contains  considerably  over  loo.uoO 
volumes,  with  about  25,000  pamphlets.  The  library  is  supported  by 
an  annual  Parliamciitary  vote  of  about  €5,000  or  £G,()00.  Readers 
are  admitted  without  any  formality  and  have  free  access  to  the  shelves. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Melbourne  Tnhrnrv  i«  that  at  Sydney, 
which  is  said  to  eoniam  the  largest  collection  of  works  on  Australasia. 
Other  public  libraries  have  been  established  in  New  South  Wales, 
at  Xewca.stle,  Bathurst,  Albury  and  olscwliere. 

There  are  several  other  CDii^uîerable  libraries  in  Melbourne,  in 
adduiun  to  the  Public  Library.  auiI  outside  of  the  capital,  the  State 
of  Victoria  contains  public  libraries  at  Baliarat,  Castleraaine,  Geelong, 
and  many  other  places. 

In  Queensland,  the  chief  public  library  is  at  Brisbane  There  is 
al>^o  a  flourishing  library  at  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia  ;  and  another 
at  Penh,  in  Western  Australia.  Tasmania  contains  public  libraries  at 
Hobart  and  Launceton  ;  and  New  Zealand,  at  Auckland,  Christchurch, 
Dimedin  and  U'ollington. 

Ill  Cape  Colony,  the  most  important  library  is  that  at  Cape  Town— 
the  South  African  Public  Library,  which  was  established  as  lonp:  ago 
ai»  1818.  It  now^  contains  100,000  volumes,  including  the  coHection 
bequeathed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  comprising  besides  MSS.  and  early 
printed  books,  an  unrivalled  collection  of  works  in  the  native  languages 
of  Africa,  Australia,  etc. 

Outside  of  Cape  Town,  there  are  (if  they  have  survived  tbc  war) 
public  libraries  at  Cradook,  Easi  London,  Graff  Reinet,  Grabamstown, 
Kimborley,  King  Williamstown  and  Port  Elizabeth,  In  Naial  there 
art  pui  li(  libraries  at  Pietermaritzburg,  Durban,  etc.  ;  and  in  Rhodesia, 
at  Bulawayo.^ 

'  Tbe  fol!o^  infT  M^t  of  South  African  librariM  «.ppiMUred  in  the  FebniaiT 
aofflber  ot  The  Library  World,  London,  IMS:— 

Gaps  Colokt. 

Cape  Town   ISIS  loo.ooo 

Port  Elizabeth   1848  36.216 

Grabamstown   1863  ir..387 

Klroberley   18S2  23.843 
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In  the  West  Indies,  pnUic  libraries  have  been  established  aft 
Antigua,  Barbados^  Nassau  (Jamaica),  Grenada  and  Trinidad.  There 
is  a  public  library  at  Port  Lonia,  on  the  Island  of  Hanritiiia;  two  at 
Colombo,  Ceylon  ;  one  at  Singapore,  one  at  Malacca,  another  at  Penaag, 
and  fmalljy  one  at  Hong  Kong. 

Cakaoian  Public  Libbabibs. 

The  history  of  free  public  libraries  in  Canada  is  almost  too 
recent  for  consideration  at  the  present  time.  Outside  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  they  may  be  numbered  upon  one's  fingers — with  a  g(K)d 
margin  over.  Of  course  if  one  takes  account  of  other  than  munici}>il 
free  libraries — which  is  the  especial  field  of  this  paper — the  showing 
is  a  triHc  more  creditable.  In  a  report  imblished  in  1803  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  relating  to  public  libraries,  detailed 
statistics  are  given  of  the  various  libraries  of  Canada.^  From  these 
statistics  it  appears  that,  in  1891,  there  were  altogether  some  202 
public  libraries  in  the  Dominion,^  contammg  1,398,366  volumes  and 
86,644  pamphlets.  Of  these,  152  libraries,  or  over  three-quarters  of 
the  entire  number,  with  821,198  books  and  42,134  pamphlets,  were  in 
Ontario;  27  libraries,  or  over  on-half  of  the  remaining  number  with 
469,781  volumes  and  31,073  pamphlets,  were  in  Quebec;  and  the 
remainder  were  scattered  over  the  other  provinces.  Of  the  80S 
Jibiaries,  only  17  were  strictly  speaking  free  public  libraries.  Then 


Same  of  Library. 
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*  Prepared  by  Mr.  James  Hain«  Jr.,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  T(»x>Dto  Put>Ile 
library. 

*  lUsee  include  only  llbfanlOT  conUtlnlna  at  least  1,000  votumeo. 
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wen  109  Mechtmies  InstituteB,  all  in  Ontario,  with  the  exception  of 
one  at  Sherbrooke^  P.  Q.  (The  Ontario  Mechanics  Institntes  have 
since  been  tmuformed  into  public  Ubrariee  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  Ontario.)  Of  the  rest,  37  were  university  and  college 
libraries;  19  law  libraries;  8  parliamentary;  and  the  remainder 
medical,  historical  and  scientific.* 

The  oldest  library  in  Canada  is  that  of  Laval  University^  Quebee, 
founded  about  300  years  ago.  It  now  container  over  100,000  vdumesy 
besides  a  large  number  of  very  valuable  manuscripts  rdating  to  Hie 
early  history  of  Canada. 

The  earliest  enbeeription  or  co-operative  library  in  Canada  was 
the  Quebec  Library,  established  in  1779.'  On  January  7th,  1779,  the 
following  advertisement  appeared  is  the  Qwbtc  ChuetU: — 

**  A  mibicriptloii  ham  been  oommenoed  tor  «etaMlihlaf  «  piAlIck  lilirarr 
for  tlie  citj  BBÛ  dlatrlet  of  QiMfbee.  It  baa  met  wltb  tlie  apprabattoa  «f  Hte 

Eïzccllency  tlie  Oovernor-GetM?ral  and  of  th«  Bishop,  and  It  is  hoped  that  the 
llMtltatJon.  90  particularly  useful  in  this  country,  will  be  g'enerally  encour- 
aged. A  ll«t  Of  thoee  who  have  already  subscribed  is  lodged  at  the  Secre- 
tary's Office,  wbere  those  who  chuae  it,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  add 
tbere  names.  The  anibeeriben  aie  requealed  to  attend  at  the  Blataop's 
Palace,  at  IS  o^eloek,  llie  IBtb  Jnataa^  la  otder  to  cbvie  trustees  f<or  tbe 

IjlbMUT.** 

The  meeting  was  duly  held,  and  resulted  in  the  dection  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  passing  of  certain  regolations  for  the  govern- 
ance of  the  library.  The  sabseription  was  placed  at  £5  on  entering, 
and  £2  annually  afterwards.  Books  were  only  lent  out  to  snbeeribers. 
The  public  were  assured  that  "  no  books  contrary  to  religion  or  good 
morals,  would  be  permitted.''  In  1822  the  library  had  been  removed 
from  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  occupied  rooms  on  St  Péter  Street»  in  the 
Lower  Town.  There  were  then  some  4,000  volumes  on  the  shdves. 

In  1848  another  library  was  established  at  Québec,  known  as  the 
Quebec  Library  Association.  Some  years  afterwards  the  old  Quebec 
Library  amalgamated  with  the  Library  Association.  In  1854  the 
Parliament  Buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  books  of  the  Quebec  Library  Association,  which  had  been  housed 
there,  were  burnt.  In  1866  a  catalogue  was  printed  showing  6990 
volumes  in  the  library;  and  the  following  year  the  books  were  sdd 
to  the  Quebec  literary  and  Historical  Society;  and  the  Quebec  Library 

*  See  Appendix  for  further  statistics  regardini;  Canadian  public  libraries. 

'  A  very  intereoting  account  of  tbe  origin  and  history  of  the  library  of 
tbe  LltenuT  *  Historical  Society,  and  of  tbe  Quebec  Ubrary,  and  Quebec 
Libimiy  ▲■■oclatlon»  by  Mr.  Frederick  C.  WQrtele,  will  be  found  In  tbe 
Transactions  of  tb«  lAU  and  HUt  Soe.  of  Qnebee,  Na  19»  1S».  pp.  29-70. 
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Association,  with  the  original  Quebec  Library,  cune  to  an  end.  The 
Quebec  I  iff  rary  and  Historical  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1824, 
chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  then  Governor  General, 
the  £arl  of  Dalhousie,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  Quebec  ever  nnce.  It  haa  pnUiahed  a  number  of  \olume«:  of 
valuable  transactiona,  and  its  libnoy  now  contains  some  26,000  books 
and  pamphlets. 

The  only  other  libraries  of  any  importance  in  the  Province  of 
Qaebec  are  those  of  McGill  University,  established  in  1365,  and 
now  containing  89,000  volumes,  besides  about  10,000  pamphlets 
(McGill  is  the  only  Canadian  library  using  Cutter's  Expansive  System); 
the  Fraser  Institute,  Montreal,  endowed  by  Hugh  Fraser,  opener!  in 
1385,  and  now  containing  39,000  volumes;  and  the  Sherbrooke  Lâbraiy 
and  Art  Union,  the  only  remaining  example  of  the  once  popular 
Mechanics  Institutes,  which  spread  from  England  to  America  many 
yean  ago,  and  in  tb^ir  day  did  good  work.  Their  places  are  now, 
however,  much  more  effectively  in  eveij  way  taken  by  public  libraries 
snpf  orted  by  mnnidpal  rates,  and  open  to  the  public  in  the  widest 
poFsible  sense. 

Among  Canadian  libraries  the  premier  place  nnist,  of  course,  be 
given  to  th  •  Library  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa,  an  institution  which  bears 
(or  <mght  to  bear)  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  Canada,  to  that  occu* 
pied  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  British  Museum,  in  their  res- 
pective countries.  It  is  housed  in  a  building  which  may  be  said  without 
exairgeration  to  be  the  most  beautiful  library  building  in  America, — 
if  we  except  the  mural  decorations  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the 
Library  of  Parliament  is,  even  relatively,  of  the  same  value  to  Canadian 
scholars  and  students  bh  the  great  national  libraries  of  England  and 
the  UTiitcd  RtatPB.  This  is  not  through  any  particular  fault  of  the 
ptafF,  ulio  are  almost  uniformly  courteous  and  obliging,  but  mainly 
because  of  the  antiquated  and  cumbrous  system  by  which  the  library- 
is  manapred.  and  the  absence  of  <\n\  c^e-irc  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  make  the  library  one  truly  national  in  scope  and  helpfulness,  rather 
than  purely  and  simply  a  library  for  the  use  of  inenibers  of  Parliament 
during  the  few  months  of  the  sossior.  Surely,  librarians  ami  the 
friend^-  of  libraries  in  Canada,  are  not  unrciisonable  when  they  hope 
for  the  inaupi ration  of  a  more  effective  and  far-reaching  pt^liev  a- 
reppe(  ts  the  Library  of  Parliament  ;  a  policy  which  will  make  that 
library,  with  its  reallv  splendid  collections  of  books,  the  centre  for 
all  that  is  best  in  modem  librarians  hip,  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
helpfulness  to  other  Canadian  libraries,  and  of  wide  usefulness  tc 
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Acholara  and  sttidenti  and  all  who  may  seek  infonnatioiL  from  its 
incFeaaing  atoica  of  booka.  It  wûï  then  be  in  the  trneat  aenae  a  national 
libraxy.  * 

Of  publie  lîbnriea^  in  the  atricter  sense  of  the  term,  the  great 
inajoTity,  aa  haa  already  been  stated,  are  in  Ontario,  and  the  chief 
of  these  ia  the  PahUe  libraxy  at  Toronto,  with  ita  five  yeiy  active 
branchea.  This  libraxy  fjatem,  imder  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Bain»  ia  doing,  in  a  perf  ectiy  nnostentations  way,  a  splendid  work  in 
Toronto.  It  leachei^  through  ita  branchea^  eveiy  quarter  of  the  ciiy, 
and  ita  reference  libraiy  is  one  of  the  best  in  Canada.  In  its  methods 
it  aima  to  make  the  library  of  the  widest  poeaiUe  helpfnlneas  to  the 
oommnnity,  and  to  keep  its  booka,  not  on  the  ahclTeB,  but  in  the  houses 
of  the  people.  There  are  now  aome  111,725  yoliimea  in  the  main 
libmiy  and  brancbea,  of  which  37^97  axe  in  the  leferenee  department 
of  the  main  libraxy. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Toronto  Public  Library  is  that  at 
Hamilton,  m  which  serend  admirable  f  eatnxee  of  modem  libraxy  man- 
agement haTe  been  adopted,  with  ample  success.  The  books  are  clasai- 
fied  according  to  the  Defwey  System,  and  an  indicator  ia  in  use  for  the 
•saistance  of  readers.  There  axe  at  present  28,000  books  on  the 
flielTeB. 

The  moat  hnportant  of  the  other  pnbUo  librariea  in  Ontario  are 
thoee  at  London,  Brantford,  Gnelph,  Kingston,  Preston,  St.  Oatharineff, 
Lindsay,  Berlin,  St.  Thomas,  Waterloo,  Samia  and  Stratford. 

In  the  Lower  Provinces  there  are  only  two  mnnidpal  free  libraries, 
one  at  St.  John,  and  the  other  at  Halifax.  Both  are  doing  good  work 
in  their  respective  communities,  and  the  Halifax  library,  especially, 
has  lately  been  re-organiaed  and  re-dassified  on  a  modem  basis.  A 
printed  cataiogne,  arranged  on  the  Dewey  System,  was  published  in 
1 900.  There  are  at  present  some  13,000  volumes  in  the  libraiy.  The 
St.  John  Library  contains  about  11,000. 

The  only  public  libraries  in  the  ^rr  p  f  are  those  at  Winnipeg,  Victoria, 
Vancnnver  and  Xew  Westminster.  These  libraries  are  still  in  their 
infancy,  but  will  doubtlees  prove  a  boon  to  the  people,  and  lead  to  the 
establi^liment  of  similar  libraries  in  other  western  Canadian  towns. 

Two  features,  of  the  Ontario  library  system  that  are  bound  to  bear 
an  increasing  influence  npon  the  development  and  usefulness  of  public 
libraries  in  the  province,  are  the  existence  of  a  carefully  constructed 
Provincial  Act  governing  the  establishment  and  maint^iance  of  public 
libraries;  and  the  organization  of  the  Ontario  Library  Association. 
The  latter,  although  only  a  year  or  two  old,  is  already  making  its 
influença  markedly  felt  not  only  npon  the  libraries  in  the  province. 
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bat  indirectly  throughout  the  Dominion,  in  «Boovnging  the  oBtaUish- 
intent  of  modem  methods  and  appliancet^  and  generallj  "*^^""g  our 
public  librtiiM  of  wide  educational'  value. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  close  this  brief  sketeh  of  the  proacnt 
state  of  Canadian  public  libraries,  without  mentioning, the  munificent 
generosity  of  Mr.  Andiev  Carnegie.  The  same  brotd^ninded  spirit 
which  has  led  Mr.  Carnegie  to  build  public  libraries  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  his  adopted  country,  and  throughout  his  native  Scotland, 
now  embraces  Canada  as  well.  In  Ottawa,  Halifa:^  Yancouver, 
Winnipeg  and  many  other  Canadian  cities  and  towns,  our  people 
have  good  reason  to  appreciate  the  munificence  of  the  great  steel 
maker.* 

CATALOOtn»  AND  OaTALOOUINO. 

Modem  cataloguing  dates  from  the  famous  code  of  ninely-one 
rules,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  greatest 
of  modern  librarians,  and  published  in  1841.  These  rules  were  pre- 
pared for  use  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  Panizzi  was  then  Keeper, 
but  they  have  since  been  adopted,  with  certain  changes  and  modifi- 
cations, by  most  of  the  libraries  and  librarians  of  England  and  America. 
When  these  rnles  were  considered  before  the  Royal  Commis-irm 
appointed  in  1S47  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  Museum,  some  curious  evidence  was  adduced.  Even  such 
eminent  librarians  as  Mr.  ,T.  0.  Cochrane,  of  the  London  Library, 
objected  to  the  rules  in  toio,  mamtaining  that  they  were  moro  ralcu- 
latcd  to  perplex  and  to  mystify  than  to  answer  any  useful  t  'Tjin^f 
When  Mr.  Cochrane  was  asked  the  question  "  Do  you  object  to  rules  in 

*  The  followirif!:  is  a  iis^t  of  the  gifts  ot  Mr.  Cai«i«gle  to  Canadian  Ilbnuieii 
up  to  the  end  of  April,  1902:— 

Berlin.  Ont  I  15,000  Sault  Ste.  Marîp.  Ont  $  10.000 

Chatham,  Ont                              15.000  Sherbrooke,  Que   16,000 

GoUtnffwood.  Ont                     12.600  Smith's  Falls,  Ont   10.000 

Cornwan.  Ont                             7,000  St.  CathartneoL  OnL   ?o  too 

Goderich,  Ont                               10.000  St.  John.  N.B   50,000 

Quelph.  Ont                              20,000  3t  Thomas.  Ont   15.000 

Hallfas.  NJB                            76.000  Stmtford.  Ont   13.000 

Lindsay.  Ont                               10,000  Sydney,  N.S   1'  fXX» 

Tvondon.  Ont                                  10,000  Vancouver,  B.C   BO.OOO 

Montreal,  Que                            150,000  Victoria,  B.C   60,000 

Ottawa,  Ont                           100,000  Windsor,  Ont   10.000 

PalmerBton,  Ont                            6.000  Winnipeg.  Man   100,000 

Pembroke,  Ont                           10.000  Yarmouth,  N.S   4.000 

Sarnla,  Ont   15,000 

This  makee  a  total  o£  IS26.500.  to  which  may  be  added  160,000  tor  a  library 
In  6t.  John's.  Newfovadlnxid. 
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any  compilation  of  catalogues  ?  "  He  said»  "  Yes,  veij  mncb/'  Many 
witnesses  strongly  ol^ected  to  the  role  tluit  whoerer  wanted  a  book 
must  look  it  out  in  the  catalogue^  and  copy  the  title  on  a  slip  with 
the  piett-mark  before  he  could  reoeiTe  it— a  role  that  has  since  been 
aiiBOBt  nuTersally  adopted  in  public  libraries.  Mr.  Carlyle,  with 
characteristic  crankiness,  preferred  to  get  his  books  eLsewhere  rather 
than  snbmit  to  the  role.  ''I  had  occasion^  he  says,  ''at  one  .time 
to  consult  a  good  many  of  the  pamphlets  respecting  the  Civil  War 
period  of  the  history  of  England.  I  supposed  these  pamphlets  to  be 
standing  in  their  own  room»  on  shdves  contiguons  to  each  other.  I 
marked  on  the  paper  'King's  Pamphlets'  such  and  such  a  number, 
giving  a  description  nndeniably  pointing  to  the  Tolnme;  and  the 
servant  to  whom  I  gare  this  paper  at  first  said  that  he  could  not  serre 
me  with  the  Tolnme,  and  that  I  most  find  it  out  in  the  catalogue  and 
state  the  pre6S-m«rk,  and  all  the  other  formalities.  Being  a  little 
provoked  with  that  state  of  things,  I  declared  that  I  would  not  seek 
for  the  book  m  that  form;  that  I  could  get  no  good  out  of  these 
pamphlets  on  such  terms;  that  I  must  give  them  up  rather,  and  go 
my  ways^  and  try  to  make  the  grievance  known  in  some  proper  quarter." 

Professor  Charles  Coffin  Jewett,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  pr^ared  a  code  of  cataloguing  rules,  which  he  published 
in  1853  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Smithsonian  Keport  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Catalogues  of  Libraries,  and  their  Publication  by  means  of 
Separate  Titles,  with  Rules  and  Examples."  Mr.  Jewctt's  rules  were 
foanded  upon  those  of  the  British  Museum  ;  some  of  them  are  verba- 
tim; others  conform  more  to  rules  advocated  by  Panix/i  but  not  finally 
?aTictioned  by  the  Trustees  of  tiie  Musoum.  Jewett's  rules  aro  classified 
as  follows:  pp.  1-45,  Titles;  pp.  4d-56,  Headings;  pp.  57-59,  Cross- 
references  ;  pp.  59-62,  Arrangement;  pp.  62,  63,  Maps,  engravings,  etc.; 
P  <>4,  Exceptional  cases.  These  rules,  with  some  exceptions  and  modi- 
fications, were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Another  code  of  rules  founded  largely  upon  Panizzi's,  was  tliat 
drawn  up  at  Cambridge  University — Kiilcs  to  lie  observed  in  forming 
^he  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  in  the  University  Tiii)rnry.'' 
^ith  the  exception  of  some  alterations  made  in  18TÎ),  these  rules,  forty- 
Dine  in  all,  now  stand  '^i!>icf antially  as  ori.cfinally  adopted. 

The  rules  of  the  Lilirary  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
'^n^'inally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  foundation  for  a  fri^rantic 
«^ork  su^r^rested  by  the  late  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford, — a  Catalojfue  of 
English  Literature.  The  plan  for  this  catalogue  fell  through,  hut  the 
ïTïles  remained,  and  were  ntl  ipted  to  the  purposes  of  a  general  library 
catalogue.   They  have  been  amended  on  sevenil  occasions  since. 
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The  Library  Association  rules  were  at  one  time  adopted  for  the 
catalogue  of  the  BodJeiazi  Library,  but  in  1882  Mr.  Edward  B.  Nicbol- 
son,  the  librarian,  arranged  and  had  printed  a  set  of  "  Compendious 
Cataloguing  Rules  for  the  Author-Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library,'' 
which  has  pince  been  added  to,  and  now  numbers  sixty  rules. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  these  codes  of  cataloguing  rules  is 
undoubtedly  Mr.  ('harks  A.  Cutter's  "  Rules  for  a  Printed  Dictionary 
Catalogue,''  first  publislied  in  187'»  ;is  the  second  part  of  the  "  Special 
Beport  on  I'ublic  Libraries  in  the  UnittMl  States."  Mr.  Cutter  not  only 
goes  much  more  minutely  into  cvorv  division  and  sub-division  of  hi? 
gubject  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  also  sets  out  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  reasonB  on  which  each  rule  is  founded,  making  his  work  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  librarian,  and  especially  to  the  cataloguer. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  the  well-known  English  librarian,  while  stroui:ly 
combatting  many  of  Cutter's  rules,  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  them,  acknowledges  fully  and  frankly  that  "  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anwhere  in  so  small  a  space  so  many  sound  bibliographical 
principles  elucidated." 

Mr.  Wheatley's  own  little  book,  "  How  to  Catalogue  a  Librar\ is 
an  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  contribution  to  the  available 
literature  on  the  subject.  It  furniahes,  in  compact  and  lucid  form,  a 
statement  of  the  first  principles  of  cataloguing,  with  an  impartial  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  notable  codes,  English  and  American. 

The  American  Library  Association,  like  its  sister  body  of  Great 
Britain,  baa  also  put  forth  a  collection  of  rules,  entitled  '^Oondeneed 
Billes  for  an  Ântbor  and  Title  Catalog/' 

Anoiber  American  work  on  tbe  subject  is  Mr.  F.  B.  Perkins*  "  Cata- 
loguing for  Public  Libraries,**  San  Francisco. 

Two  codes  of  rules  for  card  catalogues  are  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey's 
^'Library  Scbool  Card  Catalog  Rules"  ;  and  Mr.  K.  A.  Linderfelfs 
"Eclectic  Card  Catalogue  Bules;  Author  and  Title  Entries."  Mr. 
Linderfelfs  elaborate  work  is  based  on  the  German  code  of  DziatzkOr 
librarian  of  the  Bieelau  Library,  compared  with  the  rules  of  the  Britiab 
Museum,  Cutter,  Dewey,  Perkins,  and  other  authorities. 

In  his  article  on  "  Cataloguing  "—one  of  the  "  Papers  Prepared  for 
the  World's  Library  Congress  "—Mr.  Wm.  C.  Lane,  Librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athenœum,  summarizes  the  points  of  general  agreement  in  regard 
to  a  library  catalogue.  These  points  are  briefly  as  follows: — 

1.  The  necessity  of  a  comprehensiTe  and  detailed  card  catalogne. 

If  a  carefully  made  and  renaona^ly  full  prluUd  o&tal«KUie  cxUtta,  tlie  ow^ 
catalogue  may  form  simply  a  supplement  to  tfal«.  "but  if  the  printed  catalofue 
be  only  a  findlnflr  Itat,  or  «bort-title  catalogue,  the  card  catatogue  siMttld  be 
complete  in  itaelf. 
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It»  fonns  •!<•  Tulom:  in  dntnievi,  in  tmys  open  en  «  coimter.  hi  «lldUig 
tnya^  In  a  Rudolph  Indexer,  or  «Uim  monntod  on  the  leaves  of  a  book.  In 
may  case  the  poAnt  to  be  provided  Cor  le  the  poeaihllltr  oC  fauertlns  new  tttlce 
Intfellaltely  in  strict  alphabetic  or  other  apecifled  order. 

8.  On  fbia  catalogae  every  work  ahould  luiTe  at  leaet  an  author  or 
(wlien  this  is  impoeaible,  ae  in  the  case  of  anonymous  works,  periodicalSy 
etc.)  8  title  entiy. 

A  common  English  ciistom  is  to  Uee  for  certain  clames  of  works,  form  or 
subject  entry  ;  soflb  are»  almanaca.  catalocneii  society  or  aoadmny  pnbU« 
catio«a,  peit(»dlceJs,  etc  The  4iearly  iMilveiml  American  usage  is  to  treat 
these  works  like  any  other. 

3.  In. addition  to  author  or  title  entiy  most  works  should  also  be 
entered  under  the  name  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

4.  The  author's  name  ehould  if  possible  be  giyen  in  the  Temaeular, 
unless  all  his  works  have  been  published  in  some  other  language  than 
that  of  his  own  nationality.  Latin  must  often  be  considered  the  ver- 
nacnlar  of  medisral  names. 

5.  On  author  cards  titles  should  be  brief,  and  the  author's  name  and 
bibliographic  details  should  Ix?  given  in  full.  On  subject  cards  the  title 
should  be  fuller  and  descriptive,  but  the  author's  name  may  be  given 
with  initials  only,  and  some  of  the  more  technical  or  minute  bibliO' 
graphic  details  may  be  omitted. 

6.  In  transcribing  titles  the  words  and  spelling  of  the  title-page 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  any  addition  or  deviation  being  plainly 
indicted  by  brackets. 

In  addition  to  the  above  main  points  of  agree  ment,  there  are  several 
smaller  matters  on  which  siibstaiitiiil  unanimity  exists.  These  arc,  as 
to  the  treatment  of  names  with  prctixes,  compound  names,  capitals, 
numerals  periodicals^  names  b^inning  with  Mc  or  St»  and  reports  of 
trials. 

There  are  several  different  forms,  and  several  ditr^rent  kinds  of 
catalogue,  in  use.  The  chief  forms  are:  Printed  catalogue,  with  printed 
supplements.  Printed  catalogue,  with  card  supplement.  On  cards 
conij)letc.  On  slips  pasted  in  volumes — the  British  Museum  plan.  On 
slips  fastentd  in  bunches  like  the  leaves  of  a  book — the  Leyden  plan; 
which  is  also  being  tried  at  ihirvard.  The  Kudolph  Indexer  or  hooks. 
To  these  may  be  added;  printed  finding-lists  or  other  abbreviated  forms 
of  catalogues;  and,  printed  bulletins  of  recent  accessions.  Of  these 
forms,  the  printed  and  the  niauuseript,  or  a  combination  of  both,  are  in 
chief  favour  in  England;  while  the  popular  form  in  the  United  Slates  is 
the  card  catalogue.  In  Australia  and  in  Canada  the  practice  is  some- 
what haphazard,  opinion  seeming  to  be  impartially  divided  among  all 
the  various  forms. 
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The  kmda  of  catalogues^  may  be  divided  into  two  general  danes— 
those  in  which  author  and  subject  entries  are  distinct  and  separate  ;  and 
those  in  which  author  and  subject  entries  are  combined  in  &  single 
alphabet  The  former  class  may  be  subdivided  into  four  smaller  groups: 

A.  Subject  eataloffuee  tn  dictionary  form. 

B.  aaMiaed  on  tbe  decimal  «y^tem  (Dewey's). 

C.  Cla«glfied  on  some  «Unr  KFstem  (Cuttefi,  Hoirie',  etc). 

D.  Alphabetlco-classcd  eub)ect  catalogue,  i.e..  a  catalogue  taavlnff  general 
claeses  in  alphabetic  sequence,  wltli  alphabetic  ■ubdlvlslona. 

Of  the  several  systems  of  classification»  the  decimal  system  devised 

by  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  is  most  generally  used.  It  has  been  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  is  matcing 
considerable  headway  in  England.  It  is  also  used  in  a  few  Canadian  and 
Australian  librariea.  Ithab  won  the  approval  of  several  leading  Euro- 
pean librarians,  but  has  as  yet  been  adopted  by  very  f  sfw,  if  any,  libraries 
on  the  Continent  The  decimal  system  has  been  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Dewey  in  an  elaborate  paper  published  in  the  *^  Special  Report  on  Public 
Libraries  in  the  United  States  "  (pp.  623-648).  Under  this  system  the 
whole  field  of  human  knowledge  is  divided  into  ten  classes;  each  of  these 
is  then  sub-divided  into  ten  divisions  of  the  main  class;  and  each  of 
these,  again,  is  further  sub-divided  into  ten.  This  sub-division  may,  of 
course,  be  carried  out  indefinitely,  and  thus  provide  for  the  most  minute 
classification.  It  this  division  into  tens  that  gives  the  syst* m  the 
name  of  decimal.  The  main  classes  are:  General  Works,  Philosophy, 
Sociolog}',  Philology,  Natural  Science,  Fseful  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, History.  The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  the  system  is  its  adap- 
tability  to  the  needs  of  any  library,  large  or  small,  general  or  special. 
As  an  instance  of  the  minuteness  with  which  the  classification  may  be 
carried  out,  take  the  case  of  a  work  on  Strikes.  The  number  for  this 
would  he  331.89;  the  first  figure  representing  the  general  Hass  Soci- 
o'o«"y;  the  second,  the  division  Political  Economy;  the  third,  the  section 
devoted  to  Capital,  Labour  and  Wages;  the  fourth,  Labouring  Classes; 
and  the  fifth,  Strikes.  The  main  classification  only  covers  three 
figures,  any  further  sub-division  being  carried  beyond  the  decimal 
point. 

*  The  late  Mr.  Juetki  Wtmor  save  this  admlmble  advice  m  to  the  use  of 
cataloguing  eystems: — 

"  Erif  h  of  two  f!ysit**rrs  under  proper  eomlilions  may  he  equally  good. 
wh''n  both  iire  undtTPtond  ;ind  an  equal  fainkliarily  haf^  b»-eti  acquired  with 
eactk  i.hooee  that  which  you  naturally  take  to;  us*?  it,  and  do  iiiot  decide 
that  the  other  l«  not  perfectly  aatlefftciory  to  him  who  chose  that  Which- 
ever you  have  cboeen»  study  to  ImiHwe  It,  and  you  will  probably  do  so»  in 
80  far  as  It  becomes  fitted  more  closely  to  ihe  individuality  of  youraelt  and 
your  library." 
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Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter  devised  some  years  ago  a  system  which  he  calls 
the  EipansiTe  Classification.  Briefly  it  consists  of  seven  tables  of  classi- 
fication, of  progressive  fulness,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  library 
it  its  suco^sive  stages  of  growth,  and  so  arranged  that  the  transfer  from 
one  ebtti&satiQn  to  a  closer  or  more  minute  one,  can  be  made  with  com- 
paratively little  trouble.  The  main  elaaees  are:  General  Works,  Phil- 
ocophy.  Religion,  Biography,  History,  Geography  and  Travels,  Social 
SdenoN^  Natnnl  Sciences,  Medicine,  Useful  Arts,  Fine  Arts,  Arts  of 
Communication  by  Language.  Fiction,  Poetry,  etc.,  are  inclnded  in 
tbelart  section. 

From  the  point  of  vieir  of  ^  practical  librarian,  catalogues  are 
sabjeet  to  still  another  division.  Tn  addition  to  the  classes  of  catalogues 
whidi  are  open  to  the  public,  and  idth  which  we  are  all  familiar,  there 
are  sereral  which  belong  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  library,  and  are 
used  only  by  the  staff.  ' 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Accession  Catalogue,  in  whidi  the  history 
of  every  book  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  gift,  is  recorded;  when  it 
vas  acquired^  its  accession  number,  its  class,  book  and  volume  number, 
s  short  title;,  place  and  date  of  publication,  size,  binding,  cost,  etc.,  with 
a  lemarks  column  in  which  is  noted  its  subsequent  history,  whether  it 
is  rebound,  transferred,  lost,  sold,  condemned  or  exchanged. 

The  index  is  the  official  authors'  catalogue,  for  use  by  the  librarians 
m  dbecking  the  public  authors^  catalogue,  which  is  prepûed  from  it 

The  shelf  list  is  Ûie  official  subject  catalogue.  It  represents  the  actual 
srrsngement  of  the  books  on  the  shelves.  It  is  generally  on  loose 
theeti^  laced  together,  and  gives  the  class,  book  and  volume  number  of 
each  volume,  together  with  its  accession  number,  author,  and  short  title. 
It  is  used  in  the  annual  examination  of  the  library,  and  also  serves  as 
the  librarian's  subject  catalogue,  giving  n  compact  list  of  all  the  books 
which  the  library  has  on  any  given  subject 

The  greatest  of  all  catalogues  is,  of  course,  the  Catalo^nie  of  Printed 
Books  in  the  British  Museum,  the  printing  of  which  was  begun  in  1S80 
and  completed  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The  catalogue  contains 
separate  entries  of  every  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  newspaper  and 
broadside  or  single-sheet  in  the  library,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
collections  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  are  covered  by  special 
catalogues. 

Up  to  1897  the  British  Museum  was  tho  only  library  of  \hr  ilr^i  rank 
that  had  printed  its  general  catalogiuv,  either  liy  aiitlior  or  subject.  In 
August  of  that  year  there  appeared  tho  first  volume  of  the  general  alpha- 
betical catalogue  of  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale.  The  cataloLnie  is 
preceded  by  a  learned  introduction  hv  lA-npohl  Dolisle,  irivini?  the 
history  of  the  library  and  its  various  catalogues,  and  describing  the 
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scope  of  the  new  undeitakmg.  It  k  expected  to  conteJn  about  two 
miUion  entriee»  indiiding^  however,  a  nnmher  of  eroBS-refeienoee  from 
editon»  translatoxe»  ete. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  European  libraiy  catalogues  ie  that  in 
use  at  the  Royal  Library  at  Breelau.  Dr.  Bziatsko,  formerly  Ubrajian 
at  Bredau,  and  now  of  Âe  UniTenity  of  Gdttingen,  originated  this  oata* 
logue.  Dr.  Dziatzko's  system,  which  has  ahready  been  mentioned  as  the 
main  source  of  Linderfelt^s  Code^  was  itself  founded  upon  the  British 
Museum  rules,  with  certain  important  modifications.  The  Biealan 
catalogue  is  not  a  book  catalogue,  like  that  of  the  British  Museum, 
hut  a  card  catalogue. 

The  dictionary  catalogue  is  peculiarly  an  American  inyention,  and 
very  few  specimens  are  to  be  found  outside  of  the  United  States.  One 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  the  ''Analytical  and  Classified  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  Parliament  of  *  Queensland/'  1883,  prepared  by  Mr. 
D.  O'Donovan,  Parliamentary  Librarian.  The  books  are  entered  under 
author  and  subject  with  full  cross-references,  and  all  the  entries  are 
arranged  in  one  alphabet.  There  are  abstracts  of  the  contents  of  some 
of  the  books,  and  references  to  articles  in  reviews.  The  finest  example 
of  this  type  of  catalogue  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Surgeon«General's 
Office,  Washington,  but  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  and  labour 
expended  upon  this  catalogue  makes  it  improbable  that  any  other  library 
will  attempt  to  carry  out  the  dictionary  principle  so  exhaustively. 

Mr.  Cutter,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Rules  for  a  Dictionary 
Catalogue,"  gives  the  following  analysis  of  this  form  of  catalogue: — ^It 
must  embody:  Author-entry,  title-entry  or  title-reference,  subject-entry, 
cross-refcrences  and  cl.ii-.scd  subject  table,  form-entry,  the  edition  and 
imprint,  with  notes  bibliographical  and  literary  where  necessary.  It  is 
designed  to  serve  the  following  purposes  :  To  enable  a  person  to  find  a 
book  of  which  either  the  author,  the  title,  or  the  subject  is  known.  To 
show  what  a  library  has,  by  a  given  author,  on  a  given  subject,  or  in  a 
given  kind  of  literature.  To  assist  in  the  choice  of  a  book,  as  to  its 
edition  (lilliographically),  or,  as  to  its  character  (literary  or  topical). 

Ihe  dictionary  catalogue  includes  practically  the  advantages  ci 
every  other  kind  of  catalogue.  It  answers  every  legitimate  question  that 
the  reader  or  student  mny  ask  as  to  the  books  of  which  it  is  the  record. 
It  is,  therefore,  if  ].i()jm  riy  rnn?tnirfnfl,  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
COnstitn'^nt?  of  auy  library,  largo  or  small. 

The  arrangemfnt  of  hooks  u]>on  the  sliulves  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  clas?rs  :  tlic  llxcd  location  pyptoin  ;  and  the  relative  location. 
The  former  has  been  adopted  at  the  Briti.^h  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  and 
most  of  the  larger  libraries  of  England  and  the  Continent.  About  the 
only  American  library  which  uses  it  is  that  of  Cornell  University.  The 
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relative  location  is  ]>r{Kti( ally  uiiiveibal  in  the  United  States:  and  has 
also  Itf^n  adopted  l>y  some  of  the  modern  English  free  lilirarir??,  the 
newer  portioDS  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and  in  th(>  Biiilio- 
thèqiie  Nationale.  In  the  fixed  location  Bvstem,  the  l)ooks  are  arranged 
in  definite  book-cases,  each  of  which  has  a  nuiubrr  or  letter  which  forms 
part  of  the  press-mark  of  the  book.  In  the  relative  location,  the  books 
iie  arranged  not  with  regard  to  any  pai  ticular  book-case  or  shelf,  but 
with  l^ard  to  each  other.  They  run  along  the  shelves,  free  from  eitlior 
tttt  vasteful  gaps,  or  inconvenient  crowding,  inevitable  in  the  fixed 
location. 

"  îf  you  nrc  troubled  with  a  pride  of  accuracy,  end  would  bave  U  com- 
pletely taken  out  ot  you,  print  a  catalogue."— //enry  iftettnê. 


Rtftrencea  on  Cntaloiriiinç  and  Classification: — 

Cataloguing  ;  Lt,t.  Briii..  XIV.,  pp.  £37,  539. 

Report  U.S.  Libraricê,  p.  399  (special  and  complete  catalogues): 
426:  4t»  fcataloirulns);  496  («bejf  lumi  4M  (nnding  IIsIb).  497 
(lirlnted  eatakvues);  512  (oatalogulnv  ooUese  libraries);  662 
(printed  or  MSS.?);  645  (subject  cataloffuea);  648  (dictionary 
catalogruf^^V  6d7  .  660  (<  lassed  catalogues'*. 
Faprrs  prepared  for  World's  Lib.  Cong.,  826  cl  siq. 
Lihrarjf  Adminittratim»,  by  J.  Mactarlane.  London,  1898;  p.  76. 
Jfow  to  Catoloya»  a  lAhrurf,  by  H.  B.  Wbeatley,  Liondon,  1889. 
D9»ver  h^rwif  Hwd-Booh.  pp.  59  (card  catalogue»);  108-111 
(what  que;>tlnn!t  a  catalogue  «hould  answer,  etc.)  ;  117-120 
(dictionary  catalogue). 

E»»ay9  in  Librarianahip,  by  Dr.  U.  Garnctt,  London  (1S99),  pp. 

88,  84,  109-114  (Brltteb  Miiveum  catalogue). 

ru  Ff0e  tÂkrûrv,  by  JT.  J.  Ogle,  London  (1897),  p.  125. 

Borne  Education  Xtftui  (Univ.  of  State  of  N.T.),  1899,  p.  89  (card 

catalogues). 

CiMilflcstlon:  Eue.  Brm.,  III..  «61. 

B9»  to  C9tmlo9m0  «  JUtrsry  (Wheatley),  47. 

Hrport  U.S.  Librarift,  492,        (/  «rç. 
Dentfr  Librnt  f,  Hfjr^fl-nook.  112-115.  124. 
lAbrary  AdnnmistraUon  (Marfarlane),  148. 
Ksmpê  in  Libraruinahip  (Gamett),  210  «I  êeq. 
I'ep«rt  prcysfMl  for  Wvrtf*  lAk,  C««F**  Ml*  At  p.  898  will  be 
found  a  very  full  list  of  references  on  deesltlcatlon. 
Sec  II.,  IHB.  8. 
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^  The  Open  Shei.f  System. 

This  sy&leiu  is  one  of  the  luobL  recent  developmenu  in  library 
administration.  While  the  idea  itself  li  not  very  new,  its  distinctive 
application  belongs  to  the  past  di-cado,  and  the  initiation  of  the  system 
must  be  credited  to  American  libraries  and  librarians.  In  a  iimited 
M-iisc,  upLii  III  LL^^  lo  l}]Q  book  shelves  liaa  been  m  operation  for  many 
years  past  in  the  BntiJik  Museimi,  the  French  National  Library  at 
J^aris,  and  other  English  and  Continental  libraries.  In  the  readiDg* 
room  of  the  British  Museum  some  20,000  carefully  selected  books 
are  open  to  the  public  ;  and  in  the  Salle  de  Travail  of  the  Bibliothèque 
Nationale  about  IB^OOO  are  made  availaUe  in  this  way. 

In  the  ITnited  States  the  principle  has  been  carried  to  its  logical 
condusion  in  several  prominent  libraries^  by  throwing  practically  the 
whole  resources  ol  the  Utoary  open  to  the  public  Many  other  Amer- 
ican libraries  bave  contented  themselyes  with  the  more  conserratiTe 
system  of  the  British  Museum,  by  pladng  a  certain  number  of  selected 
books  in  one  room,  generally  called  the  ''Open  Shelf  Boom/'  where 
th^  may  be  consulted  by  readers  without  the  intervention  of  the 
library  attendants. 

An  admirable  example  of  the  successful  working  of  the  Open 
Shelf  System  as  applied  to  an  entire  library,  is  furnished  by  the  Phila* 
delphia  Public  Library.  Here  the  books  are  conveniently  dasaified, 
and  the  visitor  or  reader  may  go  direct  to  the  shelvss  and  examine 
the  authorities  on  any  given  subject  to  his  heart's  content,  or  pidc  out 
the  book  he  wants  and  carry  it  to  a  neighbouring  table.  The  suooess 
of  the  system  at  Philadelphia  has  been  all  that  its  most  devoted 
adherents  could  desire. 

Professor  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  dearly  stated 
the  case  for  the  Open  Shelf  System  in  the  cn  irse  of  an  elaborate  paper 
on  "Public  Libraries  and  Popular  Education  '  He  says:  "The  old 
method  of  guiding  readers  in  the  use  of  books  was  the  printed  cata- 
logue; but  public  experience  in  America  long  ago  demonstrated  that 
men  and  women  want  to  see  the  hooks  rather  than  the  mere  tUles  of 
books.  A  brief  examination  of  a  printed  volume  soon  convinces  the 
reader  whether  he  wants  to  read  that  particular  book.  Moreover, 
access  to  a  varied  collection  nf  authorities  on  one  subject,  like  that 
of  money,  or  labour,  Chinfi,  or  Cuba,  quickly  determinr?  thr  reader's 
choice.  Oldtime  methods  of  scholastic  administration  often  raised 
barriers  between  the  l)Ooks  and  the  people,  just  as  medieval  theories 
raised  monastic  walls  between  social  life  and  religion." 

In  the  Astor  Library,  the  New  York  Circulating,  and  other 
libraries  of  the  American  metropolis,  the  open  shelf  system  is 
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reported  to  be  a  pronounced  success.  In  the  New  York  Circulating 
Library  the  system  has  been  extended  to  neurlv  ail  its  nuaierous 
branches  throughout  the  city,  and  free  access  to  the  shelves  is  per- 
mitted even  to  cluldren  over  nine  year»  of  age. 

At  liuilalo  â  large  room  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  open  aecesB. 
Here  ùome  il,Oûû  books  are  classified  in  cases  around  the  walls.  A 
number  of  reading  tables  fill  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  reader 
may  forage  around,  picking  out  what  he  wants  from  the  shelves.  In 
the  Buffalo  Library,  as  m  most  uf  the  American  librariee'  that  have 
adopted  the  Open  Access  System,  the  books  are  not  put  back  on  the 
shelves  by  readers,  but  are  loft  on  a  central  table,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
tendants.  This  obviates  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  system 
raised  by  English  librarians,  that  the  books  \\  oiiid  bfxiome  hopelessly 
mijed  ihrough  the  careleBsness  of  readers  in  not  returning  them  to 
their  proper  j  lacets  on  the  shelves. 

In  the  Reynolds  i^ibrary  at  Rochester,  a  similar  arrangement  is 
in  existence.  On  the  ground  lioor  there  m  a  reference  or  study  library 
with  some  3,000  books  most  in  demand,  which  are  directly  aoceesible 
to  the  public  Here,  as  in  other  American  libraries^  a  reference 
libnunan  is  always  on  hand,  to  advise  and  assist  readers,  but  in  no  way 
to  interfere  with  their  free  access  to  the  shaves. 

Many  other  cases  might  be  cited  of  American  libraries  which  have 
adopted  this  admirable  system,  as,  for  instance»  the  Cleveland  libraxy, 
where  it  is  claimed  to  have  increased  the  drcnlatbn  ci  the  books 
60  per  cent  in  a  very  short  time.  From  present  indications  the 
system  is  bonnd  to  grow  in  favour,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

In  his  admiralde  artide  on  College  Library  Administration/' 
forming  part  of  the  volxuninous  report  on  Public  libraries  in  the 
United  States/'  Professor  Ottis  H.  Robinson  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  Open  Access  System  as  applied  to  college  libraries,  and  his  argu- 
ment is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  public  library.  The  plea 
that  in  a  public  libraiy  such  a  privilege  would  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  frivolous  or  careless  readers,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  books, 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  those  libraries  that  have  tried 
the  «tperiment.  It  has  been  found  —  as  any  thonThtfnl  man  might 
have  predicted  —  that  the  classes  of  people  who  take  advantage  of 
the  privile^'o  ore  the  serious-minded  readers,  the  students,  the  genuine 
seeker^  afti  r  knowIedîTC.  As  for  the  idle  or  frivolous  reador,  'h(^  ptill 
prefers  that  the  library  attendants  should  relieve  him  from  the  task 
nf  choosing  a  book.  And  even  if  this  were  not  so,  is  it  not  better 
and  wiper  to  take  chances  of  a  few  books  being  lost  or  damaged,  rather 
than  deny  to  serious  readers  the  immense  advantaire  of  personal  con- 
tact with  the  books  as  they  lie  classified  on  the  shelves?    The  time 
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spent  ill  browsing  around  among  the  books  is  never  lost.  As  for  ihc 
further  objection  that  Open  Access  will  prove  an  added  temptation 
and  opportunity  to  evil-disposed  persons,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  a 
reasonable  supervision  should  in  any  event  be  kept  over  rooms  where 
books  are  made  freely  accessible  to  the  public,  and  if  this  is  done 
there  need  be  no  great  fear  of  ])ook  thieves. 

"  ]\emove  the  barriers,"  >ays  Professor  Kobinson,  "  and  make 
familiarity  with  well  chosen  authors  as  easy  as  practicable.  No  habit 
18  more  uncertain  or  more  capricious  than  that  of  a  student  in  a 
libraiy.  He  wants  to  thumb  the  books  which  he  cannot  call  for  by 
name.  It  is  not  an  idle  cariosity.  He  wants  to  know,  and  has  a 
right  to  know,  a  good  deal  more  about  them  than  can  be  learned  from 
t<>aGhers  and  catalogues.  Deny  him  this,  and  he  turns  away  disap- 
pointed and  discouraged;  grant  him  this,  and  his  interest  is  awakened, 
his  love  for  books  increased,  and  the  habit  of  reading  will  most  likely 
be  formed." 

.  Opbn  Shelf  vs.  Indicator. 

In  England  the  question  has  developed  into  one  of  Open  Shelf 
vs.  Indicator.  The  use  of  indicators  is  very  widespread  in  Great 
Britain;  but  the  device  is  practically  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
In  Australia  and  in  Canada  it  has  found  a  few  adherents.  In  England 
the  ri?al  system  of  open  access is  steadily  gaining  ground,  and 
there  seems  reason  for  believing  that  it  will  ultimately  displace  the 
indicator. 

The  indicator  is  an  arrangement  for  showing  whether  or  not  a 
given  book  is  in  or  out.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  in  use  in 
English  libraries,  Vut  by  far  the  most  popular  is  what  is  known  as 
ihe  "  Cotgreave  Indic  ator,"  from  the  name  of  its  inventor.  This 
indicator  is  in  use  in  over  sixty  libraries  in  London  alone,  besides  many 
in  nther  parts  of  the  Kinplom.  The  following  description  is  taken 
Irom  Maefarlane's  work  on  Uhrnry  Administration."  in  "Dr.  Cnrnett's 
Library  S>rirs-: — "It  consists  of  an  npriizlit  framework  of  wood  or 
îîietnl,  fated  with  minute  y/wr-  -helves  witliout  ends,  which  is  placed 
in  the  library  so  that  one  side  (protected  with  class)  is  visible  to  the 
publie,  and  the  other  accessible  to  the  staff.  On  the  shelves  an  placed 
title-ledgers  of  blank  form?,  in  mofnl  cases  witli  ends,  eolonred  red  and 
blue  respoctively,  and  bearing  numbers.  When  a  c^se  is  inserted  so 
that  the  bhu'  end  meets  the  publie  eye  it  is  to  be  Tinilerstood  that  ihc 
book  bearinir  tlie  number  «ho\rn  is  *in  when  \ho  red  end  i-  «een  it 
is  *  out  The  lorrownr  b;i\  ini:  found  in  ilic  catalo::ne  the  number 
of  the  book  ho  requires,  and  seeing  by  the  colour  exhibited  on  his 
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side  of  the  Indicator  that  it  is  *  in,'  hands  in  a  request  for  it,  together 
with  his  '  borrower's  ticket.'  The  library  assistant  ronioveK  the 
forre>ponding  ledger  from  its  shelf,  enters  it  in  the  number  of  the 
borrower's  ticket  and  the  date  of  the  loan,  i)lace8  the  ticket  in  the 
lodger,  and  replaces  it  so  as  to  exhibit  the  '  out'  colour  to  the  public." 
Despite  the  popularity  of  the  Indicator  in  England,  one  find-  it  hard 
10  iuQ  how  ihere  can  be  any  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Open  Sholf  System,  combined  with  the  modem  charging  system  of 
cards  and  trays. 

The  iirst  English  public  library  to  adopt  the  Open  Shelf  System, 
or  "  Ofui!  Access"  as  it  is  called  in  England,  was  that  at  Clerkenwell, 
^vhnse  lil  nirian,  ^Ir,  James  P.  Brown,  was'  sent  over  to  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  by  his  unusually  generous 
;=nd  f;ir-sighttd  Library  Cominittee,  to  study  modern  American  library 
itit  tlux]-.  Mr.  BrowTi  prefers  tlm  lorrii  "safeguarded  access''  as  applied 
to  the  Open  Slielf  System,  it  beings  he  considers,  more  accurate,  since 
it  is  admitted  that  various  checks  on  readers  and  })orrowers  are  neces- 
sary. At  Clerkenwell  the  system  applies  to  the  cireulatin<r.  1)iit  not 
to  the  reference  library.  The  public  "  enter  the  library  at  one  side 
of  an  enclosed  roimter  in  w]n"(  li  an  assistant  is  piact  d.  and  leave  witli 
him  ihe  books  Ihey  are  returning.  After  choosing  a  volume  from 
the  opm  shelves  they  ])riiig  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  counter,  where 
it  h'  booked  for  them,  and  they  then  leave  the  library  by  a  différent 
door  from  the  one  by  which  they  entered.  The  book-shelves  are  placed 
ecd  on  wiih  ilie  i>sue  (ontiior,  *o  that  an  assistant  slafionod  there 
«dansée  beuvc-en  each,  and  haâ  full  control  of  the  whole  library." 

.\  limited  form  of  "open  acco??  **  waF  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Puldic 
Library  a  few  years  ago,  but  has  since  been  discontinued  on  account  of 
The  lo?.«  of  the  books.  That  this  loss  was  not  due  to  any  weal-mess  iji  the 
-ystem  ~o  n  urh  as  to  defective  supervision,  is  proved,  by  the  fact 
that  the  ijooks  were  shelved  in  alcoves,  where  anything  like  adequate 
supervision  would  be  impossible. 

The  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  Croydon  Public  Library, 
where  it  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory,  the  library  building  having 
been  arranged  fo  suit  the  system. 

In  the  Wigan  Free  Library,  a  sjiocial  building  for  boys  was  opened 
in  1895,  and  b^re  also  a  system  of  open  shelving  has  been  adopted. 

At  St.  Martin's,  London,  open  access  is  in  vogue,  but,  reversing 
the  Clerkenwell  plan,  it  applies  only  to  the  reference  department.  An 
ingenious  device  is  also  in  use  here  to  keep  readers  informed  as  to 
recent  additions  to  the  library.  It  is  known  as  the  "  wheel  catalogue," 
and  is  placed  under  glazed  portions  oi  the  counter.   By  means  of 
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a  lever  it  is  made  to  revolve  and  bring  euoeesnvelj  into  view  a  long 
list  of  new  book-titles  arranged  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel. 

At  Birmingham  a  limited  form  of  open  accest»  is  in  operation,  a 
large  number  of  works  of  ref erence,  now  filling  nearly  fifty  shelves, 
being  made  free  to  the  public.  This  system  applies  also  to  the  Aber^ 
deen  Librarj'. 

At  Cardiff,  in  Wales,  the  open  shelf  system  has  been  tried  in  four 
of  the  branche;",  but  unfortunately  the  plan  has  been  abused  by 
systematic  book  thievea  and  (  on^equently  *li m  dited. 

The  general  experience,  both  in  the  I'nited  States  and  England, 
seems  to  have  been  that,  with  proper  precautions,  the  loss  of  books  is 
very  small.  The  experience  of  ihc  Boston  Publie  Library  has  certainly 
been  very  unfortunate,  for  out  of  a  juvenile  library  of  5,000  boolcs, 
several  hundred  were  lost  in  one  year,  but  this  was  admittedly  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  reasonable  supervision.  The  Minneapolis  Public  Library, 
on  the  other  hand,  ii^piied  f^everal  hundred  "free  access**  permits  in  a 
year,  and  only  Jost  three  volume  from  the  reference  shelves  and  a 
few  odd  numbers  of  periodicals.  The  experience  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  has  been  practically  the'  same.  The  losses  from  English 
libraries  adopting  the  system  have  as  a  rule  heon  very  insignificant — 
at  Clerkenwell  about  three  volumes  in  a  year.  At  the  British  Museum 
experience  has  shown  that  the  only  books  at  all  likely  to  be  purloined 
arc  the  :^niall  portable  volumes,  of  comparatively  slight  value.  Until 
recently  a  set  of  "Murray's  Guides"  wa^  placed  in  the  reading  room 
of  thi'  ,Museu>!!  f'.r  the  u>^-  "f  readers,  hut  tlies^'  "used  to  vanish — nor 
quite  i?r(rtrri  >iin  I  nMy — nhotit  the  month  of  Ancni^t.  nnf^  r -flier  remair 
away,  or  come  back  in  October  stained  with  nuieh  trouble."  Now 
"Mnrrnv"  roHines  upon  a  remote  shelf,  and  one  must  send  an 
attendant  for  hini. 

On  the  whole,  tlie  ()i>en  Shelf  System  would  seem  to  have  come 
to  stay.  Tt  is  only  from  I  lie  lUirarian's  point  of  view,  as  custodian  of 
the  books,  that  there  can  be  anv  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
plan.  From  the  reader^K  standpoint  the  system  is  one  of  in*  >i  iniaV-k- 
benefit.  And  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
convenience  of  librarians  or  libraricfe  that  is  to  bo  considered,  but' a lx)Vt> 
all  the  eonvenience  and  benefit  of  the  public,  for  whom  solely  th< 
public  lilirary  exists.  As  Mr.  George  lies,  a  New  York  librarian,  very 
justly  said,  "only  when  the  full  eatnloonie.  whatever  its  form,  ai' ' 
the  shelves  themselves  are  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  public,  does  the 
public  iibraiy  fully  stand  by  the  promise  of  its  open  door."  * 

*  The  Open  Sholf.  or  Opon  A cr ?.«;.«?,  system  has  been  very  widely  dlaeuMeU 
burins  the  put  few  years.  The  foUowing  references  are  merely  suatestlve. 
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Loan  or  Cuarqihq  Sybxbm. 

The  primary  requisites  of  any  system  for  keeping  a  record  of 
boois  borrowed  in  a  public  libraiy,  are  speed,  gimplioitj,  and  the 
minlirnitn  of  trouble  to  the  borrower.  In  some  libraries  readers  are 
driren  away  by  unneeeasaiy  and  exasperating  "red-tape^;  and  in 
others  the  efficiency  of  the  library  is  sacrificed  to  the  impatience  of 
borrowers.  Either  extreme  is  in  the  long  ran  fatal  to  the  growth 
and  efficiency  of  the  library.  And  yet  it  is  not  always  easy  to  attain 
that  happy  medium  which  should  be  the  aim  of  every  right-minded 
librarian.  Borrowers  am  not  always  patient  and  reasonable  —  as 
instance  thp  cnse  of  Mr.  Carlyie,  already  referred  to — and  the  tempta- 
tion is  doubtless  often  strong  upon  the  weU-meaning  librarian  to 
sacrifice  accuracy  and  thoroughness  upon  the  altar  of  popular  favour. 

The  oldest  of  the  various  systems  at  present  in  use  for  charging 
l)Ooks,  is  what  is  known  as  the  Ledger  System.  In  this  system  — 
^hich  is  widely  n-n  ]  in  English,  Australian  and  Canadian  libraries, 
a?  well  as  on  the  Continent, — the  record  of  books  borrowed  and  bor- 
rower?* names  is  kept  in  a  ledger,  each  borrower  having  a  separate 
paire.  When  a  book  is  taken  out,  the  number  is  entered  on  the  proper 
page,  with  the  flate,  and  when  the  book  returns,  the  charge  is  can- 
Hied.  A  day-book  is  frequently  us^d  with  ihh  «y^-tem.  for  the  ?akp 
of  speedy  charging.  The  advanta^res  of  the  system  are  its  permanent 
form,  compactness,  speed,  and  the  fact  that  each  borrower's  record 

and  do  not  pretend  to  cover  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  tmy  approach 

to  exhaustîveness: — 

"Papers  Prf>rmred  for  tlio  WorI<i'8  Libniry  ('on^rew,"  edited  by  M«lvil 
Dewey.   Washingtom,  18&6.   pp.  737.  924.  979,  989,  993. 

-  College  Library  Administration."  by  Prof.  Otto  H.  Robloaon,  in  "  Report 
OB  Publie  Ubraries  In  the  United  States.*'  Washington,  1876.  p.  51ft. 

7th  Ammal  Report  <18M)  Home  i:ducat!on  Department  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.   pp.  79,  84,  90,  152.  251. 

"Freedom  In  Public  Libraries,"  by  Wdlliam  Howard  Brett,  5n  "  Trana- 
tctions  and  Proceedings,  International  Library  Conference."  London,  1898. 

Dûmr  Ubtnary  Haad-Sook.'*  pp.  14,  80. 
"  'fha  Pree  Ubraxy,"  by  J.  J.  Ogle.  Ijondon,  1897.  p.  101. 
"  Library  Administration,"  by  J.  Macfarlane.  London,  1898.  pp.  78,  208. 

21L 

"Library  Coratructlon,"  by  F.  J.  Burgoyne.  London,  1897.  pp.  169.  187, 

Hi.  no. 

LOrsry  VesmsJ,  V.  8,  p.  241  (Foster),  V.  18.  p.  86  (Cornell),  V.  16,  pp.  100, 
103,  m-4,  197-8,  229-81,  296  (Symposium  on  Open  Access).  V.  18,  pp.  888-8  (Hlg- 

«1nso«n>,  297-300  (N.T.  Lfb.  Club),  etc.,  etc. 

Library  Notes,  V.  2,  p.  216.  VI  12,  p.  189.  V.  18,  p.  181,  V.  24,  C136-42,  etc.,  etc. 
Tie  htkrary  (London),  Ser.  2,  V.  1  (Dec,  1899),  pp.  48-62. 
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Slaiidfe  by  it>t'ir.  There  are,  however,  iiiiiny  weakiu'ï^^es  in  the  «ystem, 
chief  of  whit  h  i-  ihe  i>ractieal  iiuposdbility  of  obtaining  from  it  any 
iuformatioli  us  to  a  given  book. 

A  modification  of  the  Leds^er  Svstom  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Tenipiirary  Slip  Syeteui.  Tlie  fclip.-  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
tlic  pages  of  the  ledger,  with  the  advantage  that  more  than  one  person 
ifi  i\  lu'  engaged  in  cliarging  and  discharging  books.  The  slips  are 
an.iiigetl  in  trays  or  in  jtigi onhules  iu  any  of  three  w^ays:  (1  )  with  guide 
canls  or  blocks  for  eucli  diu,  making  practically  a  daybook;  (2)  by 
borrowers  name  or  number,  making  an  account  with  the  borrower; 
or,  (3)  by  call  uuuibcr,  making  an  at  ct)unt  with  the  book.  A  sugges- 
tion has  l>een  made  that  by  means  of  a  carbon  i>aper,  such  as  i.^  used 
by  clerks  in  a  dry-goods  store,  an  extra  copy  of  eacli  slip  might  be 
niaâe,  and  thus  two  records  would  l  e  jjosbible,  one  arranged  by  bor- 
rowers and  the  other  by  books. 

The  system  most  used  in  American  libraries  is  the  Card  System. 
This  is  a  furthe}*  development  of  the  Temporary  Slip  System.  The 
record,  being  on  dnrahle  cards,  is  permanent  rather  than  temporary. 
In  other  respects  the  system  is  snbstantially  the  same.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however^  there  are  two  card  systems  —  the  Single  Card  Sys- 
tem and  the  Two  Card  System.  The  advantages  of  the  former  over 
the  Temporary  Slip  System  are  comparatively  slight;  but  the  Two 
Card  System  has  many  important  advantages.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  altogether  satisfactory  system  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
There  are  two  sets  of  cards  —  borrowers'  and  book  cards,  the  latter 
kept  usually  in  date  order.  The  system  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
variations,  but  the  arrangement  generally  used  is  that  in  which  the 
borrower's  card  records  the  call  number  and  date,  and  the  book  card 
the  borrower's  number  and  date.  When  a  book  is  returned,  the  dating 
slip  in  it  and  the  date  of  the  borrower's  card  are  compared,  and  if  the 
same,  the  latter  is  marked  witih  the  date  of  return  and  handed  back, 
while  the  book  card  is  looked  up  by  means  of  the  number  in  the  book, 
the  date  of  return  is  tinted  on  it,  the  card  placed  in  a  pocket  on  the 
inside  cover  of  the  book,  or  in  a  card  indicator,  and  the  book  returned 
to  the  shelves. 

The  indicator,  so  widely  used  in  English  libraries,  must  also  be 
mentioned  among  charging  systems.  There  are  a  number  of  forms, 
and  a  description  of  the  most  popular,  known  as  the  Gotgreave,''  U 
given  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

A  feature  that  is  common  to  some  of  the  indicators  as  well  as  the 
card  systems,  is  the  movable  date  register  or  tray.  The  date  register 
of  the  indicator  has  :'leven  columns  for  books  not  overdue,  and  one 
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for  OTerdae  books.  The  date  tray  has  fourteen  compartments  for  the 
former,  and  one  for  the  latter. 

The  trays  move  from  right  to  left,  and  as  to-day's  cimilatioQ 
becomes  yesterday's,  its  tray  is  moved  one  space  to  the  left,  wihile  the 
fourteenth  tray  shows  that  all  cards  left  in  it  represent  books  one  day 
overdue,  and  the  delinquents  can  thus  be  promptly  notified. 

Some  year^  ago  a  list  was  prepared  by  the  librarian  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Library,  and  published  in  the  Lihranj  Journal,  of  '30 
questions  answered  by  the  charging  system  of  that  librarv.  Of  these 
questions,  it  may  be  noted  that  only  those  relating  to  Ijorrowers  can 
a«  a  rule  be  answered  by  the  Ledger  System.  Tlhree  or  four  additional 
questions  may  be  answered  by  the  Temporary  Slip  System,  and  the 
Sinijle  Card  System.  The  Two  Card  System  answer?  nearly  all. 
The  list  is  as  follows  (the  additions  in  bracket?  having  been  added  by 
Miss  Plummer,  of  the  Pratt  Institute,  in  a  paper  on  "Loan  Sys- 
tems   :  — 

1.  1°  a  crivf  n  book  out  ? 

2.  If  out,  who  bae  it  ? 
a.  Wli«n  4td  ht  take  It  ? 

4.  When  ifl  it  to  be  Bent  for  ae  overdue  ? 
L.   tias  the  book  ever  been  out  ? 

6.  Hnw  many  times  and  has  the  ]>i>ok  bf*on  out  ? 

7.  How  many  (and  whal)  books  wtre  Issurii  on  a  «ivetj  (l;iy  ? 
7a.  How  many  (and  \vthal)  bookts  are  due  on  a  given  ùa,y  t 

How  many  (and  what)  books  In  each  olass  were  ieeued  on  a  stven  day? 
9i  Row  many  C*nd  what)  hooka  are  now  out.  charged  to  borrowers  ? 
10    I  Tow  many  (and  what)  books  are  at  the  bindery  ? 

11.  Haa  a  certain  book  bwn  rebound,  and  When  ? 

12.  What  books  ttiave  been  discarded  ? 

13.  Does  the  circulation  of  a  diiscarded  book  warrant  Its  beingr  replaced  ? 

14.  Has  a  stven  borrower  a  book  charged  to  him  ? 
14a.  (How  many  iNNiks  are  charged  to  him  ?) 

14b.  (What  books  are  charprd  to  him  ?) 

15.  How  many  rKT?on?  have  m>u  l>()oks  charged  to  th»'ni 

16.  Are  these  the  persons  who  registered  earliest  ur  latest  V 

17.  How  often  has  a  borrower  made  use  of  the  library  ? 

18.  Hoe  ft  borrower  bad  a  gtveor  book  before  T 

19.  What  has  heen  the  character  of  the  borrower's  reading  ? 

20.  Is  the  borrower's  card  ?tl!î  fn  force  and  used  ? 
20a.  (Has  this  person  a  right  to  draw  books  ?) 

Quittions  10,  11  and  12  are  answered,  in  most  libraries,  by  a  reference  to 
the  Accesisloti  Book. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  tht-  Anieii-  an  Library  Association  for  lîioa,  pp. 
-H,  will  be  found  an  admirable  historical  treatment  of  Charging  System*,  in 
the  United  States,  by  Mr.  BL  J.  Carr.  In  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Carr's  report  Is 
given  a  blbltogmphy  of  Charging  Systems  from  18*6  to  1888.  The  subject  has 
been  frequently  dealt  with  since  1888  in  the  AmerU^n  Librwrif  «fosmef.  See  : 
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FUKCTlOliS  Of  A  LiBBABIAK. 

Nowhere  ig  tlje  difference  more  marked  betwcen  the  old  and  new 
conceptions  of  librarians^hip,  than  in  the  duties  of  the  librarian,  his 
attitude  towards  the  lilirary  and  In.-  attitude  towards  the  public. 
Under  the  old  dispensation  tlie  librarian  was  merely  a  custodian  of 
books.  Books  were  few;  readers  were  fewer;  the  librarian  had  very 
little  to  do,  and  was  estimated  accordingly.  He  was  considered  to  be, 
and  as  a  natter  of  fact  generally  was,  a  comparatively  nsele&B  member 
of  society.  One  John  Duric  published  a  little  book,  in  1650,  "  Tbe 
Heformed  LîbraTÎe-Keeper,"  in  which  he  drew  a  very  unflattering 
picture  oi  the  librarians  of  bis  day.  They  subordinate/'  he  says, 
**all  the  adyantages  of  their  places  to  purchase  mainly  two  things 
thereby,  viz.,  an  eaaie  subsistence,  and  some  credit  in  comparison 
with  others;  nor  is  the  last  much  regarded,  if  the  first  may  be  had.*' 
He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  what  he  considers  the  *^  proper  charge 
of  the  Honorarie  Librarie-keeper,''  to  wit,  ''to  keep  the  pablick  stock 
of  learning,  which  is  in  Books  and  Manuscripts,  to  inereaa  it,  and  to 
propose  to  others  in  the  waie  which  may  be  most  useful  unto  all''; 
from  which  one  gathers  that  John  Durie  was  a  man  scTeral  hundred 
years  in  advance  of  his  age.  Among  other  things,  he  recommended 
a  "  Catalogue  of  Additionale,^  to  be  printed  every  three  years. 

An  English  librarian  of  our  own  times,  Ifo.  Henry  Bradshaw^ 
giTCB  in  a  single  sentence  an  admirable  definition  of  the  ideal  librarian. 
"A  Ubranan,"  he  says»  is  one  who  earns  his  living  by  attending  to  the 
wants  of  ihoee  for  whose  use  the  library  under  his  charge  existe;  his 
primary  duty  beings  in  the  widest  possible  sense  of  the  phrase,  to  save 
the  time  of  thofie  who  seek  hie  services.^'  And  to  thia  might  be  added 
the  qualification  suggested  by  an  American  librarian,  Ifrs.  M.  A. 
Sanders — herself  a  striking  example  of  the  success  of  her  theory  — 
"the  librarian  should  meet  the  reader  in  the  position  of  a  host 
or  hoetess  welcoming  a  guest.'' 

Unfortunately,  even  in  these  latter  days  there  are  not  wanting 
people,  and  educated  people  too,  whose  conception  of  the  librarian 
and  his  work  is  a  conception  that  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century.  According  to  their  idea,  his  chief  duty  consists  in 
handing  books-  over  a  counter  to  the  libraiT's  customers.  How  sur- 
prised th^  would  be  to  be  told  that  the  conscientious  librarian— tbe 
librarian  who  has  the  best  interests  of  his  library  at  heart-ogives,  and 
must  give,  not  an  hour  or  two  daily,  but  his  whole  waking  thouj^ta, 

1889,  14:  213-14;  1899,  14:  46S-9:  1S89.  14:  2S1;  1S91,  16:  232;  1891,  IS:  C61-2;  18»],  16: 
24$;  1881.  IS:  884*4;  1888, 18:  42. 
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to  the  innumerable  probleiDB  that  confront  him  from  morning  till 
night.  Trained  intelligence^  a  genuine  love  for  and  wide  knowledge 
of  good  literature,  business  acumen^  native  courtesy  and  helpfulness, 
tact  and  discrimination,  a  good  nioniory,  patience,  breadth  of  view; 
these  are  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  successful  modem 
librarian.  The  day  has  hap|»ily  gone  when  the  office  of  a  librarian 
was  merely  a  refuge  for  some  broken-down  politician^  unanccessful 
school-teacher,  or  man  who  had  made  a  failure  of  his  profe^ion, 
whatever  it  might  be.  Librarinnship  is  now  an  honourable  profession, 
the  world  over.  Careful  study  and  preparation  is  rec^uired  of  those 
who  aspire  to  the  poaition  either  of  a  librarian  or  library  assistant; 
and  it  ia  even  hcgixuung  to  be  recognised  by  Library  Committees  that 
a  man  or  a  woman  poaaesaing  the  requisite  qualifications  is  entitled  to 
a  fair  remuneration. 

We  are  merely  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
public  libraries.  What  the  present  century  may  see,  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  and  broadening  their  mission  as  factors  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  community,  it  would  be  difficult  to  foretell,  but  that  that 
influence  will  be  deep  and  lasting,  everyone  who  has  studied  the  recent 
development  of  public  libraries,  especially  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  must  feel  heartily  assured. 

APPENDIX. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  subject  of  Canadian  libraries,  the  writer  prepared  a  list  of  ques- 
tions, ▼hich  were  submitted  to  the  llbrariana  of  all  the  more  important 
pnUic  libraiieB  throughout  the  Dominion.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
theae  offieers,  very  complete  answers  have  been  secured  to  the  several 
questions  submitted,  the  substance  of  which  will  be  found  below. 

Ko  attempt  has  been  made  to  procure  data  from  all  the  Ontario 
libraries,  of  which  lihe  last  Beport  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
that  Province  (1901)  records  438  in  existence,  divided  into  803  Public 
Libraries^  and  139  ''Free  libraries,''  but  a  certain  number  of  the 
larger  and  more  representative  Ontario  libraries  were  (^elected,  as  to 
which  somewhat  fuller  particulars  have  been  procured  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  tables  of  the  Education  Report.   These  latter  tables  ron- 

A  ■•rtca  of  worlot  that  ym  be  found  of  incatlmable  advanuge  to  Itbrariaiu. 
library  awtetants.  and  thoM  wbo  may  bè  prepaiinc  tbeimelTM  for  the  pro- 

f*»flBior.  !«  Tile  TAhrary  Beritn,  rditpd  "h^-  "Dr.  PJ^hnrd  <lTrnf»M.  formerly  of  the 
Biitlyh  Musfiini.  Thi»  mrU-^  !s  In  five  volumee,  eech  devoted  to  a  particular 
brancb  of  llbrarj'  work  :  constnictlon,  admiiUstratlon,  etc  The  books  are 
pQbUfhed  by  Ocorge  All«n»  l^ondon»  Bnaland. 
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tain  a  statoniont  of  receipts,  expenditure,  balance  on  hand,  number  of 
members,  number  of  volumes  in  library,  number  of  volumes  issufd. 
number  of  newspapt  rs  and  periodicals,  assets,  and  liabilities,  for  each 
of  the  Ontario  libraries  reportin^r  to  the  Department.  The  list  of 
questions  which  I  submitted  was  as  follows:  — 

WhfTi  was  irbrary  firPt  f stabllshed  ■! 
Is  it  m  a  special  building,  or  where  ? 
How  to  It  «upported  ? 
m&t  to  the  total  Income  ? 
How  nwii7  on  the  staff  ? 
What  f*nlnri<>!i  paid  ? 
Have  you  any  branches  ? 
How  m«ny  aesisiants  i  n  each  ? 
How  many  books  at  present  ? 
How  many  pamphlets  f 

What  catalogTiPs  uwd— card,  printed*  or  mS4luscript  ? 

What  sypteni  of  claFslfication  ? 

Do  you  prefer  any  other  system  ? 

Do  you  use  any  sad  If  so,  what  indicator  ? 

Do  you  publtoh  bulletins  of  new  books— 

On  a  board  la  the  Ubrary  ? 

Or  in  the  new-apa per?»  ? 
Have  you  any  spf'*  ial  rule  for  buying  firtion  ? 
What  is  your  unnuul  circulatloa  of  books  ? 
How  does  droulatkm  of  Action  compare  with  total  circulation  ? 
Do  you  permit  readers  to  have  access  to  the  dielires  ? 
Do  you  approve  of  It  ? 
Is  your  llbrarv  oy^n  on  Sunday  ? 
Have  you  any  «ptî<i»l  provision  In  your  library — 

For  children  ? 

For  school  puplto  ? 
Have  you  any  comiectloa  with  the  public  schools  t 
Have  you  any  special  collections  of  books  ? 
Do  you  keep  scrap-bookp.  for  clippings,  prints,  etc.  ? 
Are  theiv  any  fittings  or  other  conveniences  peculiar  to  your  library  Î 

Outside  the  province  of  Ontario,  there  arc  at  present  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  free  public  libraries  in  the  Dominion.  These  are 
at  St.  John,  N.B.,  Chatham,  N.B.,  Halifax,  N.S.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Vancouver,  B.C..  and  New  Westminster,  B.C.  To 
these  have  beon  added  two  endowed  free  libraries,  the  Fraser  Institute, 
Montreal,  and  the  Portland  Library,  St.  John,  N.B. 
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It  will  be  Been  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  qrstem  of  dasuâ- 
cation  in  most  general  use — if  it  may  be  dignified  irith  the  name 
of  a  syetem^is  the  oœ  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department  of 
Ontario.  Sereral  libranes  ru»  ayitems  of  their  own,  generally  a  simple 
alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors  under  a  few  general  ^ragfc 
The  Bewey  Decimal  System  is  used  in  the  Hamiltcm  Library^  thé 
Citizens'  Libraxy  of  Halifax,  the  London  PubUo  Ltbrary,  and,  in 
a  modified  form,  in  the  Beferenoe  Department  of  the  Toronto  Public 
It  is  also  used  in  soTeral  Canadian  college  libraries.  Cutter's  Expan- 
sive System  is  used  in  only  one  Canadian  library,  that  of  McGill 
University. 

The  great  majoril^  of  Canadian  libraries  use  a  printed  catalogue 
with  periodical  supplements.  Card  catalogues  are  used  in  the  F^aaer 
Institute,  Montréal»  in  the  Befersnoe  Department  of  the  Toronto 
Library,  and,  in  coisjunetioii  with  a  printed  eatalogue^  at  London, 
Brockville,  St  Thomas,  and  in  one  or  two  other  Ontario  libraries. 

Hie  consensus  of  opinion  among  Canadian  librarians  and  library 
committees  seems  to  be  somewhat  divided  on  the  question  of  permit- 
ting readers  to  have  access  to  the  shelves,  under  what  is  known  as 
the  Open  Shelf,  or  Open  Access,  System.  The  system  has  heea 
adopted,  under  various  restrictions,  in  the  following  libraries:  — 
Berlin  (to  all  books  except  fiction  and  juTenile),  D.mdas  (to  a  limited 
extent),  Ëlora,  Halifax  (for  reference  purposes  only),  Hamilton  (under 
certain  restrictions),  Niagara,  Paris,  Sarnia  (not  at  present^  but  pro- 
pose doing  so  In  new  library),  Stratford  (absolutely  unrestricted, 
except  as  to  fiction  and  juvenile),  and  Victoria.  Vancouver  replies: 
"  The  open  access  system  was  tried  here  and  found  Tery  unsatisfactory." 
It  might  be  added  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  college  libraries 
of  Canada,  students  are  permitted  to  hare  either  full  or  partial  access 
to  the  book  shelves. 

Another  important  point  upon  which  information  was  obtained, 
is,  whether  any  special  provision  is  made  for  children,  or  school 
pupils.  Tlere,  again,  opinion  seems  to  be  somewhat  divided,  although 
it  may  at  once  be  said  that,  in  the  sense  of  the  larger  and  fully  organ- 
ized children's  departments  of  United  States  libraries,  there  is  at 
present  no  Buch  thing  as  special  provision  for  children  in  Canadian 
libraries  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  no  room?  specially  constructed  and 
Bet  apart  for  rhildren,  no  fittings  or  furniture  specially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  cliiMr-  n,  no  lil'rary  attendants  whose  special  duty  it  is 
to  look  after  the  wants  of  the  children.  ?ind,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  no  attempt  to  provide  a  special,  carefully  selectt  d  and  class- 
ified, juvenile  section  in  the  library,  with  its  own  catalogues.  The 
public  library  of  Victoria  provides     certain  library  shelves  for 
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children's  books,  to  be  selected  but  not  read  in  the  library"';  Van- 
couver has  no  special  proTÎaîon  for  children  at  présent»  bnt  intends 
to  do  so  in  the  new  building  now  under  oonstmetion  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie'';  at  St.  Thomas  *'the  Board  has  placed 
books  in  the  schools  for  sapplementary  reading,  under  the  teachers' 
supervision^;  Berlin  replies:  "Not  at  present,  but  in  our  new  bidld- 
mg,  whicih  is  being  bnilt  this  summer^  a  children's  department  will 
be  indoded";  Lindsay  has  ''a  special  collection  of  juTsnile  hooks» 
specially  dassifted**;  Brockville  would  haye  special  provision  if  we 
hsd  proper  accommodation'';  Samia  also  pleads  "lack  of  room"; 
Bi.  John,  N.B.,  has  no  special  provision,  but  ''aims  at  it";  Stratford 
■-is  arranging  for  a  specisl  children's  reading-room  in  the  new 
building.*' 

So  far,  only  one  Canadian  library  has  reached  the  stsge  where 
the  establishment  of  branches  becomes  necessary  or  desirable. 
Toronto  possesses  five  flourishing  branches,  in  connection  with  the 
central  reference  and  dreulating  library. 

Indicators,  generally  a  simplified  form  of  the  "Cotgreave^"  are 
used  in  the  following  libraries:  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Berlin, 
Grand  Trunk  (Montreal),  Brockville  and  Collingwood;  Vancouver 
"intends  to  procure  one,"  while  St.  John  replies,  ''No,  they  are 
obsolete." 

The  Citizens'  Free  Library  of  Halifax  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  Canadian  libraries  by  possessing  a  bindery  of  its  own,  in  which 
all  necessary  binding  and  repairing  is  done.  The  binder  receives 
(34.66  per  month,  and  an  assistant  gets  $13.00  per  month. 
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H. — The  Underground  Railway. 
W.  H.  WiTHBOW,  M.A.,  D.D. 

(^Helald  May  1^02.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  OanadJan  patriotism  to  knovr  ^t  trnong  the 
Teiy  fint  Iawb  enacted  liy  the  newly  organized  pzorince  of  Upper 
Canada  was  one  for  the  abolition  of  daTery.  In  the  year  1793  the 
OMiBcripi  fathen  of  the  new  eommonwealth,  homespun  dad  fanners 
'or  merchants  from  the  plough  or  store,  with  a  large  vision  of  the 
fotare,  passed  an  act  which  forbade  the  fnrUierimtroduction  of  dares 
•ad  made  providon  for  the  gradual  onancipation  of  all  slave  bom 
childrsn  in  the  province.  Dr.  Seadding  thus  describes  the  pictnresqne 
sDiroimduigB  of  the  scene: 

^  We  see  them  adjonming  to  the  open  air  from  their  straightened 
dismber  at  Navy  Hall,  and  eondncting  the  bosiness  of  the  young 
proTince  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  introducing  the  English 
Code  and  Trial  by  Jnzy»  decredng  roads,  and  prohibiting  the  spread 
of  slavery;  while  a  boulder  of  the  drift,  lifting  itself  np  through  the 
nstard  turf,  serves  as  a  desk  for  the  recording  derk."  ^ 

From  that  time  onward  till  the  abolition  of  Slavery'  in  the 
American  "Republic,  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  ycaT=^.  CaTi^irlrL  Avas 

*  Prevtous  to  tbto  date,  lumever*  liord  M aosfleld  had  deelared.  In  1771; 
'*^cliuia«  baa  ceased  In  Waaland,  and  it  cannot  be  revived.    The  air  of 

En^Und,"  he  said,  "baa  lonir  been  too  pure  for  a  slave,  and  every  man  is 
free  who  breathes  it.  Eh'ery  man  who  romea  into  England  la  entitled  to  fthe 
protection  of  Bnglish  law,  whatever  oppression  he  may  heretofore  have  suf- 
féred.  and  whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  his  skin:  Qu-amvls  iUe  nlger,  quam- 
Tts  tn  cnndldua  eesee." 

Oowper,  ttie  British  poet  of  the  slave,  tnmslated  this  dictum  into  verse 
that  thrillsd  the  ave:— 

"  fllavsa  cannot  bresAhe  In  Sngland  :  If  their  lunga 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 
They  toncb  our  country  and  their  ahaokles  fall." 

Btm  earller»  In  the  very  opening  yearn  of  the  elahteentb  century,  Chief 
Justice  Holt  had  affirmed  that  **«s  soon  as  a  negro  comes  into  Bngland  he  le 
ftee;  one  may  be  a  villein  in  England,  fbut  not  a  slave  "  ;  and  later  :  "In 
Enerland  there  is  no  puch  thing  aa  a  slave,  and  a  ibuman  being  never  was 
considered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price." 

•  On  September  22nd,  1862,  President  Lincoln  announced  that  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1863.  "  all  persons  héld  aa  slaves  within  any  state  or  desig- 

Sec  II.,  1008.  4. 
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the  place  of  refuge  for  many  thoiwands  of  fugitives  from  bondage. 
The  lone  north  star  was  the  cynosure  of  their  watching  eyes.  On 
nianv  a  midnight  march  it  guided  their  footsteps  till  they  reached 
our  shores.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  30,000  nogro  slaves  found 
freedom  in  Canada.  These  were  helped  on  their  way  to  the  land  of 
liberty  by  a  philanthropic  organization  known  as  the  Underground 
Railway.  Of  this  organization,  of  its  methods,  its  results,  and  some 
of  its  principal  agents,  we  purpose  in  this  paper  to  give  some  account. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  operations  of  the  Underground 
Eailway  "  had  to  be  conducted  in  secret.  Few  details  of  its  w  ork 
were  placed  on  record.  Its  agents  for  very  practical  reasons  did 
good  by  stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame."  They  lived  in  an 
atmosj)here  of  suspicion  and  espionage.  When  discovered  they  were 
marked  men,  exposed  to  punishment  by  the  law,  and  were  subject  to 
extra  judicial  disabilities,  annoyance  and  persecution,  and  were  some- 
times done  to  death  as  martyrs  of  liberty.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  therefore  meagre.  It  is  scattered  through  reports  of  legal 
trials,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and  a  number  of  books  and 
Bketchefi,  remmiscence  and  biography.  A  few  XJndeigroimd  Bâilway 
agents  were  indiscreet  enough  to  commit  to  writing  the  record  of 
their  operations^  some  of  which,  for  a  time  preserved,  it  was  found 
necessaiy  to  destroy.  NeverthelesB,  a  number  of  works  have  been 
compiled  on  this  subjc.  t. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  is  StilFs  Underground  Railway 
Becords,^  a  large  rolnme  of  780  pages,  which  appeared  in  1873  and  a 
second  edition  in  1883.  Mr.  Still  for  some  years  before  the  war  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  had  much 
personal  intercourse  with  the  fugitives  whom  he  harboured  and  helped 
to  Canada.  Levi  Coffin,  an  apoetle  of  abolition,  a  distingtdshed  mem- 
ber of  an  uncompromising  anti-slavery  family,  has  written  a  large 
volume  of  Teminiscences  of  the  stiiring  events  in  which  he  was 
so  prominent.  Theodore  Parker,  of  Boston,  an  active  abolitioniat, 
made  a  large  collection  of  manuseript  and  printed  documents  on  thia 
subject  which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Boston  Public  library. 

That  philanthropic  Canadian,  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Roes,  wh  ^  Tvore 
a  brave  part  in  aidmg  the  escape  of  fugitives,  has  in  his  "RecoU 
lection  and  Experiences  of  an  Abolitionist  "  recorded  many  stirring 

nated  part  of  a  state,  the  people  whereof  should  then  be  In  rebellion,  should 
be  then,  thenoefcn-ward,  and  forever  free."  It  was  not.  indeed.  tlU  Jane  tSrd. 
18SI.  thsit  «n  Jaws  for  the  rendlbton  of  slav^  to  th<^\r  mn^nc^m  TN*^re  perx-vled. 
nnfl  on  January  Slat,  1865,  by  a  conatltutlonal  amendment,  slavery  ^\aa  for- 
mally abolished  througihout  the  entire  Union,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment 
of  the  constitution  absolutely  forbade  compensation  belnv  made  either  by  th 
TTMted  States  or  by  any  states 
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incidents  of  the  anti-slavery  campaign.  The  biographies  of  Fred 
Douglass,  Josiah  Henson,  Austin  Stewurd  and  other  escaped  slaves, 
also  describe  many  pyersonal  incidents  and  adventures.  A  very  viva- 
cious volume  entitled  "  Heroes  in  Homespun/*  by  Ascot  Hope  (Robert 
Hope  Moncrief),  gives  vivid  pictures  of  the  prolonged  anti-slavery 
strujargle.  The  investigations  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  on  tlie  condition 
of  the  refugees  \u  Canada  after  thp  Seop<!i=ion  War  were  very  pains- 
taking and  exhaustive,  and  his  book  on  the  subject  gives  much  valu- 
able information.  Other  memoirs,  biographies,  local  histories  and  magji- 
zine  and  newspaper  articles  describe  various  aspects  of  the  ^eat  moral 
crusade  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  succour  of  the  slave. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  "  TJncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
Underground  Railway  methods,  and  the  Key  to  that  work  furnishes 
corroborative  statements  vindicating  the  general  truthfulness  of  her 
novel  —  Levi  Coffin,  for  instance,  being  faithfully  portrayed  under  a 
pseudonym.  Several  of  the  anti-slavery  poems  by  Whittier,  Lowell 
ind  Longfellow  catch  their  inspiration  from  the  stirring  episodes  of 
tbu  great  xnoTement. 

The  lateety  beet  digested  and  most  comprebenaiTe  l>ook  on  this 
subject  ja  The  UndeigTOimd  Bailway  from  Slaveir  to  Freedom/'  by 
Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  Professor  of  European  History  in  Ohio  State  Uni- 
rersity.*  No  other  writer  has  so  carefully  investigated  the  sources 
of  information,  so  admirably  digested  the  Tast  mnltitade  of  facts  he 
has  discoTered  or  presented  tiiem  in  snch  a  luminons  manner  as  Pro- 
fessor Sieberi  To  his  vdnme  'and  to  those  of  sereral  of  the  other 
writers  referred  to  above  we  are  indebted  for  mach  of  the  data  of  this 
p^>er.  To  this  we  add  our  own  recollections  of  the  antebeUitm 
period,  onr  personal  acquaintance  with  not  a  few  fugitive  slaves  and 
our  intensely  interested  observation  of  the  stmgs^e  for  the  rendition 
of  Bobert  Anderson,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  dUbres  of  Canadian 
jurisprudence* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  such  law-abiding  and  peace-loving 
people  as  the  Friends  or  Quakers  should  be  such  active  agents  in  the 
violation  of  law  and  defiance  of  authority  involved  in  the  abduction, 
concealment  and  forwarding  to  their  destination  of  the  hunted  slaves. 
The  zealous  abolitionist  and  Underground  Railroad  agent,  to  use 
the  words  of  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University, 
argued  thus:  "In  aidinir  fuLrilivo  slaves  he  was  making  the  most 
efpr-tive  protf^t  arrain^t  the  continuance  of  clnvprv:  but  he  was  also 
doing  something  more  tari[^ble;  he  was  helping  the  oppressed,  he  was 
eluding  the  oppressor;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  enjoving  the  most 
romantic  and  exciting  amusement  open  to  men  who  had  high  moral 

*  Maemlllan  OomiMny.  New  Toi^k,  18S8.  Svo,  pp.  478. 
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standards.  He  waê  taking  risks,  defying  the  laws,  and  makmg  hira- 
Siili  liable  to  pumshment,  and  yet  could  glow  with  the  healthful 
pleasure  of  duty  done.  Above  all,"  he  add:?,  "  the  Undergri>uiid 
Kailroad  was  the  opportunity  for  the  bold  and  adventurous;  it  had 
the  excitement  of  piracy,  the  secrecy  of  burglary,  the  daring  of  insur- 
rection ,  to  the  pleasure  of  relieving  the  poor  negro's  sufferings  it 
added  the  triumph  of  snapping  one's  fingers  at  the  slave-catcher;  it 
developed  coolness,  mditference  lo  danger,  and  quickness  of  resource." 

Fred  Douglass,  hiraeelf  frequently  exposed  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  suocouring  the  fugitives,  writes:  "  I  never  did  more  congenial, 
attractive,  faficinating  and  satisfactory  work." 

Professor  Siebert  bas  recorded  the  names  of  over  three  tfaoiuaad 
persons  who  wera  engaged  in  this  heroic  work,  a  roll  of  honour  in 
which  its  members  might  well  be  prond  to  be  inscribed.  While  the 
rank  and  file  were  men  of  humble  birth  and  unknown  to  fame,  yet 
some  of  them  were  persons  of  high  position,  literary  culture,  or  heroic 
daring — men  who  won  ''glorious  infamy''  by  their  sufferings  for 
the  slave.  We  may  mention  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
Theodore  Parker,  Gerrit  Smith,  Joshua  Giddings,  Levi  Coffin,  Dr.  A. 
If.  Boss  and  many  others.  The  futile  effort  of  Brown,  of  Osawatomie, 
to  emancipate  the  daves  in  Virginia  led  to  his  execution  on  the  scaf • 
fold;  but  on  many  a  weary  march  and  by  many  a  lonely  camp  fire, 
the  armies  of  freedom  chanted  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Civil  War: 
''John  Brown's  body  lies  amouldering  in  the  grave,  but  his  soul  is 
marching  on."  Its  refrain,  too,  furnished  the  motive  for  the  noble 
battle  hymn  of  the  Republic. 

"  In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  Avaa  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  atory  In  hlB  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me  : 
As  -he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  moke  men  ftree. 
While  God  is  marching  on." 

The  historic  record  of  the  Quakers  as  unfaltering  friends  of 
liberty  and  uncompromising  foes  of  oppression  and  wrong,  as  heroic 
confessors  unto  blood  and  martyrs  unto  death  for  righteousness  and 
truth,  finds  further  illustration  in  their  connection  with  the  Under- 
ground  Bailway. 

From  very  early  times  in  the  history  of  slarery  the  bondman 
had  a  habit  of  seeking  his  liberty  when  he  found  an  opportunity.  It 
is  a  way  that  slaves  always  and  everywhere  have  had.  So  great  a 
loss  thus  accrued  to  the  ^ave  holders  of  the  American  Republic  that 
as  early  as  1793,  in  an  unconscious  irony  on  its  own  recent  struggle  for 
Independence,  Congress  passed  its  first  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
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fnm  that  time  down  io  the  dose  of  the  SeceedoiL  War  may  he 
CDoeidered  the  period  of  the  secret  modes  of  rescuiDg  the  slaye^  cul- 
unnating  in  the  well  organized  TTndeiKioimd  Bailway  with  its  many 
nmtes  and  branches.  The  fugitive  slaye  laws  were  from  time  to  time 
made  more  serere  in  their  penalties,  inTobing  not  only  heavy  fines, 
Imt  severe  imprisonment  These  laws  became  more  and  more  obnoz- 
«NU  to  the  abolitionists  as  violations  of  primal  human  rights,  of  the 
instincts  of  liberty,  and  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  bidepen- 
dence.  The  benign  provisions  of  the  ancient 'Hebrew  law  of  divine 
origin,  ''Thou  shalt  not  deliver  nnto  his  master  the  servant  which 
n  escsped  from  his  master  unto  thee,''  were  cited  as  good  rsasons  for 
misting  the  man>made  law  which  virtoally  made  all  northern  citizens 
iocomplices  in  the  crime  of  slave  catching. 

A  considerable  number  of  slaves  in  the  far  south  escaped  to 
Mexico  or  to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  some  to 
Great  Britain;  hut  to  most  of  them  the  true  land  of  liberty  was 
Canada.  The  stimulation  of  the  increased  scope  and  value  given 
to  slave  labour  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  and  consequent  vast  exterb^ion  of  cotton  ctiHufg  made  the 
task  of  the  slave  more  bitter  and  increased  his  passion  for  liberty. 
Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presidents,  became  also  the  mother  of  slaves, 
as  expressed  in  the  pathetic  poem  of  Whittier  on  the  Virginia  Slave- 
mother's  Lament  for  her  Daughters.  The  southern  tier  of  slave  states 
became  a  great  mill  in  which  were  ground  out  the  lives  of  bondmen; 
and  new  grist  must  be  supplied,  after  the  foreign  slave  trade  had  been 
aboli-hod.  by  slave  breeding  in  the  nortborn  tier  of  slave  states.  This 
stimulated  the  activity  of  the  slave  marts  in  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Charleston,  Richmond,  New  Orleans  and  St.  Augustine.  The  dread 
of  being  "  ?!old  south,"  with  the  utter  and  irrevocable  severance  of 
the  dearest  and  tendcrest  ties  of  kin,ship  and  love  hung  like  a  night- 
mare over  the  souls  of  myriads  of  our  fellow-beings.  The  value  of 
slaves  became  greatly  enhanced  and  led  to  the  systematic  pursuit  of 
fugitives  and  sometimes  to  the  kidnapping  of  free  negroes  in  the  north: 

Yet,  in  many  parts  of  the  far  south  the  very  existence  ol  such 
a  place  as  Canada  and  the  succour  which  it  prollered  for  the  fugitive 
vere  unknown.  The  war  of  1812-15,  and  the  return  of  the  southern 
soldiers  to  their  homes,  made  that  place  of  refuge  known  and  predis- 
posed the  negroes  to  seek  liberty  among  the  enemies  of  their  masters. 
It  was  not  long  before  tidings  from  the  fugitives  in  Canada  found 
their  way  back  to  their  old  homes.  Before  the  Secession  War  it  is 
sstimsted  that  five  hundred  negroes  annually  travelled  between  the 
Isod  of  freedom  and  the  land  of  slavery  to  rescue  their  kinsmen. 
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There  were  those  also  of  an  alien  race,  whose  only  kinship  with 
the  oppressed  was  that  of  the  soul,  who  took  part  in  this  crusade. 
Notable  among  these  was  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Ross,  a  native  of  Ontario, 
a  cititzen  of  Toronto,  a  man  of  culture  and  of  distinguished  scientific 
attainments,  who  devoted  his  energies  with  impassioned  zeal  to  the 
succour  of  the  slave.  Mrs.  Stowe's  tear-compeUing  story  of  Unde 
Tom's  Cabin  "  was  to  him  a  revelation  and  a  command.  Upon  read- 
ing it  his  resolution  was  taken,  he  says,  to  devote  all  his  ener^rios  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free.  Dr.  Ro.=:s  was  a  naturalist  of  distin.îiuished 
merit.  He  won  name  and  fame  in  the  old  world  and  the  new  for 
his  scientific  studies,  and  received  decorations  from  several  European 
sovereigns.  He  visited  the  cotton  states  in  pursuit  of  his  .stndie^î 
in  ornithology,  visited  many  plantations,  conversed  with  the  more 
intelligent  slaves  and  induced  numbers  to  escape.  He  would  give 
them  money,  food,  a  jiucket  compasë,  and  a  knife  or  pistol,  and  send 
them  on  to  the  land  of  liberty.  A  reward  of  $12,000  was  oifered  for 
his  arrest.  While  aiding  the  escape  of  a  slave  he  evaded  capture  only 
by  shooting  the  horse  of  his  pursuer.  He  was  a  tried  and  trusted 
friend  of  John  Brown  whom  ho  entertained  at  his  home  in  Toronto. 

Dr.  Eoss  was  in  Richmond  at  the  time  of  Brown's  attack  on 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  was  arrested  and  (handcuffed,  but  escaped  for 
lack  of  incriminating  evidence.  John  Brown  on  the  day  before  his 
death  wrote  to  Br.  Boss  exhorting  him  not  to  give  np  his  labonis  f«r 
**  the  poor  that  cry  and  are  in  bonds.'' 

During  the  Civil  War  Dr.  Ross  served  in  the  Federal  amy  and 
snbseqnently  in  the  army  of  Mexico.  He  won  the  commendation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  zeal^  forethought  and  tenacity,  and  for  the 
signal  courage  and  disinterestedness  in  humanity  which  formed  tiie 
basis  of  his  character.^ 

^  Whittier  made  Dr.  lioss  the  subject  of  the  following  memorial  verses, 
which  fiu«  printed  In  fac-8imll«  In  the  Cimai^  Mûputmt,  Vol.  V.,  p.  16: 

POr  his  steadfast  strength  and  courage 

In  a  dark  and  evil  time. 
When  the  Golden  Rule  mmM  trtMOOt 

And  to  feed  tbe  hunary  crime. 

Por  the  poor  slave" a  hope  and  refuge 

When  the  hounds  were  on  bis  tra^ 
And  saint  and  sinner,  atate  and  ehurcb» 

Joined  bands  to  send  blm  back. 

Blessings  upon  him  \   What  be  did 

For  each  sad.  sufferina  one. 
Chained,  bunted.  ecoiit«ed  and  bleedlna* 

Unto  our  Lord  was  d<me  ! 
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William  Lloyd  Garrison,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  aboli- 
tionist?, wa?  born  in  Newinirvport,  Msips.,  of  New  Bninswiek  parentage. 
In  Baltiniore  and  Washiii^^toii  he  came  in  contact  with  slavery  and 
wrote  so  vehemently  against  it  that  he  was  tried,  imprisoned  and 
amerced  in  a  fine  of  $1,000.    In  1831  he  issued  the  first  numbor  of 
"The  Liberator,"  in  which,  for  five  and  thirty  years,  he  continued 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave.    He  adopted  as  bis  motto  "  My 
country  is  the  world,  my  countrymen  are  all  maukmd,^'  and  stoutly 
iilirined  "I  will  not  equivocate,  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will  not  retreat 
a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard."    These  prophetic  words  are 
engraved  upon  his  monuiiient  in  the  city  of  Boston,  through  whose 
streets  he  was  dragged  by  a  mob  and  committed  to  prison  to  save  his 
life.    When  he  visited  England  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  was  amazed 
to  find  him  a  white  man,  having  taken  it  for  granted  that  no  one  could 
plead  so  eloquently  against  slavery  unless  he  had  himself  been  a  slaTe. 
He  procured  the  aid  of  George  Thompson,  the  eloquent  English  aboli- 
tionist, who  earnestly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in  the  chief 
dtiee  of  the  northern  States  and  Canada.* 

A  nohle  hand  of  women  became  leaders  in  the  anti-slaTCfj  reform 
at  a  time  when  pnhlic  opinion  forbade  pnhlie  speaking  to  their  sez. 
Mrs.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Child,  Lncretia  Mott,  Ahby  Kelley  and  others 
brardy  bore  this  reproach  and  addressed  public  audiences  when  stones 
and  brickbats  crashed  through  the  windows.  For  admitting  free  col- 
oured girls  to  her  school  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  Ifiss  Prudence  Crandall, 
a  Quaker  lady,  was  treated  with  contumely  and  malice.  She  was 
boycotted,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  later  day,  even  by  the  doctor  who 
refused  to  visit  the  sick  in  her  achool,  and  lived  as  in  a  besieged  gar- 
rison.  She  was  thrown  into  a  prison  cell  from  which  a  murderer 
had  just  been  taken  for  execution.  Her  school  was  fired  and  well 
nigh  wrecked  and  was  finally  closed  by  violence, 

Wendell  Phillips,  a  man  of  the  bluest  blood  of  Boston,  a  member 
of  its  Brahmin  caste,  son  of  the  first  mayor  of  that  city,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  hated  abolitionists.  He  shared  their  persecutions 
and  witnessed  their  triumphs.  Channing,  Quincey  and  other  heroes 
of  reform  soon  joinwl  the  ranks. 

Intense  opposition  was  offered  tlio  rtt^w  propaganda,  anti- 
abolitionist  riots  took  plai^p  in  FPveral  northern  cities.  In  New  York 
the  house  of  Mr.  Louis  Tappan  was  sacked  and  the  furniture  burned. 
In  Philadelphia  the  anti-slavery  hall  was  burned  as  was  also  an  asylum 
for  coloured  children.    The  Hon.  J.  C.  Bumey,  solicitor  of  Alabama, 

*  After  thlrty-flve  years'  ceaseless  effort  the  work  to  which  "The  libera- 
tor "  was  devoted  was  accomplished,  and  (Harrison,  an  Invited  truest,  saw  the 
fl«a  of  the  emancipated  Union  raised  upon  the  loattlements  of  Fort  Sumter. 
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released  his  slaves,  for  which  his  name  was  stricken  oil  the  roll  of 
the  lr<\T  and  tlie  press  he  established  at  Cincinnati  was  destroyed. 

Many  ministers  of  relipon  obeyed  the  precepts  and  imitated  the 
example  of  Him  who  came  to  "  preach  to  the  captives  and  to  set  at 
liberty  them  that  are  bruised." 

The  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  from  Maine, 
for  denounein»,'  a  cruel  lynching:  in  St.  Louis,  was  driven  from  that 
city.  The  same  fate  followed  him  to  Alton,  111.,  where  his  house 
was  attacked  and  he  was  himself  shot  to  death  by  a  mob.  He  was 
the  first  but  not  the  last  abolition  martyr.  HLs  fate  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  slavery.  Soon  more  than  a  hundred  anti-slavery  soci- 
eties sprang  up  throughout  the  north. 

fl%e  Bev.  Owen  Lovejoy,  whose  brother,  as  we  have  seesi,  was  mur- 
dered for  the  caiiBe  of  libcrfy,  was  taunted  as  "  nigger  stealer."  He 
replied,  "  Thon  îimsîble  demon  of  slaverj,  doet  thou  think  to  cross 
my  humble  threshold,  and  forbid  me  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry  and 
shdter  to  the  houseless  1    I  bid  yon  defiance  in  the  name  of  my  God  I  " 

For  many  years  the  light  in  the  inndoir  of  Thomas  Bankin,  a 
Fresbyterian  pastor  on  .iihe  Ohio  Biyer,  '^were  hailed  byelaves  fleeing 
from  the  soil  of  Kentucky  as  beacons  to  guide  them  to  a  haven  of 
safety/' 

Theodore  Parker,  the  accomplished  eeholar  and  orator,  and 
enthusiastic  abolitionist  of  Boston,  writes:  ''I  must  attend  to  living 
men,  and  not  to  dead  books,  and  all  this  vinter  my  time  has  been 
occupied  vith  these  poor  aouls.^ 

The  Bev.  Charles  Torrey  in  1838  resigned  the  pastorate  of  a 
Congregational  church  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  relinquished 
quiet  and  comfort  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  freeing 
the  slave?.  He  was  thrust  into  prison,  attempted  to  escape,  was 
sentenced  to  penitentiary  for  six  years  and  in  prison  he  died.  In 
1844  he  wrote:  If  I  am  a  guilty  man,  I  am  a  very  guilty  one;  for 
I  have  aided  nearly  four  hundred  slaves  to  escape  to  freedom,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  would  probably,  but  for  my  exertions,,  have  died 
in  slavery.'^  He  was  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Cambrid^^e. 
Ma>s..  and  a  memorial  serricc  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  dav  of  hi'^  fnnorril 
was  signalized  by  a  poem  by  Lowell,  and  addrr^pes  by  General  Feesen- 
den  and  Walter  Channinj;.  Of  him,  Whittier  ^\Tote:  "In  the  wild 
woods  of  Canada,  around  many  a  happy  fireside  and  holy  family  altar, 
his  name  is  on  the  lips  of  God's  poor.  He  put  his  soul  in  their 
soul's  stead  ;  he  <rave  his  life  for  those  who  had  no  claim  on  his  love 
save  that  of  human  brotherhood.** 

Calvin  Fairbank,  a  student  of  Oberlin  College,  read  at  In-  fathor's 
fireside,  a  station  of  the  Underground  Railway,  the  story  of  sorrow 
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of  escaped  slaves.  "My  heart  wept,"  he  writes,  "my  anger  was 
kindled,  an  antagonism  to  slavery  was  fixed  upon  me."  He  devoted 
himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  succouring  the  blave  and  soon 
was  placed  behind  prison  bars.  He  was  arrested  again  and  again 
and  spent  seventeen  years  and  four  months  of  his  life  in  prison  for 
aWuctinir  slaves,  and  has  |i]aeed  on  record  the  statement  that  he 
received  at  the  huuds  of  prisoTi  ollicials  35,000  stripes  on  his  naked 
body.  His  ample  reward  was  that  he  had  guided  forty-seven  slaves 
toward  the  north  star.  "  I  piloted,  them,"  he  writes,  "  through  the 
forests,  mostly  by  night;  girls,  fair  and  white,  dressed  as  ladies;  men 
•ad  boys,  as  genttemen  or  servants;  men  in  women's  dothes,  and 
women  in  men's  dothes;  bojs  dressed  as  girls,  and  girls  as  boys;  on 
foot  or  on  honebaek,  in  Imggies,  carriages,  common  wagons,  in  and 
ander  loads  of  bay,  straw,  old  fornitoie,  boxes  and  bags;  crossing  the 
Jordan  of  the  slaTeti  swimming  or  wading  diin  deep;  or  in  boats,  or 
skifb;  on  rafts,  and  often  on  a  pine  log.  And  I  neirer  suffered  one 
to  be  recaptured.*' 

Two  of  the  most  noted  leaders  of  the  Undeigroimd  Bailway 
movement  were  those  sturdy  Qnakers,  Thomas  Garrett  of  Ddaware, 
and  Levi  Coffin  of  Ohio.  In  his  sixtieth  jrear  Garrett,  when  mnlcted 
in  a  fine  of  $8,000  for  the  crime  of  hdping  his  brother  man,  re^ed: 
''Judge,  thon  bast  not  left  me  a  dollar,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  thee, 
and  to  all  in  this  court-room,  that  if  any  one  knows  of  a  fugitive  who 
wants  shelter  and  a  friend,  send  him  to  Thomas  Garrett  and  he  will 
be&iend  him."  Long  afterwards  he  said  :  "  The  war  came  a  little 
too  soon  for  my  business.  I  wanted,  to  help  off  three  thousand  sUves. 
I  had  only  got  up  to  twenty-seven  hundred." 

Levi  Coffin,  the  Quaker  Grcatheart  of  Mrs.  Stowe*s  '*  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  was  bom  in  a  slave  state,  North  Carolina,  in  1798. 
The  scenes  ho  witnessed  as  a  boy  entered  his  sonl.  In  1817  he  settled 
în  Cinoinnati  for  the  purpose  of  dealinfj  only  in  the  product  of  free 
labour.  It  is  said  that  "  for  thirty-three  years  he  received  into  his 
house  more  than  one  hundred  .slaves  every  vear."  T'nder  Levi  Coffin^s 
Quaker  dral)  and  broad-brimmed  hat  there  lurked  a  vein  of  quaint 
humour  combined  with  n  «hrowd  business  method.  Summoned  before 
the  Grand  Jurv,  he  wa.s  a.^ked  if  he  knew  of  any  violation  of  the  fuiri- 
tive  slave  l;i\s  in  his  own  neijxhbourhooil.  He  replied  that  persons 
often  stopped  at  his  house  who  said  they  were  slave^î,  but  he  knew 
nothing-  about  it  from  their  statements  for  the  law  did  not  consider 
them  caj>able  of  giving  evidence.  He  collected  money  for  a  poor 
family  in  need,  and  three  swaj^rrerintr  Kentucky  slave  holders  sub- 
scribed their  dollar  each  and  were  greatly  distrusted  to  find  they  had 
helped  fugitive  slaves  along  the  Underground  Railway.    He  so  worked 
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upon  the  sympathies  of  a  strongly  pro-slavery  man  by  showing  him  a 
scarred  and  wounded  fugitive  that  he  couhl  not  help  contributing  to 
his  relief.  Coiiiu  promptly  rejoined:  "Thou  hast  laid  thyself  liable 
not  only  to  a  heavy  iine,  but  to  imprisonment,  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Thou  gave  a  lugilive  élave  a  dollar  to  help  him  to  Can- 
ada; I  saw  thee  do  it!" 

Sometimes  he  induced  free  negroes  to  act  the  pan  ui  supposed 
'nmaways.  They  would  be  hurriedly  driven  off  with  ostentatious  pre- 
cantums,  to  cover  the  fact  that  the  real  fugitives  had  quietly  escaped. 
GoflBn's  good  wife  so  far  compromised  with  her  conBcience  as  to  lay 
aaide  her  Quaker  garb  and  dress  up  as  a  fashionable  lady,  with  a  negro 
fugitive  slave  carrying  a  rag  baby  behind  her.  Coffin  knew  every 
quirk  of  the  law  and  was  remarkably  shrewd  in  taking  advantage  of 
any  flaw  in  its  process  to  extricate  the  fugitives  from  its  grasp. 

At  tlie  dose  of  the  War,  after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  United  Stsites,  Coffin  dedared:  ''The  stock  of  the  Underground 
Bailroad  had  ;go]^  down  in  the  market,  the  business  is  spoiled,  the 
road  is  now  of  no  further  use.*^  The  work  of  the  Underground  Bail- 
road  was  done. 

It  was  through  Coffin  that  this  mysterious  railway  received  its 
deazgnation.  ''Certain  baffled  sUve-hunterSy^'  says  "Ascot  Hope,^ 
"are  said  to  have  declared  that  there  must  be  an  undeiground  railroad 
to  Canada,  with  Levi  Coffin  lor  présidât,  as  they  never  could  get  the 

slightest  trace  of  a  fugitive  after  reaching  his  house,  so  shrewdly 
and  slyly  did  the  Quaker  manage  their  flight."  Analc^us  to  this 
was  the  '^grape-vine  telegraph"  by  which  inteliigence  \ras  secretly 
convey t"(l  ^^  ith  strange  rapidity  along  the  Underground  Railway  lines. 

A  friend,  and  in  a  way  a  colleague  of  Coffin's,  was  John  Fairfield, 
a  man  of  dauntless  spirit  and  reckless  audacify.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Virginia  planter,  and  became  a  fierce  antagonist  of  the  slave  system 
amid  which  he  was  brought  up.  He  was  arrested  again  and  again, 
but  always  managed  to  break  gaol.  He  nscd  to  hector  and  bully  the 
very  men  whom  he  was  helping  to  esr-apo  m  a  way  that  roTivinced 
their  owners  that  he  had  little  sympathy  with  abolitionists.  Bringing 
off  a  number  of  mulattor's  and  quadroons,  he  provided  himself  at 
Philadelphia  \ntli  $80.(m)  worth  of  wigs  and  powder  for  their  disguise. 
In  1853  he  brought  off  twenty-eight  slavof?  at  the  same  time.  At 
Detroit,  writes  Mr.  Fitch  Reed,  "  two  hundred  and  fifty  aboUtiomst» 
took  breakfast  with  them  just  before  daylight.  We  procured  boat? 
enough  for  Fairfield  and  his  crew.  As  they  pushed  off  from  sVut.". 
they  all  commenced  singing  the  song:  *I  am  on  my  way  to  Canada, 
where  coloured  men  are  free/  and  continued  firing  off  their  arms  till 
out  of  hearing.** 
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On  witnessing  the  ecstasies  of  the  negroes  on  reaching  the  land 
of  liberty,  some  of  them  to  meet  long  lost  kinsfolk  or  friends,  Fair- 
field exclaimed  :    This  pays  me  for  all  dangers  I  have  faced  in  bring- 

iog  this  company,  just  to  sec  these  friends  meet/* 

He  was  once  pursued  to  Pittsburg  by  n  special  train,  but  tlie 
fugitives  under  his  convoy  made  a  dash  from  the  cars.  <c:ut*TfMl 
throngh  the  city  and  were  «o  well  concealed  that  not  one  could  lie 
caught,  and  Fairfield,  their  gallant  conductor,  conveyed  them  all  to 
Canada.  After  many  bold  exploits  he  mysteriously  disappeared. 
"Levi  Coffin,"  says  "Ascot  Hope/'  "is  inclined  to  identify  him  with 
an  anknown  white  man  killed  in  stirring  up  an  insurrection  among 
8la?es,  shortly  before  the  wax.  A  slight  chance  of  fortune  iniglit  ha\  e 
made  his  name  ring  through  the  world  as  loudly  as  that  of  John 
Brown." 

One  of  the  boldest  exploits  of  John  Brown  was  his  escorting,  in 
1S58,  a  band  of  twelve  slaves  from  Missouri  by  a  devions  route  of 
well  nigh  1,000  miles  to  Windsor,  in  Canada,  in  mid-winter,  in  spite 
of  a  reward  of  $3,000  for  his  arrest.  This  raid  excited  great  alarm 
in  Missouri.  Many  daves,  as  a  consequence,  were  sold  south  and 
otherë  escaped.  John  Brown's  policy,  he  himself  avowed,  was  to 
destroy  the  money  value  of  slave  property  by  rendering  it  insecure. 

Captain  Jonathan  Walker,  for  the  crime  of  attempting  to  convey 
men  slaves  from  Pensacola  to  the  Bahamas,  was  branded  on  the 
hand  with  the  letters  "  S.  S.",  slave  stealer,  amerced  in  a  heavy  fine 
and  languished  for  neariy  four  years  in  a  sooiJiem  prison.  Whittier's 
ttimng  poem  immortalizes  his  heroism: 

"Why,  that  brand  Is  hlg-hest  honour  !  — tham  Its  trax^^^s  never  yist 
T'pon  old  arrriortnl  hatchments  was  a  prouder  bluzon  set  : 
And  thy  unborn  generations,  as  they  tread  our  rocky  strand. 
Shall  tell  with  pride  the  atory  of  their  father's  brMided  hand  ! 

"  Then  lift  that  manly  ri^ht-hand,  bold  ploug-hnian  of  the  wave  Î 
Its  branded  palm  ahail  prophesy,  '  Salvation  to  the  slave  I  * 
Bold  up  it*  flre-^wnmslit  lanaruage.  tliat  whoso  rasds  maF  t—1 
His  heart  swell  stnmv  wlthin  him,  his  sinews  diSiiis»  to  steel.'* 

A  bold  attempt  was  made  by  Captain  Drayton,  of  the  schooner 
Pearl,  to  convey  seventy-six  slaves  at  one  time  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington.' By  an  irony  of  fate  their  dash  for  liberty  was  made  during 
a  great  torchlight  procession  in  honour  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  in  Franoe.  They  were  pursued  and  brou<^ht  h&ck.  Three 
|K^6ons  were  prosecuted,  the  amount  of  their  bail  being  âxed  at 

'  Out^olns  veesela  were  soroetlmes  smoked,  as  Is  done  to  get  rid  of  rats» 
to  make  sure  that  no  stowaways  were  on  board. 
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$228,000.  Drayton  was  hiiiisolf  fiiu'd  $10,000  and  sent  to  prison  in 
default,  but  through  the  efforts  of  Seiiatt)r  Sumner,  after  four  years' 
imprisonment,  was  pardoned.  The  afEair  caused  iatense  excitemeni 
in  Congress. 

Undeterred  by  such  disasters.  Hifhard  Dillingham,  a  Qiiak  for 
aiding  a  slave  to  escape,  was  condemned  to  three  years'  irapriaonment 
in  the  Nashville  penitentiary;  but,  separated  from  hi-^  acred  parents 
and  his  Ijetrothed  bride,  he  died  in  two  months  in  the  prison,  from 
an  epidemic  of  cholera. 

A  year  after  Dillint^hanvs  deatli,  William  M.  Chaplin,  for  attempt- 
ing the  release  of  two  ne^^roes,  the  property  of  Robert  Timms  and 
Alexander  H.  Stevens,  was  arrested,  but  was  released  on  bail  bonds  of 
$20,000.  After  five  months'  imprisonment,  by  con.^ent  of  his  bond- 
men he  sacriticed  his  bail  rather  than  meet  the  trial,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  a  fifteen  years*  imprisonment. 

Peter  Still  escaped  from  Ala1)ama  after  forty  years  of  slavery. 
It  was  too  perilous  a  t^sk  for  him  to  return  for  his  family  through 
1,600  miles  of  dan<rer  and  difficulty.  Seth  Concklin,  a  white  man, 
volunteered  to  do  it.  "He  travelled,"  says  ''Ascot  Hope,"  "from 
first  to  last  some  thousands  of  miles,  and  spent  two  or  three  months 
among  men  who  might  have  hung  him  up  to  the  nearest  tree  had 
they  guessed  bis  true  buaineBs/*  Seth  Concklin  convoyed  his  party 
as  far  as  Yincennea.  He  was  arrested  and  escaped,  but  was  ''found 
drowned  with  his  hands  and  feet  m  fetters  and  his  skull  fractured  " — 
perhaps  by  accident,  perhaps  by  a  darker  ^ite. 

Two  brothers,  market-gardeaers>  liTmg  near  Baltimore,  concealed 
in  a  large  box  a  slave  woman  and  her  daughter  and  conveyed  it  in 
their  market  wagon  across  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  a  three  weeks' 
journey,  to  the  land  of  liber^.  Two  stndenta  of  Marion  Ck>llege 
were  sentenced  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment  for  assisting  two  n^oes 
to  escape,  and  a  pro-slavery  party  bnrned  the  college  to  the  ground. 

Among  the  most  heroic  agents  of  the  Underground  Bailway  were 
the  negroes  themselves.  Many  of  these,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of 
liberty  in  Canada,  volnntaiily  incurred  the  risks  of  recapture,  with  the 
fearful  penalties  consequent  thereon,  in  their  endeavour  to  bring  off 
their  kinsfolk  and  often  those  whose  only  kinship  was  that  of  race 
and  nusf ortune.  Ftofessor  Bedpath  considers  as  many  as  500  a  year 
as  incurring  this  risk. 

No  danger  was  too  great  for  these  knights  of  Christian  chivalry 
to  incur.  With  a  reward  for  their  capture,  dead  or  alive,  they  braved 
imminent  peril  again  and  again. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  sable  heroes  was  Josiah  Henson, 
the  original  of  Mrs.  Stowe's    Uncle  Tom.^'    Bom  and  bred  a  slave, 
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he  at  lenjrth  escaped  to  Canada.  Eager  to  lead  others  into  liborty, 
he  travelled  on  foot  400  miles  into  Kentucky,  and  brought  off  safely 
a  party  of  thirty  fugitives.  Time  after  time  he  repeated  his  adven- 
turous journey  and  rescued  in  all  118  slaves  from  bondage.  Of  one 
of  journeys  he  writes:  "  Words  cannot  describe  the  feelings 

f'-Xpf neiiced  by  my  companions  lu^  they  neared  the  shore;  their  bosoms 
were  swelling  with  inexpressible  joy  as  they  mounted  the  seals  of 
the  boat,  ready  eagerly  lo  spring  iorward  that  they  might  touch  the 
soil  of  the  freeman,  and  when  thev  reached  the  shore  thev  danced  and 
«■ept  for  joy,  and  kissed  the  earth  on  which  they  first  stepped,  no 
longer  the  Slave,  but  the  Free." 

John  Mason,  another  fugitive  slave  from  Kentucky,  aided  the 
escape  in  nineteen  months  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  fugitives, 
and  in  all  assisted  not  less  than  1,300  to  escape  to  Canada,  lie  was 
finally  captured  by  the  aid  of  bloodhounds.  He  resisted  till  both 
arms  were  broken.  He  was  sold  south  to  New  Orleans,  but  escaped 
to  the  city  of  Hamilton,  in  Canada.  "  Let  a  man  walk  abroad  on 
Freedom's  Sunny  Plains,"  he  writes,  "  and  having  once  drunk  of  its 
celestial  '  streun  whereof  maketh  glad  the  city  of  our  God,'  afterward 
reduce  this  man  to  slavery,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  retain  him 
ia  slaTeiy." 

Â  biave  woman  named  Annstrong,  disguised  as  a  man,  returned 
to  the  Kentucky  plantation,  where  she  had  been  a  slave,  bid  near  a 
spring  where  her  children  came  for  water,  and  brought  off  five  of 
them  to  Canada.  ' 

Surpassed  by  none  in  high  courage  and  consecrated  zeal  in  these 
efforts  to  emancipate  the  slave  was  the  humble  beroine  Harriet 
Talman.  Of  this  simple  black  woman  Governor  William  H.  Seward, 
of  New  York,  wrote:  "I  have  known  Harriet  long,  and  a  nobler, 
higher  spirit  or  a  truer,  seldom  dwells  in  human  form/'  John  Brown 
described  her  as  ''one  of  the  bravest  persons  on  this  continent  — 
Geneial  Tubman,  as  we  call  her/'  ''She  saw  in  the  oppression  of 
ber  race,"  says  Siebert^  "  the  sufferings  of  the  enslaved  Israelites,  and 
was  not  slow  to  demand  that  the  Pharaob  of  the  South  should  let  her 
people  go/'  She,  therefore,  received  the  name  of  Moses  —  from 
the  great  Hebrew  liberator  who  led  to  freedom  a  nation  of  slaves. 
Herself  bom  a  fdave^  she  first  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty  in  1849. 
She  subsequently  made  nineteen  excursions  south  and  brought  off 
ever  three  hundred  fugitives  from  bondage.  AU  her  own  earnings 
were  devoted  to  this  mission  together  with  generous  sums  given  her. 
Her  method  was,  having  secured  her  convoy  of  slaves,  to  start  north 
on  Saturday  night  so  as  to  allow  a  good  start  before  they  could  be 
tdvertised,  and  to  pay  negroes  to  tear  down  the  advertisements  of 
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their  efcapp.^  She  would  soothe  the  crying  babies  with  paregoric 
and  carr\'  them  in  baskets.  When  hard  pressed  she  would  make  a 
detour  southward  to  throw  oil  pursuit.  At  one  time  an  award  of 
as  much  as  $12,(i  hi  was  offered  for  her  arrest;  yet,  unafraid,  she 
pursued  her  8elf-Lrapo.sed  task.  She  boldly  waded  throus-h  iey  waters 
in  mid-March,  lay  hidden  in  forest  or  swamp,  and  incurred  incredible 
hardships.  ; 

She  brought  off  in  a  rude  home-made  chaise  her  aged  parents, 
unable  themselves  to  walk,  and  several  brothers  and  sisters.  She  was 
something  of  a  mystic  and  felt  conscious  communion  with  the  unseen. 
She  had  no  fear  of  arrest  for  she  ventured  only  where  God  sent  her. 
She  expressed  her  heroic  faith  and  confidence  in  the  words:  "Jes 
so  long  as  God  wanted  to  use  me  he  would  take  keer  of  me,  an'  when 
he  didnH  want  me  no  longer,  I  was  ready  to  go.  I  always  tole  him, 
I'm  gwine  to  holQ  stiddy  on  to  you,  an'  you've  got  to  see  me  trou.**  Of 
her  Thomas  Garrett  said:  ''I  never  met  with  any  person,  of  any  colour, 
who  had  more  confidence  in  the  voice  of  God,  as  spoken  to  her  aonl.** 

During  the  Civil  War  she  was  employed  as  an  hospital  nnne  and 
scout  ^She  made  many  a  raid,"  says  Goyernor  Andrew,  ol  Massa- 
chusetts, ''inside  the  enemies'  lines,  displaying  remarkable  courage, 
zeal  and  fidelity/' 

Old,  infirm  and  poor  she  still  liyes  in  a  humble  home  in  Auburn, 
N.Y.,  which  she  transformed  into  a  hospital  where  she  cared  for 
the  helpless  of  her  own  race. 

It  should  be  to  every  Oanadian  ground  ifnt  patriotic  pride  that 
during  all  the  years  of  strug^e  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  only 
refuge  on  this  continent  for  the  fugitives  from  bondage  was  beneath 
our  red  cross  fiag  of  freedom.  The  land  of  promise  in.  the  north 
exercised  such  a  fascination  for  the  slave  that  their  owners  endea* 
voured  to  discount  its  attractions  by  absurd  stories  concerning  its 
vast  distsnce,  the  wintry  rigours  of  its  dimate^  tiie  sterility  of  its 
soil,  its  perils  from  savage  '  beasts  and  more  savage  men.  One  fugi- 
tive  declares  he  was  assured  that  the  Detroit  River  was  over  three 
thousand  miles  wide,  and  a  ship  starting  out  in  the  night  would  find 

*  These  advertisements  of  runaway  d&ves  are  evidence  of  the  erneltlee 
with  which  they  were  sometimes  treated.  Thegr  describe  the  soaxs  upon  th^ 

bodies;  the  lacerations  of  whips;  the  branding  with  hot  iron  on  the  back,  or 
hand,  or  check;  the  \vounds  of  rifle  ^lot.s;  the  scars  by  the  teeth  of  bloo<1- 
hounds  with  which  they  had  been  pursued,  and  of  the  fetters  with  which  they 
were  manacled;  and  sometimes  they  escaped  with  Iron  hands  on  neck  or  ankla 
Sometimes  one  or  two  teeth  were  knocked  out  or  a  sUt  made  In  the  ear  as 
marks  ty  which  slaves  could  be  readily  identliled.  flee  Reports  of  Trial  of 
John  Andersoni  a  fugitive  stave^  at  Toronto,  1890^  for  alleged  crime  of  murder 
in  Missouri. 
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herself  in  the  moming  "right  whar  she  started  from/'  Another 
was  told  the  grotesque  story  "  that  in  Canada  the  British  would  put 

out  their  eyes  and  send  them  to  lifelong  labour  in  mines  underground." 

But  the  slaves  were  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived  by  these  calumnies. 
"The  rumour  gradually  spread,"  says  Professor  Siebert,  ''among 
the  «laves  of  the  Southern  States,  that  there  was,  far  away  under 
the  north  star,  a  land  where  the  flag  of  the  Union  did  not  float; 
where  the  law  declared  all  mcTi  free  and  equal;  where  the  people 
respected  the  law,  and  the  governim  rit,  if  need  be,  enforced  it.  The 
rumour  widened;  the  fugitives  so  increased,  that  a  secret  pathway, 
afterward  called  the  Underground  Railroad,  was  soon  formed,  which 
ran  by  the  huts  of  the  blacks  in  the  slave  states,  and  the  houses  of 
the  good  Snniaritans  in  the  free  stntos.  "Refore  the  year  1817  it 
is  said  that  a  single  group  of  abolitionists  in  southern.  Ohio  had 
forwarded  to  Canada  by  this  secret  path  more  than  a  thousand  fugi- 
tive slaves.** 

Henry  Clay.  Sexîretary  of  State  in  1828,  described  the  escape  of 
slaves  as  a  growing  evil  which  menaced  the  peaceful  relations  between 
the  United  States  aud  Canada,  and  urged  an  extradition  treaty  for 
their  return  ;  but  the  British  Government  staunchly  and  steadily 
r<;fused  to  depart  from  the  principle  that  every  man  is  free  who 
reaches  British  ground. 

The  I'nderground  Railway  came  in  time  to  cover  with  a  network 
of  routes,  not  found  in  the  railway  maps,  the  territory  embraced  by 
ibe  middle  and  northern  states  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic. 
The  greater  number,  however,  were  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  other  states  contigaons  to  the  frontier  of  central  Canada. 
Windsor,  Sandwich,  Amherstburgh,  Owen  Sound,  CoUingwood,  Samia» 
tod  the  Niagara  fn»iiier  were  the  principal  points  of  entry  for  th^ 
eontraband  commerce.  ''The  untrodden  wilds  of  Canada^  as  well 
as  her  popnloos  places,  seemed  hospitable  to  a  people  for  whom  the 
budships  of  the  new  life  were  folly  compensated  by  the  consdonsness 
«f  their  possession  of  the  rights  of  freedom,  rights  Tonchsafed  them 
liy  a  goremment  tiiat  exemplified  the  proud  boast  of  the  poet  Oowper:— 

*  Pinves  cannot  breathe  In  England;  if  their  lungs 
Jieceive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ! 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall.'  " 

The  chief  agents  of  the  Undergronnd  Bailway  were  found,  as 
hnve  said,  among  the  quiet  and  peace-loving  Quakers.    The  mem- 
ben  of  the  Presl^rieiian  and  Weslejan  Methodist  churches,  which  were 
itronjrly  anti-slavery  in  their  sympathies,  were  Teiy  good  seconds  in 
this  law-breaking  practical  CbristiaDity. 
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After  tlw.  passage  of  the  Fiiptive  Slave  Law  of  1850.  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  became  important  entrepôts  for  receiving  and  forward- 
ing fugitive  slaves.  These  arrived  both  by  rail  and  coastwise  ves- 
sels and  were  sent  by  way  ui  Albany,  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  or 
by  Hatrisburg  and  Elmira  to  Upjicr  Canada.  A  few  escaped  by  way 
of  New  England,  but  the  chief  routes  were  through  Ohio  and  western 
PeimgylTaiiia.  Cleveland,  Sanduskj',  Toledo,  Detroit  and  other  border 
towns  became  important  stations  of  the  Underground  Hallway. 

The  abolitionists  and  the  helpers  of  the  slaves  were  not  sustained 
by  public  sympathy  or  applause.  They  were  under  ban  and  social 
disabilities,  the  subjects  of  insult  and  injury.  "  Niggerites/'  and 
amalgamationists were  among  the  epithets  hurled  at  them,  and 
^'nigger-thief  was  the  inappropriaite  designation  giyen  men  who 
restored  the  negro  to  his  ownership  of  himsdf.  They  were  subject 
to  suspicion,  espionage  and  persecntion;  their  cattle  were  injured; 
their  persons  were  menaced;  their  houses  in  some  cases  were  homed. 
Professor  Siebert  quotas  the  offers  of  as  much  as  $2,500  for  the  abdoc- 
tion  or  asasssinatioii  of  the  Bev.  John  S.  Mahon,  of  Brown  County, 
Ohio,  for  his  offence  in  aiding  the  escape  of  slavee.  The  slave  hunter 
took  the  law  in  his  own  hands.  One  such  assaulted  and  injured 
for  life  a  free  citiaen  and  was  amerced  in  a  fine  of  $10,000  for  his 
crime.  A  Kentucky  slaye  holder  assumed  Quaker  garb  to  worm  out 
the  secrets  of  the  Friends,  but  he  could  not  quite  adopt  their  phrase- 
ology, and  was  detected  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

From  the  need  of  secrecy  most  of  the  traTd  was  done  by  night, 
and  also  because  many  of  the  slaves  had  no  other  guide  bat  the  north 
star.*  Professor  Siebert  thus  dramatioslly  described  the  process  at 
a  station  of  the  Underground  Railway:  "The  faltering  step,  and  the 
lights  uncertain  rapping  of  the  fugitive  at  the  door,  was  quickly 
recogni2ed  by  the  family  within,  and  the  stranger  was  admitted  with 
a  welcome  at  once  sincere  and  subdued.  There  was  a  suppressed 
stir  in  the  house  while  the  fire  was  building  and  food  preparing;  and 
after  the  hunger  and  chill  of  the  wayfarer  had  been  dispdled,  he 
was  provided  with  a  bed  in  sonic  out-nf-the-way  part  of  the  hou-e. 

*  Readen  oC  Lioweu**  '*  Biglow  Btti»eT8  *'  will  remendier  how  Btrdofredmn 
Sawln  undertook  to  capture  a  slave  "  runnin*."  But  Pomp  captured  him  and 
made  htm  work  all  eprlng.  This  la  Birdofredum'e  account  of  It  : 

"  He  made  me  lam  him  readln%  tu,  (although  the  critter  eaw 
How  much  It  hut  my  morrll  senee  to  act  asiin  tha  law), 

So'st  be  could  read  a  Bible  he'd  grut:  an'  azed  ef  I  could  pint 
The  North  Star  out;  but  there-  I  i>ut  hlP  nose  some  out  o"  jlnt. 

For  I  wh«M  lc(l  roun'  about  sou' west,  an',  lookin'  up  a  bit. 
Picked  out  a  middlln'  shiny  one  an'  tole  him  thet  wua  it." 
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or  nnder  the  hay  in  the  barn  loft,  according  to  the  degree  of  danger. 
Often  a  household  was  awakened  to  ûnà.  a  company  of  five  or  more 
negroes  at  the  door.  The  arrival  of  aaeh  a  company  was  sometimee 
announced  befordiand  by  special  messenger/' 

Special  passwords.  Menais  and  cryptic  signs  were  employed;  the 
imitated  hoot  of  an  owl  or  ciy  of  a  bird  was  used.  A  vein  of 
humour  ran  through  some  of  the  secret  messages^  as  in  the  following: 

"  By  to-morrow  evening's  mail  you  will  receive  two  volumes  of 
the  'irrepressible  conflict/  bound  in  black.  After  perusal,  please 
forward,  and  oUige.'' 

Unde  Tom  says  if  the  roads  are  not  too  bad  you  can  look  for 
tfao6e  fleeces  of  wool  by  to-moirow.  Send  them  on  to  test  the  market 
and  price,  no  back  charges.'^ 

Others,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  boldly  wrote  without  con- 
cealment, as  the  following  quoted  by  Siebert: 

I  understand  you  are  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  are  willing  to  obey 
the  heavenly  mandate,  *  Hide  the  outcasts,  betray  not  him  that  wan- 
deieth/ 

**  Yours  in  behalf  of  the  millions  of  poor,  opprest  and  downtrodden 
in  our  land/' 

One  good  Quaker  in  Ohio  had  a  large  covered  wagon  for  conveying 
fugitives,  which  he  named  "  The  Libemt  r  '  Others  used  pedler's  wag- 
ons with  concealed  recesses.  Some  fugitives  were  shipped  as  freight 
in.  boxes.  One  man,  appropriately  named  Box  Jones,  was  sent  in  a 
packing  case  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  seventeen  homrs 
on  the  way.  A  rase  of  Levi  Coffin's  was  to  forward  twenty-eight  negroes 
in  broad  day  in  a  funeral-like  procession.  The  routes  often  followed 
logzag  detours  in  order  to  throw  off  pursuit  and  secure  safe  hiding. 

The  fugitives  were  concealed  in  barns,  in  hayricks,  in  cellars  and 
snb-cellars,  in  the  heart  of  a  wood-pile,  in  the  abutment  of  a  bridge,  in  a 
gmoke-house,  in  a  rail  pen  covered  with  straw,  in  thick,  dark  woods,  in  a 
coal  bank,  in  a  cave,  beneath  a  trap  door.  One  good  pastor  hid  the  fugi- 
tives three  days  in  the  belfry  of  his  church,  another  built  a  room  with  a 
secret  panel. 

For  disgui^s  the  men  sometimes  carried  scythes  or  rakes  as  if 
seeking  work.  I>ight  mulattoes  sometimes  were  passed  as  white  men; 
sometimes  they  were  disguised  by  blacking  the  liands  and  fnco.  Some- 
times theatrical  outfits  ui  wig  and  beard  and  clothing  were  eiiiplovcd. 
A  mulatto  girl  was  dressed  in  silks  and  ribbons  and  furnished  with  a 
white  babv  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  To  her  chagrin  her  mast<  r  was 
on  the  train  by  which  she  travelled  and  watched  the  ferry  for  her  at 
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Detroit.  When  the  eteamer  was  under  way  the  fugitive  iemo?ed  her 
▼eil  and  gave  a  farewell  greeting  to  her  master,  whose  tun  it  now  was 
to  be  chagrined.  The  Quaker  veiled  bonnet  and  shawl  were  admirable 
disguises,  and  Brother  Aminabab  or  Jonathan  tenderly  convoyed  on  his 
arm  a  feeble  and  decrepit  companion,  who  soon  proved  to  be 'a  very  alert 
ncgress.  A  young  slave  mother  with  her  two  children  were  placed  under 
the  convoy  of  an  ardent  pro-slavery  man,  who  little  thought,  so  fair 
was  their  complezion,  that  he  was  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  Under- 
ground Bailway. 

A  black  nurse,  brought  with  her  mistress  to  Connecticut,  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  being  in  a  free  state.  "  Don't  you  wish  to  be  free  ?  ^ 
she  was  asked.  With  lnq)ressive  earnestness,  she  replied,  ^  Was  there 
ever  a  slave  that  did  not  wish  to  be  free?  I  long  for  liberty.  I  will 
get  out  of  slavery  if  I  can,  the  day  after  I  have  returned;  but  go  back  I 
must,  because  I  promised  that  I  would." 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  considerable  amounts  of  money  were 
needed  to  meet  the  wants  and  travelling  expenses  of  these  fugitives,  who 
after  years  ot  toil  owned  not  a  penny,  nor  even  themselves.  Yet  these 
needs  were  always  met,  humble  donors  giving  lavishly  to  help  the 
escaped  slaves. 

The  ''conductors''  of  this  railway  ran  no  small  risk.  Vigilance 
committees  were  organized  to  guard  the  route,  aid  the  slave  and  prevent 
pursuit.  Theodore  Parker  writes:  ^  Money,  time,  wariness,  devotedness 
for  months  and  years,  that  cannot  be  computed,  and  will  never  be 
recorded  except,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  cases  whose  details  had 
peculiar  interest,  were  nobly  rendered  by  the  true  anti<<laveiy  men.'' 

They  were  known  even  to  storm  the  Court  House  where  a  fugitive 
was  confined  and  rescue  the  prisoner,  not  to  lyn<di  but  to  save  him.  John 
Brown,  the  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry,  organized  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  a 
league  of  "  QileaditeB  "  to  resist  ihe  enforcement  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law, — Whosoever  is  fearful  or  afraid  let  him  return  and  depart  early 
from  Mount  Gilead.^'  Brown  urged  bold  measures,  the  carrying  of 
weapons,  the  rescue  of  the  prisoners,  the  creating  a  tumult  in  court  by 
burning  gunpowdir  in  paper  ]  i  kages  and  similar  practices.  "Stand 
by  one  another  while  a  drop  of  blood  remains,''  he  said,  **  and  be  hanged 
if  you  must,  but  tell  no  tales." 

The  fugitives  were  often  penniless,  naked  and  hungry.  Sometimes 
they  came  **  in  droves."  Levi  Coffin  had  seventeen  fugitives  at  his  table 
at  one  time.  Companies  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  were  not  unknown. 
They  needed  food,  clothing  and  money  to  help  tiiem  on  their  way. 
Although  it  was  forbidden  by  law  under  heavy  penalties  to  give  the 
alightest  assistance^  yet  the  friends  of  the  slaves  did  not  hesitate  to  vio- 
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late  such  unrighteous  coimnands.  Emergency  funds  were  established 
wiiobe  contributors  were  described  as  "stockholders"  in  the  TTnderground 
Railway.  Women  conducted  sewing  circles  to  supply  the  fugitives  with 
clothes  Even  humble  negroes,  both  men  and  women,  gave  frtsely  to 
help  liiem.  After  the  introduction  of  steam  locomotion,  railways  and 
steamboats  could  often  be  used.  The  cost  of  tickets  was  considerable, 
yet  it  was  always  cheerfully  met  by  sympathetic  friends.  Generous  cap- 
tains on  ihv  Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers  often  conveyed  fugi- 
tives as  stowaways.  Captain  William  P»rown  in  1842  conveyed  in  seven 
months  sucty-nine  of  thorn  across  Lake  Erie  to  Canada.  Scows  and 
sailing  craft  were  aUo  employed. 

It  is  reniai  Kuble  that  so  seldom  were  runaways  returned  lo  slavery, 
and  that  not  unfrequently  those  seized  for  that  purjiose  were  rescued 
from  lh«^  slave  hunters.  Even  when  nn  trial  and  under  the  verv  eves  of 
the  judge,  they  were  sometimes  smuggled  out  of  the  couii  room,  diid  the 
marshal  and  his  deputies  hustled  and  prevented  re-arresting  them. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  fugitives  suffered  in  their  person  and  in 
their  purse  for  their  humanity.  In  Michigan  three  personB  were  mulcted 
in  fines  and  costs  $6,000.  D.  Kau&nan,  in  Pennsylvania,  for  sheltering  a 
tamilj  of  elaveg  In  bis  bam,  was  fined  over  $4,000.  For  a  similar  offence 
R.  Sloan,  a  lawyer  of  Sandusky,  was  fined  $3,000.  Space  would  fail  to 
do  justice  to  this  noble  army  of  beroes,  and  some  of  them  martyrs.  Pro- 
fessor Siebert  gives  a  list  of  3^11.  Their  obscurity  and  unknown  death 
have  prevented  the  record  of  many  more.  He  well  remarks:  "  Consider- 
ing  the  kind  of  labour  performed  and  the  danger  involved^  one  is 
impressed  with  Ihe  unselfish  devotion  to  principle  of  these  emancipators. 
There  was  for  tiiem»  of  course,  no  outward  honour,  no  material  recom- 
pense, but  instead  such  contomely  and  seeming  disgrace  as  can  now  be 
scarcely  comprehended.^' 

Five  families  in  Ohio  whom  he  mentions  forwarded  over  a  thousand 
fugitives  to  Canada  before  the  year  1817.  Daniel  Gibbons,  of  Pennayl- 
vuda,  in  fifty-six  years,  aided  about  one  thousand.  Dr.  Nathan  M. 
Thomas,  of  Michigan,  fifteen  hundred,  and  John  Fainfteld  not  only  hun- 
dreds, but  thousands.  General  Mclntyre,  resident  in  Ohio,  aided  over 
a  hundred  fugitive  slaves.  **  Of  the  multitudes,"  says  er-President 
Faircfaild,  "  that  came  to  Obdin,  not  one  was  ever  taken  back  to  bond- 
age.'' So  intense  was  popular  sympathy  with  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, that  a  sign-post  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  fugitive  running 
towards  the  town.  In  consequence  of  this  defiance  of  the  law  against 
harbouring  slaves,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  repeal  the  charter  of 
Oberlin  College. 

Though  the  heroes  of  this  great  crusade  concealed  their  acts,  they 
did  not  conceal  their  principles;  indeed,  they  sought  to  make  converts 
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to  tfadr  coDTictionB.  They  opposed  to  the  slaTe  law  the  moral  dictates 
of  the  Golden  Bule>  of  Gtod'a  ancient  oiadeB,  and  the  sacred  teachinga 
of  the  Dedaiation  of  Independence.  **  They  refused/"  says  Siehert>  "  to 
observe  a  law  that  made  it  a  felony  in  their  opinion  to  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  famishing  men  and  women  fleeing  from  serritade.^' 

Like  every  great  moral  movement,  their  sacred  passion  found  expres- 
sion in  sacred  song,  of  which  the  following  breathes  the  spirit: 

"  'Tls  the  law  of  God  in  the  human  soul, 

'Tis  the  law  in  the  Word  Divine  ; 
It  Shall  IS^e  wbile  the  earth  la  It*  coursa  Shall  roll. 

It  shall  live  In  tUm  soul  of  mine. 
Let  the  law  of  the  lanA  forae  Ita  Ixmds  «f  wrong; 

I  shall  help  when  the  self-freed  crave  ; 
For  the  law  In  my  soul,  bright,  beaming,  and  Strong* 

BidH  me  succour  the  fleeing  slave." 

Theodore  Parker,  in  a  sermon  in  Boston,  thus  defied  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  of  1850  :  "  To  law  framed  of  such  iniquity  1  owe  no  alli- 
ance. Humanity,  Christianity,  manliood  revolts  against  it.  For  my^ 
eelf,  I  say  it  sok-mnly,  I  will  shelter^  I  will  help,  and  I  will  defend  the 
fugitive  with  all  my  humble  means  and  power.** 

The  discipline  of  tlu  Methodist  Church  as  early  as  1789  prohibited 
the  slave  trade:  "the  buying  or  selling  the  bodies  or  souls  of  men, 
women,  or  children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them;"  and  the  great 
division  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America  arosç  from  the  possession 
of  slaves  by  Bishop  Jehu  Andrews  of  its  southern  section. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  1850,  intended  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
slaves,  increased  it.  Slaves  dissembled  their  desire  for  freedom  for  fear 
of  being  sold  south.  "  !No,  1  don't  want  to  go  to  none  o'  your  free  coun- 
tries," said  one.  "  But  I  surely  did"  he  added,  in  telling  the  story  in 
Canada  ;  "  a  coloured  man  tells  the  truth  here,  there  he  is  afraid  to." 

In  the  employment  of  the  writer's  father  as  stableman  was  an 
escaped  slave.  He  used  diligently  to  eon  liis  spelling-book  during  ott 
hours,  and  po  learned  to  read.  *'  Did  they  use  you  well,  Sam,  in  your 
old  Kentiieky  home?"  we  «nid  one  day.  "Yes,  boss,"  he  replied,  "dev 
use  me  mighty  well  ;  alius  had  'null  to  cat,  not  over  hard  work;  but  den 
Tse  free  lierc,"  and  his  idack  faee  lit  up  and  his  form  straightened  with 
the  conscious  digitity  of  manhood. 

'J'he  demonstration?  of  delight  of  the  fugitive  slaves  on  their  reach- 
ing tlic  frontier  of  Canada  were  often  pathetic,  even  when  they  were 
grotesque.  Says  Captain  Cleveland  of  two  negroes  whom  he  landed  oti 
OUT  fhorp?  :  "  'T«  this  Canada?  '  they  asked.  '  Yes,'  1  said,  '  there  are  no 
slaves  here;'  then  I  witnessed  a  scene  I  shall  never  forget.    They  seemed 
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to  be  txansfonned;  a  new  light  shone  in  their  eyes,  their  tongues  were 
.  loosed^  they  laughed  and  cried,  prayed  and  sang  praises,  fell  upon  the 
ground  and  kissed  it,  hugged  and  kissed  each  oiher^  crying,  *  Bress  de 
Lord!  Ohl  Fee  free  before  I  die/'* 

In  iheir  ecstasies  they  sometimes  lay  down  and  wallowed  in  the 
sand. 

As  Harriet  Tubman  was  convoying  a  party  of  fugitives  over  the 
Suspension  Bridge,  she  wished  tiiem  to  see  the  great  cataract  of  which 
it  commanda  so  magnificent  a  view.  ^  ^Joe>  come,  look  at  de  Falls  t  if  s 
your  last  chanoe/  Bnt  Joe  sat  atill  and  never  raised  his  head.  Ât 
length  Harriet  knew  by  the  rise  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge  and  the 
descent  on  the  other  side  that  they  had  crossed  the  line.  She  sprang 
across  to  Joe^s  seati^  shook  him  with  all  her  might,  and  ehonted»  '  Joe, 
yonVe  shook  de  lion's  paw  I  '  Joe  did  not  know  what  she  meant  *  Joe, 
yoQ're  free!'  Then  the  strong  man,  who  oonld  stand  under  his  mas- 
ter's whip  without  a  groan,  burst  into  an  hysterical  passion  of  weeping 
and  singing,  so  that  hia  fellow-passengers  might  think  he  had  gone  crazy; 
bat  did  not  withhold  their  sympathy  when  they  knew  the  cause  of  such 
emotion." 

Not  a  few  slaves  purchased  their  own  liberty  by  working  overtime, 
and  others  were  puichased  by  white  sympathizers  for  the  purpose  of 
emancipation  when  they  could  not  be  olherwise  rescued. 

ScHmetimes  an  attempt  was  made  to  kidnap  fugitive  slaves  even  on 
Canadian  soil.  Â  negro  named  Stanford  and  his  wife  had  escaped  from 
slavery  to  St.  Catharines,  in  Canada.  A  professional  slave  hunter. 
Bacon  Tate  by  name,  in  1836  kidnapped  and  carried  off  these  fugitives 
to  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Ha  broke  into  Stanford's  house,  dragged  him, 
his  wife  and  six  week's  old  baby  out  of  bed,  and  forced  them  into  a 
carriage,  and  before  daylight  had  crossed  the  Niagara  Biver.  The  slave 
hunteiis  were  followed  by  some  black  neighbours  of  Stanford's.  At 
Buffalo  a  coloured  rescue  party  dragged  the  fugitives  from  the  carriage 
in  which  they  were  being  abducted,  defended  them  for  a  time  in  a 
private  house,  hurried  them  to  the  feny  despite  the  Biot  Act  read 
by  the  sheriff,  and  after  a  running  fight  of  two  hours  the  Stanf ords 
were  placed  in  the  feny  boat  ''Those  left  behind,"  says  'Ascot 
Hope/  "gave  three  cheers,  eagerly  watching  the  boat  as  it  bore  the 
poor  slaves  out  of  reach  of  their  enemies.  When  it  was  seen  to  reach 
the  Canadian  side,  Stanford  leaped  on  shore,  rolled  himself  in  the 
sand,  and  eveL  rubbed  it  into  his  hair,  in  the  wildness  of  his  delight 
at  finding  himself  once  more  on  free  soil.^'  Twenty-five  of  the  rescue 
party  were  tried  and  fined,  but  no  punishment  was  meted  out  to  Tate 
for  his  dastardly  crime. 
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The  hardblnps  which  many  of  the  refugees  uiKlerwcnt  in  ('anadâ 
were  sevoro.  One  of  tlieni.  writing  from  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  to 
FiX'd.  ])ou<:hiss,  said;  "  Twenty-one  years  ago  Ï  stood  on  this  spot,  pen- 
niless, ragged,  lonely,  homeless,  heljdess,  liungry  and  forlorn.  . .  .  . 
Hamilton  was  a  cold  wihlerness  for  the  fugitive  when  I  came  there." 

•re  were  al  hrsi  no  schools,  no  ch\irrhes  and  very  little  {)re;ich:ii^ 
and  otlit-r  confeolatioiis  of  religioii  to  which  the  negroes  had  lieeii  accus- 
tomed.   Their  poverty,  iheir  ignorance,  their  fears,  made  tlieir  condi- 
tion very  pitiable.    "  Yet,"  says  Sieliert,  "  it  was  brightened  mnch  by 
the  compassionate  interest  of  the  Canadian  people,  who  were  so  tolerant 
as  to  admit  them  to  a  sliarc  in  the  equal  rights  that  could  at  that  time  be 
foimd  in  America  only  in  the  territory  of  a  monarchical  gov  i  rnment.'* 
Generous  efforts  were  soon  made  to  meet  their  religious  nc-eds.  As 
early  as  1838  a  mission  was  begun  among  them.    Schools  were  estab- 
lished and  other  means  ado])ted  for  the  l>etterment  of  their  social  con- 
dition.   A  manual  labour  institute  was  liegun  at  Amherstluirgh.  They 
were  visited  by  anti-slavery  friends  from  the  United  States,  .lohu  Bro\rn, 
Levi  Cof!in  and  others.    Mr.  Collin,  <lt  scribing  Iheir  condition,  said  some 
of  these  former  slavt  s  ''owned  good  farms,  and  were  perhaps  uoi  ili  more 
than  their  former  masters.    .    .    .    Many  fugitives  arrived  weary  and 
footsore,  with  their  clothing  in  rags,  having  been  torn  by  briers  and 
bitten  oy  dogs  on  their  way,  and  when  the  prLH:ious  boon  of  freedom  was 
obtained,  they  found  themselves  possessed  of  little  else,  in  a  country 
unknown  to  thrin  and  a  climate  much  colder  than  that  to  which  they 
were  accustomed."    Yet  they  soon  earned  an  honest  living,  and  not  a 
few  amassed  considerable  j)roperty. 

Mr.  Clay  remonstrated  with  the  British  (Jovernment  for  harbouring 
these  refugees:  "  They  are  generally,"  he  alleged,  "  the  most  worthless  of 
their  class,  and  far,  therefore,  from  being  an  acquisition  whicli  the 
British  Government  can  be  anxious  to  make.  The  sooner,  we  should 
think,  they  are  gotten  rid  of  the  better  for  Canada."  "  But,"  says  Bro- 
fessor  Sitlert,  "the  Canadians  did  not  at  aii\  time  adopt  this  view." 
The  CDvernment  gave  the  exiles  welcome  and  protection  and  land  on 
easy  terms.  Under  the  benign  influence  of  Lord  Elgin,  then  Covernor- 
General,  the  Elgin  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  refugees  on  Clergy  Reserve  and  Crown  lands  in  the  township  of 
Raleigh.  Tn  the  so-called  Queen's  Bush,  a  vast  region  stretching 
towards  Lake  Huron,  many  fugitives  hewed  out  for  themselves  homes  in 
the  wilderness.  At  Dawn,  near  Dresden,  as  early  as  1842,  a  negro  set- 
tlement was  formed.  'I'he  Revs.  Hiram  Wilson  and  Josiah  Hensoo 
organized  a  training  institute.  Several  liundred  acres  of  land  were 
secured  on  which  in  tdi  years  there  were  five  hundred  settlers,  with 
sixty  pupils  in  the  school.  In  other  settlements  adjacent,  says  Mr.  Hen- 
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aoD,  there  were  between  three  and  four  thousand  refugees  and  the  pupils 
nached  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sisteen.  Thus  was  anticipated 
by  nearly  half  a  cenîiîrv  the  industrial  training  which  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington has  60  Buccessfuilj  organized  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama. 

At  Buxton,  in  Kent  County,  a  settlement  namod  after  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  the  famous  philanthropist,  was  organized,  and  in  1848 
tiie  Elgin  Association  was  incorporated.  Ten  years  later  Dr.  Howe 
reports  2,000  acres  deeded  to  negro  owners,  and  two  hundred  neat  cotr 
tagea  erected^  with  q  population  of  about  1,000.  "  There  is  no  taTem» 
and  no  gtoggery;-  he  writ^^.  "  but  there  is  a  chapel  and  a  schoolhonse. 
.  .  Most  interesting  of  all  are  the  inhabitants.  TwoI1t^  vonr«  n^o 
most  oi  them  were  slaves,  who  owned  nothing,  not  even  their  children. 
Now  they  own  themselves;  they  own  their  houses  and  farms;  and  they 
have  their  wiyes  and  children  about  them.  They  are  enfranchised  dti- 
aens  of  a  government  which  protects  their  rights."  A  saloon  was  opoied 
in  the  Buxton  settlement,  but  could  not  find  customers  enough  to  support 
it^  and  so  was  closed  within  a  year. 

Other  similar  but  less  noted  colonies,  one  bearing  the  honoured 
name  of  the  philanthropist  Wiiberforcr,  were  established.  Some  of  the 
negroes'  best  friends,  hoveyer,  considered  that  they  would  succeed  better 
il  thrown  upon  their  o^-n  rcsonrces  and  encouraged  to  cultivate  self- 
reliance.  Their  gregarious  instinct,  however,  tended  to  keep  them 
together.  The  refugees  for  the  most  part  gravitated  towards  the  towns 
and  cities — Amherstburgh,  Windsor,  Chatham,  St.  Catharines,  Hamil- 
ton and  Toronto— where  they  cultivated  small  gardens  and  performed 
toch  lowly  labours  as  wood  sawing,  whitewashing,  hotel  service,  laundry 
work  and  tho  like.  A  less  number  found  homes  and  occupations  at 
Kingston  and  Montreal,  and  a  few  at  St  John  and  Halifax. 

The  negroes  at  Dawn  were  reported  to  be  generally  very  pros- 
perous farmers  —  of  good  morals,  and  mostly  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists." Out  of  three  or  four  thousand  coloured  people  not  one,  says 
Joeiah  Henson,  was  sent  to  gaol  for  any  infraction  of  the  law  during 
the  seven  "years  from  1846  to  1852. 

In  1853  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Canada  reported  that  thm 
were  about  80,000  coloured  residents  in  Upper  Canada,  nearly  all 
being  refugees.  About  ten  years  later  Principal  Willis,  of  Knox 
College,  who  took  deep  interest  in  their  condition,  estimated  the 
number  at  60,000.  This  was  doubtless  an  over-estimate.  After  the 
War  the  number  very  greatly  decreased,  many  returning  to  the  north- 
cm  tier  of  states  and  some  further  south. 

The  Canadian  census  of  1901  reports  in  the  whole  Dominion 
17,437  negroee,  more  than  half  of  whom,  namely,  8,935,  dwell  in 
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Ontario,  6,984  in  Nova  Scotia,  1,368  in  New  Brunswick,  and  only  638 
in  British  Columbia,  and  280  In  Quebec* 

A  few  of  tàe  refugees  followed  the  bLackamith  and  carpenter 
trades,  fewer  still  kept  small  stores,  and  some  aoetunnlated  real  estate 
and  a  degree  of  wealth.  Many  of  them  owned  small  neat  homes, 
though  sometimes  the  unthrift  inherited  from  slavery  days  was  seen 
in  the  unkempt  and  dilapidated  premises.  Dr.  Howe  considered 
their  state  better  than  that  of  the  foreign  immigrants  in  the  same 
regions.  Sunday  schools  were  early  established  in  the  negro  settle- 
ments, the  Bible  was  read  with  interest  in  many  humble  homes^  not 
a  few  Icarniner  to  read  and  write  after  reaching  adult  years. 

The  tendency  of  the  negroes  to  association  was  shown  in  the 
orfranization  of  what  were  known  as  "True  Bands,'*  a  sort  of  mutnal 
improvement  cliihs;  one  at  Chatham  had  a  membership  of  375.  and 
one  at  Mahlcn  a  memhership  of  about  fiOO.  Kelicions  origan iza lions 
were  formed  amon^  them,  chiefly  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
persuasion,  perpetuating  the  modes  of  worship  of  these  churches  in 
the  Soiithr'T!!  States.  Most  of  the  meetinpc  places  were  devoid  of 
architectural  pretensions  and  were  sometimes  rude  and  almost  prim- 
itive. The  worship  was  largely  of  an  emotioual  character,  marked 
by  tlie  vi<,'-our  and  often  the  eloquence  of  the  address  and  the  beauty 
of  the  singiniT,  wliicli  were  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  band 
clapping  and  otlicr  i»)iysical  demonstration. 

Among  their  ininiëters  were  some  very  devout  and  ]ii*>ii^  men, 
some  of  them  possessing  much  ability  and  persuasive  el<>  lu. n  :e.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  the  Hevs.  Win.  Mitchell,  Josiah  Hcuton.  Elder 
HawkiiiJ*,  and  Bishop  Disney  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
(The  latter  three  were  born  sLives.)  They  accomplished  much  good 
among  the  coloured  race  in  Canada.  A  few  of  the  negroes  joined 
white  churches,  but  for  the  most  part  they  worsliipped  together.  The 
frail ehise  was  freely  given  them  on  the  payment  of  the  same  amount 
of  taxes  as  was  paid  hy  the  white  people. 

As  may  well  be  imagined  many  touching  scenes  took  place  as 
each  band  of  fugitives  reached  the  land  of  liberty.  Many  families 
long  separated  were  re-united.  "Each  new  band  of  pilgrims  as  it 
came  ashore  at  some  Canadian  port  was  scanned  by  little  groups  of 

'  Thf»  neRTo  population  seems  to  be  conlinuously  dp(  r<»a«»inR^  !n  tht^ 
Doriiinioii.  The  rPTiSTiP  of  1871  reports  ;i  tot^il  of  21,'}*W5,  not  iiuMudinc:  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  Hiitish  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  which  were 
not  tben  In  the  IXnnlnlon.  Of  these,  1S,43B  were  In  Ontario,  9»tli  tn  Nora 
Scotia,  1.701  In  New  Brunswick,  and  148  In  Quebec.  In  1881  the  n^rro  pomila- 
tlon  in  the  whole  Dominion  was  21.394,  of  whom  12.097  were  In  Ontario.  7.f>62  fa 
Nova  Scotîn,  1,6:?S  Jn  New  Brunswick.  274  In  f^ritish  rolumbia.  155  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  141  in  Quebec,  2&  in  Manitoba,  and  2  in  the  Territories. 
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n^oes  eageiiy  looking  for  lamiliar  faces.  Strange  and  solemn  re- 
unions, after  years  of  separation  «nd  haidahip,  took  place  along  the 
frmdly  sborea  of  Canada/' 

A  large  number  of  fugitives  from  slavery  considered  themselves 
safe,  at  least  till  after  1850,  within  the  borders  of  the  Free  States. 
Joeiah  Henson  estimated  that  in  1852  iihere  were  as  many  as  50,000 

former  slaves  living  in  the  various  Free  States.  But  this  was  always 
at  considerable  risk  of  being  kidnapped  or,  after  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  of  1850,  of  being  legally  restored  to  bondage.  "The  Southern 
people,'^  says  Professor  Siebert,  "apparently  regarded  their  right 
to  recover  their  escaped  slaves  as  unquestionable  as  their  right  to 
reclaim  their  strayed  cattle^  and  they  were  determined  to  have  the 
former  as  freely  and  fully  reoognized  in  the  North  as  the  latter.'' 

There  sprang  up  a  class  of  men  who  made  it  their  business  to 
track  runaway  slaves.  They  vatched  the  advertisements  of  such 
runaways,  and  haunted  the  abolition  communities  or  towns  for  their 
detection.  The  Rev.  L.  B.  Grimes,  a  coloured  man,  had  organized  a 
church  of  fueritive  slaves  in  Boston.  On  the  enactment  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill  forty  of  them  fled  to  Canada.  One  of  tho  number, 
Shadrach,  was  arrested,  but  made  his  escape.  Sims,  another,  under 
guard  of  three  hundred  Boston  policemen,  was  restored  tn  slavery. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  A})bott  recites  a  stirring  story  of  another 
rescue  in  Boston.  A  fugitive  slave  girl  married  a  coloured  mem. 
named  Crafts  in  that  city.  To  them  were  bom  two  children.  "  A 
young,  healthy,  energetic  mother  with  two  fine  boys  was  a  rich  prize." 
An  attempt  was,  therefore,  made  in  1852  to  abduct  them.  "These 
Bo«ton  bovs,"  savs  Siebert.  born  beneath  the  shadow  of  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  sons  of  a  free  citizen  of  Boston,  and  educated  in  the  Boston 
free  schools,  were,  by  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  admitted 
to  be  slaves,  the  property  of  a  South  Carolinian  planter.  The  Boston 
father  had  no  right  to  his  own  sons."  Warned  in  time  the  mother 
fled  with  her  children  and  escaped  by  a  Cnnard  steamer  to  Halifax. 

Senator  Charles  Sumner  declared  that  "  as  many  as  six  thousand 
Christian  men  and  women,  meritorious  persons. —  a  Jariirr  hand  than 
that  of  the  esraping  JPuritans, —  precipitately  fled  from  homes  which 
they  had  established." 

The  Coloured  Baptist  Church  of  Rochester  out  of  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  fugitive  slaves  lost  a  hundred  and  twelve, 
including  the  pastor  who  lied  iov  safety  to  Canada.  Similar  numbers 
escaped  from  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  oilier  border  cities.  The  persons 
who  aided  the  escape  of  such  fugitives  were  subject  to  severe  penalties 
even  before  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  In  1847  Mr. 
Giltner^  of  Kentucky,  was  amerced  in  flues  of  $2,752  for  such  an 
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offence.  In  1850,  Mr.  Newton,  of  Miehigan,  was  fined  the  sum  of 
$2,850  for  aiding  fugitive  slaves,  and  against  Mr.  R.  R.  Sloan,  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  was  given  a  verdict  of  $3,330  for  aiding  the  escape 
of  fugitive  slaves,  besides  $1,3^3  in  law  costs.  For  hindering  the 
arrest  of  a  fugitive  in  1855,  Mr.  Booth,  of  Wisconsin,  was  imprisoned 
one  month  and  amerced  in  a  penalty  of  $1,451.  In  1856  Margaret 
Garner,  a  slave  woman,  lied  with  her  four  children  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Frenzied  with  fear  of  capture  she  killed  her  favourite  child, 
but  with  the  surviving  children  was  restored  to  slavery. 

'J'he  Canadian  freedmen  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  the  fugitives. 
A  declaration  which  they  issued  ran  in  part  as  follows:  "  Including 
our  children,  we  number  here  in  Canada  20,000  souls.  The  popula- 
tion in  the  free  states  are,  with  few  exceptions,  the  fugitive  slave's 
friends.  W  e  are  poor.  We  can  do  little  more  for  your  deliverance 
than  pray  to  God  for  it.  We  will  furnish  you  with  pocket  compasses, 
and  in  the  dark  nights  you  can  run  away." 

I'pon  the  })assage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  1850,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  of  Ohio,  declared  :  "  The  freemen  of  Ohio  will  never  turn 
out  to  chase  the  pantint:  fuiritive.  They  will  never  be  metamorphosed 
into  bloodhounds,  to  Uaek  linn  to  his  hiding-place,  and  seize  and  drag 
him  out,  and  deliver  him  to  his  tormentors.  Rely  upon  it  they  will 
die  first  ....  Let  no  man  tell  me  there  is  no  higher  law  than 
this  Fugitive  Bill.  We  feel  there  is  a  law  of  right,  of  justice,  of 
freedom,  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  intelligent  human  being, 
that  bids  him  look  with  scorn  upon  the  libel  on  all  that  is  called  law." 

"Tillages,  towns  and  cities  from  Iowa  to  Maine,"  says  Professor 
Sicbcrt,  "  but  especially  in  the  nuddle  states,  witnessed  scenes  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  the  popular  detrùiation  of  slavery  as  it  had  never 
been  awakened  before.  Pitiable  distress  fell  upon  the  fugitive  set- 
tlers in  the  North  and  did  much  to  quicken  consciences  everywhere. 
The  capture  of  a  fugitive  in  the  place  where  he  had  been  living  InTari- 
ably  caused  an  outburst  of  indignation." 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  in  1850, 
and  of  its  Key  of  corroborative  evidence  in  1853,  aroused  the  con- 
science of  the  North  like  the  peal  of  a  clarion.  In  1854,  Anthony 
Burns,  a  fugitive  slave  was  arrested  in  Boston;  but,  through  the  zeal 
of  the  abolitionists  the  city  was  set  ablaze  with  excitement.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  it  was  decided  to  rescue  Burns  by  force 
from  the  Court-Housc  gaol  which,  defended  by  troops,  had  the  air 
of  a  beleagured  fortress.  Â  thousand  soldieia  fumislied  with  loaded 
cannon,  assisted  by  four  platoons  of  maiinea  and  battalion  of  artillerf 
conducted  Burns  to  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  by  which  he 
was  carried  back  to  Virginia.    Kfty  thousand  people  lined  the 
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streets,  greeted  the  procession  with  hissei  and  groans  and  displayed 

emblems  of  mourning  ancl  shame. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  'tliis  paper  to  describe  the 
Free  Soil  struggles  in  Kansas,  nor  the  career  of  John  Brown,  but 
Professor  Siebert  quotes  the  estimate  that  the  "  attack  on  Harper's 
Ferry  caused  the  value  of  slave  property  in  A'  tginia  to  decline  to 
the  extent  of  ten  million  dollars/'  Not  a  f  v  thoughtful  minds 
agreed  that  the  existence  of  the  Underground  Eailway  was  on  the 
whole  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  slave  states  ;  that  it  was,  as  the  negro 
historian,  Williams,  has  said:  "a  safety  valve  to  the  institution  of 
daveiy.  As  soon  as  leaders  arose  among  the  slaves^  who  refused  to 
endure  the  yoke,  they  would  go  North.  Had  they  remained,  there 
roiist  have  have  been  enacted  at 'the  South  the  direful  scenes  of  San 
Domingo/" 

General  Quitman,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  declared  in  1850  that 
the  South  had  lost  100,000  slaves  in  the  previous  forty  years  whose 
valuv  he  estimated  at  $30,000,000.  Both  the  number  of  fugitives 
dad  their  value  were,  doubtless,  very  much  exaggerated.  In  addition 
to  these  it  is  aU^ed  that  the  American  Colonization  Society,  whose 
ol^eet  was  to  remove  free  blacks  from  the  South  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  sent  out  in  forty  years  pitsviona  to  1857,  9,502  emigrants.  The 
solution  of  the  slaveiy  problem  was  evidently  not  repatriation  in 
their  original  home. 

In  the  year  1860  a  very  stirring  international  episode  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases 
ever  tried  in  Canada,  both  from  the  public  sympathy  that  was  called 
forth  and  from  the  points  of  law  involved.  A  very  dull  account  of 
this  trial  is  given  both  in  the  Upper  Canada  Queen's  Bench  Reports 
and  Common  Pleas  Eeports.*  The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows: 
John  Anderson,  a  slave  belonging  to  one  McDonald,  in  Missouri,  had 
left  his  owner's  house  with  the  intention  of  escaping  from  slavery. 
About  thirty  miles  from  his  home  he  met  with  one  Diggs,  a  planter, 
vr-rVing  in  a  field  with  his  negroes.  Diggs  told  Anderson  that  as 
lie  had  not  a  pass  he  could  not  allow  him  to  proeecd.  Anderson  tried 
to  nm  away  from  his  captor  when  Diggs  ordered  his  slaves,  four  in 
number,  to  take  him  a  prisoner.  Diggs  himself  attomptod  his  arrest, 
wap  stabbed  by  Anderson,  and  in  a  few  days  died  of  his  wound.  Ander- 
son in  the  meantime  made  good  his  escape  and  got  awav  to  Canada. 
This  was  in  September,  1<S53.  After  seven  years'  residence  in  Canada 
Anderson  was  tracked  by  a  slave  catcher,  charged  with  murder,  and 

*  Queen's  Bench  Reporta,  Vol.  XX.,  Second  Ed.»  pp^  124-193,  Michaelmas 

Term.  24  Victoria,  1860.   Court  of  Common  Fle^  Reports,  Vol.  XI.»  Second 
pp.        Hilary  Term,  24  Victoria. 
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his  surrender  demanded  under  a  clause  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
providing  for  the  extradition  of  slaves  /icuiltv  of  crimes  committed 
in  th<^  T^nited  States.  T^orrl  Eldn,  the  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
in  response  to  an  appt  ai  0:1  In  )iaîf  of  Anderson,  replied  to  the  eiîect 
that  "in  case  of  a  demand  tor  John  Anderson,  he  should  require 
the  case  to  be  tried  in  their  British  court;  and  if  twelve  freeholders 
should  testify  that  he  ha»!  hoen  a  man  of  integrity  since  hi&  arrival 
in  their  dominion,  it  should  clear  him.** 

The  magistrate  who  examined  the  case  decided  that  the  charge 
against  Anderson  was  sustained.  The  cape  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Px  nch,  Toronto,  which  court  decided  that  Anderson 
should  be  piven  up.  Intense  excitement  was  created  throughout  the 
country  by  this  decision.  Public  meetings  were  held  and  strong  pro- 
tests were  made  against  the  surrender  of  the  hunte<l  fugitive.  It 
argued  that  in  defending  himself  against  recapture  to  bondage  and 
to  condign  ])unishment  and  probably  a  cruel  death  he  was  exercising 
an  inalienable  right.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  gave  a  decision. 
Justice  McLean  strongly  dissenting,  not  for  his  surrender,  but  against 
his  discharge,  leaving  him 'to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Governinent  which 
might  find  suflRcient  reasons  for  not  complying  with  the  requisition 
from  the  TJnited  States.  Justice  McLean  expressed  his  strong  dis- 
sent in  these  words:  "Can,  then,  or  must,  the  law  of  slavery  in  Mis- 
souri be  reeosmized  by  us  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  murder 
in  Missouri,  while  it  is  justifiable  in  this  province  to  do  precisely  the 
same  act?  ....  In  administering  the  law  of  a  British  province, 
1  can  never  feel  bound  to  recognize  as  law  any  enactment  which  can 
convert  into  chattels  a  very  large  number  of  the  human  rate.  1 
think  that  on  eve  ry  ground  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  be  discharged.*' 

So  profound  was  the  interest  in  this  case  that  after  the  decision 
in  Canada  became  known  in  England,  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  applied 
for  and  granted  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  that  country. 
Before  that  could  be  executed,  however,  the  prisoner  had  obtained 
a  similar  writ  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Caiuida.  The 
result  was  that  ihe  prisoner  was  discharged  on  the  grounds  of  inform- 
ality of  his  committal.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
all  the  legal  resources  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been  employed 
for  the  defence  of  this  lowly  black  prisoner. 

The  present  writer  has  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  a  great  public 
meeting  of  sympathy  with  this  fugitive  slave,  held  in  St.  LawTen(^ 
Hull,  Toronto,  in  which  the  Hon.  George  Brown  ami  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  President  of  Toronto  Fnivcrsity,  took  a  prominent  part 
He  was  also  present  at  the  reading  of  the  decisions  of  three  judges 
before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Toronto.    It  was  an  occasion 
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of  thrilling  interest.  The  fugitive  slave  was  brought  to  the  court 
in  a  cab  surrounded  by  a  strong  body  of  police  carrying  muskets  with 
ûxed  bayonets  —  so  great  was  the  fear  of  a  popular  rescue.  Chief 
Justice  Robinson  gave  a  learned  judgment  to  the  effect  that  Anderson 
should  be  given  up.  Judge  Burns  followed  in  an  impressive  address 
to  the  same  effect.  During  the  reading  of  these  Judgments,  which 
were  heard  in  death-like  silence,  the  poor  negro  turned  almost  pale 
with  trepidaiioii.  As  Judge  McLean  pronounced  his  decision  that 
the  prisoner  should  not  be  surrendered,  a  cheer  that  could  not  be 
reatraincd,  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  audience,  wa^  laught  up  by  the 
thousands  gathered  outside  of  the  hall,  aiul  rang  from  street  to  street 
Liii  tiie  HOWS  wajB  knovra  throughout  the  city. 

Co-mcident  wit!i  tliese  events  was  the  secession  of  South  CuruUna 
an  1  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Then  followed 
the  four  years*  war  with,  as  one  of  its  results,  the  abolition  o£  the 
last  vestige  of  slavery  on  this  continent. 
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m. — Tk$  OUI  Basquê  Tombatoneê  at  Flacmiia. 
By  Bt.  Bbt.  Bibhop  Howiat. 

(Head  May  27,  IWZ.) 

In  the  primitive  old  wooden  church  (Anglican)  at  Placeutia,  the 
ancient  French  capital  of  Newfoundland,  are  still  to  bo  seen  the 
disjecta  tMmbra  of  a  few  tomlistonegof  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  relics  of  the  Old  Basque  and  French  settlements. 

These  interesting  old  monuments  were  rescued  a  few  years  ago 
by  Older,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  late  Governor  Glover,  from  the 
graveyard,  and  placed  within  the  church  for  safety.  But  evi  ii  iliero, 
80  badly  had  they  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  time,  they  are  fast 
crumbling  to  decay,  being  in  a  much  worse  and  less  legible  condition 
now  than  they  were  the  first  time  I  examined  them  about  twenty 
years  ago. 

Sereral  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  decipher  these 
inscriptions,  hut  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  attempt  at  reproducin*? 
a  fac-simile  of  them,  was  made  bv  the  present  writer.  I  had  them 
eneraved  and  published  in  my  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Newfound- 
Innri,"  T  have  sovnral  timr^:  siiice  then  examined  tlîc  -I ones.  T 
found  ilnit  in\  original  copies  though  fairly  exact  were  not  alto<?ether 
cor^ert.  In  December  la*^^  flOOl)  I  made  a  finn.1  nnd  most  careful 
Rtiii]v  r»f  them,  spcndin<7  fiart  of  wvn  fl[i\-  nt  the  work,  and  I  am  now 
prepared  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  "  TVnn-^nctions,"  copies  as 
near  to  fac-similes  as  can  be  oMnined  without  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy. T  have  also  been  fortunate  in  obtaininir  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  th(^  inscriptions  wliich  have  hitherto  puzzled  completely  all 
historians,  antiquaries  and  })hilologists. 

The  enfnavinps  here  presented  have  been  made  from  my  own 
drawings  by  our  talented  youncr  fellow-to^^msman,  Mr.  D.  Carroll. 
Since  my  last  inspection  of  the  stones  an  nttcTTipt  has  been  made  to 
photograph  them  by  Mr.  Ficrary,  photo^rrapher,  Pl,ir(  îitia  They  were 
not  quite  a  success,  on  account  of  the  stones  being  in  such  a  dilapidated 
condition. 

There  are  altogether  five  stone.^  or  fragments  of  stones  betiring 
inscriptions.  Of  thege,  two  (which  afterwards  will  be  shown  to  be 
parts  of  one  inscription)  arc  in  French,  and  three  in  Basqne.  Thc-^e 
latter  are  the  most  interesting,  and  have  been  undeeiphered  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  my  "History,"  paee  144.  I  stated  that  "The 
language  is  distinctly  Latin,  though  on/e  or  two  of  the  words  are 
unintelligible.^ 
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The  late  FjnofeBBor  Bolnnfion  Smith  of  Cambridge,  one  ol  the 
ediUm  of  the  Enc^clopœdia  Britannica,  and  an  ozpert  philologist,  to 
whom  copies  oî  the  inscriptionB  were  eeait  in  1886,  pronounced  some 
of  the  words  to  be  Basque.  Now  that  we  have  correct  copies,  we  find 
tha^  they  are  all  pure  Basque  with  the  exception  of  one  word  which 
is  Enanch. 


m 

[X10[LZ40 

(0) 

n 

nr  n 

J  li 

No.  1  (front). 

We  owe  ths  correct  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  epitaphs 
to  the  Bight  Revd.  Monficigneur  LeGasse,  Prefect  Apostolic  of  St 
Piierre,  Miqueion.  This  learned  prelate  is  a  Basque  by  birth,  and 
not  only  speaks  the  language  as  his  native  tongue  but  is  also  a  scholar 
m  ihii  grammar  and  literature  of  this  very  unique  and  interesting 
language.  On  paying  a  visit  to  St.  John's,  in  the  summer  of  1900, 
he  remained  a  day  or  two  at  Placentia  and  made  a  careful  and  inteUi* 
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gent  study  of  the  stones.  We  afterwards  comfwred  his  copieB  with 
ntiiie,  and  found  that  they  agreed  suhatantiaiiy^  but  with  a  few  slight 
discrepancies. 

The  first  stone  bears  the  date  of  1676,  the  Mmt  yet  discovered. 
The  letters  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  the  surface  of  the  stone  having 
been  sunk  in.  They  are  about  three  inches  high,  and  are  fairly  well 
cut  The  lines  of  the  inscription  are  separated  b>  bends  or  fillets^ 
also  in  relief.  This  stone  is  engzayed  on  both  sides,  a  rather  unusual 
thing. 


©I 

ISA 

tu 

€[ 

IK1@  ■ 

KI 

HA 

No.  1  (back). 

The  explanation  of  the  inscription  is  as  follows:— I) A  HEMEN. 
This  is  the  ordinary  phrase  so  common  in  epitaphs  in  all  languages, 
"These  two  narrow  words  Hie  jaeti,  Cy  çU,  ''Here  lies,''  ''which 

Sm.  n.,1002.  6 
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"have  drawû€  together  all  the  farre  stretched  greatnesse,  all  the 
"  pride,  crueltie,  and  ambition  of  men  "  (Sir  W.  Raleigh).  Literallj 
in  the  Basque  it  reads,  is  here,"  or,  *^  here  ia."  Da.  is  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  verb  to  be.  Hemen,  iiere.  The  next  line 
coiitaius  tliL'  word  liila  I,  then  a  l>laiik  space  and  then  0.  The  word 
Hila  means  dead,  morlwus.  Tlie  letter  1.  according  to  Mgr.  L^Gassi', 
belongs  to  another  word,  the  body  oi  uiiich  is  etfaced,  leaving  only 
this  first  letter  I  anti  the  iiiial  <  >.  It  probably  refers  to  the  day  of 
the  week.  This  poi*tion  of  the  iii^cr.puoii  tiiLU  means  "  Here  1%€S  dead." 
In  the  "Hand  Book  of  Newl'oundland_,  and  Tourists"  Guide,"  published 
by  the  late  Key.  Dr.  M.  liarvey,  the  following  iiicorrect  explanation 
of  these  words  is  gi\en.  "The  name  of  the  occupant  of  the  grave 
wdo  probably  DaJiemen  Hilaire"! 

The  third  and  last  line  of  the  inscription  on  this  side  of  the 
stone  roads  M  A  1  1  l(i7<>. 

In  ci)i»ying  ihiii  lUberipiion  for  the  first  lim»',  I  took  this  word 
for  the  J^uiin  J/ait,  the  genitive  case  of  Mains,  May.  This,  together 
with  the  words  Aîiuo  and  IJila  (ri)  0  can-rd  mo  to  assert  in  n  y 
History,  "  that  the  laniiuaee  is  distinctly  Latin."  Ou  close  exainina- 
tion,  however,  there  appears  a  sj)aee  between  the  two  Vs  thus  MAI  1 
showinir  that  they  do  not  belonç  to  the  same  word  and  iliat  the  correct 
readinu'^  i,--  Mui  I  (one  or  first),  viz,  May  1st.  The  word  is  Fronoii 
and  i.-.  the  only  French  word  on  the  tombstone.  The  Basque  word 
for  May  is  Mat/atmi,  and  "  in  May,"  Mayatcean.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple:— "  Mai/atiran  efjina  da,"  It  is  done  in  May.  Literally,  "May 
in  done  (or  made)  is.*' 

"Next  coiih'^  the  date  ICud  which,  as  1  stated  before,  is  the  oldest 
yet  found.  Jt  is  about  thirty-six  years  previous  to  the  abandonment 
of  Plaoentia  by  the  Treni  h  and  Basques  at  the  Treaty  of  T"^trecht 
(1713).  Beneath  this  is  tlie  well  known  Christian  monogram  I.lI.vS.. 
surmounted  by  the  Cross,  being  the  initials  of  Jesus  Hominum 
Salvator:  (Jesus  Saviour  of  men). 

On  the  back  of  the  stone  we  read  as  follows:  —  First  line. 
GANNIS,  pronounced  Gannish,  this  is  a  correct  form  of  the 
name  of  John  in  the  Basque  tongue. 

There  are  three  other  forms  or  methods  of  spelling  this  name, 
viz.:  —  Joanes,  Joannis  and  Jouannes,  all  of  which  are  to  be  fouud 
on  these  inscriptions  as  we  shall  see.  The  next  word  De  Sale  givers 
the  family  namie  of  the  deceased.  The  name  is  one  of  nobility  ii? 
designated  by  the  prefix  De,  It  is  still  a  frequent  name  in  the  Basque 
Provinces.  Monseigneur  LeGasse  states  that  he  had  schoolfellows 
who  bore  the  name.  The  renowned  St.  Francis  De  Sales,  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  was  a  member  of  this  family.    The  third  line  is  somewhat 
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damaged  and  difficult  to  decipher.  As  well  m  can  be  made  out  it 
reads  Cesana^  but  such  a  word  is  not  known  in  the  language.  It  may 
be  a  proper  name.    The  fourth  and  fifth  liuee  read  as  follows  :  — 

UsawM  —  Neneeo, 

These  words  should  be  divided  as  follows:  —  Usann,  Oneneco.  Usan 
means  odour,  or  perfume.  The  proper  orthography  is  Usan,  but  it 
is  pronounced  by  the  people  with  a  strong  accent  on  the  latter  syllable, 
hence  they  have  doubled  the  A  m  the  inscription.  Onemco  means 
"the  best/*  It  is  in  the  genitive  case,  and  in  a  provincial  form  or 
patois.  Thus,  Ona  means  good;  hobea,  better;  hobeago,  or  hobeiJena, 
the  best,  genitive  onenena,  of  the  bcfet,  and  provincially  oneneco.  Hence 
the  two  words  Usan  oneneco,  mean  "of  the  best,  or  sweetest  odour" 
(optimi  odoris).  This  probably  wa.s  the  name  of  the  house,  homestead, 
Tîianor,  villa  or  townlnnd  of  the  family.  It  may  have  been  so  called 
on  account  of  its  fertility,  and  in  happy  allusion  to  the  Scriptural  ex- 
pression of  Isaae  and  Jacob  (Genesis  XVIII..  29)  "  Odor  filii  mei  sicut 
odor  agri  pleni  "  (thedmcli  of  niy  &on  is  as  tlie  smell  of  a  plentiful  held). 

The  sixth  and  last  line  contains  the  one  word.  S  K  M  E  A,  "The 
son.*'  There  is  no  definite  Article  in  the  lia-sque  language.  The 
etiect  is  produeod  by  adding  the  terminatiou  A.  Tiius,  SEME 
means  Sou,  or  A  Sou,  S  K  M  J'.  A,  The  Son. 

The  whole  inseripiiuii  tiien  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  Here  lies  dead  (or  having*  died) 
(on)  The  first  of  May  1676 

John  De  Sftle  Ce  ana 

The  Son  (or  heir)  of  (the  House) 
of  Sweetest  Odour." 

The  words  of  the  inscriptioii  Oannis  dê  SaU  Cesana  Uaann 
Onmeeo  8emea  are  gpiren  in  the  following  garbled  manner  in  Harvey's 
^Hand  Book  ^  Camts  d»  TaU  U  Atous  Anno  nmugo  Smea!*' 
This  is  I  presume  the  otnrapt  form  in  which  the  inscription  iras  sent 
to  Professor  Bolnnson»  and  it  is  not  to  "be  wondered  tt,  that  UaA 
distingnished  philologist  could  make  nothing  of  it 

As  many  tourists  are  of  late  years  beginning  to  visit  Newf onnd- 
land«  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  correct  and  authentic  Ouiie  Book  may 
soon  be  pnbiished. 
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The  next  stone  (No.  2)  is  only  a  small  fragment  containing  a 
portion  of  the  proper  name  lOANES  SABA. 


The  stone  is  14  inches  wide,  3  inches  thick,  and  9^  inches  in 
length  at  the  longer  side,  it  is  broken  unequally.  The  letters  are 
bold  and  well  cut  in  high  relief  about  three  inches  in  height.  £acb 
line  is  separated  as  in  No.  1,  by  a  fillet  or  band  in  relief.  This  stone 
is  chiefly  interesting  as  ^\ing  us  a  second  form  of  the  Basque  name 
for  John.  On  the  hack  of  this  stone  is  to  be  seen  a  portion  of  the 
Christian  monogram  I.  H.  S.  with  the  Gross  and  letters  yery  neatly 
cut  (also  in  relief)  in  the  ornamented  form  known  in  Heraldiy  aa 
MoHm.  There  are  also  two  very  neatly  designed  Maltese  crosses  in 
the  conms. 


The  third  ston^e  wliich  I  show  here  is  considerably  dilapidated. 
The  top  part  is  missing,  bnt  ïortunately  there  is  enough  left  to 
enable  ns  to  decipher  the  name.  Joannis  (pronounced  Joannish). 
Here  we  have  a  third  form  of  the  name  John.  The  surname  is 
Dehiriart,  a  name  still  quite  well  known  as  a  family  name  in  the  Basque 
Provinces.  The  letters  on  this  stone  are  also  in  relief,  but  they  u« 
sprawling  and  much  more  crude  than  the  others,  neither  we  ilie 
lines  separated  by  the  band  or  fillet.  The  width  of  the  stone  is 
sixteen  inches.  The  height  of  the  portion  now  remaining  is  about 
two  feet  five  inichee.    Since  my  first  visit  another  piece  has  been 


No.  s  (back). 
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broken  off,  and  it  ib  probable  tbat  in  a  fair  yean  they  will  be  all 
totally  destroyod.  Only  three  linea  tod  the  lower  portion  of  a  fourth 
now  remain.  The  top  line  oontainB  the  lower  half  of  the  letters 
lOAN,     The  aecond  line  NI 8  completiiig  the  troid  loannis. 


No.  S. 


The  third  liiiL  ])EHIR.  The  D  is  turned  wrongly,  the  circular 
part  btiiJig  towards  the  left.  The  fourth  liaie  contaiaa  the  letters 
1 A  K  T  being  the  concluflion  of  the  name. 

Tex  Fbbkoh  Stonbs 

are  rapidly  falling  to  pieces,  and  will  soon  be  entirely  destroyed  unless 
some  measiiTsa  be  taken  to  presenre  them.  The  cutting  of  the  letters 
ia  in  an  inferior  style  as  compared  with  the  Basque  stones.  The  letters 
are  not  standing  ont  in  relief,  bat  simply  indsed.  There  are  now 
two  diatinct  stoBes,  as  I  hare  said,  bnt  I  find  on  referring  to  my  note- 
book that  when  I  first  copied  these  inscriptions  (now  nearly  thirty 
yeaia  sinoe)  I  referred  to  them  as  ^being  both  npon  one  stone.  (See 
Note  at  foot  of  this  artide.)  I  was  rather  surprised  then  and  some- 
what  taken  aback  when  I  learned  from  Mgr.  LeGasse  that  th^  are  on 
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two  distinct  stones.  My  interpretatioii,  as  will  appear  further  on, 
requiree  that  they  should  be  on  one  tUm  only,  as  I  believe  the 
Becond  isscriptioiL  is  only  a  continiiatioin  of  the  first,  It  was  theie- 
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fore  with  some  miBgivixigB  that  I  went  to  view  the  etonee  in  December 
last.  Howerer,  on  careful  examination  I  was  soon  reasstired.  It  is 
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true  ibat  there  are  now  two  diBtmet  stonee;  Irai  the  fint  thing  X  no- 
tioed  was  that  being  of  a  laminaied  stroctnre  like  slate  they  are  quite 
raeily  spli^  and  are  in  fact  all  coming  away  in  thin  elabe.  I  saw  at 
once  that  the  bocks  of  both  stones  as  they  now  stand  aie  quite  new  and 
fresh  and  also  irregular  in  thickness.  I  immediately  came  to  the  con- 
dnsion  that  the  stone  had  recently  become  split  or  deft  in  twain.  On 
neasuing  the  stones^  I  fonnd  them  both  to  be  of  ^eiactly  the  same 
width  (2  ft.  9  in.).  The  thickness  of  each  piece  is  about  three  inehes> 
andf  allowing  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  to  hm  ''spawled^'  of^  if  both 
weve  put  together  it  would  give  a  thickness  of  nearly  seven  inchse. 
Ws  may  seem  abnormal.  Howerer^  on  measuring  anoth»  of  the 
Btonea  then  present  I  found  it  to  be  seven  inches  in  thickness.  The 
objection,  that  it  is  not  customary  to  have  an  inscription  on  iwo  tides  of 
a  tombetone,  Tsnishes  before  the  actual  fact  of  the  Basque  stone  de- 
icribed  aboTO. 

Finally^  to  make  assurance  doably  ^ure,  I  took  a  small  piece  from 
each  of  these  stones^  a  sUver  from  the  back  of  each,  and  submitted 
them  to  a  geological  expert,  J.  P.  Howley,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  asking  his 
opinion  of  them.    The  following  is  an  extract  of  bis  letter: 

Bt.  John'8»  ' 

Jaa'y  Utl».  IMS. 

....  I  have  aswln  carefully  examinea  the  two  pleoee  of  stone  with 

"a  nlcroscope,  nnd  am  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  both  mhieraloglcaUy 
"and  lithologica]ly  they  are  Identical  in  every  respect.  It  la  almost  equally 
"certain  that  they  must  have  been  derived  from  the  same  stratum,  if  not 
"from  the  same  slab." 

(SKd.)»       Jab.  P.  Howlst. 

* 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  inscription  on  the 
stone.  The  date  is  1694,  some  nineteen  years  before  the  French 
tbaodoned  Piaoentia,  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1713;  and  some  eigh- 
teen years  later  than  the  Basque  stone  of  1676.  This  French  stone 
is  of  historical  value  as  showing  the  transitionary  state  of  the  popula- 
tion at  the  time.  Although  it  is  erectecl  to  the  memory  of  a  Basque, 
yet  the  lanpnage  is  French.  We  find  in  the  historical  records  of 
Placentia,  about  this  date  (1684)  a  despatch  or  Report  from  Governor 
Parat  in  which  he  complains  of  the  "  insolence  "  of  the  Basques  ("  ils 
font  milk  insoleness  and  he  threatens  to  chastise  them.  It  is 
(Ti(^ent  that  they  were  beginning  to  lose  ground  and  to  give  way 
before  the  French  and  Breton  population. 

The  whole  of  the  inscription  on  this  stone  as  far  as  legible,  is  in 
i  rench,  except  the  name  of  the  person  over  whose  remains  it  was 
The  name,  as  we  shall  see,  is  pure  Basque.    The  ortho- 
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grapliy  is  not  perfect,  but  rather  phonetic.    However,  the  matter 

of  correct  spelling  was  not  a  mark  of  illiteracy  in  those  days  either 
in  English  or  French,  and  especially  among  nautical  persons.  Hence 

we  find  the  well  known  formula  Cy  Git  appearing  as  Cy  Gis.  Then 
we  have  the  Basque  name  for  John,  in  the  fourth  form,  Jouannes. 

This  is  also  a  quite  correct  form.  Next  comes  the  family  name 
Snigarai-Chipi,  a  thnrouglily  Basque  name.  The  termination  Chipi, 
pronounced  Kipi  or  tchipi  (it  is  not  possible  to  express  the  exact 
sound  in  English  letters)  is  a  diminutive,  meaning  small  or  little. 
The  inscription  then  tells  us  that  this  man  was  also  called  Croisic 
(Dit  C'roKstV).  This  form  of  family  noincnnlaturo  i-  quite  common 
among  French  spenkinc  proplo.  The  name  Le  rroisic  is  that  of  a 
small  seacoast  town  m  the  Loire  Inférieure,  Brittany,  near  St.  Nazaire, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Loire  In  these  days  there  was  much  com- 
munication between  the  P»asques  and  tlie  Bretons.  They  were  the 
pioneers  of  French  eolonization.  Hence,  we  mnv  suppose  that  the 
family  of  Suigarai  settled  in  Le  Croisic  from  whiah  he  took  his  second 
name,  or  what  is  more  probable  the  name  Croisic  was  a  Basque  family 
name  whifh  they  gave  to  this  village  on  settling  there.  M.  Elizée 
Reclus,  in  his  Géographie  Universelle  (Div.  III.,  p.  230),  speaking  of 
Le  Croisic  and  Batz,  a  neighbouring  village,  says  :  —  "  Out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  2,750  persons  nearly  one-half  belong  to  eight  families. 
Under  these  circumstances,  family  names  and  surnames  do  not  suffice 
and  Tip.irlv  nvery  individual  is  known  by  smie  soubriquet."  This 
accounts  for  the  second  name  (Dit  Croisic)  and  is  of  considerable 
historical  and  ethnological  interest.  It  is  therefore  painful  to  find 
that  the  Xewfonndland  Guide  Book,"  missing  altogether  the  anti- 
quarian interest  of  this  subject,  treats  it  in  the  following  trivial  man- 
ner:—  The  next  oldest  stone  is  that  of  a  Captain  of  a  French 
King's  frigate,  who  rejoiced  in  the  Breton  name  of  Johannes  dc 
Snlnnrnirhipi  (sic).  île  was  good  enough,  however,  to  shorten,  it  irUo 
Croisic  for  everyday  use!" 

We  next  read  that  this  Suigarai  was  "Capitaine  de  Frégate" 
du  Roy.  Capitaine  de  Frégate  is  a  re^nilar  oflScial  grade  in  the  French 
Navy,  just  as  Capitaine  de  Pavillon.  T  l  igship  Captain  or  Commodore; 
On  pi  laine  de  Vaisseau — post  Captain,  or  duly  gazetted  Captain. 
The  Capilain*'  de  Frégate,  was  a  minor  degree,  nearly  equivalent  to 
our  English  grade  of  Commander.  "  The  King  "  of  course,  in  this 
rase,  was  Louis  XIV..  whose  long  reign  of  seventy-two  years  (1643 
to  171Ô)  (  xtendcd  over  the  reigns  of  nine  English  rulers^  including 
the  C  o  m  m  o  n  w  ea  It  h . 

Turning  to  the  second  inscription,  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  previous  one,  and  to  have  been  originally  on  the 
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back  of  the  same  stone;  if  taken  by  itself  it  will  be  found  altogether 
incomplete,  giving  nâtiier  name  nor  date,  whereas  I  undertake  to 
show  that  it  forms  a  natural  sequence  to  the  former.  To  begin,  X 
miist  state  that  it  is  veiy  much  broken  and  oUiteratedj  so  that  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  altogether  illegible.  It  commences  with  what 
appears  to  be  merely  an  ornamental  scroll  or  flounshi  but  which  I 
now  think  is  intended  to  contain  the  letter  L'  with  an  apostrophe. 
The  first  word  is  partly  destroyed.  The  first  three  letters  E.N.Y. 
are  clearly  decipherable,  after  which  there  appeared  to  be  a  portion 
of  a  Y,  and  at  first  I  read  it  Envoyé  (sent),  which  would  make  sense 
with  the  following  words:  ''For  the  honour  of  my  Prince  I  went  to 
attack  the  enemy,  etc.'*  But  on  dose  inspection  I  found  the  word 
Envoyé  would  not  suit,  as  the  letter  immediately  after  the  V  proved 
unmistakably  to  be  an  I,  and  the  last  letter  was  discovered  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  X.  I  immediately  pronounced  the  word  to  be 
"Envieux"  which,  in  the  sense  of  "desirous  for  the  honour,  etc.,"  would 
also  make  good  sense.  But  finally  the  true  interpretation  broke  in 
upon  me.  The  word  is  indeed  Envieux,  but  in  an  entirely  different 
s^e.  In  my  studies  of  the  history  of  these  times  from  the  "  Docu- 
ments Relatifs  à  la  Nouvelle  France,"  1  found  the  Boyal  Frigate 
"L'Envieux"  playing  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  of  that 
troubled  period.  I  find  the  earliest  mention  of  her  in  a  letter  from 
M.  de  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Quebec,  to  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Franco,  dated  Quebec,  15th  Sept.,  1691.  At  this  time  the  "Vais- 
seau I/£nvieux"  was  commanded  by  Le  Sieur  de  Bonaventare.  Le 
Sieur  Le  \foync  D 'Iberville  was  aboard  with  some  troops  for  the 
capture  of  Fort  Nelson.  In  a  letter  from  the  King  (Louis  XIV.)  to 
Le  Sieur  de  Villcbon,  Commandant  of  the  troops  in  Acadie,  dated 
at  Versailles,  April,  1692,  the  King  orders  the  "Vaisseau  L'Envieux" 
to  be  sent  to  him  (Villebon)  at  the  Biver  St  John  {N.B.),  with  soldiers 
and  munitions  of  war,  provisions,  money,  etc.  He  is  to  make  war 
on  the  English  **  Sans  relascJu'."  The  Envieux  is  still  commanded 
by  De  Bonaventure.  In  1692  the  "Envieux"  accompanied  by  the 
**Joly"  attacked  Pemscuit  (Pumkit).  Shortly  after  this,  the  "Joly** 
was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  In  1694,  the  date  of  our 
tombstone,  I  find  Le  Sieur  de  Bonaventure  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  tlio  "Bretonne."  Though  the  "Envieux''  still  occupies  the 
stage,  unfortunately,  the  name  of  her  new  commander  is  not  given. 
We  find,  however,  that  Dc  Bonaventuro,  in  command  of  "La  Bre- 
tonne,  left  La  Rochelle  on  the  8th  of  April,  1694,  in  company  with 
Captain  Baptiste,  of  the  corvette  "  La  Bonne." 

The  latter  captured  by  the  English  on  May  24th,  1695,  at 
St.  John  (N.B.),  the  captain  and  crew  escaped  to  land.    On  the 
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22nd  of  July,  ho  snvs:  "1  embarked  aboard  the  'Envieux*  to  retiini 
to  fiance.''  On  bur  homeward  journey  the  "  Envieux  "  touched  at 
Placentia  on  August  l^th,  and  remained  till  the  end  of  September 
to  eon7oj  home  the  fishing  vessels.  In  1695  (December)  I  find  the 
"Envieux"  again  in  charge  of  De  Bonaventure.  Vtom  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  itumna  in  the  histoiy  of  the  movements  of  the 
'*£nvitux"  But  there  is  time  for  a  short  period  of  captainship  by 
poor  8uigaruichipi  before  his  death  in  16i^4.  My  reading  of  the 
inscription  then  is  this  :  —  "  Here  lies,  etc.,  Captain  of  the  frigate  of 
the  King,  L'Envieux:  For  the  honour  of,  etc.,  I  went  to  attacl^  etc'' 

The  next  words  that  cauee  some  trouble  are:  *'Mon  

Frincet,"  The  letters  Mon  are  quite  clear,  and  I  at  first  read  it  My 
Prince/'  meaning,  as  I  thought,  My  King."  But  I  then  noticed 
portions  of  some  letters,  almost  illegible,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
line,  before  the  word  ''Prince."  I  also  noticed  that  the  stone  was 
frayed  away  somewhat  after  the  word  or  letters  Mon,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  line,  and  that  there  had  been  room  for  a  letter  or  two 
there.  Also  that  immediately  before  the  word  "  Prince  is  to  be 
distinctly  observed  the  little  diamond  stop  which  is  used  to  separate 
one  word  from  another,  and  which  is  rarely  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  line.  My  interpretation  of  this  part  of  the  inscription  then, 
is  this:  — 

 MONS'B 

LE  O  PBINCE  

This  would  apply  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Chartres  and  Orleans,  brother 
of  the  King  (Louis  XIV.),  whom  he  had  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  whose  official  title  was  Monsieur 
Le  Prince.  Here  there  is  a  transition  of  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  epitaph  from  the  third  to  the  first  person,  and  the  subject 
of  the  inscription  (Suigarai)  is  represented  as  speaking  himself: 
**J'alhis/'  I  went,  etc.  The  next  word,  last  of  the  third  line,  has 
*  puzzled  me.  The  word  is  clearly  N  E  ;  but  as  such  it  makes  no 
sense.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  B  N, 
which,  with  the  participle  <5i/traii<,  makes  good  French  (in  following). 
Here  again  the  construction  changes  back  to  the  third  person.  "Sa 
Carrière"  unless  the  pronoun  Sa  he  referred  to  Monsieur  Je  Prince, 
but  that  would  be  a  strained  interpretation.  "His  Career,"  or  the 
career  appointed  for  me  by  him.  From  this  down  the  stone  is  very 
much  broken  up,  and  the  last  part  is  entirely  missing.  It  reads  as 
follows:  —  **  J' allots      avivant  sa  corner»,  attaquer  les  enemies  en  leur 

mesme  "I  went,  in  following  out  .his  (qu  My  ?)  career 

to  attack  the  enemy  even  in  their  own/'  ....    The  final  word 
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IB  miasmg.  It  would  doubtless  be  eome  void  to  express  harboun, 
f  ortSi  oauntries,  waters,  etc.,  qu.  Demeuis. 

In  looking  OTer  tbe  Docummis,"  I  find  at  about  tbis  date 
(7th  Harcfay  1693)  a  despatch  from  the  Minister  at  Versailles  to 
Monsieur  du  Brouillant,  QoTemor  of  Placentia,  in  which  there  are 
some  words  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  on  the  tomb- 
stone. The  Minister  informs  the  Governor  that  he  cannot  this  year 
supply  him  with  the  two,  nor  even  one,  frigates  {dis  dtux  ny  ^um 
fregatUs)  which  be  had  asked  for,  but  the  King  bad  engsged  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  of  St.  Male  to  go  and  make  war  on  the  English 
established  on  the  coast  of  Kewf oundland,  **  Même  pour  U$  aiiofwrl  '* 
These  words  were  almost  identical  with  those  on  the  tombstone,  and 
the  coincidence  is  remarkable,  probably  the  expression  may  have  bad 
some  special  significance  about  that  period. 

There  only  now  remains  to  be  considered  the  two  letters  or  parts 
of  letters  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  right  hand  lower  comer  of  the 
stone.  They  appear  like  P,  or  B,  M,  preceded  by  a  small  Greek 
cross  such  as  is  used  before  the  signature  of  a  Bishop,  or  of  a  prayer 
or  blessing  in  the  Roman  Misssl  and  Bitual.  It  may  probably  be 
the  initials  of  the  sculptor,  or  perhaps  the  last  part  of  Priez,  P.  M. 
(pray  for  «»«)  pour  moL^'  i 

There  are  at  Placentia  many  other  interesting  relics,  old  MSS., 
with  autograph  of  Louis  XIY.;  old  forts  and  batteries,  etc.,  which, 
together  with  the  beautiful  natural  sceneiy,  make  it  a  place  worthy 
of  a  visit  from  the  tourist  and  antiquaiy.  These  subjects  may  pos- 
sibly claim  attention  for  a  ccmtribution  to  a  future  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.'' 

NOTE. 

Wben  T  first  vMttd  Placentia,  some  thirty  years  agro.  and  examined  the 
«tonep.  7  flri  hy  TTiy  notes  that  I  stated  that  the  two  French  inscriptions, 
commencing  respectively  "  Cy  Gis"  and  "  I/Knvtkt'x,"  \sere  on  one  nnd  the 
8&me  stone.  When  M^r.  LeGasse  informed  me  leat  year  that  they  are  on  two 
different  nUmtiê,  I  wu  surprised,  aa  I  oonsldereA  <»ie  inscription  to  be  only 
the  oomplemetit  of  the  other,  and  that  they  are  Incomplete  (especially  the 
second  one)  If  taken  separately.  On  my  subsequent  vlatt»  I  found  that  it 
appeared  that  the  learned  Prelate  was  correct,  and  that  they  were  In  reality 
on  ti;\o  different  stones.  On  measuring  and  exeminlnff  again  attentively,  I 
found: — 

1st.  That  the  two  stones  were  exactly  the  same  width; 

Snd.  That  both  were  qollt,  neither  being  of  its  original  thickness;  and 

Srd.  I  took  A  piece  from  each  and  had  them  examined  by  a  geologist*  who 

declared  that  they  were  both  of  the  same  g'eological  formation. 

T  then  comliided  fap  in  the  text  of  my  artfrîe)  that  the  stone  had  heen 
split  in  twain,  and  that  nrlirln«lly  the  inscriptions  had  istood  back  to  baclc. 
one  on  each  side  of  an  upright  stone. 
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Now,  quite  recently  (Bept.  21et,  1S02).  I  have  once  more  examined  tlie 

stones,  and  made  a  dîpcovery  whicfa.  while  it  places  beyond  doubt  tny  theory 
that  the  two  inscriptions  belong  to  the  same  sitone  and  thus  verifies  my  notes 
taken  in  1872,  yet  changes  somewhat  Che  line  of  my  art^ument.  I  now  find 
that  by  pluslnff  the  two  iObcw  of  atone  together,  not  back  to  back,  but  end  to 
end.  they  fit  exactly  (aa  ahown  in  engraving),  and  tbat  the  atone,  besides 
btfng  mglit,  baa  been  cracked  acroaa  tbe  middle  Irregularly,  and  tbat  the  two 
Inscriptions  were  on  one  side  only  of  the  stone,  viz.,  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
It,  leaving:  a  vacant  space  in  the  mlddlo,  The  stone  must  have  heen  at  least 
eight  feet  long,  and  hence  was  not  an  upnght  monument,  but  what  is  known 
as  an  altar  or  table  tomb^  the  top  of  wblch  wee  lying  horlxontally.  This 
explalna  the  otherwlae  puasling  fact  of  the  vacant  apace,  which  In  ^e  former 
theory,  would  be  oftoee  the  flrat  worda  of  the  Inscription,  commencing 
**lfS^txeuw."  If  the  stone  were  placed  upright  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
account  for  the  Inscription  commencing  so  far  down  on  the  stone,  and  leaving 
8uc9l  a  large  space  vacant  above.  But  if  we  consider  the  two  stones  as  one, 
and  lying  horizontal,  the  vacant  space  will  be  in  the  middle,  and  was  proba;bly 

filled  by  aome  object,  eucfa  aa  a  lamb,  a  buat.  a  croaa.  a  ahlp.  etc..  standing 
upright  on  the  atone.  Thla  would  «cplain  all  admirably. 

I  may  also  mention  that  the  name  SARA  Is  not.  as  I  etaAed.  the  naxnf  of  a 
nan,  but  of  a  province  or  townahlp.  ao  called  up  to  the  present  day.  Jd.F.U. 
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IV. —  The  First  Legislators  of  Upper  Canada. 

By  C.  C.  James^  Toronto,  Ont. 
(Communicated  by  Sir  Jolm  Bourlnot»  and  read  May  21,  1M2.) 

In  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  Montrai,  in  1760,  Ontario  was 
leferred  to  as  "  le  pays  d'en  haut  "  (the  upper  country).  Three  years 
later  (10th  February,  1763)  the  foxmal  tnuoefer  took  place  under  the 

Treaty  of  Paris,  in  these  words: 

"  His  most  Christian  Majesty  cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  said 
Britannic  Majesty,  in  full  right,  Canada  with  all  its  dependencies,  as 
irell  as  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  and  all  the  other  islands  and 
eoasts  in  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence." 

There  was  no  attempt  at  defining  the  western  boundaries  or  limits 
of  Canada;  there  was  no  necessity  for  further  definition;  the  people 
of  Canada  were  understood  to  be  thc^e  living  in  immediate  relar 
tionship  to  Quebec,  Three  Bivers,  and  Montreal.  On  the  7th  of 
October  of  the  same  year,  however,  a  Boyal  Proclamation  was  issued 
which  fixed  the  limits  of  Quebec  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  Quebec,  bounded  on  the  Labrador  Coast 
by  the  River  St.  John,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
head  of  that  river  through  the  Lake  St.  John  to  the  south  end 
of  the  Lake  Nipissing;  from  whence  the  saifl  linr',  crossing  the  "River 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lake  Champlain  in  torLy-live  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  passes  along  the  hifrhlands  which  divide  the  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  said  liiver  St.  Lawrence  from  those  wliich 
fall  into  the  sea;  and  also  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Baye  des 
Chaleurs  and  the  Coast  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Rosières, 
and  from  thence  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  by 
the  west  end  of  the  Island  of  Anticosti  terminates  at  the  aforesaid 
Kiver  St.  John." 

Allowing  for  some  incongruities  in  these  lines  we  find  that  by 
this  proclamation  the  part  of  Ontario  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Cornwall  to  the  south-western  end  of  Lake  Nipissing  was  then 
included  in  Quebec. 

By  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774  the  boundaries  were  carried  westward 
to  include  the  remainder  of  Ontario  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  present  United  States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Two  years  later  came  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Bj  the  settlement  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  3rd  September.  17S3,  the 
land  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  cut  off  from 
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Quebec  and  the  boimdmy  line  fixed  through  the  lakes  and  the  con- 
necting mers. 

Then  began  the  locating  of  the  Loyalists,  the  settlers  coming  in 
more  rapidly  than  the  surveyors  could  ran  their  lines.  The  settle- 
ments  were  made  in  four  somewhat  distinct  groups^  which  may  be 
named,  fo9  convenience,  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Quinté,  the 
Kiagani,  and  the  Detroit.  Before  referring  to  these  in  particular  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  discharged  loyalist  soldiers  formed  the 
nucleus  of  every  settlement.  As  a  rule  the  various  r^;iments  were 
allotted  separate  townships  and  at  first  took  up  land  together,  accom- 
panied by  most  of  their  officers.  Each  loyalist  riment  had,  as  a 
rule,  been  raised  within  a  certain  area  of  tlic  neighbouring  States, 
so  that  the  various  townships  were  settled  by  little  groups  of  persons 
who  had  come  from  the  same  section,  were  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  one  another,  and  to  a  certain  extent  were  înter-rolatod  by  mar- 
riacro.  Tho  result  of  this  was  to  reproduce  here  the  characteristics 
of  their  original  home  districts,  and  to  give  an  individuality  to  each 
township.  There  wn^  n  variety  in  the  make-up  and  thereforo  in  the 
views  and  modes  of  life  of  the  component  township  parts  of  these 
districts  that  is  sometimes  not  fully  recognized  by  writers  and  stu- 
dents of  early  times.  Tntoresting  fields  of  investigation  await  the 
historian  and  novelist  in  Hi  •  study  of  the  first  HighlMid  Scotch  settle* 
ments,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  French  Canadian  settle- 
ments, and  a  visit  to  these  parts  to-day  will  show  that  they  have 
not  yet  lost  all  of  their  earlv  peculiarities.  I  stated,  that  the  officers, 
as  a  rule,  settled  along  with  their  disbanded  re^ments.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  these  men  who  had  been  thf^ir  Icador?  for  sevon  nr 
eight  years  should  take  the  load  also  in  these  variou>  districts,  and 
that  when  the  time  came  for  the  choosing  of  legislators  some  of  them 
should  ho  solected  as  thoir  ropresfntatives. 

A  fow  words  now  as  to  these  four  settlemeiits.  "We  begin  at 
the  east  with  the  St.  Lawrence  section.  Lanciister,  the  first  town- 
ship Iving  next  to  the  old  seigniory  of  New  Longueuil,  was  passed 
l)y,  for  it  was  low  and  marshy,  and  hence  was  called  "the  sunken 
township."  Beyond  this,  eight  townships  fronting;  on  the  river  were 
surveyed,  each  one  known  as  "No.  so-and-so  below  Cat^araqni." 

rharlottenburir  {No.  1)  was  settled  by  Scottish  Highlanders,  Roman 
Catholics;  Cornwall  fNn.  and  Osnabniek  (No.  3)  by  Seottish  Pres- 
byterians: WilliaiiKsburg  (No.  4)  and  MatiUla  (No.  n)  by  Gennan 
Lutherans  from  Northern  New  York,  Edwardsburg  (No.  6),  Anoiista 
(No.  7)  and  Elizal>cthtown  (No.  8)  were  more  mixed  in  their  composi- 
tion, î'or  fuller  study  of  the  five  counties  forming  the  St.  Lawrence 
district,  the  various  local  histories  may  be  consulted. 
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The  Bay  of  Quinté  District. —  BeginniDg  at  King&ton,  ten  town- 
ships were  surreyed  around  the  Bay  of  Quinté,  each  one  known  as 
**  No.  so-and-so  above  Cataraqui/'  Here  settled  the  second  Battalion 
of  Sir  John  Johnson's  Boyal  Kew  York  Begiment,  Major  Bogers 
with  his  Kings's  Rangers^  Capt.  Grass  with  his  band  from  New  York 
City,  .Major  Van  Alstine  with  his  battean  men,  a  part  of  Jessup's 
Bangers,  a  small  body  of  the  Hessian  Mercenaries,  and  a  small  but 
important  body  of  Quakers  from  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.  The  Scottish 
element  was  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  St.  Lawrence  townships,  but 
German  and  Dutch  permeated  the  whole  district.  The  student  will 
also  find  two  other  interesting  elements,  though  somewhat  limited  in 
numbers,  namely,  German-Irish,  or  Irish-Palatines,  and  French 
Huguenots. 

Ât  Niagara;  settlement  received  an  impetus  because  the  fort  on 
the  eastern  bank  had  remained  in  British  hands  and  had  been  a 
baren  of  refuge  for  the  loyalist  families  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  The 
discharged  soldiers  sought  out  their  wives  and  children  and  crossed 
the  river  to  take  up  the  frontier  lots  of  the  newly  surveyed  townships 
of  the  peninsula.  Butler's  Bangers  formed  an  important  part  of 
these  first  settlers,  who  soon  occupied  the  townships  from  about  where 
Hamilton  now  stands,  to  Long  Point. 

In  t]io  western  district  Detroit  formed  the  headquarters,  and  here 
Wi  find  tin  interesting  elements, —  the  British  regulars  and  their 
officnr>:  the  French  Canadians,  descendants  of  the  pioneer  French 
families;  and  tlie  British  oflRcers  who  had  led  ilif  Indians  in  the  wild 
western  warfare  that  swept  the  forests  from  Mackinac  to  Pittsburg. 
When  the  time  comes  for  this  district  to  produce  magistrates  and 
representatives,  we  mav  expect  them  to  come  from  these  three  classes. 

Across  from  the  old  French  settlement  at  Detroit,  in  1747,  was 
oFtablished  the  Indian  Mission,  and  about  it  there  p-adually  f:[Tovr  n 
French  settlement  with  Sandwich  (1/ Assomption)  as  its  contre,  an  off- 
shoot of  old  Quebec,  where  the  French  lanpuapo  still  is  spoken  and  wboro 
the  French  Canadian  mode  of  life  still  prevail?.  On  fho  shores  of  J^ake 
Erie,  westward  from  where  Kin^ville  now  stands,  97  lots  were  surveyed, 
and  on  these  a  mixed  body  of  loyalists  were  settled,  anion?  thorn  boins: 
some  of  Butler^s  Rangers.  The  Western  or  Detroit  District  then  con- 
sisted at  first  of  three  settlements.  Detroit,  on  the  American  side,  the 
French  Canadian  settlement  among  the  Indians  about  Pointe  de 
Montreal,  and  the  "  two-connected  townships"  (Oosfield  and  Colchester) 
on  Lake  Eric.  The  township  of  Maiden  had  few  settlors  until  1706. 
when  Detroit  was  oTacuated  and  Fort  Amherstburg  was  erected  to  com- 
mand the  river.  About  the  same  time  the  lots  along  the  River  Thames 
began  to  be  taken  up. 
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It  will  now  be  seen  thai  the  people  of  the  pioTinee  were  amn|;ed 
in  four  groups,  and  when  it  became  neoeraaij  to  establish  courts  and  land 
boards  in  1788-89^  the  limits  of  the  districts  were  easily  determined  as 
follows: — 

Lunenbwff,  from  Lancaster  Township  to  the  Gananoqne  Rirer. 
Mêchlenbttrg,  from  the  Gananoqne  to  the  Trent 
Naamiu,  from  the  Trent  to  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Point. 
H 688$,  from  Long  Point  to  the  Detroit 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  state  also  the  vacant  or  but  sparsely 
settled  frontier  sections.  They  were  as  follows:  Â  somewhat  narrow 
section  between  Gananoqne  and  Kingston;  the  Lake  Ontario  region  from 
Trenton  to  Hamilton;  the  central  portion  of  the  Lake  Erie  section. 

As  the  population  extended  and  grew,  both  by  the  Urge  natural 
increase  peculiar  to  those  early  days,  and  also  by  the  coining  in  of 
those  who  are  sometimes  called  the  later  loyalists,  as  well  as  by  the 
coming  of  some  who  had  f ought  on  the  side  of  the  Bevolutionists,  it 
was  natural  that  there  should  arise  a  desire  that  this*  western  part  of 
Quebec  be  separated  from  the  older  portion  of  the  proyince,  where 
French  laws  and  methods  j  i  availed.  Without  stopping  to  diacuss 
the  agitation  that  soon  sprang  up  oyer  this  question,  we  came  down 
to  the  passing  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  providing  for  the 
division  of  Quebec.  On  the  18th  of  November  of  that  year,  Lieut- 
Governor  Alured  Clarke  issued  his  proclamation,  fixing  the  boundary 
line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  to  take  effect  on  the  Sî6th 
December,  1791.  Lieut-Col.  John  Graves  Simcoe  anived  early  in 
the  new  year  to  take  his  office  as  Lieut-Governor  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  Constitutional  Act  provided  that  the  Parliament  should  consist 
of  two  bodies,  a  Legislative  Council  to  consist  of  not  fewer  than  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  L^slatiye  Assembly  to  consist 
of  not  less  Uian  sixteen  members  elected  by  the  people.  The  following, 
therefore,  would  be  a  statement  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
country  : — 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada  (Lord  Dorchester). 

The  Lieut-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  (Lt-Col.  Simcoe). 

The  Executive  Council  (the  executive,  corresponding  to  a  cabinet 
of  ministers  in  these  days,  all  apjjointed  by  the  Crown). 

The  Legislative  Council  (corresponding  to  our  Senate). 

The  Legislative  Assembly  (the  elected  representatives  of  tiie  people). 

Lord  Dorchester  had  sent  home  a  list  of  persons  suitable  for  the 
Executive  Council  from  which  a  selection  had  been  made.  We  are  told 
that  Simcoe  was  delayed  some  months  at  Quebec  awaiting  a  quorum  of 
his  new  advisers,  with  whose  assistance  he  wished  to  decide  upon  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  new  Legislature.  While  at  Quebec  (Feb. 
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7th,  1791,)  he  issued  a  proclamation  as  to  the  conditions  of  sale  of 
Crown  Lands.  Beyond  this  we  have  as  yet  little  or  no  record  as  to  his 
doings  while  at  Quebec.  Probably  he  was  renewing  acquaintances  with 
some  of  his  old  associates  of  the  Queen's  Aangers,  and  gathering  informa- 
tion as  to  his  new  province. 

With  the  early  summer  he  started  westward,  and  on  July  8th, 
peached  Fort  Frontenac  or  Kingston.  After  the  swearing  in  of  the 
ioUowing  members  of  his  Executive  Council  he  began  formal 
deliberations: — 

^^  illiam  Osgoode  sworn  in  9th  July,  1792. 

James  Baby  '*  "    9th  **  1798. 

Peter  Kussell  "  *'    Uth  **  1793. 

Alexander  Grant  **  "  11th  1792.. 

William  Robertson  had  been  selected  as  a  member,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  sworn  in  or  to  have  taken  his  seat.  Trying  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  the  Council  met  even  on  Sundays,  and  after  8  days' 
deliberation  the  proclamation  of  July  16th,  was  put  forth.  This 
prodamation  dealt  with  two  things  :  First,  it  divided  the  province  into 
19  counties  ;  second,  it  provided  for  the  selection  of  16  members  of  the 
Legislature  by  the  residents  of  these  19  counties. 

The  following  notes  of  procedure  are  to  be  found  in  the  Archives 
of  Canada  for  1891.  They  supply  some  interesting  information  as  to 
bow  ibe  work  proceeded  : — 

If SiLut«s  of  meetliiffs  at  Kingston,  Sth  JuIjTi  1792.--Pro<dainatton  that  Dor- 
chester Is  appointed  Governor-General  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and 
Simcoe  T^i<:-utonant-€h>veriior  ot  Upper  Canada  read  and  Simcoe  takes  the 

prescrfbed  oaths. 

Minutes,  9tb  July.— Executive  Councillors  Osgoode,  Baby  and  Russeli  take 
the  oaths  and  their  seats.  Llttlehales,  appointed  Clerk  of  I9ie  Counoll.  and 
Jarvia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Coundl»  take  the  oaths.     Invtruottomi  read 

(embodied  in  minutes  in  full). 

Proclamation  ordered  for  continuing  iudges  and  other  civil  officers  In 
their  f^mployinenta. 

Minutes,  10th  July. — ^Militia  returns  laid  before  the  Council,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  the  Province  Into  counties  to  provide  for  representation. 

Minutes*  11th  July.— Grant  took  the  oaths  and  hts  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council.  Tbe  division  of  the  Province  resumed. 

Minutes.  12th  July.— Division  of  the  Province  continued. 

Minutes.  12th  July.— Same  bupin*^«e,  resumed. 

Minutes.  14th  July.— Division  resumed. 

Minutes,  Sunday,  15th  July. — Division  concluded;  proclamation  to  bring  it 
into  effect  ordered:  as  also  a  proclamation  to  call  together  a  legislature. 

SecII.^igOK.  7. 
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Minutes,  itith  July. — Writs  of  summons  to  the  Leg^lslatlvp  PouncH  issued 
to  the  following  :  William  Osgoode,  Chief  Justice  :  James  Baby,  Richard 
Duticaiu  WllUun  Robertson.  Robert  Hamllton,  Riéhard  Cartwrtffbt.  Jr.,  Jobn 
Munro,  Alexander  Grant,  Peter  Riiaeell. 

E^dward  Burns  took  tbe  oath  aa  Clerk  Of  tbe  Crown,  and  Richard  PoUard 
and  Alexanflrr  McDonell  took  the  natîhs  as  ShPrlfTs. 

Minutes,  21at  July.— Additional  proclamation  issued  respecting  the  con- 
tinuation Of  civil  ofHcers  In  Judicial  and  ministerial  employments. 

This  proclamftiioii  was  issued  before  a  printing  press  wbb  established 
in  Upper  Canada.  I  understand  {hat  it  was  sent  to  Montreal  to  be 
printed,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  department  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Ottawa.  Two  points  in  connection  with  it  may 
be  mentioned.  In  the  Quebec  Gazette  of  the  9th  August,  1792,  appears 
the  following  mews  item: 

"  liOtters  Patent  dated  the  9th  of  July  have  been  issued  by  His  Excellency 
14etttenant>Govemor  SImcoe,  dtvldluff  the  Province  of  Umwr  Canada  into 
counties,  etc.,  and  apportioning  the  representation  thereof.  The  followtng  are 

the  names  of  the  Counties,  with  the  number  of  representatives  they  send  to 
the  House  of  Assembly,  viz.:  Glengarry,  2:  Stormont.  1:  Dundag,  1;  Gren- 
vilie,  1:  Leeds  and  Frontenac,  1;  Ontario  and  Addington.  1;  Prince  Edward.  1; 
Lenox,  Hastlnffs  ainl  Northumberiand.  i;  Dttrham  and  Tork,  1;  Uneoln.  1: 
Norfolk,  1:  Suffolk  and  Essex.  1;  Kent,  2:  making  In  the  whole  19  counties 
and  15  representatives." 

Tho  question  at  once  arises  as  to  how  the  official  organ  at  Quebec 
marie  the  7tii-tako  in  reftortiiiL'  ilio  rlecipion  of  the  Lt.-nriv  rnnr  nml 
CnnnHl.  It  ai>|)eared  one  month  after  tlie  decision  of  the  Executive. 
Does  it  represent  I  lie  views  vï  Simcoe  before  he  left  Quebec,  which  views 
were  changed  after  diseussBini:  the  sitnntion  with  tlie  Upper  Canada 
Coimcilîors?  Was  it  the  Connoil's  first  draft,  or  was  it  merely  a 
news  item  sent  down  by  some  correspondent  who  was  not  exact  in 
his  statements? 

The  peeond  point  is  that  the  proclamation  nuisi  have  been  pcarr*» 
and  not  reji<lily  avnilnhlp.  The  first  îiTue  it  appears  in  the  Jounnl  ^-^^ 
the  Legislature  is  on  the  31ft  December,  where  it  was  placed  on 

reeon!  liv  re.-oluti(»n  of  ihi*  Douse.    Tt  does  not  appear  in  the  enrliest 
j>rinted  enilm'tinn  of  Statute*;,  but  it  is  to  be  found  for  the  tirvt  tioio, 
and.  1  ani  of  oj)inion,  for  the  only  time  in  available  form,  in  the  voir. 
of  Statutes  issue<l  at  Kinirston  in  1831,  by  Thompson  and  MacFarlarie. 

Now  let  us  give  a  list  of  the  counties  beginning  at  the  extreme 
west  : — 

Kent.  1^^M•.\.  Sull'olk,  Xorfolk,  Uneoln.  York.  Durham,  North- 
umberland, Har-timis.  I'rinee  l-Mward,  I.tiwi^x,  Addinjjton,  Ontario, 
Frontenac,  Leeds,  Urenville,  Dundas,  Stormont,  Glengarry, 
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The  nineteen  counties  may  be  arranged  in  two  groups,  the  first 
comdsting  of  eight,  the  second  oi  eleven.  The  &nt  eight,  Kent  to 
Northumberland,  in  the  order  given,  are  also  the  names  of  the  eight 
eastern  counties  of  England;  the  townships  making  up  these  eight 

counties  uere  named  after  important  towns  in  the  similar  counties 
of  England.  Thus  Xewark,  the  name  then  given  to  the  township 
and  the  settlement  in  which  the  Legislature  was  to  be  convened,  was 
so-called  aftir  the  town  of  Newark  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  for  oar  consideration  is, 
who  were  the  men  selected  by  our  people  as  their  representatives,  and 
what  ridings  did  they  represent?  This  election  took  place  only  110 
years  ago;  it  was  the  first  legislature  of  the  province  that  was  to  be 
formed.  One  would  tliink  that  it  would  be  easy  to  turn  up  some 
record  that  would  give  us  this  information,  but  I  could  not  find 
it,  and  I  decided  to  try  to  work  out  the  answer  to  this  question,  and 
this  paper  is  the  result.  It  will,  1  think,  be  admitted  that  we  should 
if  potjsihle,  determine  who  were  the  first  representatives  and  whoui 
they  represented.  Every  printed  record  that  1  have  found  is  either 
inconijtlete  or  incorrect.  The  writers  of  our  history  have  told  us 
what  these  men  did,  but  they  have  told  us  very  little  as  to  who  they 
were.  The  first  prints  list  that  I  have  found  in  our  historical 
works  is  contained  in  Dr.  Canniff's  Settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  pub- 
lished in  1869,  and  the  writers  since  have  copied  it  in  its  incomplete 
or  only  partially  correct  form.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to 
recount  the  interesting  search  that  has  been  made  for  the  facts  that 
are  to  follow. 

To  show  further  what  meaonre  material  we  have  to  work  on.  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  first  legislature  held  five  sessions  as  follows,  at 
Newark  or  Niagara: — 


Of  these  five  sessions  we  have  very  condensed  ^rpewritten  reports 
or  journals  of  the  Ist  and  2nd.  There  is  no  record  available  here 
or  in  England  of  the  3rd,  4th  and  ôth.  What  became  of  the  reports 
sent  home  by  Simcoe?  The  journals  of  the  Legislative  Council  are 
missing  for  the  same  years  as  those  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  surmise 
has  been  offered  that  the  vessels  carrying  these  records  may  have  been 
captured  by  French  corsairs,  in  which  case  search  in  the  archives  of 
Paris  might  bring  interesting  results.    It  may  be  that  some  day  they 


1st  session, 

8nd 

3rd 


4th 
5th 


17th  September  to  15th  October,  1792. 
3l8t  May         to   9th  July,  1793. 

2nd  June        to   9th  July,  1794. 

6th  July  to  10th  August,  1795. 
16th  May         to   Sid  Jnne,  1796. 
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will  be  resurrected  from  their  long  sleep  in  eome  dusty  pigeon  hole 
in  old  London. 

OUngarry. —  This  county  then  included  the  present  county  of 
Glengarryy  and  also  the  land  north  to  the  Ottawa  in  the  county  of 
Frescott.  The  first  riding  included  the  township  of  Charlottenburg 
(formerl}  caUed  No.  1),  and  the  second  riding  comprehended  the  rest 
of  the  county.  The  latter  therefore  would  include  the  few  settlers 
in  Lancaster  and  those  residing  in  the  rear  of  the  county  as  f ar  ss 
the  Ottawa  Riyer.  The  two  members  selected  were  the  brothers, 
John  Macdonell  and  Hugh  Macdonell. 

The  Macdonells  of  Âberchalder  came  out  to  America  at  the 
solicitation  of  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson  and  reoeiTed  grants  of  lands  in 
the  Mohawk  Yalley.  Alexander  Macdondl,  the  father,  had  been 
an  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Charles  Stuart  in  1745.  Sir  John  Johnson 
raised  in  New  York  the  celebrated  body  of  Loyalist  soldiers  known 
as  the  King's  Royal  Regiment  of  New  York  (Johnson's  Royal  Greens), 
Alexander  Macdonell  became  captain  of  the  first  battalion  of  this 
regiment.  His  brother  also  was  an  officer  in  the  regiment.  Their 
sons  followed  in  their  fathers'  footsteps  and  enlisted  in  the  same 
regiment,  in  the  Royal  Highland  Emigrant  Regiment,  and  in  Butler's 
Rangers. 

John  Macdonell,  after  serving  as  lieutenant  in  the  84th,  or  Royal 
Highland  Emigrant  Regiment,  was,  for  five  years  and  ten  months 
captain  in  Butler's  Rangers.  When  the  Royal  Canadian  Volunteer 
Regiment  of  Foot  was  organized  in  Canada  in  1796,  John  Macdonell 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  9nd  battalion.  This  was 
the  first  corps  raised  in  Upper  Canada.  The  first  battalion  wa« 
raised  in  Lower  Canada  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  de  Longueuil  and 
Major  Louis  de  Sslaberry. 

The  younger  brothrr,  Tînizli  ^fac  donell,  was  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  Battalion  of  the  King's  Royal  Regiment  of  Xew  York,  and  served 
in  that  corps  for  seven  years.  When  the  R.  C.  Volunteers  were 
organised,  Hugh  Macdonell  commanded  a  company  under  liis  brother, 
Col.  John.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  captain  in  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion, aud  in  1803,  was  Lieutenant-C  >1  )nel  of  the  Glengarry  Militia 
Regiment,  of  which  John  was  Colonel.  Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonell  states 
that  "he  was  appoinitMl  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Simcoe  to  be  First 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  the  founder 
of  our  militia  system."  The  two  brothers  settled  in  Glengarry  along 
with  the  other  Scottish  soldiers,  and  were  selected  as  the  represcnts- 
tives  of  tliat  rt)UTity.  Mr,  J,  A.  Macdonell,  in  his  book  on  Glengarry, 
states  that  Hugh  was  member  for  the  First  Biding,    fiis  name 
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appears  frequently  in  connection  with  the  raireys  and  settlement  ot 
the  first  townships  in  hig  section. 

John  Macdonell  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Legislature  when  it 

met  in  session  at  Newark  in  September,  1792.  He  continued  as  a 
member  for  Glengany  in  the  second  legislature,  1796-1800,  but  his 
brother  Hugh  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Wilkinson.  Hugh  Mac- 
donell was  in  1805  appointed  Assistant  Commissary-General  at  Gibral- 
tar, through  the  recommendation  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and 
later  (1811  to  1820),  Consul-General  at  Algiers.  Sir  Alexandier 
Macdonell  and  Sir  Hugh  Guion  Macdonell,  who  have  .both  won  dis- 
tinguished honour  in  the  Imperial  service,  are  his  sons. 

Ideutenant-Colonel  Chichester  Macdonell  was  a  brother  of  the 
two  members.  After  serving  as  lieutenant  in  Butlers  Hangers  he 
followed  the  British  service  abroad,  was  under  Sir  John  Moore  at 
Coranna,  and  died  in  India,  leaving  behind  a  worthy  record. 

But  the  relationship  of  this  family  to  our  early  legislatures  is  not 
yet  all  told,  for  a  sister  of  the  three  brothers  wa^  married  to  Al ex- 
pander ^lacdoTiell  of  Greenfield,  and  two  of  their  sons  represented 
OleTiirarrv  in  the  Lep:islatiire  of  Upper  Canadji.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonell,  who  fell  with  Brock  at  (Jueenston  Heights,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Donald  Greenfield  Macdonell. 

Before  piissing  on  to  the  next  ridincr.  it  may  he  worth  calling 
attention  to  the  faet  that  the  first  Speaker  of  the  first  Legislature  of 
Up|>or  Canada  was  a  Eoman  Catholic,  for  at  that  time  such  a  selection 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  at  Qucl)cc,  and  his  remains 
lie  buried  under  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  that  city. 

Sifirmont. —  Thie  county  consisted  of  the  townships  of  Cornwall 
and  Osnabruck  and  all  north  to  the  Ottawa  Hiver.  One  member  was 
to  be  selrcted  and  the  man  first  chc^en  was  Lieutenant  Jeremiah 
French,  who  had  served  seven  years  in  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  King's 
Royal  Tîegiment  of  New  York.  The  French  family  are  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Manchester,  England.  They  settled  in  Verni'mt 
and  occupied  a  farm  whereon  Manchester,  Vermont,  now  stands. 
There  were  two  brothers,  Jeremiah  and  Gershom.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  they  enlisted  as  loyalists.  Jeremiah  French  appears 
to  have  l>een  a  man  of  importance  in  Vermont:  he  had  a  large  holding 
of  land  and  was  at  one  time  High  Sheriff  at  Manchester.  His  wife 
(Elizab*  tb  Wheeler)  was  true  to  British  rule,  and  after  her  husband 
departed  for  Albany,  it  was  considered  advisable  by  the  Revolution- 
ists to  expel  her  from  the  State  on  account  of  her  outspoken  loyalty. 
Jeremiah  French's  property  had  been  seized  by  the  State,  and  now 
part  of  the  chattels  were  sold  to  pay  for  her  transportaition.  Then  with 
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a  few  belon^^'iiigh  she  was  taken  to  the  frontier  and  sent  on  to  tlie 

British  camp. 

Gershom  French,  the  brother  of  the  member,  lived  at  Coteau 
Landing,  and  under  direction  of  the  Governor,  made  some  exploration 
of  the  country  between  Kingston  and  Ottawa. 

Lieutenant  .JeiLiuiaii  French  drew  laiids  in  Cornwall  and  in 
Monia^aie.  He  wa*:  an  mtiiiiatu  inend  of  Bishop  Strachan.  Ben- 
jamin French,  son  of  Jeremiah,  and  Dr.  Strachan,  were  married  to 
sisters,  daughters  of  Dr.  Wood,  an  English  army  surgeon.  We  -hall 
close  our  account  of  Lieutenant  French  by  referring  to  the  >ad  acci- 
dent that  happened  while  he  was  eutertainiug  the  Duke  of  Kent:  A 
turkey  shoot  was  in  progress,  and  just  as  Mr.  French  was  about  to 
ûre,  Mb  daughter  crossed  in  front,  and  was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot. 
His  auccesBor  was  Bobert  I.  D.  Qray,  who  was  drowned  in  1804  in  the 
lamentable  shipwreck  of  Thê  Speedy  off  Presqu'iBLe. 

Lieutenant  French  died  in  1805,  and  was  snrvived  several  years 
by  his  widow. 

(For  these  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  his  descendant,  F.  J.i 
French,  Esq.,  K.C.,  of  Prescott.) 

Dundas. —  This  county  consisted  of  Williamsburgh  and  Matilda 
townships,  and  all  lying  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Ottawa.  The 
member  chosen  was  Alexander  CampbelL  Of  this  member  we  know 
but  little.  Crofl,  in  his  History  of  Dundas,  says,  that  he  left  behind 
him  an  unenyiable  reputation  for  veracity,  but  whether  this  was 
merely  in  the  political  sense  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  He  appears 
to  have  left  the  riding  and  moved  to  Montreal.  His  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  members  published  in  the  Quebec  Almanac  for 
1796.  This  list,  of  course,  must  have  been  made  up  and  printed  in 
1795,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  legislature.  He  was  present, 
however,  at  the  first  and  second  sessions.  His  successor  in  the 
second  legislature  was  Colonel  Thomas  Fraser,  of  Matilda. 

OrenvilU, —  This  county  was  composed  of  the  townships  of 
Edwardsburgh  and  Augusta,  and  the  lands  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Ottawa  River.  The  western  part  of  Oarleton  and  the  south-eastem 
part  of  lADark  therefore  were  then  included  in  Grenville,  bat  prac^ 
tically  all  the  settlers  were  in  the  two  front  townships.  Ephraim 
Jones  was  chosen  as  member  for  Orenville.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Land  Board  for  Leeds  and  (rrenville.  Josiab 
.Tone«  came  to  Boston  in  1665  and  settled  at  Weston,  Mass.,  where 
he  died  in  1714.  His  grandson,  Elisha  Jones,  had  a  numerous  family, 
fourteen  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  family  records  have  it  that 
all  these  children  came  to  British  territorv  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  some  settling  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  Nova  Scotia, 
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and  some  in  Upper  Canada.  Ephraim  was  the  tenth  son.  He  set- 
tled in  August;,  township,  where  he  was  long  known  sls  "  Comiui^sary 
Jones,"  through,  liis  having  charge  of  the  Government  stores.  He 
maxned  a  ^iise  Coursoll,  oi  Montreai,  and  had  four  601x6  and  lour 
daughters  as  follows: 

1.  Charles,  born  1781^  was  a  miller  and  merchant,  and  began  the 
settlement  at  Brockviiie,  where  he  died  in  1840.  He  was  member 
for  Leeds  from  1820  to  1828,  and  wa^  afterwards  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 

8.  William  owned  mills  at  Beverley  (nov  Delta).  He  died  at 
Brockriile  in  183S. 

3.  Jonas,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Stracban>  studied  law,  was  appointed 
Judge,  and  in  1837  was  made  Judge  of  the  Queen's  BencK  He 
died  at  Toronto,  in  1848.  His  eldest  son,  David  Ford  Jones,  was 
member  for  GrenviUe  for  three  terms,  1816-1838,  and  again  chosen 
in  1836. 

4.  Âlpheus  was  Collector  of  Cilstoms  and  Postmaster  at  Presoott, 
where  he  died  in  1863. 

5.  Charlotte  married  L.  F.  Sherwood,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
Queen's  Bench. 

6.  Sophia  married  Andrew  Stuart. 

7.  Lucy  married  Dr.  Hubhell^  of  Brockviiie. 

8.  Elisa  married  H.  J.  Boulton,  of  Toronto,  at  one  time  Governor 
of  Newfoundland. 

Ephxaim  Jones  was  succeeded  as  member  in  1786  by  Dr.  Solomon 
Jones  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  Burgoyne's  Army,  and  who  also  had 
settled  in  Augusta.  There  were  two  weU  known  but  unrelated  fami- 
lies of  the  name  of  Jones  in  Grenville  county.  Solomon  was  one  of 
four  brothers  —  Daniel,  Solomon,  David  and  John  —  who  came  to 
Upper  Canada  from  Fort  Edward,  New  York.  Two  other  brothers 
were  killed  in  the  war,  and  a  seventh  settled  in  Nova  Scotia.  Daniel 
was,  along  with  Charles  Jones,  son  of  Ephraim,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Brockviiie.  He  was  the  father  of  Daniel  Jones,  who  was  knighted. 
His  other  son,  David  Jones,  was  member  for  Leeds,  and  was  appointed 
registrar  and  judge.  David  Jones,  brother  of  Solomon,  was  tiie  pros- 
pective husband  of  Jane  McCrea,  who  was  murdered  by  the  Indians  in 
northern  New  York,  and  whose  death  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Bevolutionajy  War. 

fFor  most  of  these  facts  in  regard  to  the  Jones  family  I  am 
indebted  to  Leavitt*s  "History  of  Leeds  and  Grenville.") 

Leeds  and  Frontenac  counties  included  the  townships  at  present 
contained  therein,  together  with  all  the  land  north  to  the  Ottawa 
Biver.    These  two  together  were  entitled  to  one  member.  The 
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reason  for  this  will  be  evident  by  recall ing^  what  was  stated  before 
as  to  the  vacant  land  between  Kingston  and  ^xananoque.  John  Wkit^ 
was  selected  as  the  lirst  member.  He  came  out  from  England  in 
1792,  probably  alonpr  with  Simcoe,  who  appointed  him  Attorney- 
General.  That  he  r(>))resented  Leeds  and  Frontenac  we  know  from 
one  of  Siiiicoe  t*  lelierb,  an  extract  from  which  appears  in  the  Arciiives 
<vf  Canada  for  1891,  p.  xxiL,  as  follows:  — 

*'  In  ray  passage  from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  I  understood  that  the  general 
spirit  of  the  country  waa  against  the  election  of  half-pay  officers  into  the 
Asiembly.  and  tbat  the  prejudice  ran  in  f«TOur  of  men  of  a  lower  order*  wbo 
kept  but  one  table»  that  le»  wlio  dined  In  common  with  tlielr  aervants.  It  was 
by  great  good  fortune  that  the  temporary  residence  I  made  at  Kingston 
created  sufficient  influence  to  enable  us  to  bring  the  Attorney-General.  Xr. 
White,  Into  the  House." 

Mr.  White  was  succeeded  in  tiie  Legislature,  m  1796,  by  Caplaiu 
Jessup.  He  was  shot  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Small,  clerk  of  the  Executive 
Council,  on  Januarv  ."^rd,  1800,  and  died  the  following  day. 

Addinyion  and  Ontario. —  Addiiigton  included  Ernestowu  or  town- 
ship No.  2,  and  all  the  land  north  to  the  Ottawa.  Ontario  was  an 
island  county  consisting  of  Amherst,  Gage,  Wolfe,  Howe  and  all  other 
islands  east  to  the  Trananoiiue  River.  The  remainder  of  the  thousand 
islands  east  of  the  Gananoqu*'  liiver  were  attached  to  the  several  coun- 
ties in  front  of  which  they  were  situated.  It  might  be  mentioned  here 
that  Amherst  Island  formed  jnirt  of  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Johnson. 
Addington  and  Ontario  were  entitled  to  one  member,  and  Mr.  Joshua 
Booth  was  selected. 

Joshua  Booth's  early  history  is.  like  that  of  most  early  settlers 
of  Upper  Canada,  largely  of  a  traditionary  nature.  His  ancestors 
were  English  and  were  settled  in  Orange  County,  New  York.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  family  divided,  Joshua 
taking  the  BritiBh  or  Loyalist  side.  (On  the  U.  E.  L.  list  he  was 
reported  as  a  sergeant)  He  settled  in  Emestown  and  shortly  after> 
ward  hecame  proprietor  of  the  King's  Mill,  situated  west  of  Kingston, 
on  what  is  now  known  as  Mill  Creek.  T^ere  is  a  story  thai  after  the 
war,  his  mother  oame  from  New  York  State  by  the  Champlaîn  and 
St.  Lawrence  to  visit  him.  She  was  accompanied  by  negro  slaves 
and  her  ol^ect  was  to  convey  to  him  a  bag  of  gold,  doubtless  the  result 
of  some  family  division  of  property.  During  the  war  of  1818,  Joshua 
Booth  and  his  two  sons  saw  service,  the  father  as  captain.  The 
mother  when  condoled  with  for  the  absence  of  her  two  sons,  flashed 
out:  '*  Indeed,  and  I  wish  I  had  more  to  send.''  This  Spartan  mother 
was  Margaret  Fraser,  daughter  of  Banidl  Fraser,  IT.  E.  L. 
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Joshua  Booth's  death  w88  tragic.  Though  a  soldier  and  a 
fighter,  the  sight  of  blood  ovormme  him.  During  an  engagement 
he  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  catalepsy,  and  died  on  October  31st, 
1813,  from  loss  of  bl^  ul  ;  or,  ii?  some  aBSert,  he  was  by  mistake  buried 
alive  in  the  hnny  of  the  a£Eray.  He  was  snrviTed  by  his  widow  and 
ten  children. 

In  1796  Joshua  Booth  was  succeeded  a?  representative  by  Chris- 
topher Robinson^  who  died  November  3nd,  1798.  William  Fairfield, 
of  Bath,  was  chosen  in  June,  1800,  to  complete  the  unexpired 
term  (two  sessions).  The  latter  was  the  grandfather  of  the  wife  of 
Marshall  Spring  Bidwell. 

Lenox,  Hastings  and  Northumberland. — The  county  of  Lenox 
(this  is  the  original  spelling)  included  the  present  towTiships  of  North 
Fredericksburg,  South  Fredericksburg,  Adolphustown  and  Richmond, 
Hastings  inehided  all  the  townships  in  the  present  county,  together  with 
air  the  land  lyin^  north  as  far  as  the  Ottawa,  and  the  small  islands 
in  the  bay  and  river  Trent  lying  nearest  to  it.  Northumberland  in- 
cluded the  townships  in  the  present  county  as  far  north  as  the  Mississa^^a 
Indian  lands.  The  settlers  in  1792,  were  located  principally  in  the 
townships  on  the  bay.  The  proclamation  provided  that  the^e  three 
counties,  with  Adolphustown  excepted,  should  together  elect  one  mem- 
l»er.  The  man  chosen  was  Lieutenant  Hazleton  Spencer.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Benjamin  Spencer,  and  was  bom  at  East  Grenville,  Rhode 
Island,  on  29th  August,  1757.  About  ten  years  later  the  family  moved 
to  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Winooskic  River,  Vermont.  The  father  was 
fleeted  a  nu  nilHT  of  the  Provisional  Assembly  or  Congress  to  decide  the 
course  of  the  State  in  eonnection  with  the  revolutionary  troubles.  He 
stood  out  for  British  rule,  and,  consequently,  had  to  flee.  He  joined 
Burtrorne'?:  Ar?iiv,  \rruî  present  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  and  died 
shortly  after  at  Ticonderop^a.  Hazleton  Spencer,  the  son,  joined  the 
King's  Koy;il  Kegiment  of  Kew  York,  and  was  at  one  time  a  prisoner 
with  the  rebels.  Ho  was  mndo  liontonant  in  the  ?n(l  battalion  and 
oii  the  di?bnndin«:  of  the  n'uiniont  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Fredericks- 
burg, on  the  bay  shore  near  Conway. 

He  was  tnarricd  to  Miss  Margaret  Richards.  There  were  born  six 
sons  and  three  daughters,  the  baptisms  of  which  appear  in  tho  T-andiorn 
Registers,  published  by  the  Ontario  Historical  Society  (Papers  and 
Records,  Volume  I,  1899). 

The  late  Rev.  Canon  Spencer,  through  whom  this  information  was 
procured,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Conger  Spencer,  the  eldest  son 
of  Lieut.  Hazelton  Spencer. 

When  the  second  Battalion  of  the  R.  C.  Volunteers  of  Foot  was 
raised  by  Colonel  John  Macdoncll,  Hazelton  Spencer  was  appointed 
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Major.  From  17î'7  to  1803,  he  was  comjiian  îant  of  the  garrison  at 
Kingston,  and,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  personal  iriend  of  Dr.  Strachan, 
with  whom  he  was  wont  to  hold  lengthy  heated  discussioas.  He  wa.s 
the  County  Lieutenant  of  Lcuuojk,  and  was  actively  preparing  lor  tlie 
war  with  the  United  States  when  he  died  suddenly  in  February,  1813. 
He  wafi  buried  with  military  honours  on  his  own  iarm.  Lieutenant 
Spencer  was  an  ardent  supporter  and  upholder  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Prince  Edward  and  Adolphnsiown. — The  county  of  Prince  Edward 
was  of  the  same  extent  as  it  is  to-day.  It  was  divided  into  three  town- 
ships— Marysljurgh  (No.  5),  Sophiatiburgh  (Xo.  C»)  and  Ameliasburgh 
(No.  7).  These  townships  contained  the  overflow  from  across  the  bay 
of  Sir  Jolin  Johnson's  soldiers.  Here  also  (in  Marysburgh)  were 
located  the  little  band  of  Hessians,  and  in  these  townsliips  sonie  of  the 
otlicers  drew  large  areas  of  land.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
Major  James  Rogers,  Major  Peter  \  analsline  and  Captain  Ardiiba.d 
McDonell.  To  make  the  representation  fair,  Adolphustown  was 
detached  from  Ix-nnox  and  added  to  Prince  Kiiward.  Though  separated 
by  the  Bay,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  road  to  York  pa»»tti 
through  Adolphustown  and  erosst^d  at  the  point  by  ferry  to  I'riuce 
Edward  County  shore,  whence  it  ran  on  to  the  carrying  place. 

Adolphustown  was  one  of  the  njost  ini})ortant  townships  of  the 
Bay  district.  Tbough  small  and  divided  into  iwo  parts  by  Hay  Bay. 
it  possessed  an  importance  beyond  its  size  or  population.  U  was  h-  re 
that  the  Loyalists  landed  and  from  it  the  s<»ttlement  spread  to  adjoininsr 
towu;;hips.  In  it  was  a  band  of  Quakers  or  Friends  from  DuteheT«s 
County,  Xew  York,  niaiiv  of  whom  had  been  fighters  on  the  British 
side.  Major  Peter  A'aiialstine  was  the  leader  of  the  soldier  settlers, 
and  Philip  Borland  was  the  leading  Quaker.  The  selection  of  Philip 
Dorland  as  meml>er  took  place,  and  in  8<'])teinher  he  started  for  fHe 
meeting  in  Newark.  But  there  was  a  difhculty  in  the  way.  To  take 
his  seat  he  must  first  take  the  preserilted  oath.  Thip  be  could  not  do 
ajs  a  Quaker.  This  matter  carne  up  lor  consideration  immediately  after 
Colonel  Macdonell  had  been  elected  sjK-aker.  A  staiement  of  the  case, 
signed  by  Dorlaiul,  was  pr<  aented,  and  the  House  at  once  decided  that 
the  seat  be  dcclan d  vacant,  and  a  new  election  lidd.  When  the  people 
met  once  more  to  consider  the  situation  they  selected  Major  Peter 
Vanalptine  as  their  representative,  and  he  appeared  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  second  ?es>iDn. 

In  Dr.  Canniil's  settlement  of  Upper  Canada,  it  is  stated  that 
Peter  Vanalstinc  was  major  only  by  eourte&y  and  that  he  came  as  a 
non-eombataut  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  non-combatant  farm-jr 
Iioyalists  to  settle  this  beautiful  little  township.   This  statement  ïm 
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been  repeated  again  and  again,  but  it  is  incorrect.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond  of  St.  John,. N.B.,  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  examine  a  nuister  roll  of  batteau  men  organized  and  directed 
by  Captain  Peter  Vanalstine,  and  m  lus  evidence  before  tlie  Claims 
CoiiuiUb?ion,  Vanalstine  refers  to  his  military  .st^rvice.  Major 
Vanalstine  was  of  Dutch  ancestry,  he  came  from  near  Albany,  New 
York,  and  spoke  Knglish  with  quite  a  foreign  accent.  After  living 
for  some  years  in  Adolphustown  he  moved  across  tli<  l  ay  to  Prince 
Edward,  where  he  had  large  holdings  of  .and  uud  started  the  mill  at 
the  most  picturesque  spot  of  the  Bay  district,  the  lake  on  the  moun- 
tain. He  returned  to  .Adolphustown  and  died  at  his  old  home  m  IM  l. 
He  was  succeeded  in  lîDG,  by  David  McGregor  Rogers,  the  son  of 
Major  James  Rogers,  and  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  ranger,  Robert 
Kogers.  David  McGregor  Rogers  was  at  the  time  living  on  a  large 
military  laud  grant  at  West  Lake.  David  ^IcGregor  Rogers  sat  in 
the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  from  this  lime  until  his  death  in 
18'?4,  with  the  exception  of  one  Parliament.  His  record,  therefore, 
\va.s  for  VÎ4  years,  the  longest  of  any  member  of  the  Upper  Canada 
llouse  of  xVssembly.  Reference  to  the  Eogers  fauiily  may  be  found 
in  a  paper  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  ]{oyal  Society  of  Canada, 
1900.    "■  Rogers.  Ranger  and  r^uyalisL,"  by  Walter  Jiogers. 

Durham,  York  and  1st  Lincoln. — The  County  of  Durham  extended 
from  Northumberland  west  to  tlie  end  of  Long  Beach  in  Darlington 
township,  and  north  as  far  as  the  Mississaga  Tract.  It  represented 
very  nearly  the  county  of  the  present  day.  York  consisted  of  two 
ridings  or  parti?:  The  eaët,  including  the  present  counties  of  York 
and  Ontario;  and  the  west,  the  northern  half  of  Wentwortli  County. 
Between  these  two  lay  an  Indian  Reserve,  now  forming  the  counties 
of  Halt  on  and  Peel.  The  county  of  Lincoln  comprehended  the 
Niagara  Peninsula,  and  included  Aneaster,  Barton,  Saltfleet,  Glanford 
and  Binijrook  townships  of  the  present  county  of  Wontworth,  together 
with  the  present  counties  of  Lin-oln  and  Welland.  Lincoln  was 
divided  into  four  ridings.  The  first  riding  consisted  of  the  following 
townships: — Ancaster  I>anon,  Saltfleet.  Glanford,  Binbrook,  Caistor, 
Gainsboro.  Grimsby  and  Clinton.  Durham,  York  and  1st  Lincoln  were 
to  ek<;t  one  mend»er  who  would,  therefore,  represent  tiie  settlers  on 
Lake  Ontario  from  Port  Hope  to  a  little  beyond  Bcamsville.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  settlers  were  around  the  head  of  the  lake  from  Hamilton 
southea^^t.  'i'he  man  selected  was  Nathaniel  Peltit,  of  Grimsby.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Land  Board  of  Nassau  since  1788,  and  his 
name  was  one  of  the  list  sent  home  by  T/ord  Dorchester  from  which 
to  select  the  Legislative  Council.  Jonatli  m  u  d  Deborah  Pettit  lived  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Part  of  their  laud  was  in  New  Jersey.  There 
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vverf  luo  ^oua,  Audrew  and  Nathaniel.  Andrew  married  Sarah  ûiaith 
in  IT  su,  and  in  US?,  with  wife  and  lour  cbiidren  started  for  British 
territory.  They  crossed  the  Niagara  in  July,  and  within  two  weeks 
urected  their  log  house  on  lot  15,  (Grimsby  township.  Andrew  Pettit 
(liod  12th  March,  1819.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Pettits^  of  that 
section.  His  brother  Nathaniel  lived  on  a  farm  between  dninsbv  and 
Beamsville.  He  owned  the  land  on  which  Grimsby  now  stands. 
Nathaniel  Pettit  owned  lot  No.  !•  in  the  first  and  lot  No.  9  in  the 
second  concession;  Andrew  Pettit  o\^ned  lot  No,  15  in  the  first 
and  second  eonoessions  and  the  broken  front;  and  John  Pettit  owned 
lot  12  un  the  front,  and  in  the  first  and  second  concessions.  Grimsby 
village  is  situated  on  lot  9  in  the  first  concessioiiy  and  lots  9  and  10  in 
the  second  eoneesbion. 

Nathaniel  Pettit  was  commonly  known  as  Judge  Pettit.  He 
rever  married.  Some  descendant?  of  bis  brotlicr  are  of  opinion  th;ir 
he  returned  to  New  Jersey;  others  think  that  he  died  and  was  buned 
on  his  own  farm  on  the  lake  front.  He  was  succeeded  in  1796,  as 
member,  by  Kichard  Heasley. 

The  Second  Riding  of  Lincoln  was  given  one  member.  This  riding 
consisted  of  the  following  town.ships: — Loiith.  Grantham  and  Newark, 
the  three  northwestern  townshi])s  of  the  present  coiinty  of  Lincoln. 
BeiijaTnin  Pawling  of  Grantham  township  was  a  member  of  the  first 
TiCgislature  and  as  he  lived  in  the  second  ridings  it  is  a  fair  tiurmisc 
that  he  was  its  representative. 

Benjamin  and  Jesse  Pawling  were  brothers,  sons  of  a  Welshman 
who  had  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rcvoln- 
tionar}'  War  they  refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British,  and 
their  property  was  confiscated  or  burned.  Driven  out,  they  made  their 
way  to  Nova  Scotia,  whence  by  walking  and  canoeini'  they  rearhed 
Quebec,  Here  they  enlisted  and  fought  till  peace  was  proelniTncd. 
Benjamin  was  a  Captain-Lieutenant  in  Butler^s  Rangers,  and  at  the 
cloce  of  the  war  was  advanced  to  be  a  Colonel.  He  was  reported  at 
Detroit  about  17S1,  evidently  intending  to  settle  there,  but  he  left 
for  Niagara  and  drew  land  on  the  lake  front  immediately  east  of 
Port  Dalhousie.  Jesse's  land  was  to  the  west  of  this.  Benjamin  was 
employed  as  a  surveyor  in  the  early  davs  and  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  tirst  Land  Board  of  Na^^sau  in  1788.  His  oldest  son  Henr>'  was 
a  Captain  of  Militia  during  the  war  of  1812-14,  and  was  a  trusted 
carrier  nf  dc-patehes  between  Niagara  and  Detroit.  He  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Stoney  Creek  and  Lundy's  Lane.  Henry  Pawling's 
daughter  married  William  Pay  who  is  still  living  at  St.  Catharines, 
and  who  remembers  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline,  for  he  stood 
sentry  on  the  Canadian  side  as  she  went  over  the  Fails.   There  arc 
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descendante  also  of  Jesse  Pawling,  the  eider  brother  of  Benjamin, 
still  living  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 

According  to  the  Magara  records,  Colonel  Benjamin  Pawling,  (;f 
Twelve  Mile  Creek,  was  buried  on  16th  Decmber,  1818,  by  Bev.  Mr. 
Addison  of  St.  Andrews  Church,  Niagara. 

Sannit  I  Street  was  elected  in  179R,  as  a  member  of  the  second 
Legislature,  and  I  am  inclined  to  place  him  as  the  representative  of 
2nd  Lincoln. 

The  Third  iiidi7iy  of  LincoZn  was  given  one  member.  This  riding 
consisted  oi  the  following  townj>hips  which  now  form  part  of  Welland 
County: — StaniTord,  Thorold  and  Pelham.  Isaac  Swavzie  was  a  mem- 
ber  for  one  of  the  Lincolns,  and  i  am  disposed  to  place  hira  in  the 
3rd,  in  which  he  lived.  If  not  member  for  the  3rd,  he  must  have  been 
member  lor  the  Ith.  Strange  lo  say  1  have  found  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  placing  the  members  who  reprci^ented  the  ridmgs  adjacent  to 
Newark,  and  in  obtaining  personal  notes  as  to  them.  In  Lord 
I)orche>ter"^  li>t.  isnac  Swayzie  is  i  in.  red  as  "Pilot  to  the  New  York 
Army."  He  is  referred  to  by  some  as  a  noted  scout,  and  this  whets  our 
desire  to  know  something  of  his  interesting  early  career.  He  lived 
in  Thorold  tow  nship  and  held  a  position  as  a  Magistrate  of  the  Home 
District.  He  had  a  son,  Richard  Swayzie,  who  waa  born  at  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  in  177.5,  whose  daughter  married  a  Mr.  Church.  In  Vol. 
I.,  pag(  (Uii,  of  Mr.  John  Jxoss  Hobertson's  "History  of  Freemaaoniy 
in  Canada/^  I  hnd  this  reference; — 

"Brother  Isaac  Swazie  ana  Brother  Parshall  Terry  had  the  monopoly  of 
contraetB  for  the  supply  of  the  fort  at  York.  Brother  Swasle  was  originally 
a  member  of  Lodge  Na  7,  New  Jersey,  and  wa»  initiated  In  I77(î>  receiving  his 
K,A.  and  F.C.  in  the  United  States,  and  aflUiatlng  as  an  F.C.»  was  raised  to 
the  sublime  degree  of  a  M.M.  in  1801  in  Lodge  No.  2  at  Niagara." 

One  other  item  may  be  credited  to  him,  and  that  is  that  the  old 
well-known  apple,  Swayzie  romme  Gris,  wa^s  originated  on  his  farm. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  second  Legislature,  but  sat  in  Bucoeeding 
Houses  as  follows: — 

3rd  I'arl lament,  1801  to  1804,  for  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  LiBOOln,  along 

with  Ralfe  Clench. 
4th  Parliament,  1805  to  1808,  for  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Lincoln. 
6th  Parliament,  1813  to  1816,  for  4th  Lincoln. 

The  old  Niagara  church  records  published  in  Vol.  III.,  of  the 
"  Paper  and  Kecords  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society,'''  contain  some 
Swayzie  items.  There  are  baptisms  of  the  children  of  Isaac  and 
Eleanor  Swayzie,  one  of  whom,  Wm.  Dickson  Swayzie,  was  married 
on  3rd  of  March,  1830,  to  Mary  Durham.    Mrs.  Mary  Durham  Swayzie 
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is  «ti!l  living'  in  Xt'w  York  at  the  tinQ  old  age  of  93.  She  remembers 
tlif  British  olliciTii  slopping  at  her  father's  home  on  the  North  River 
Hoa<l  louard  the  rlose  of  the  war.  She  savs.  Isaae  Swavzio  died  on  hi^ 
failli  about  two  miles  from  Niagara.  According  to  the  records  he 
appears  to  have  been  married  twiee.  first  to  Sarah  {Secord  (dauîjhtpr 
Catherine,  horn  13th  March,  1793,)  and  afterward  by  Rev.  Win. 
Addison,  on  the  18th  of  Septeml>er,  1806,  to  Lena  Ferris  (widow). 

The  Fourlk  liidiwj  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk  were  together  allowed 
one  member.  The  fourth  Lincoln  consisted  of  the  following  town- 
ship?:—  Willoughbly,  Crowland,  Bertie,  Humberston  and  Wainîlect, 
Norfolk  County  extended  west  from  Lincoln  and  the  west  riding 
of  York  as  far  as  the  River  Barbue  or  Orwell  (now  called  Catfi&h 
Creek).  The  northern  honiiiiarv  was  the  Thames,  and  Lake  Eric  of 
eonrse  formed  the  southern  limit.  Norfolk,  therefore,  included  all 
of  Hahliniand  and  part  of  Elgin,  also  parts  of  Brant,  Oxford  and 
Middlesex.  Most  of  Haldimand  was  Indian  lands.  The  settled  por- 
tion ron^i.-ted  mainly  of  the  townships  of  Welland  County,  named  at* 
the  1th  Lincoln,  with  Fort  Erie  as  headquarters.  Who  was  the 
member  elected  ?  We  are  certain  that  Pottit,  Pawling  and  Swayzie 
were  three  of  tlie  Lincoln  members,  for  their  names  appear  in  the 
journals  of  the  first  and  second  sessions,  but  who  was  the  fourth  ? 
That  is  the  question  that  has  puzzled  me  and  1  am  compelled  to  state 
that  X  cannot  answer  the  question  satisfactorily.  Dr.  Canniff,  in  hL^ 
list  has  a  name  as  follows  " —  Young,"'  but  he  gives  no  riding  for  any 
member.  No  such  name  appears  in  the  journals,  which  mention 
only  fifteen  names  in  all.  Through  the  kindness  of  ^^r.  Phileas 
Oagnon  I  had  the  Quebec  almanacs  searched  and  iind  the  foUowiog 
list  in  that  for  1796^  without  mention  of  any  constituencies: 

HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

John  McDonnell,  Esq.,  Speaker. 

Nanthanlat  Pettit.  Benjamin  Pawllny. 

Isaac  Swayze.  Davtd  Wm.  Smith. 

Hamleton  Spencer.  J-  im  White. 

Ephralm  Jones.  .krrmiah  French. 

Joshua  Booth.  Fraiu  is  Baby. 

Peter  Vanalstyne.  I'ushal  Tarry. 

Hug-h  McDonell. 
Angus  McDonell,  Esq.,  Clerk. 

The  list  of  fourteen  names  supplied  a  new  name  which  should 
read  I  have  no  doul>t  "  Parshall  Terry."  It  suggests  a  number  of 
questions.  Why  only  fourteen  ?  Why  the  new  name  of  Torry  ?  As 
referred  to  before  he  was  associated  with  Swayzie  in  the  supplies  for 
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the  fort  at  York.  After  the  removal  of  the  Government  to  York,  he 
appears  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  there  and  to  have  conducted  a 
milling  business  in  the  valley  of  the  Don.  Was  Young  first  elected 
and  then  for  some  reason  or  other  compelled  to  drop  out  ?  The 
journals  might  tell  us,  but  those  of  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  sesBions  are 
lacking.    If  we  accept  the  almanac  list»  Teriy  was  the  member  in  1795. 

Who  was  the    Young?    There  were  several  of  that  name  in 

the  Niagara  district.  There  were  two  John  Young's,  both  associated 
wiih  St.  Andre\\^s  Church  at  Niagara.  One  was  a  merchant  and  had 
holdings  of  land  opposite.  Youngstown  was  named  after  him.  He 
was  drowned  in  Lake  Ontario  while  returning  from  Montreal  on  29th 
July.  1840.  A  tablet  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Niagara,  states  that  he 
was  73  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  he  were  the  member, 
he  would  have  been  only  35  years  of  age  when  elected.  There  was 
also  a  Peter  Young,  a  merchant  at  Vittoria  in  the  early  days. 

Su^oVc  and  Essex  counties  were  together  to  have  on*-  ropre- 
seniative.  Suffolk  had  a  frontage  on  Lake  Erie  from  Cattioh  Creek 
to  Point  of  Pines  and  extended  back  to  the  Thames.  It,  therefore, 
included  the  western  part  of  Elgin  county,  and  the  eastern  part  of  v 
Kent  county,  as  these  at  present  are  constituted-  Essex  took  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  westward  to  the  Detroit,  and  included  all  of  Essex 
and  the  remainder  of  Kent  county,  except  a  strip  four  miles  wide  that 
was  marked  off  by  a  line  running  from  Maisonville's  mill  on  the 
Detroit  east  to  the  ThaTiies.  The  settlers  were  mainly  in  "  the 
tn'o  connected  townships/'  Gosfield  and  Colchester,  and  along  the 
Detroit  Kiver  toward  the  present  town  of  Sandwich.  Who  was  the 
member  for  Suffolk  and  Essex  ?  In  most  of  the  listb  given»  the  name 
is  Mr.  Baby,  and  some  writers  have  -conjectured  that  it  was  Mr.  James 
Baby.  Referring  to  the  Quebec  Almanac  list  we  find  that  it  was 
Francis  Baby.  In  only  one  historical  work  have  I  seen  the  name 
correctly  given  and  that  is  in  Dean  Harris'  "  Histor}'  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula/'  wherein  he  stat^  that 
•there  were  three  iticml^ers  of  tin  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  first 
Legislature,  namely,  the  two  Macdonnells  from  Glengarr}'  and  Francis 
Baby.  James  Baby  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  on  the  Kith  July,  therefore,  it  could  not  have 
been  he.  I  think  we  may  set  it  down  as  settled  that  the  member  was 
Francis  Baby,  who  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  Detroit  River  in,  or 
on  the  borders  of,  the  present  town  of  Sandwich.  I  have  seen  the 
statement  that  when  General  Hull  invaded  Canada,  he  established 
his  headquarters  in  the  partially  completed  house  of  Francis  Baby. 

The  Baby  family  wa?  prominent  in  the  west.  When  Quebec  was 
taken  in  1759»  and  Montreal  capitulated  in  1760,  Major  Rogers  was 
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sent  by  General  Amherst  to  proceed  westward  and  take  OTer  iha  potli 
of  Michigan.  '  The  negotiations  between  Bogers  and  BeUe&tre,  Com- 
mander' of  Detroit^  were  carried  on  through  H.  Bahee  for  the  French 
and  M.  Brehme  for  the  British.  This  was  doubtless  Jaoqnes  Dapenm 
Baby,  the  son  of  Raymond  Baby  and  grandson  of  Jacques  B^by  de 
Rainville,  who  came  to  Canada  from  Guienne,  France,  with  the  Carignan 
Regiment  Duperon  Baby  was  appointed  in  1788,  a  Justiee  of  the 
Court  ol  Common  Fleas  for  Hesse,  being  assoeiated  with  Alexander 
McKee  and  William  Bohertson.  He  was  bom  in  1788,  and  died  at 
Sandwich  in  1796.  He  was  the  only  French-Canadian  fur  merchant 
at  Detroit.  On  the  20th  NoTember,  1760,  he  married  Mile.  Suzanne 
de  la  Croix  Beaume.  There  were  eleven  children,  seven  sons  and 
four  daughters.  The  four  daughters  married  Caldwell,  Thomas 
Allison,  Roes  Lerin  and  Bellingham  (afterwards  Lord  Belliiigliam). 
Daniel,  Antoine  and  Louie  entered  the  British  Army;  Pierre  studied 
medidne  in  Bdinburgh,  and  returned  to  practise  in  Upper  Canada; 
Jean  Baptiste  was  one  of  the  members  for  Kent  in  the  fifth  Parliament 
(1809-12).  William  L.  was  another  son.  Jacques,  or  James,  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  was  educated  at  Quebec  and  in  Europe,  was 
made  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  an  ExecutiTe 
Councillor. 

Francis  Dufresne  Baby,  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Quebec,  was  a  younger  brother  of  Jacques  Duperon  Baby. 

The  children  of  Honourable  James  Baby,  and  Eliza  Abbot  were  as 
follows: — Jacques,  a  lawyer  of  Toronto;  Raymond,  sheriff  of  Keai; 
Charles  and  William  of  Sandwich;  and  Eliza  who  married  H<m. 
Charles  Casgrain,  son  of  Pierre  Casgrain,  Seigneur  de  la  Bouteillerie. 
Thérèse  Baby,  daughter  of  Jacques  Duperon  Baby,  married  (1)  Jahn 
Caasldy,  (2)  Thomas  Allison,  fier  daughter,  Susanne  AUison,  married 
Philippe  Aubert  de  Gaspé. 

The  successor  of  Fraueis  I>abv  in  the  representation  of  SuiTolk 
and  Essex  in  1796,  in  the  5ind  Parliament,  was  John  Cornwall  of 
Colchester. 

Kent  county  was  granted  two  representatives.  It  inclndcd  ev^ry- 
thiner  left  over  from  tlie  other  eighteen  counties.  The  foiiowmg  is 
the  description  in  the  proclamation: — • 

"  Which  County  is  to  comprehend  all  the  country  not  helna  territories  of 
the  Indians,  not  already  included  In  the  several  counties  hereinbefore 
descrlhed»  extending  northward  to  the  boundary  Une  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Irciiid- 
Ing  all  the  territory  to  the  westward  and  southward  of  the  said  line  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  country  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
Canada." 
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Till-  was  a  large  county,  surely,  but  the  voters  were  inclucLed  in 
a  sinp  lour  miles  wide  along  the  south  shore  oi  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  in 
the  towTi  of  Detroit. 

The  .two  memberô  chosen  were  William  Macomb  and  David 
William  biruth.  They  were  or  had  been  résidente  of  Detroit,  at  which 
pdace  no  doubt  the  election  took  place  (27th  August,  1792). 

John  Maco7nb  was  a  North  of  Ireland  man.  Hi.s  liome  wn^  at 
Dunturkey,  roinity  Antrim,  He  married  Jane  *  iordon  oi  the  îScottish 
House  of  Gordon.  He  established  the  hrbt  Ime  of  sailing  vessels 
between  Belfast  and  New  York.  Coming  out  to  America  about  1750, 
he  settled  for  a  time  at  Albany,  where  he  waô  appointed  a  magistrate. 
He  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnifihing  supplies  for  the  British 
posts  from  Montreal  to  Detroit,  and  for  n^irly  hail  a  century  the 
name  of  Macomb  occurs  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  iakea  and 
St.  Lawrence.  Ke  had  three  chiioreii,  Alexander,  William  and  Ann. 
Tiie  two  brothers  followed  their  father's  busines,-  uml  n<  partners  had 
their  headquarters  at  iJeiroit.  Aieiauder  married  Catherme  Navarre, 
daughter  of  Kobert  Navarre.  She  was  born  at  Detroit  in  1757,  and 
died  in  New  York  in  1789.  This  Alexander  was  born  at  Belfast  in 
1748.  He  wais  the  man  interested  in  the  Macomb  purchase  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  in  northern  New*  York,  though  it  is  claimed  that  his 
brother  William  provided  some  of  the  fundb.  Alexander  was  the 
lather  of  Alexander  Macomb,  a  United  States  general  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  defeated  Prévost  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg  (11th  Septem- 
ber, 1814).  Prom  1828  to  1841  he  wa^s  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Umted  btatee  Army.  Born  at  Detroit  on  13th  April,  1782,  he  died  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  25th  June,  1841.  A  monument  to  his  memory  ia 
being  erected  at  Detroit. 

Ann  Macomb  was  born  in  Ireland,  1753.  She  married  (1) 
Colonel  Francis  Von  Phister,  who  was  killed  at  Bennington,  1777; 
(2)  Thomas  Bennett,  of  Detroit,  in  1782. 

William,  the  member,  was  perhaps  the  largest  land  owner  at 
Detroit,  being  the  jiossessor  of  most  of  the  American  islands  in  the 
river,  and  also  of  a  large  farm  (the  Cas.-  farm)  now  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  tinest  reaidential  portion  of  the  city.  He  married  (1)  Sarah 
Jane  Dring,  daughter  of  General  Dring,  and  (2)  Miss  Gallant  (a 
Huguenot).  After  his  de^th  his  widow  married  Captain  Betton,  Com- 
mander of  the  King's  forces  on  the  lakes.  She  died  in  New  York  in 
1846.  William  had  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  were  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Ho  died  in  179G,  just  about  the  time  that  Detroit 
was  evacuated.  His  will,  dated  11th  April,  1796,  is  on  register  at 
Sandwich.   In  it  he  mentions  hiB  father,  so  that  it  is  probable  the 
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latttr  sanvreà  hia  son.  Whether  he  died  at  Sandwich  or  at  Detroit 
18  uncertain,  but  the  family  tradition  is  that  he  died  at  Detroit,  waa 
buried  there  in  old  St.  i'auJ's  Churcliyard,  Woodward  Avenue,  which 
k  now  covered  with  storefe.  His  surviving  children  were  John  W., 
William,  David,  Ann,  Catherine,  Sarah,  Jane,  Eliza.  William  J. 
mairied  Monique  Navarre,  grand-daughter  of  Robert  Navarre. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  W.  D.  Balfour,  M.P.P.,  for  Sonth 
Eesez,  1882-96,  married  Josephine  Broadhead,  a  great  grand-daughter 
of  William  Macomb,  the  member  for  Kent  in  1792-96,  and  that  Mr. 
W.  J.  McEee,  M.P.P.,  for  South  Essex,  1896-1902,  married  Mary 
Baby,  daughter  of  Charles  Biiby  and  grand-daughter  of  Hon.  Jacqnes 
Baby,  the  representative  of  the  western  district  in  the  L^islative 
Council. 

Though  most  of  the  descendants  of  William  Macomb  are  residents 
of  the  United  Staie;^,  he  was  loyal  to  the  BriLièli  cause.  As  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  Quebec  Alu  an^ii  for  1796,  the  presumption  u 
that,  through  illness  or  some  otiier  cause  he  may  have  dropped  out  of 
the  Legislature.  The  name  of  Alexander  Campbdi  is  also  left  out 
of  that  list — the  suggestion  in  hib  ca^e  in  that  he  had  removed  Irom. 
Upper  Canada 

As  showing  liic  manner  of  man  Wiiliam  Macomb  wa^.  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Governor's  Hamilton's  Report  on  the  Detroit  Post 
may  be  reproduced:  — 

"Mr.  Macomb  deserves  that  1  should  add  thiii  much  on  this  sub- 
ject. When  I  had  oecasion  to  make  purchases  of  provisions  and  goods 
on  aeconnt  of  the  Crown,  the  traders  in  general  refused  or  scrupled 
to  aceejit  my  orders  or  drafts,  this  person  made  no  hesitation  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  177vv,  to  the  present  time,  has  furnished 
goods  at  a  more  n-asonablc  ratf  than  any  other  merchant.  If  his 
prices  are  compared  with  goods  laken  up  for  the  Crown  at  other  poets, 
J  am  wvll  a<>\ircd  that  they  will  be  found  more  moderate.  The 
distance  and  risk  from  Kiagara  to  this  place  might  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  ^Tr.  ^faeomb^s  charges.  I  am  told  he  has  sold  cheaper 
here  than  they  have  at  Niagara.  He  has  never  charged  commission  or 
expenses,  though  he  has  given  himself  a  vast  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
purchase  of  Indian  corn,  flour,  cattle,  etc.  He  has  advanced  on  the 
credit  of  the  Crown  to  the  amount  of  $12,000  New  York  currency  at 
one  time,  though  his  place  at  thai  period  was  threatened  with  an 
attack  by  the  rebels.  WTtile  I  enlarge  on  this  subject,  i  but  do 
justice  to  a  perfectly  Iionest  nuin,  who  I  believe  has  so  far  defied  envy 
as  to  have  the  suffrages  of  his  rivals  in  trade." 

This  extract  wafi  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Burton  of  Detroit. 
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David  William  Smith  ^ras  the  son  of  John  Smith,  major  of  the 
5th  Kegiment,  stationed  at  Detroit  from  1790  to  1792.  As  command- 
ing ofl&cer  the  father  ^'as  chairman  of  the  Land  Board  of  Hesse.  D. 
W.  Smith  was  at  this  time  an  ensign  in  his  father^s  regiment.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  30th  July,  1790,  Major  John  Smith 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  chairman,  and  D.  W.  Smith  as  secretary. 
Tv,'o  years  after  this  the  Major  was  transferred  to  Fort  Niagara,  and 
there  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1795.  The  son,  D.  W.  Smith, 
was  transferred  at  the  same  time.  Lt.-Governor  Sinicoe  thus  refers 
to  the  young  member,  for  he  waâ,  at  the  time  of  his  eXecUon,  onljr 
28  years  of  age  :  — 

"  Hl8  Majesty's  service  has  "been  essentially  promoted  by  Lieutenant 
Smith,  the  son  of  Major  Smith,  "wfho  commanded  for  the  last  t-v.n  years  at 
Detroit,  being  elected  by  the  Inhabitants  of  that  district  Into  the  Assembly. 
This  gentleman  owes  this  distinguished  mark  of  favour  to  the  slngulcu-  grati- 
tude of  tbe  people  tor  the  attentloD  whioU  he  iliovroa  and  the  liberality  and 
dislnterestediUM  of  bia  proceedings  ae  Clett;  and  Indeed  a»  tHe  ofBdal  peraon 
of  tbe  l^nd  Board  In  that  dletrict"  (Arcbivea  of  Canada,  1891,  page  xxil.) 

D.  W.  Smith  studied  law  and  was  called  to  tlie  Bar.  He  held 
many  important  and  responBihie  positions  under  the  Lt-Goyemor, 
d^nty  judge,  surreyor-gmeral  of  lands,  trustée  of  the  six  nations, 
etc.  He  moTed  to  Newark  and  spent  moet  of  his  time  in  connection 
with  the  land  surveys  and  grants  <^  land.  He  wss  made  an  BzecntiTe 
OoanciUor  on  the  Snd  of  March,  1796.  At  the  elections  for  the  second 
legislature  he  was  retnmed,  not  for  Kent,  but  for  one  of  the  Lincolns. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  for  4th  Lincoln  and  Norfolk, 
a?  in  the  third  parliament  lie  was  elected  member  for  the  new  riding 
of  Norfolk,  Oxford  and  Middlesex.  He  had,  I  am  told,  a  residence 
on  the  lake  shore  in  Norfolk  in  addition  to  his  residence  at  Newark. 
He  was  the  Speaker  of  the  second  and  third  legislatures,  and  when 
he  retired,  in  1804,  he  was  succeeded  by  Benajah  Mallory.  He  returned 
to  England  and  for  some  years  managed  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.   He  was  knig^hted  in  1821,  and  died  in  1837. 

When  D.  W.  Smith  left  Canada  in  1804,  he  took  with  him  a  large 
quantity  of  papers,  letters  and  maps  that  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  early  settlement  of  this  province.  A  few  yeaia  ago  they  were 
placed  on  sale  and  were  secured  by  Dr.  James  Bain,  Librarian  of 
the  Toronto  Public  Library.  These  papers  are  now  in  that  library. 
Among  them  a  copy  of  "A  Memorandum  of  the  dates  of  the  Hon. 
D.  W.  Smith's  Appointment/'  prepared  by  himself.  It  will  be  found 
in  print  in  the  report  of  the  Association  of  Ontario  Land  SurVeyors 
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for  1894,  pages  146  and  147.  The  foUowing  ôLalement  of  kis  Can- 
Adian  appointments  is  reproduced: — 

Bnalvn  in  the  fith  ResliiiMit  or  >V>ot  8tb  8n»tember.  ITU 

Acting  Paymaster  to  the  Banio  tth  September,  17W 


Secretary  of  the  T^nd  Board.  Detroit  

17M 

1790 

17<>0 

Aiaiatant  Engineer  

•17»! 

17» 

..  ..ISfh  June; 

vm 

vm 

Justice  of  Peace  

17» 

Survevnr  Oeneral  of  Lands  ,  

1792 

Member  of  all  the  Ijand  Boards  

1792 

1791 

179S 

17M 

..   ..18th  August. 

1794 

179«  ^ 

ITdfi 

17M 

1797 

1797 

1797 

Commissioner  for  Examliilngr  Public  Offices  

Î2th  August. 

1797 

17S7 

17M 

17M 

..  ..17th  July, 

vm 

179^ 

1801 

Commissioner  for  Administerins  tShe  CSovermnent 

Reelgned  my  appolntmente  and  a  penaton  for  my  aervloea.lMh  Jtey, 

IMM 

He  w«s  fairly  entitled  to  his  knighthood  on  his  CanadxAn  record 
alone. 

The  list  gives  ns  the  date  of  the  general  elections  for  the  Ist^ 
2nd  and  3rd  pariiaments,  and  also  the  date  of  oiganiaation  of  the  first 
Agricultural  Society  of  Upper  Canada. 

Among  the  valnable  oontrihations  to  Upper  Canadian  hiatory  by 
B.  W.  Smith,  is  the  Gazetteer  of  1799  ivith  the  accompanying  map. 
The  reprint  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  1876,  with  annotations  by 
Be7.  Dr.  Scadding  iSj  however,  of  more  value  than  the  original  acazoe 
volume.    In  the  Toronto  Public  Libraiy  collection  of  Smith  papers 
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is  a  manuscript  map  of  the  province  of  based  on  Simcoe's  Pro- 
elamatioiL 

Thomas  McKee  and  Thomas  Smith  were  chosen  to  represent 
Kent  in  the  second  Houae.  Thomas  McKee  was  the  son  of  Colond 
Alexander  McKee,  who  had  been  the  Indian  Agent  at  Pittsburg  before 
the  War.  He  was  the  great  grandfather  of  W.  J.  MeKee^ 
who,  from  1896  to  1902  repreaentcd  practically  the  same  riding. 
Thomas  Smith  was  the  secretary  of  the  Land  Board  of  Hesse  before 
D.  W.  Smith  was  appointed  I  find  this  note  about  him:  '^Loyalist, 
came  into  lîiagara  in  '76  with  a  plan  of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Intelligence/' 

These  are  the  men  who  formed  the  first  Legislative  Aaeembly 
of  Upper  Canada.  We  have  located  them  all,  with  the  exception 
of  one  doubtful  case.  The  legislature  was  not  the  all-powerful  body 
a  osntnry  ago  that  it  is  to-day,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  respooaiUie 
govemmeni,  and  it  should  add  interest  to  our  study  of  provincial 
development  to  know  something  of  the  men  who  initiated  that  move- 
ment.   The  study  of  men  adds  interest  to  the  study  of  measures. 

I  give  herewith  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  first  Legislative 
Assembly,  1792-1796,  and  of  the  second  Legislative  Assembly,  1796- 
1800.  Tt  ^v^ll  be  seen  that  only  two  members  sat  in  both  assemblies, 
namely.  John  Macdonel!,  tliQ  Speaker  of  the  first,  and  David  William 
Smith,  the  Speaker  of  the  second.  In  1800  the  province  was  rear- 
langed  to  provide  for  19  members. 


{1792  to  179fl  .  .Hugh  Macdonnell 
17»0  to  ISOO. . .  .Bieharà  WUkinaoa 

{Vt9t  to  17B6. . .  John  Ifiodoiiell  ^pMker) 
1706  to  1800  . .  .John  ICaodonell 

{1792  to  1796  Jeremiah  French 
1796  feo  180O. . .  .Bobert  I.  O.  Omr 

(1708  to      ...  .Alexander  GampbeU 
17B6  to  1800  ThomiM  FnMer 

(n&à  to  1796      Ephraim  Jonen 

GnoTlUe  { 

ylTOÙ  to  180O. . .  .Dr.  Solomon  Jones 

{1708  to  1186. . .  .John  White 
1796  to  1800  Bdward  Jessnp 


AddlngtOB  nnd  Ontario 


{1702  to  1706.... 
1706  to  ITBBi  >  «  • 
1800  


Joahoa  Booth 
Citrlsto|iher  Boblneon 
William  Fairfield 
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n792  Lo  1796. . .  .Ha^eltun  Spencer 


Prince  Edward  and  Adolphnstown. 


Duliain,  York,  aud  lt>t  Lincoln. 


SndLlnoaln 


3rd  Lincoln. 


44ih  Lineola  and  Noriblk 


Snflblk  and  Basax 


Kaot  (two  memboa) 


\l796  to  1800....Ttmotbjr  Xhompsoo 


(Philip  DavUund) 
1798  to  17M  Ptoter  yaaalstine 

,17d6  to  ldOO....Darid  McGregor  Rogers 

NathanlolFètat 
Richard  Boaaley 


(vm  to  17W.. 

ilTMto  UOO.. 


|17y2  tu  1796. ...  Benjamin  Pawlmg 
(1796  to  laOO.... Samuel  Street 

{im  to  17Ml....lMae6wa7ile 
rm  to  IBOO....—  BaidiMMi 


{ 


1792  to  1798.  .  Parshall  Terry 

1766  to  1800.... David  WUliam Smith 


1 17M  to.  1706 — XVMicto  Baby 
'\l7B6  to  IBQO  John  Oomwall 


(  David  Wm.  Smith  and 

im  to 

l 


1796  to  1800. 


.  WUliam  Maoomb 

(Thomas  Smith  aad 
Thomas  MoKm 


ADDENDUM 

Since  the  preceding  paper  was  .-et  up  and  proof-read,  and  just  as 
it  it>  eroin^  to  press,  I  have  reccivcd  from  Mr.  P.  Gagnon,  of  Quebec, 
the  following  list  taken  from  llic  Quebec  Magazine  for  December, 
1702.  The  late  find  is  intere^^tin*:  having  been  printed  so  soon 
after  the  first  session.  It  is  followed  in  the  magazine  bv  a  résumé 
of  the  bills  pas.-ed,  and  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Lieut.-Governor  Simcoe 
on  proro;jfiiini:  tlie  House,  Having  definitely  settled  most  of  the 
members  and  the  constituencies,  we  refer  to  it  for  help  in  regard  to 
the  doubtful  eases.  It  contains  several  mistakes,  that  may  Ix-  set 
down  as  typographical,  for  instance,  "  Prince  Edward  and  "  Northum- 
berland "  should  eaeh  be  dropped  down  one  line,  and  "  1st  Riding 
York,  Lincoln  "  should  be    let  Riding  Lincoln  and  York."  Accord- 
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ing  to  our  investigations,  the  names  of  "  David  Wm.  Smith  and 
"Francis  Baby"  shonld  be  interchanged.  What  does  it  settle?  First, 
that  " —  Young"  as  a  meiiiber  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Parshall  Terry 
was  the  member  elected  for  -ith  Lincoln  and  Norfolk.  Secondly,  the 
list,  of  members  lor  the  Lincolns  is  the  same  as  I  had  already  worked 
out.  The  spelling  of  the  names  on  this  list  iw  incorrect  in  many 
cases.  Petit  shfndd  be  Pettit:  McDonell  should  be  Macdonell; 
McComb,  Macomb;  Swazye,  Swayze,  etc.,  but  the  most  interesting  is 
the  changing  of  the  name  of  the  long  lost  member  for  4th  Lincoln 
from  Parshall  Terry  to  Partial  Jerry. 

Uppbb  Canada  :  List  of  Mbmbkiw  or  ram  Hovn  of  AsmmT  of 

Uffbr  Cakada. 

 FInt  BldlnK  Glflosur^ 

 Seeond  BSdliig  Glmgwiy 

 , . . .  .Stormont 

 DundM 

 GieBTOle 

 Leeds  and  Frontenac 

Ontario  and  Addlngton,  Prince  Edward 

 Nortbnmberland 

 Leaiiox»  HaaUnga 

 Pint  Riding  York,  Unoolii 

 Second  Riding  Lincoln 

 Third  Riding  Lincoln 

 Fourth  Riding  Llnoolii»  Nofiolk: 

 SollblkaiidBMax 

 '  Kent 

N3.~PhiIip  Oorland,  £»q.,  Taeated  his  seat  by  refusing  to  take  the  o&tii  pre- 
•orilMd  bjr  tiM  Aet  of  FMurltoment,  and  a  imw  writ  was  Issued  for  the  eo«iitr  to 
leton  another  member.  <lfr.  Doriaiid  is  a  Quaker.) 

{Th«  Maotutin^  December.  1782  ) 


Hugh  HeBoo^. . . . . . 

John  McDonell  

Jeremiah  Fronch.... 

Alex.  Campbell  

Sphraim  Jonea  

John  White  

Joshua  Booth  

PbUip  Borland  , 

HssdtOD  Spencer. . . . 

Nathaniel  Petit  

Benj.  Pauling  

Isaac  Swazje.  

Partial  Jerry  

DaTid  W.  Smith  

William  McComb  ) 
Francis  Babv  > 
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Y.^FamUff  Mmoirs  of  the  MeCoUom  Family,  U,  B.  Loyalists. 
By  W.  Â.  HoOoLLOK,  lUflonbug. 

(OasMuimlcatad  1)^  8ir  Joha  BowriiMit,  and  x«ad  Mar  S7»  UOI.) 

Incidente  and  record  of  family  of  Jamee  McCoUom,  who  came 
from  Âigylesliire,  Scotland,  about  the  year  1765,  and  first  located  in 
New  Jersey  where  he  obtained  lands,  and  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah 
Campbell,  who  had  two  children,  and  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
second  child. 

Several  years  afterward  he  was  again  married  to  Miss  Eunice 
French,  and  as  travelling  westward  appears  to  have  been  popular 
even  at  that  early  date,  he  disposed  of  his  property  in  New  Jersey  and, 
with  other  pioneers,  followed  up  the  beautiful  Hudson  River  to  a 
place  called  Cherry  Valley  in  New  York  State,  and  again  obtained 
land,  upon  which  he  resided  with  his  family  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Other  property  in  vicinity  of  Albany  was  many 
years  ago  reported  to  be  of  fabulous  value,  as  a  portion  of  the  city 
is  located  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Folwell,  an  aged  lady  of  Toronto,  whose  mother  was  for- 
merly Mary  McCollom,  a  daughter  of  .Tanies  and  Eunice  McCollom, 
statos  that  her  grandfather  was  well  brought  up  and  educated,  and  a 
man  of  rank  in  Scotland.  He  had  not  been  hronght  up  to  work  and 
was  not  inclined  to  undertake  it,  but  was  a  great  Mason  ami  Presby- 
terian, and  \va.  disposed  to  share  measionally  in  convivial  ]j;il>its  that 
were  popular  in  those  days.  He  was  also  a  staunch  adherent  to  the 
cause  of  Royalty  and  to  the  British  Empire,  with  her  substantial 
forms  of  Government  and  her  established  laws  and  progress  in  arte, 
srienre,  literature  and  religion,  and  with  a  tirm  belief  in  ability  of  her 
■noble  state^m^n  to  rectify  by  eonstif ntionnl  methods  the  oppressive 
legislation  enacted  by  British  parliament,  and  assented  to  by  King 
George  TTT.,  to  compel  Colonists  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  enormous 
war  debt  incurred  very  largely  in  their  behalf  during  the  Seven  Ypars' 
War.  Also  to  amend  the  laws  liniitinc  exports  to  British  channels 
only,  limiting  amount  of  colom'a]  manufactures,  and  of  shipping,  ship- 
ments, etc.  He  firmly  doclined  to  give  up  adherence  to  a  substantial 
Imperial  form  of  government  for  what  hp  deemed  a  shadowy  repub- 
lican pysteni  which  he,  with  many  thousauds  of  the  most  eminent  and 
mlturpd  men  in  thp  countrw  considered  a  very  hazardous  chaotic 
ex  pen  ment  liable  to  result  in  disaster,  intemicine  strife  and  disin- 
tegration of  the  territory,  or  that  it  might  become  absorbed  by  one 
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of  the  great  Kiiropean  powers,  whoso  unwilling  vassals  they  might 
have  remained.*  There  is  ainj)le  evidence  that  this  conspiracy  among 
cruvuiod  heads  of  Europe  to  crush  out  republicanism  might  have 
become  efitective  a  few  years  lafer  had  not  the  plan  been  thwarted 
through  disapproval  of  the  scheme  by  Great  Bnuiin  whose  influence 
and  valour  then  inurvened  to  prevent  the  coutraiplated  invasion. 

James  McCoIiom  also  refused  to  be  coerced  into  taii:mg  up  arms 
against  the  Mother  Country  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  or 
to  countenance  the  many  extremely  iiai'sh  nieLhods  of  persecution 
adopted  against  the  loyalists  by  the  relentless  and  lawless  revolution- 
ists who,  after  tiiL-  capitulation,  found  that  with  the  change  of  system 
of  government,  old  statutes  were  considered  suspended  or  abolished  and 
new  laws  not  yet  enacted,  or  new  methods  of  legal  procedure  €»tab- 
iished  or  enforced,  ao  that  they  were  therefore  enabled  in  numerous 
instances  to  carry  out  without  restraint  the  most  atrocious  designs 
of  nioh  violence  against  quiet  and  orderly  people,  whose  homes,  estates 
and  other  property  they  coveted  and  were  eager  to  possess.  This 
persecution  was  also  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extreme  by  constituted 
autlioritii's  under  the  new  rej)ublican  regime  that  the  property  of 
loyalist  families  wa8  conii>cuted,  and  bein^'  thus  debarred  from  resid- 
ence and  quiet  enjoyment  of  homes  established  by  years  of  economy 
and  industry,  the  only  resource  left  them  was  to  desert  their  homes 
and  a^MK  lai iun.-,  that  were  dear  to  them,  and,  with  what  thev  could 
carry  or  jmck  on  u.niuials,  to  follow  the  lonely  trails  througli  a.  long 
wilderness,  where  Indians  roame<l  and  wild  beasts  were  plentifid, 
toward  Canuvi.i  to  hew  new  homes  out  i>i  ihe  dense  forest.s  and  to 
dwell  once  more  beneath  the  British  iUif,,  which  was  to  thLin  and  has 
been  to  many  thousands  since,  the  juost  inspaiiig  emblem  of  freedom 
and-  justice  to  bo  found  in  the  world.  The  heavy  infliction  imposed 
on  these  }>eople  wo  can  only  conjecture,  as  heads  of  families  with 
delicate  women  and  cliildren.  and  in  some  instances  with  aged  ]>eople, 
all  took  a  la>t  sad  survey  of  their  home  and  familiar  surroundings 
and  thi  n  started  on  their  lonflr.  weary  and  eventful  journey  northward. 

James  McCollom  and  family  undertook  the  journey  in  1788  with 
what  they  could  conveniently  move.  Goods  were  packed  on  horse- 
back and  two  small  children  balance<l  in  panniers  with  other  goods 
on  one  horse.  The  eldest  son,  John,  and  a  smaller  brother,  Joseph, 
drove  a  few  cattle  through  the  perils  and  lonely  wilderness.  At  night 
to  insure  safety  from  wild  beasts,  they  would  build  a  camp  fire,  close 
to  which  they  would  remain,  and  which  they  dared  not  leave  till  day 
dawned.  One  night  their  cattle  were  frightened  by  some  large  wild 
animal  and  ran  until  sound  of  the  bell  was  lost  in  the  distance.  The 
next  morning,  by  following  in  the  direction  the  cattle  had  gone,  they 
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were  recoyered  again.  On  another  occasion  John,  then  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  nearly  lost  his  valued  rifle,  on  which  he  depended  for 
safety,  through  cupidity  of  an  Indian  who  came  up  to  their  camp 
and  picked  up  the  rifle  with  the  woida,  "  me  swap,"  replacing  it  with 
hia  dilapidated  musket.  John  sprang  qnickly  and  struck  the  Indian 
a  heayy  blow  on  the  neck  that  laid  him  out  for  a  while,  John  then 
recovered  his  gon^  and  the  Indian  was  contented  to  depart  with  his 
musket. 

After  a  variety  of  thrilling  adventures  the  family  were  re-united 
again  at  Gknesee,  N.Y.,  where  they  remained  for  a  time  and  then  con- 
tinued their  journey  into  Canada,  settling  finally  near  where  the  village 
of  Sniithville  now  stands.  James  McCollom  obtained  a  good  tract 
of  land  and  resided  upon  it  with  his  family  until  his  death. 

The  entry  of  crown  lands  was  gazetted  at  Niagara,  on  page  (111) 
of  a  list  dated  on  the  margin  17î>7,  and  copy  published  at  Ottawa,  on 
page  (1-18)  of  the  Canadian  archives  of  eorly  State  Paper?  of  Upper 
Canada."  The  crown  (h'ed  conveying  acret?  to  James  McCollom 
is  dat^  I8O0.  and  is  now,  in  in  po.=?ses?ion  of  Mi*^"  Catharine 

McCollom,  of  Snnthvillo,  Ontarm,  who  is  of  the  fourt.ii  generation. 
A  crown  deed  for  the  adjoining  ''00  acres  wn--  ponrnvod  to  John 
McCollom,  eldest  son  of  James  McCollom,  and  the  property  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Melvin  McCollom,  of  Smithvilie^  who  is  also  of 
the  fourth  generation. 

John  McCollom,  the  eldest  son  of  James  McCollom,  was  bom  in 
the  iState  of  New  Jersey,  January  30th,  1773,  and  he  and  his  sister 
Sarah,  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  their  mother  when  both  were 
qoite  young.  They  were  removed  with  their  fatlier's  Xainiiy  to  Cherry 
Valley,  N.Y.,  and  thence  ultimately  to  Canada,  as  already  mentioned. 
He  grfw  healthy  and  vigorous  and  with  a  kind  disposition,  but 
circumstances  were  not  favourable  for  enjoyment  on  account  of  preva- 
lent alarniîs  and  excitement  during  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  and  were  also  ver\'  tning  subsequently  when  he  was*  compelled 
to  leave  home,  early  associates  and  familiar  scene;?  for  others  untried 
and  new,  with  relatives  to  undertake,  what  ^v:L'  a'  that  time  a  long, 
perilous  journey,  to  reach  British  territory  again.  He  assisted  in 
opening  the  Ridge  Koad,  a  leading;  thoroughfare  niniung  westward 
to  Buffalo.  Having  attained  his  majority  about  the  time  of  conuug 
to  Canada,  he  worked  industriously  to  assist  in  est-abli^hing  the  new 
home  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  new  country.  He  obtained  a 
crown  deed  in  1802  for  200  acres  of  land  adjoining  his  fatlier's  home- 
stead near  Smithville,  and,  having  married  Miss  Sarah  Sterniierg, 
they  resided  upon  this  farm  until  1808,  when  îhe  disposed  of  it  and 
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obtained  another  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  lies  on 
Dundaa  Street,  four  miles  back  from  Burlington  and  ten  miles  north- 
east from  Hamilton.  But  this  new  and  pleasantly  situated  home 
was  not  to  be  peacofullv  enjovfrl  very  long  with  his  wiife  and  small 
children,  as  alarming  rumours  of  wax  were  again  circulating  and  caus- 
ing very  intense  excitement  and  anxifty  throughout  tiie  sparoely 
settled  district*  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Many  Americans,  filled  with  military  ambition  and  elated  over 
guccessful  establishment  of  the  republic,  were  very  desirous  of 
extending  its  borders  over  the  Continent,  begmnmg  with  annexation 
of  Canada,  which  thev  rleomed  easy  to  obt-ain,  and  while  th<^  British 
army  \rere  again  enirriLrd  in  a  great  Continental  conflict  (ending  in 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1815)  was  con- 
sidered the  opportune  tmie  to  accomplish  their  design.  Emissarie*! 
had  hpcn  for  some  time  in  Canada  striving  to  stir  up  discontent  and 
obtain  recruits?  without  success.  A  variety  of  prele.xts  were  assigned 
as  cause  for  war,  but  it  was  generally  understood  then  in  the  Fnited 
State-:,  and  is  pince  conceded  by  hi«;torians,  that  the  capture  of  Canada 
was  the  real  object  Americans  wished  to  attain.  While  the  sentiment 
wa.<  not  hy  any  means  unanimous  among  them,  the  war  party  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  Congress  to  declare  war  on  June  18th, 
1812.  When  the  exciting  news  was  received  in  Canada  that  war  was 
proclaimed,  unnu-  and  villages  were  soon  resounding  with  bugle  calls 
and  clash  of  arms,  and  militia  men  were  busy  with  their  drill  in  every 
settled  district.  Upon  them  the  defence  of  the  countrv  largely 
depended  as  there  was  only  a  few  British  troops  in  Canada  at  that 
time. 

As  an  ollicer  in  the  mUitia,  John  McCoUom  took  an  active  part 
in  helping  to  repel  the  American  invading  forces  from  the  Niagara 
district  in  the  war  of  1812  to  1814,  and  wa«  finally  in  the  battle  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  where  many  valiant  men  who  had  once  been  driven 
from  their  possessions  fought  as  heroes  to  defend  their  loved  ones 
and  the  new  homes  they  had  obtained  and  by  hardest  labour  made. 
When  marching  into  battle,  a  feeling  of  nervous  timidity  or  anxiety 
pervaded  the  troo])s,  but  this  was  soon  forgotten  when  first  volleys 
were  fired  and  mmrndes  were  falling.  Only  a  bullet  grazed  his 
cheek,  while  hundreds  around  him  fell  in  this  the  most  fiercelv  coti- 
tested  engagement  during  the  war.  The  British  troops  and  Canadian 
militia  under  General  Drummond  only  numbered  2,800  and  were 
opposed  by  an  American  army  of  5,000  men  under  General  Brown. 

The  battle  began  at  5  p.m.  July  26th,  1814,  and  continued  with- 
out cessation  and  with  telling  effect  on  both  sides  till  9  p.m..  when 
there  was  a  brief  respite  and  firing  entirely  ceased,  and  the  unceasing 
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roar  of  JS  iagara  waa  again  heard  aa  a  dirge  of  the  aged.  Huge  iiiabsos 
ol  clouds  covered  the  j>ky,  and  through  riftb  oi  these  the  mooii  occa- 
sionallj  shone  upou  the  field  of  carnage  and  Buifering.  Rapid  firing 
on  both  sides  was  jsoon  resumed  again  with  rusliiug  onslaughts. 
Charge?  and  counter- charges  with  haiui  io-hand  encounters  were 
frequent,  and  the  cannon  at  times  almusi  muzzle  to  muzzle.  The 
defence  waîi  heroically  mamtamed  by  the  small  defending  army  until 
near  midnight  when  firing  again  ceased;  they  lay  upon  their  arms 
during  the  night,  and  when  morning  dawned  they  found  that  tlie 
United  States  troops  had  retreated  from  the  field,  had  thrown  tluMr 
heavy  baggage  into  the  river,  and,  destroying  the  bridge  at  Chippewa 
alter  passing  over  it,  retired  to  Fort  Erie  where  they  remained 
entrenched  for  a  time  too  strongly  for  General  Drummond  to  dislodge 
them  after  two  attempts  Mrith  his  limited  force,  but  they  soon  returnee! 
\o  United  Stales  territory  again,  with  desires  for  conquest  of  Canada 
fully  dispelled  and  content  thereafter  to  remain  within  their  own 
domain. 

After  this  thrilling  ej^perience,  John  McCoUom  and  wife  and 
family  of  four  daughters  and  one  son,  John  S.  McCoiloni,  wliu  was 
the  joungest,  resided  peacefully  upon  the  farm  which  he  had  c)l)tained, 
and  soon  develo|)ed  it  into  an  attractive  and  comfortable  home,  at 
which  the  early  Methodist  ministers  and  other  pioneers  were  always 
assured  of  kind  hospitality.  A  few  years  subsequently  the  daughters 
were  married  and  in  homes  of  their  own,  and  Mr.  McCollom,  assisted 
by  his  son,  had  good  success  in  clearing  the  farm,  in  planting  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  in  obtaining  good  returns  as  fruits  of 
industry  from  crops,  from  the  raising  ol'  stock,  etc.  With  keen  solici- 
tude for  the  progress  of  religious  ami  pulitieal  aifaii's,  the  two  very 
important  factors  in  establishing  growth  of  the  new  country  on  a 
substantial  basis.  They  regarded  with  deep  interest  tho  beneficial 
spread  of  religion  by  ministers,  who  endured  hardships  iu  travelling 
over  very  extensive  districts,  among  those  in  new  sottlements  who 
had  been  for  years  almost  entirely  deprived  of  its  ministrations. 
They  watched  closely  with  much  concern  the  trend  of  political  mea- 
sures and  issues,  also  the  favouritism  and  many  reprehensible  methods 
of  proi  cdure  adopted  by  those  placed  in  authority  by  the  Crown,  as 
well  as  l)v  those  elected  to  the  legislature  through  connivance  of  the 
forrritT,  whose  dutiful  servants  or  accomplices  they  thus  became. 
Many  prominent  government  positions  with  large  salaries  attached 
^V'TP  for  vears  given  to  relatives  and  scions  of  the  British  nobility, 
who  presunieti  to  look  upon  colonists  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 
Requisite  legislation  could  not  be  obtained,  as  affairs  of  government 
were  so  largely  conducted  and  manipulated  by  this  irresponsible  clique, 
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designated  The  Family  Compact,  who  htd  oonixol  of  the  leTenues  of 
the  country  to  aid  in  maintaining  their  positions. 

When  general  elections  were  held^  a  poll  lor  voting  was  kept 
open  a  week  at  only  one  central  place  in  a  large  riding  or  district, 
comprising  several  of  the  pitesent  counties.  Elections  w<ere  not  hdd 
simultaneously  in  all  constituencies  over*  the  province  as  at  present, 
hut  proclamations  were  issued  for  different  dates  in  each,  so  that  it 
was  more  convenient  for  government  officials,  their  assistants  and 
sympathisers  to  throng  each  polling  division,  to  resort  to  covert  and 
4^reputable  methods  with  free  liquor  and  bribery  and  often  forces 
to  get  their  favourite  or  faithful  f oUoweiB  elected.  In  many  instancw 
this  was  accomplished  by  having  a  rowdy  element  in  control  of  the 
polls  for  days  at  a  time^  to  prevent  all  oppo^  to  those  Tory  poli- 
ticians from  voting.  The  struggle  for  this  privilege  was  often  to 
great  that  lives  were  occasionally  lost,  or  permanent  injuries  sustained. 
This  continuous  contest  foie  justioe  was  maintained  until  within  veiy 
few  years  of  the  dose  of  Mr.  McCoUom's  life^  at  the  age  of  seventf- 
f our  years.  He  was  ruddy  and  vigorous  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
with  hair  remarkably  white  and  ie«th  as  white  and  even  as  those  of 
a  child  (having  never  lost  but  one),  his  appeannoe  was  venerablet 
and  noted  at  church  and  other  assemblages.  He  had  seen  and  felt 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  resulted  from  Great  Britain's  loss 
of  domain  and  prestige  through  errors  of  her  King  and  LegislatiTe 
and  Privy  Ooundllors,  who  allowed  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
country  in  the  world  to  slip  from  their  control  and  to  be  lost  to  the 
Crown  forever.  For  these  vaasons  Mr.  McCoUom  was  the  more 
urgent  for  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  form  of  government; 
favourable  to  necessary  reform  measures,  in  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  compile  statutes  necesssiv 
for  their  amelioration,  thereby  contributing  to  their  happiness  and 
prosperity.  And  to  him  and  his  son  and  the  many  jnoneers  contem- 
porary with  them  who,  contended  honourably,  manfully  and  constitu* 
tionally  for  the  right,  Canadians  to-day  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
ior  the  reason  that  in  this  department  of  the  British  Empire  the 
great  principles  of  justice,  morality  and  religious  toleration  were  ao 
thoroughly  inculcat^  and  estaUished  that  a  greater  amount  of  free- 
dom is  enjoyed  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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Flo.  1. — Map  to  show  the  geogrraphlcal  position  of  Dochet  Island.  It  lies 
In  the  centre  of  the  cross  and  of  the  circles.  The  circles  are  of  one,  two,  three 
AAd  four  hundred  miles  radius. 
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YL^DwM  (8t  Croix)  Island,— A  Monograph. 

By  W.  R  Qajsovq,  M.A.,  Fh J>. 
<ReiMl  Ms7  27,  1M8.) 

iHTMODUCnOir. 

Gboloot  and  Katubai.  HmoBT. 

Namks. 

Maps. 

LlTEBATUBS. 

BnroBT. 

L  The  Acadian  Period.  1W4-1682. 

2.  The  Boundary  Discussions,  1796-1799. 

3.  The  Modern  Period,  1799-1902. 

4.  The  Future. 

In  the  beautiful  Biver  St  Croix,  near  to  where  it  empties  into 
the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  lies  a  little  island,  justly  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  localities  in  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  site  of  de  Monts'  ill-fated  colony  of  1604,  and  heoce 
witnessed  the  real  b^inning  of  the  permanent  settlement  of  Canada; 
later  it  became  again  promiment  in  the  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  over  their  boundaries,  and  was  the  chief 
determinant  in  fixing  the  St.  Croix  as  the  international  boundary; 
while  other  events  in  its  annals  are  not  without  at  least  local  impor- 
tance. Though  thua  of  interest  to  many  people,  its  full  history  has 
not  yet  been  written,  and  the  materials  for  it  are  scattered  and  inac- 
cessible, or  even,  in  no  small  part,  existent  only  in  manuscript 
or  tradition.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  set  forth,  as  accurately, 
fully  and  clearly  as  the  writer  may  be  able,  all  that  is  known  of  the 
history  of  this  island.^ 

'At  this  point  I  desire  to  aeknowMlgVp  with  mybest  thanks^  the  Tery  kind 
aMtotance  I  have  received  from  several  g«ntlemen  In  the  preparation  of  this 

paper.  Kspeclally  do  I  wish  to  mention  the  Indispensable  nni  pkMlptl  btblio- 
graphirnl  aid  I  have  received  In  generous  abundance  from  my  friend  Mr. 
Victor  H.  PaiUiits,  of  the  Lenox  Library,  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Rev. 
Dr.  RayuMMid,  of  8t  I'ohn,  who  allowed  me  the  free  use  of  the  valtiable  records 
of  the  Boundary  Commlnion  in  his  poaaenlon,  with  pennlsiion  to  publish 
such  of  them  as  I  chose.  I  have  had  valued  information,  too,  from  C-iptaln 
Joseph  Hucklns,  the" present  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  on  (he  Island,  from  Mr. 
James  Vroom,  of  St.  Stephen,  and  from  Rev.  Joseph  Lee,  of  Red  Beach.  It 
may  not  be  Inappropriate  to  add  that  I  have  myself  been  fauiiliar  with  the 
Wsad  and  its  snrroundlncs  from  early  boyhood,  and  tt  la  therefore  with 
patHenhu*  aatlaflactlon  that  I  h«.Te  found  myself  privileged  to  write  Ita  hiatory. 
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Geoohapuy. 

The  St  Croix  River,  once  nearly  the  centre  of  ancient  Acadia, 
ia  now  from  aource  to  mouth  a  part  of  the  international  boundaiy 
hetween  the  United  States  and  Canada,  between  the  State  of  Maine 
and  the  Froyince  of  New  Brunswick  (Fig.  1).    Its  mouth,  as  legallr 


VF' — T-    T    T  ^'LVP 


Fio.  2.-nMftp  to  show  the  aurroundlnsB  of  Dochet  Island. 


esta))lish^  flud  accepted  by  custom,  is  at  Joes  Point  near  St.  Arulrewb 
on  Passamaquoddy  Bay  (Fipr.  2),  but  jis  a  matter  of  ^n'Otrraphical  fact, 
it  is  farthfT  north  at  the  Devils  Head,  the  part  between  the^e  two 
points,  some  seven  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
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Fio.  3. — Map  of  Dochet  Island  with  Its  surrounding  ledges.    Fi-om  £ 
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in  breadth,  is  reuily  but  an  arm  of  the  sea,  salt  and  tidal.  Nearly 
midway  of  thh  estuary,  and  midway,  too,  between  its  banks,  liée 
Dochot  Island,  in  latitude  45°  07'  44",  and  longituda  67°  08'  03". 
The  deepest  channel  is  on  the  eastward,  thus  making  the  island  a. 
part  of  the  UniffNl  States. 

The  situation  of  the  i?siand  is  extremely  bi  autifiil.  Both  banks 
of  the  river,  elothed  with  well-cultivated  [arms  int'Tspersed  with 
lines  and  groups  of  trees  and  lar^e  areas  of  forest,  slope  upward  into 
rid<rf*s  and  hills,  culniiiiatinfr  in  (ireeniaw  and  Chanicook,  wliose  abrupt 
sides  and  rocky  su  in  Tint  s  rise  ahove  six  hundred  feet  from  the  tide.  To 
the  northward  one  Iouks  into  Oak  Bay  with  its  prominent  island  and 
distant  shores  framed  by  tiiu  nearer  Devil's  Head,  wooded  and  abrupt, 
and  the  lofty  hills  of  the  Canadian  shore.  To  the  southward  beyond 
the  wideiiinfj  hanks,  lies  Passaniaipiotldy,  and  over  it,  faint  and  far, 
the  low  hills  of  Deer  Island.  Seen  at  its  best,  on  soft  summer  days, 
there  is  much  (  olour  in  the  landscape,  a  bright  blui-  sky  and  a  deep 
blue  .«ea,  a  dark  green  of  the  fore«t  and  a  bright  green  of  the  fields, 
and  here  and  there  a  red  and  a  brown  of  the  rocks.  It  is  a  goodly 
country,  l.ur  to  see,  the  very  perfection  of  quiet  new  world  scenery, 
never  losing  its  charm  for  those  who  have  known  it. 

The  island  is  a  very  small  one  (Fig.  les*  than  300  yards  (about 
one-sixth  of  a  mile)  in  length  in  its  main  part,  or  le.ss  than  400  yards 
including  the  partially  detached  "  Nubbles,"  ^  and  not  over  125  yards 
in  extreme  breadth.  It  encloses  in  the  main  part  about  5  acres. 
The  highest  point,  on  a  rocky  ledge  a  little  to  the  eaat  of  its  centre 
(Fig.  14),  is  about  52  feet  above  extreme  high  tide  mark,*  or  about 
62  feet  above  mean  tide  leyel.  From  this  point  there  is  a  slope  in 
all  directions,  at  first  (on  the  rocky  part)  abrupt,  hut  soon,  (on  the 
soil  parts)  more  level.  The  entire  island  is,  however,  markedly  tilted 
towards  the  westward,  so  that  while  the  eastern  shore  is  a  continuous 
bluff  rising  nearly  40  feet  above  high  tide,  on  the  west  it  slopes  in 
places  almost  down  to  high  tide  level.  These  features  of  slope  are 
well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  photographs  (Figs.  17,  18).  The 
eastern  bluffs  of  the  island  are  of  clay  and  sand,  bearing  a  dense 
growth  of  small  trees  and  resting  upon  granite  rock  except  at  the 
southern  end«  where  an  abrupt  treeless  bluff  of  sand  without  vegeta^ 
tion  has  no  visible  rock,  but  only  sand,  beneath  it.  The  low  shore 
of  the  western  side  shows  a  thin  soil  resting  upon  rock,  and  bearing 
but  a  few  scanty  bushes  and  verv  small  trees,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  island,  all  fair  soil  excepting  the  rocky  band  of  ledges  across 

•  Nubble  is  a  word  used  frequently  in  this  region  for  small  semi-detached 
islets. 

*  According  to  levels  taken  'hy  myself. 
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it,  is  cleared  and  cultivated  ;ks  garden,  or  utilized  as  pasture  (Fig.  14). 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  main  island  stand  two  partially  isolated 
"Nubbles/'  obviously  once  a  ))art  of  the  main  island,  consisting  of 
masses  of  sand  and  clay,  heavily  wooded  with  small  trees,  resting  upon 
granitic  rock?.  The  larger  is  now  cut  off  from  the  main  island  at 
every  high  tide,  but  the  smaller  is  still  attached  to  it  by  a  low  ridge 
of  B&nd,  never,  or  extremely  rarely,  crossed  by  the  tide.    Around  the 
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Flo.  4.— Doelwt  bland  and  Its  Iminedlata  samniiidlnss.  From  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Chart  No.  800»  the  largest  and  best  pub- 
lished map  of  the  Island.  Original  sise.  It  Is  set  In  this  position  in  order  to 

allow  of  better  comparison  with  the  maps  of  flj^ures  3,  8,  12,  14.  and  hence, 
like  them,  is  adjusted  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  with  north  at  the  right  and 
west  at  the  top. 

islands  are  many  ledges,  shown  on  the  maps  (Figs.  3,  4),  connected 
with  one  another  by  sand,  gravel  and  boulders,  extending  on  the 
eastward  into  a  remarkable,  long,  sandy  point.  Beyond  the  low-tide 
limits  of  these  ledges,  as  a  rule,  the  shores  slope  down  rather  abruptly 
to  the  greater  depths  of  the  river;  so  that  the  ledges  as  a  whole  repre- 
sent a  rather  distinct  and  marked  elevation  above  the  general  bed  of 
the  river. 

The  only  buildings  upon  the  island  m  those  of  the  United 
States  Light  Station,  comprising  a  house  with  the  lantern,  carrying 
a  revolving  flash  light,  upon  its  roof,  and  various  lesser  buildings 
connected  with  the  station,  together  with  a  small  shed  used  by  the 
weir  fishermen  (Fig.  14).  The  only  residents  are  the  keeper  of  the 
light  and  his  family. 
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Geology  and  Natural  Histobt. 

The  history  of  any  place  is  deeply  influenced  by  the  physical 
environment,  and  some  knowledge  of  this  is  essential  to  a  fall  under- 
standing of  the  coarse  of  historic  events.  We  must  note,  therefore, 
the  natural  cireumstanees  and  productions  of  Dochet  Island. 

Otology.  Geologically,  Dochet  Island  consists  of  a  base  and  core 
of  solid  rock  rising  to  over  fifty  feet  above  high  tide  level,  resting 
upon  which  is  a  mass  of  day  sand  and  gravel  (Eig.  5).  The  basal 
lock,  which  may  be  seen  nearly  everywhere  about  the  island,  is  a  red 


Fio.  &. — Ideal  median  section  through  Dochet  Island,  as  seen  from  the 
Mat.  Thtt  horlaontal  lira  t«  tliat  of  blgfa  tide;  th«  «otl  is  dottofl  and  tli«  roek 
«bown  ib7  anslM.  At  the  left  may  be  eeen  Wrlfht'e  Nubble,  and  next  it  the 
■and  bluff. 

granite,  like  that  forrningr  the  western  bank  of  lliv  river,  and  believed 
by  geologi.st^s  to  be  of  Devonian  age  and  intrusive  origin.* 

A  question  of  very  great  interest  now  arises,  as  to  the  origin, 
or  mcxie  of  formation,  of  the  isolated  rocky  mass  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  island.  Why  does  it  exist  here,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  bed  of  a  great  river  with  deep  water  all  about  it?  At  present, 
owing  to  insufTicient  geological  study  of  the  region,  this  question 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  certainty,  but  clues  exist  which  will 
enable  us  lo  form  at  least  a  theory  of  sonic  probability.  The  rock 
of  which  the  island  is  composed  seems  plainly  to  be  intrusive  Devon- 

'  The  Geological  Survey  (of  Canada)  map  of  Charlotte  County,  the  only 
one  yet  r^''^'Iï*l^Pd  which  colours  the  Island,  makes  it  Pllurlan,  which  !s  an 
error.  There  appear  to  be  two  bands  of  granite  on  the  island,  one  of  lighter 
red  colour  and  coarser  texture  forminsr  the  northern  end  and  western  side, 
and  the  other  of  darker  red  colour  and  much  finer  grain  forming  the  eaatem 
marfln>  together  with  the  southern  end  and  the  ledges  to  the  southward.  An 
approximate  contact  line  between  them  may  be  traced  along  the  eastern  shore. 
While  the  western  coast  of  the  river  Is  cnmposf^d  of  this  Fame  granite,  th«» 
eastern  phore  Is  not,  nt  lenfit  not  opposite  the  island,  ftuer^reftin^  thnt  a  fault 
line,  or  line  of  contact  must  run,  doubtless  following  the  deeper  channel,  along 
the  river  on  the  eastward  of  the  island,  a  line  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  formatlovi  of  this  part  of  the  river  and  Its  extension  Into  Oak  Bay.  Uttle 
Docfbet  Island,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  of  very  different  formation,  being  a  coarse 
conrrlnrnerate  5uppcFedîy  belonprlng  to  the  T>ower  Carbonîfc'rou.s  formation 
(newer  than  the  Devonian),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  lino  of  contact  between 
the  two  formations  ties  in  the  deep  channel  t)etween  the  two  islands. 
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ian  gnmite,  that  is,  granite  which  forced  its  way  upwards  in  a  molten 
state  from  deep  in  the  earth,  filling  gaps  and  areas  of  weakness  caused 
by  movemenis  of  the  earth's  crust  in  the  older  Silurian  rocks.  Now, 
at  this  time,  it  is  fairly  certain,  the  St.  Croix  river  did  not  exist, 
and  the  present  river  bed  was  filled  with  Silurian  rocks;  or,  more 
correctly,  the  river  bed  had  not  yet  been  cut  out  of  the  rocks.  On  the 
present  site  of  the  island  there  was  probably  some  gap,  or  fault-line, 
in  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  into  this  the  molten  granite  was  forced 
from  below,  just  as  it  was  in  many  other  isolated  masses  now  forming 
hills  in  this  region.  Later,  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  the  St.  Croix 
river  began  to  flow  over  this  place,  and  gradually,  by  the  slow  but 
resistless  process  of  erosion,  aided  by  the  presence  of  contact  and  fault* 
lines,  cut  down  the  rocks  until  the  river  bed  reached  the  granitic  mass 
now  forming  the  island.  After  that  it  cut  out  the  softer  Silurian 
rocks  around  it  much  faster  than  it  could  cut  the  bard  granite  itself, 
so  that  finally  the  granitic  mass  was  left  as  a  hill  rising  from  a  plain 
of  the  softer  rocks.  Then  the  land  sank,  and  the  sea  entered  this  valley 
to  such  a  depth  ihat  the  top  of  the  hill  only  was  left  above  the  sur- 
face; and  this  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  rocky  part  of  Bochet 
Island. 

The  soil  resting  upon  these  rooks  is  of  glacial  origin.  It  is  known 
to  geologists  that  in  the  glacial  period,  some  thirty  or  more  thousands 
of  years  since,  a  sheet  of  ice  several  thou>aruls  of  feet  in  thickness 
moved  southeastward  over  this  region.  This  ice  smoothed  these 
granite  rocks,  as  may  be  seen  lieauti fully  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  and  would  have  left  them  but  nakiMi  rounded  ledges  luid  not 
the  same  ice  sheet  carried  an  abundance  of  soil  ground  from  the  rocks 
in  its  passage,  which  soil  was  deposited,  especially  as  it  melted,  around 
and  in  the  lee  of  the  core  of  the  island.  The  glacial  movement  on 
the  island  was  almost  exactly  true  southeast  (a  trifle  east),  a.<  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  course  of  the  glacial  grooves  on  the  north  end  of  the 
island;  this  is  why  the  great  mass  of  the  soil  of  the  island  lies  on  the 
southen-t  -  do  of  Iho  rooky  axis  in  the  form  of  a  long  point  ending 
in  an  abrupt  bhifT  (Kig.  5).  precisely  such  n  point  n>  is  found  in  similar 
situations  nearby  at  Sand  Point.  Oak  Point.  Xavy  Island  and  elsewhere. 
The  fact  that  this  soil  is  mostly  tiiu',  thus  forming  good  agrirultural 
land,  indicates  that  its  deposition  took  place  in  quiet  water.  Had  the 
conditions  been  difTeront,  and  a  coarse  boulder  soil  replarc*!  it.  Dorhet 
Island  might  have  had  no  history.  Onlv  n  fow  boul<b  rs  exist  '>ti  and 
aroHTid  the  island.  Tb'xo  nbovc  tht'  tide,  n^'talily  the  huge  one  ta 
tilt'  northward  of  the  li^hili<»u-<',  were,  of  course,  brought  here  by  the 
glacial  ice  frmi  far  to  the  nortbwnrd  at  the  time  the  soil  was  laid 
down,  which  explains  their  composition  out  of  rock  different  from  that 
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of  the  island.  Those  below  high  tide  were,  no  doubt,  brought  for 
the  most  part  at  the  same  time,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been 
<ir  ited  by  floating  ice  in  recent  times  from  the  mainland  up  the  river. 
Following  the  glacial  period  this  region  was  submerged  beneath  the 
ëea,  during  whicii  mm:  ihi.s  glacial  soil  was,  no  doubt,  more  or  less 
worked  over  and  given  the  lin.ti  details  of  its  levels  and  eharaeter. 

The  soil  of  the  island  consists  of  sand  and  elay  much  intermingled, 
and  forming  a  fine  agricultural  soil  of  fair  (]iiality  on  which  garden 
crops  thrive  well,  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  its  history.  The  inter- 
mingling of  the  clay  and  sand,  instead  of  its  septiration  into  beds, 
makes  the  soil  very  jKîrvious  to  water;  and  this,  together  with  its 
Bhallowness.  does  not  allow  the  presence  of  spring-s,  nor  the  possibility 
of  good  wells,  a  fact  which  had,  as  we  shall  sec,  a  great  influence  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  island.* 

The  surface  of  the  island,  as  already  mentioned,  slopes  to  near 
the  water's  edge  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  but  elsewhere  ends 
in  bluffa  of  soil  descending  steeply  to  the  rocks  beneath,  or  to  the 
sandy  beach.  The  bluffs  on  the  north  and  east  sides  are  covered  with 
small  trees,  but  on  the  south  the  vegetation  is  wanting,  and  the  bluff 
of  sand  and  clay  is  so  abrupt  (F'ig.  ^0,  '^4)  that  the  least  disturbance 
is  enough  to  bring  it  down  in  an  avalanche.  Now,  the  foot  of  this 
bluff  which  rests  on  the  sand  beach,  and  the  feet  of  others  on  the  rocks 
as  well,  are  washed  by  the  waves  at  the  highest  tides,  and  they  are 
obriously  being  eaten  away  by  the  waves  and  tide.  That  a  washing 
away  of  the  island  is  steadily  going  on  is  attested  not  only  by  the 
aniversal  testimony  of  residents  in  the  vicinity,  but  also  by  a  compari> 
^n  of  the  several  existent  maps  of  the  island,  which  also  afford  a 
fair  measure  of  its  amount.  If  we  compare  the  ancient  map  of  1604 
madebyChamplain  (Fig.  8),with  the  much  later  map  by  Wright  (Fig. 
12),  and  with  the  two  modern  maps  of  1885  and  1903  (Figs.  13,  3), 
a  subject  made  the  plainer  if  they  are  reduced  to  the  same  scale  and  . 
sQperposed  as  in  the  accompanying  figures  (Figs.  6  and  14"),  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  three  hundred  years  the  island  has  lost  little  on  its 
northern  and  western  sides,  but  has  lost  greatly  at  its  southern  end 
and  on  the  southwest,  where  large  sections  of  the  island,  including 
the  site  of  the  cemetery  of  1604  and  the  knoll  on  which  de  Monts 
mounted  his  cannon,  together  with  much  of  the  island  north  of 

^  The  ]Jgbt-k€eper  has  to  reiy  for  his  water  supply  upon  reservoirs  filled 
by  tbe  min  oolleeted  from  the  roof  of  hia  bouse. 

'  Champlaln'a  map.  "being  sketchy  and  in  eome  ways  Inaccurate,  must  be 
altered  somewhat  to  fit  the  actual  form  of  the  Island.  It  Is,  however,  given 

exactly  in  Fljr.  fi,  but  in  Fip.  M  !t  Is  filtered  to  areord  as  nearly  as  possible 
witb  what  must  have  been  the  real  form  of  the  island. 
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Wright's  Nubble,  have  bc<  ii  totally  removed*  (Fig.  14).  That  this 
procoes  is  still  going  on  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  year  the  light- 
keeper  notes  some  backward  movement  of  the  southern  bluff,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  the  site  of  a  well,  within  twenty  years  surrounded  by 
the  upland  and  of  some  use  in  wet  times,  is  now  marked  by  a  ring  of 
stones  on  the  rocky  beach  several  feet  from  the  nearest  upland  (Fig.  14). 
Since  the  soil  of  the  island  extended  so  far  beyond  its  present  limits 
within  historic  times,  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  in  yet  earlier 
periods  it  extendi  still  farther,  and  covered  the  neighbouring  ledges, 
not  only  those  on  the  south,  but  those  on  the  north  and  weet  as  well; 


Fio.      The  four  |»rliielpal  maps  of  Dochet  island  reduced  to  the  same  eoele 

and  mipeipoeed. 


hut  it  iB  unlikely  that  it  ever  extended,  as  locally  often  stated,  to  indude 
Little  Boehet  Island,  for  there  is  a  deep-watœ  channel  hetween.  Kov, 
a  continuons  washing  away  of  an  idand  after  this  manner  is  known  by 
geologists  to  he  possible  only  where  the  coast  is  sinking  beneath  the  sea, 
and  of  such  a  sinking  in  this  region  there  is  much  other  evidence.* 
The  rate  of  the  subsidence  is  not  known,  hat  it  is  probably  between 
one  and  two  feet  a  century.  The  rocky  base  of  the  island,  doubtless, 
stood  five  or  six  feet  higher  above  the  tide  in  Champlain's  time  than 
now;  and  in  still  earlier  times  it  was  yet  higher,  so  that  all  of  the 

*  The  removal  is  not  wholly  natural,  for  prior  to  1865  much  sand  was 
removed  to  the  mainland  for  building:  purposes,  though  fn  an  amount  tncon* 
slderable  In  comparleon  with  that  which  has  been  washed  away. 

•  Summarized  in  a  note  by  ttie  presc  rit  writer  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick.  No.  XTX.,  1901,  339.  It  Is  of  interest  to 
note  that  one  (  f  the  piece?  of  evidences  cited  in  that  article  is  derived  from 
this  Island,  namely, — on  "W  right  s  map  (Fig.  12)  a  certain  ledge  is  described 
as  *'aomewibat  green  at  its  top."  Implying  that  It  then  bore  vegetation,  whœes 
now  it  is  bare  of  vegetation,  and  apparently  overwashed  by  the  highest  tldesi 
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ledges  around  the  island  were  probably  formerly  covered  with  soil 
raised  above  the  reach  of  tlio  \\r\f\  Since  the  subsidence  appears  to 
be  still  going  on,  we  can  foresee  the  iitne  when  the  soil  of  the  island 
will,  unless  artilieially  prevented,  be  entirely  washed  away,  leaving 
behind  but  a  series  of  bare  rocky  ledges.  This,  however,  is  still  far 
in  the  future,  and  engineering  skill  can,  by  the  use  of  retaining  walls 
and  other  appropriate  devices,  preserve  the  island  practically  unchanged 
for  many  a  centnrv  to  come. 

Tif^fs. —  The  iides  at  the  i.^land,  as  detcmiincd  by  the  United 
Stairs  Coast  Survey  and  recorded  upon  their  cliart^  (Chart  No.  .300), 
have  an  average  vi-rtical  range  of  19-9  feet.  The  range  of  the  higliest 
spring  tides  is  between  22  and  23  feet.  These  tides  cause  currents 
in  the  river  of  some  two  miles  an  hour  at  the  extreme,  a  rate  some- 
times troublesome  but  never  dangerous  to  navigation,  even  by  small 
boats.  The  appearance  of  the  island  changes  much  with  the  tides,  for 
the  reefs  are  so  elevated  and  extensive  that  when  the  sea  is  out  the  size 
of  the  island  is  increased  several  fold  (Fig.  3)  by  an  irreguiai  margin, 
in  places  of  rock  clad  with  brown  seaweed,  and  elsewhere  of  boulders  or 
.•^and,  while  at  higli  tide  but  little  is  to  lie  seen  beyond  the  margin  of 
the  soil  of  the  main  island  and  the  nubbles,  which  then  seem  to  lloat 
lightly  upon  the  waves.* 

Climate. —  The  climate  of  the  island  may  be  descrilx'd  in  general 
terms  as  that  characteristic  of  a  place  half  way  between  equator  and 
pole,  on  the  eastern  margin  of  a  continent;  but  it  is  modified  in  the 
present  case  by  the  very  cold  water  which  occupies  the  deep  arm  of 
the  sea  m  which  the  island  lies.  Hence  it  presents  a  marked  alter- 
nation between  a  cold  winter  and  a  warm  summer,  but  without  great 
extremes,  and  in  snmmer  it  is  considerably  cooler  than  normal  for  its 
latitude.  The  keeper  of  the  light-house  on  the  island,  who  has  noted 
the  temperature  daily  for  over  twenty  years  past,  informs  me  that  the 
coldest  dajB  of  winter  are  about  — 10*  F.,  but  an  extreme  of  — ZS'*  F. 
has  been  noted,  and  the  hottest  days  of  summer  average  about  B5% 
with  a  recorded  extreme  of  92**.  A  very  satisfaetory  idea  of  the 
dimate  of  the  Island  can  be  gathered  from  the  records  kept  at  St. 
Andrews,  N.B.,  which,  only  six  miles  away  and  seated  upon  the  end  of 
a  long  peninsula  projecting  into  Paasamaquoddj  Bay,  must  have  a 
dimate  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  island.  The  climate  of  St. 
Andrews,  as  shown  by  the  averages  for  a  large  series  of  years,  is, 

'  Iri  the  map.  Flff.  3.  the  hl>?h  tide  nmrk  Is  shown  by  the  continuous  line, 
and  iow  tide  by  the  marginal  dotted  lines.  The  angles  Indicate  rocky  ledges, 
tbt  eirctes  boulders,  and  the  dots  sand.  The  broken  line  shows  the  outline  of 
the  gnuwy  or  wooded  uplanid. 
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according  to  a  table  supplied  to  me  by  the  Meteorological  Oifice  of 
Canada,  a^  follows:  — 


ST.  ANDREWS. 


e 

eS 
•-8 


M«»n  highmt.  

Mean  lowest.  

Mean  temperature. 
Mean  daily  range . . 
Abmlately  highest 
AJbsolately  lowest. 
Percent,  of  cloud. . 
Precipitation  (Inch) 
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80  0    n-B^  36  5  48  4 
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20  3 
47 


3  1 
51 


:j-523  32 


24-3 
10*8 
54  9 
-14-4 
60 

3-761 


51-1 
38-S 

41-7 
18  8 
92  7 
-l»-4 
40 
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From  theae  figures  it  will  be  plain  that  the  summer  climate  is 
always  cool,^  with  much  sttDshine  and  a  moderate  amount  of  rain. 
The  winter,  likewise,  is  generally  moderate,  though  it  may  at  times 
become  severe.  Often  the  winters  are  so  mild  that  little  ice  forms 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  island;  hut  at  times  they  become  so  severe 
that  much  ice  forms  over  the  nearly  pure  salt  water  about  the  island, 
and  it  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  happens  that  a  complete  ice 
bridge,  across  which  one  can  walk,  forms  from  the  island  to  the  shore 
at  Bed  Beach,  and  there  are  all  gradations  between  these  extremes. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  floating  ice  makes  it  difficult  or 
even  unsafe  to  cross  from  the  island  in  a  small  boat,  especially  when 
there  is  any  wind. 

As  to  other  features  of  the  climate,  there  is  occasional  fog  in 
summer,  though  not  in  winter.  The  precipitation  of  over  40  inches 
is  a  fair  amount  for  a  temperate  region. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  to  our  present  subject  lies  in  the 
effect  of  the  climate  upon  the  settlement  of  de  Monts  in  1604.  The 
full  account  of  that  winter  left  us  by  Champlain  and  Le?carbot,  and 
given  later  in  this  paper,  shows  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  marked, 

*  The  coolnes»  of  the  summer  above-mentioned  Is  due  in  part  at  least  to 
the  coldness  of  the  surroundlnsr  sea  water  througliout  the  summer.  No  flsrures 
are  avallahle,  hut  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  water  Is  always  much  too  coM  for 

comforta])le  >)athlnR,  .^o  I  pre.sume  it  does  not  rise  above  CCF.  The  coldness 
If  due  primarily  to  the  depth  of  the  iieiphlx^nrlnpr  wntor?  in  combination  "witih 
the  strength  of  the  tidal  currents,  which  continually  stir  up  the  colder  bottom 
water,  thus  preventing  the  warming  up  of  the  surface.  And  this  is  perhaps 
aided  throus:h  the  bringing  in  by  the  tides  of  the  cold  currents  descendins 
from  the  north  along  the  Nova  Scotia  coast 
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if  not  of  extreme,  severity.  This,  without  doubt,  more  than  anything 
else,  determined  the  abandonment  of  the  St.  Croix  as  the  site  of  a 
settlement.  Had  the  first,  and  the  few  later  winters,  been  as  mild 
as  are  often  experienced  in  this  vicinity,  it  is  quite  likely  that  this 
i^on,  if  not  the  island  itself,  would  have  remained  the  centre  of 
Prenrh  >ettlement  and  power  in  Acadia,  in  which  case  its  later  history, 
and  perhape  its  -tat  us  to-day,  would  have  been  markedly  different. 

Natural  Ilislory. —  The  natural  history  of  the  island  presents 
nothin?  peculiar,  so  far  as  I  can  lind.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  list  the  plants  or  animals.  The  plants  which  naturally  occur 
there  are  the  common  trees  of  the  vicinity,  pines,  spruces,  firs,  maples, 
birches?,  mountain  ash,  cedar,  and  (formerly)  oak,  thus  compri^infj; 
the  most  useful  trees  native  to  the  region.  With  those  grow  certain 
shrubs  and  many  common  herbs,  including  a  fringe  of  the  (  ommon 
salt  plants  around  the  margin  of  tlie  salt  water,  together  with  many 
pliiiits  of  cultivation  in  garden  and  field.  On  the  ro(  Ix-iw»  <  n  tide 
marks  grows  a  great  profusion  of  the  brown  ro*  k  weed,  and  many 
other  forms  of  the  seaweeds,  or  Alga%  occur  there. 

Of  animal  life  there  is  little  on  the  island,  but  nr.u  li  in  the  waters 
around  it.  The  larger  land  ir.annna'.s  aro  wanliiig,  and  prol)ably, 
owmir  TO  the  lack  of  fresh  water.  n«'Vi>r  r('.:nlarly  livtnl  tluTc  In  the 
sea  ar.nmd  tlio  i-land.  however,  the  porpoi-c  is  frorpn'iil l\ .  and  tho 
whnio  orrnf ioi.allv  to  lo  sfH^n,  as  in  (  hatuplaiirs  day,'  and  >oals  also 
omir,  and  breed  on  the  ledges  about  tlu»  island.  The  coiiuiion  birds 
of  The  nei^rhliourliDod,  tho  sea-guils  and  tl'.f  .-ong  birds,  nf  course,  are 
present.  Inii  no  game  birds  of  any  iîuportanci'  now  oim  ur  there,  iû-p- 
tilf-s  a:>|<'ar  to  l)e  quite  absent,  wiih  the  |iu--ible  e.\cej>lion  of  s::!all 
nt-wLs.  Uf  the  fishe?,  of  einirse  no  fre-li-water  fornis  occur,  biit 
al)out  the  i-land  swarms  an  e-xirmi»'  abumlanc'  of  all  the  valuable 
silt-water  f»;od  fishes  of  the  region,  cod,  pollock,  haddock,  halibut, 
mackei'  l.  salmon,  etc.,  so  that  from  tho  early  days  of  the  permanent 
-ettlement  the  i-laiul  has  Ikxmi  a  valuable  fishing  stalit)n,  and  there 
is  a  weir  for  herring  upon  it  at  the  pro-en!  day.  Amongst  the 
fishes  oeenrs  the  useless  but  rather  striking  aculpin.  whicli  seems  to 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  Champlain,  for  he  represents  it  upon 
his  map  (Fig.  8).     Without  doubt,  this  abundance  of  fish  in  its  waters 

one  inipi»rlant  factor  in  determining  its  adoption  by  de  Monts  as 
the  ?ito  of  his  sett  binent  of  IGOt.  Passing  now  to  the  lower  groupa 
of  animals,  ilic  coriiinon.  field  and  garden  insects  occur  on  the  island, 
though  none  of  iheni  are  of  esjK'cial  imporiuuce.  The  mosquitos 
«hich  so  troubled  dc  3Iont-'  party  in  l(!Ot  are  now  woll-ni'jrh  absent 
and  never  troublesome  in  the  cleared  condition  of  the  island.  Of 

*  8ee  bis  roap»  Flff.  S. 
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more  importance  are  the  marine  aimnals,  especially  the  shell-fish,  u\x>r 
the  llalis  aud  reefs  about  the  isianti.  In  the  sand  Hats  occurs  a  great 
abundance  of  g-ood  clam^,  and  with  them  great  beds  of  the  common 
mussels,  an  auii::al  much  eaten  in  Europe,  thougli  liiile  esteemed  in 
this  country.  The  abundance  of  these  forays  is  emphasized  by  Cham- 
plain  ^  aiid  by  I/'searl)ot,-  and  is  noted  upon  Wright's  map  of  1797 
(Fig.  12);  and,  without  doubt,  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
the  island  as  the  site  of  the  settlement  in  1604.  With  these,  and  on  the 
rocks  between  tide  marks,  occur  many  other  forms  of  lesser  economic 
importance, —  three  or  four  forms  of  sea-snails,  limpets,  sea-urchins, 
star-tishes,  jelly-fishes,  barnacles,  and  so  many  others*  as  to  make 
the  zoology  of  the  island  a  very  interesting  study,  and  the  island 
itself  an  excellent  situation  for  some  scientific  station  for  the  study 
of  marine  life.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  there  has 
been  f  onnd  upon  the  island  and  in  Oak  Bay  a  sonthem  f  onn  of  atar- 
iish,  not  elsewhere  known  in  this  region  north  of  Caaco  Bay,  which 
fact,  taken  with  other  evidenoe,  proTes  the  former  oceorrence  here 
of  an  interesting  southern  colony  of  animals  now  nearly  eztinet.* 

Natives, —  Among  the  other  natural  productions  of  the  region  we 
must  include  its  wild  men.  The  Indians  of  this  region  were,  and 
are,  of  the  Passamaquoddy  tribe,  a  portion  of  the  race  called  by 
Champlain,  the  Etechmins,  and  by  modem  writers,  the  Abenaki.  They 
have  always  formed  but  a  sparse  population,  of  mild  and  inoffenaiTe 
disposition;  and  never  in  the  history  of  the  Passamaqnoddy  region 
hare  their  hands  been  raised  against  the  white  settlers,  French  or  Eng- 
lish. Fear  of  these  Indians,  now  known  to  have  been  groundless,  bat 
▼ery  real  to  the  French,  was  one  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  selection 
of  the  easily  defended  island  by  de  Monts  as  the  site  of  his  settle- 
ment in  1604. 

Efftd  o/  mvinmmcni  on  tarly  hisUfy, —  We  may  now  summarize 
briefly  the  effect  of  the  natural  foots  and  phenomena  just  considered 
upon  the  island's  histoiy,  which  all  hinges  upon  its  selection  by 
de  Monts  as  the  site  of  his  settlement  in  1604,  as  fully  related  in  the 
following  pages. 

Why  then  was  the  island  selected?  In  ihe  first  place,  standing 
as  it  does,  a  small  but  Novated  island  all  alone  in  the  veiy  middle 
of  a  large  river,  it  is  a  striking  j^ace  with  a  distinctiTe  and  individual 
character.    Thus  it  would  attract  the  immediate  attention  of 

*  See  later,  pa^e  ICS. 
'  Bee  later,  page  182. 

*  These  forms  of  anfmal  life  have  be«i  fatty  treated  for  tbis  vegtoa  in 

various  articles  in  thr>  T^itlletins  of  the  Natural  Hlstory  Society  of  New  Bruns* 

wick.  Vntfr  nr^ntkincil.  pnp-p  ir»2. 

*  Considered  in  the  aforementioned  Bulletin,  IX.,  1830,  page  &4. 
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de  Monts,  who,  for  weeks  had  kea  searching  in  rivers  and  bays  for 
some  place  of  marked  individuiiiity  as  the  site  of  his  proposed  set- 
tlement.    The  climate  at  the  time  of  ihn  discovery  was  perfect,  giving 
no  luut  of  the  winter  severity.    Its  sitimtion,  moreover,  is  extremely 
pleasing,  more  so,  as  I  believe,  than  that  of  any  [dace,  not  excepting 
Port  Eoyal  (Aiiiiapolis  Basin),  he  liad  met  vvuh  ui  hio  explorations  so 
far,  a  point  of  no  small  importance  to  the  impressionable  Frenchman. 
Examined  more  closely,  the  island  was  found  large  enough  for  a  settle- 
ment, but  small  enough,  and  of  a  nature,  to  be  easily  defended  from 
an  enemy,  especially  from  the  Indians,  whose  hostility  was  greatly 
but  needlessly  feared,  while  its  situation  commanded  an  extensive  view 
in  eyery  direction,  making  it  safe  from  surprises.    Its  surface  was 
elevated  and  healthful  and  nearly  flat»  affoiding  a  good  site  for  dwell* 
ings,  while  it  was  coTered  with  the  best  of  timber  ready  on  the  ground 
for  use  in  building.    The  soil  was  mostly  fertile,  promising  well  for 
gardens.    Its  dean  sand  beaches  afforded  good  landing  places  for 
boats,  and  there  was  a  sheltered  harbour  for  smsll  vess^,  while  the 
shores  supplied  an  abundance  of  edible  shell-fish  always  available,  and 
the  sea  around  swarmed  with  the  most  vsluable  food  fishes,  ^e 
only  drawback  to  the  situation  visible  in  the  summer  was  the  scarcity 
of  water,  and  perhaps  of  fuel;  but  apparently  bountiful  supplies  of 
both  could  readOy  be  brought  from  the  mainland.    It  is  little  wonder 
then,  that  de  Monts  chose  as  the  site  of  his  settlement  a  place  which 
promised  so  well;  end,  when  tempted  to  criticize  his  choice  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  do  from  the 
time  of  Lescarbot  to  the  présent»  we  should  remember  that  all  the 
indications  at  the  time  he  had  to  make  his  decision  were  most  favour- 
able, and  that  the  causes  which  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
settlement  only  developed  later  and  were  not  indicated  by  any  facts 
at  his  command.   The  settlement  was  abandoned  in  1605,  and  prac- 
tically  as  the  result  of  a  single  phenomenon,  namely,  the  unusually 
severe  winter  of  1604-1605.    Had  that  winter  been  as  mild  as  many 
are  in  this  region,  the  settlers  would  not  have  suffered  so  terribly  from 
cold  ;  they  could  have  been  more  abroad  to  the  great  benefit  of  their 
health,  and  could  have  caught  fish  for  the  betterment  of  their  diet; 
the  ice  would  not  have  prevented  them  from  bringing  fresh  water  and 
wood  from  the  mainland,  and  the  scurvy  need  not  have  been  fatal  had 
it  appeared  at  all.    Had  that  first  winter  been  a  mild  one,  the  settle- 
ment won  M  not  have  been  removed  to  Port  Royal;  and  the  f^t.  Croix 
valley,  if  not  the  island  itself,  would  have  become  the  centre  of  French 
settlement  and  power  in  Acadia.    Tn  this  case,  the  subsequent  history, 
snd  in  some  small  degree  the  present  status,  of  the  St.  Croix  valley 
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would  have  he^n  very  different.  Upon  such  small  accidents  does  the 
course  of  history  often  turn  I 

Names. 

The  island  has  borne  several  namfs, — }fet-a-netj'Wts,  Saincie  Croiif 
Bone,  Docliet  and  Voucett,  Seutrat,  Buj  (or  (dreal),  de  Monts,  and 
ilunVs,  all  of  llieiu  more  or  It^s  closely  interwoven  with  its  history. 

Docket. —  (L  niversally  pronounced  in  the  neighbourhood,  Do  [lik« 
soj  -.shay,  with  accent  on  the  lirst  *:yl!al>le.)     This  is  the  name  by 
which  it  is  exclusively  known  in  the  St.  Croix  valley  at  present,  ali 
othnr  names  being  unknown  or  merely  matter  of  tradition  among  the 
older  residents.    To  ascertain  its  origin  we  turn,  of  course,  to  early 
records.     The  earliest  use  of  this  name  I  can  lind  is  in  documents  of 
1TÎ>7,  connected  with  the  boundary  disputes,  where  it  appears  as 
Uocras}     I  do  not  find  it  again  until  1841,  when  it  occurs  as  Docias 
in  a  nmnu-pript  lecture  on  New  Brunswick  History,  by  Moses  Perley. 
preserved  by  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society  in  St.  John,  and 
in  the  >anie  vpar.  (n'sncr.  the  C'olosrist,  ^pcll-d  it  DocJtr:  in  a  leitir.- 
Next  it  appear^  ujMju  Owimi's  Chart.  "  (^uoddy  Hd.,  to  C.  TiOpreau.*' 
of  IMS.  spelled  (for  the  tirsl  tinie)  JJi'chet,  and  this  form  is  followed 
upon  all  ciiarts.  Ix^th  Enirlisli  and  American,  down  to  the  present  day. 
J  find  it  next  on  Wilkinson's  line  map  of  New  Brunswick  of  1859  as 
Domells,  wlu(di  is  followed  as  Douccttr  on  the  (ieological  Survey  Map 
of  Charlotte  County  of  1880,  by  Loggie  s  map  of  1884,  by  New  Bruns- 
wick St-iitutes,  mentionid  I  elow.  in  18<»r»  nnd  181)!),  and  ly  jnanv  other 
maps  and  records.     Indeed,        rcZ/.v  Ija*  become  the  recognized  spell- 
ing in  Now  lirunswick.     Such  are  the  facts,  but  for  their  interpreta- 
tion we  have  the  aid  only  of  tradition  and  inference.     The  looal 
tradition  derives  the  name  from  that  of  a  youn^  woman  named  Dosia 
(Thcodosia)  formerly  associated  with  the  island.     The  late  Peter  E. 
Vobc,  of  Dennysville,  IVIc,  a  devoted  student  of  local  history,  wrote 
me  in  1891,  quoting  an  earlier  article  of  his  own  in  the  "Ea^itport 
Sentinel,"  that  wlim  a  l)oy  he  had  heard  from  his  father  the  stor}'  of 
a  voung  woman  named  Dosia  who,  sometime  after  the  permanent  set- 
tlement of  this  pan  of  the  river  in  1784,  used  to  resort  with  her  lover 
to  the  ishiTul.  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  neigh  hour  h  o<xl  which  thus 
came  to  8[>eak  of  the  island  as  Dosia's.     Another  form  of  the  stor}' 
is  given  by  the  late  Edward  Jack,  also  deeply  versed  in  local  history. 

'  Document  given  later  on  pag«  200;  u«e«  as  D^eias  In  BenBon'a  Report  of 
1788,  mentioned  lnt*-r.  pagre  '2(^9. 

■  Cited  In  the  St.  Croix  Courier  Series  (on  which  see  later,  page  151),  No^ 

XXIII. 
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as  follows:  *  "My  father  told  me  that  a  party  of  young  people  who 
were  on  a  picnic  at  the  island  early  in  the  present  century  named  it 
Dosia's  Island,  because  they  liad  seen  a  very  pretty  young  lady  in 
St.  Stephen  who  waîi  called  Theodosia.  She  ^-ap,  I  believe,  a  Miss 
Milberry."  Yet  another  form  of  the  tradition  makt^  her  a  visitor  to, 
or  rfs  -i-  iit  of,-  ihe  i>!and  and  attributes  to  her  sueh  £rreat  personal 
beauty  as  to  have  led  the  residents  in  the  vicinity  to  speak  of  the 
island  by  jher  name.  There  arc  sundry  other  variants  of  the  tradi- 
tion, but  the  foundation  of  them  all,  a  close  connection  between  a 
young  woman  named  Dosia  (Theodosia)  and  the  island,  causing  them 
to  be  long  talked  about  in  the  neighbourhood  in  connection  with  one 
another,  explains,  1  believe,  the  real  origin  of  the  name.  Dosia  is 
a  commonly  used  contraction  for  the  name  Theodosia,  and,  locally 
at  Ka^t  in  this  region,  where  women  still  bear  the  name,  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  Do-shay,  precisely  as  the  name  of  the  island  is.  Such 
an  origin  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  methods  by  which  plax^e-names 
arise,  and  it  explains  perfectly  the  first  use  of  the  word  in  the  form 
Doceas  or  Docias.  The  later  variations  are  easily  explained.  Captain 
Owen  seems  to  have  originated  the  form  Docket;  doubtless  he,  knowing 
the  early  association  of  the  island  with  the  French,  suppo8e<l  the  name 
as  locally  pronounced  to  be  of  French  origin,  and  gave  it  a  French 
spelling  to  agree  with  its  pronunciation;  and  the  great  influence  of 
his  chart,  the  basis  for  all  those  in  use  to-day,  caused  this  form  to  be 
widely  adopted.^  The  other  form,  Doueette,  originated  with  Wilkinson 
in  1859,  and,  I  believe,  represents  another  effort  to  attribute  to  the 
irord  a  French  origin,  of  which  there  are  other  examples  on  Wilkin- 
son's map.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Wilkinson  supposed  the  word 
had  some  connection  witU  the  name  of  John  Doucett,  Lieutenant- 
OoTemor  of  AnnapdiB  Boyal  in  1718,  and  thia  determined  his  spell- 
ing, though  on  thia  theory  the  final  e  shonld  be  absent  Eilby  (in  hU 
Eaatport  and  Pasaamaquoddy,  page  126),  suggesta  that  the  island  may 
be  named  for  lientenant^GoTemor  Donoett,  bnt  there  is  abaolntdy 

'  St.  Croix  Courier  Series,  No.  XXIV. 

*  A  ffitt  which  may  have  some  sitjniflcanco  in  this  connection  is  this: — A 
Miss  Milberry,  now  living  in  St.  Stephen,  says  that  the  island  once  belonged 
to  iMr  graadf ather.  Ab  shown  lattr  In  tlita  i»ap«r>  he  eould  never  have  been 
Ita  lecal  owner,  hut  he  may  Dave  been  an  earlier  reetdent  than  we  have  other 
evidence  of,  in  which  oaae  Theodoeta  Mllberry  mmj  have  been  a  resident  on*" 
the  Island. 

*Th»>  final  f  of  the  word,  following  the  law  in  such  cases,  was  probaibly 
by  tbis  time  ccnmnonly  dropped.  It  is  now  rarely  heard,  though  old  people 
occasionally  uie  the  fors»  DefAoyi  /tlssA 

Sec.  U.>  lOOS.  10. 
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nu  kiiuwii  fact  to  .-u.-iain  it,  while  ilie  fact  that  the  form  Doucet  or 
Doucette  is  not  known  to  occur  prior  to  1851.)  is  an  insuperable  objco* 
to  it,^  aside  from  the  fact  that  tlic  h)C;il  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Doshay,  could  liardly  have  been  derived  from  Duucell.  A  combination 
of  the  forms  Dochet  and  Doucette,  namely,  Douchet,  is  sometimeo  used, 
as  by  Winfior  (America,  IV.,  137),  and  other  variants  occur. 

St.  CroiXy  or  IsU  Saincte  Croix. —  This  was  the  name  given  it 
in  1604  by  Sieur  dt>  ^lonts,  as  Champlain's  narrative,  later  cited,* 
records.     Champlain  does  not  tell  us  why  the  name  was  chosen  but 
his  contemporary,  Lescarbot,  explains  '  that  it  wa«  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  meeting  of  the  rivers  above  the  island  to  a  CPOiS 
fsee  Fig.  2),  and  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  both  Cham- 
plain  and  Lesoirbot  on  their  maps  give  the  river  a  marked  cross  shape 
(Fig.  7).  This  name  was  used  in  the  Jesuit  Relations  and  one  or  two 
later  documents,  cited  below  (page  196),  often  abbreviated  to  Sta 
Croix,  down  to  1632,  when  it  vanished,  only  to  reappear  as  an  alterna- 
tire  name  for  the  island,  and  usually  anglicized  to  St.  (not  Ste.) 
Croix,  in  connection  with  the  boundary  disputes  in  1797  (Fig. 
12).    It  lingers  upon  certain  later  maps,  as  on  Piirdy*B  ''Cabotia" 
of  1814,  and  on  Bouchette  of  1815,  and  even  in  deeds,  later  cited,  of 
1836  and  of  1856,  the  former  of  which  speaks  of  the  iaiaiid  as  com- 
monly called  St.  Croix  Island.    But  it  has  not  in  recent  times  been 
in  nse  aa  the  eommon  name  of  the  island.    It  was,  of  coarse,  from 
the  island  the  name  was  extended  to  the  river,  first  by  Champlain  himr 
self. 

Some  mapa  show,  and  records  mention  another  St.  Croix  Isls&d 
in  this  region,  namely.  Treats  Island,  near  Eastport.  The  name  was 
improperly  used  under  a  misnnderstanding,  but  it  long  persisted  on 
maps.* 

Bon$» —  This  name  first  appears  on  Wrighf  s  fine  map  of  ihii 
r^on  made  in  1772,  on  which  we  find  the  earliest  modem  représenta* 
tiona  of  the  island,  reproduced  later  in  this  paper  (Fig.  10).  Hie 
name  is  further  applied  to  it  in  sundiy  documents  connected  with 
the  boundary  discussions  of  1796«1798,  (misprinted  Bon  and  Boon), 
and  is  on  Wright^s  map  of  1797,  given  herewith  (Fig.  12).    It  pe^ 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  ao  £ar  afield  or  aback  to  find  a  Doucet  a/ter 
whom  one  might  claim  It  to  have  been  tiuiiad.  X  am  lafoimed  by  M.  FlaelAt 
Qaudat.  our  leading  Acadian  avnealoaist  and  hlstorlan»  that  one  Charte* 

Doucet,  born  in  1776,  at  Bale  Ste.  Marie,  N.S.,  removed  to  St.  Andrews  or 

vicinity  when  a  young:  man,  and  married  there  a  Miss  Monroe,  and  thej  liad 
several  ohildren.  But  there  is  nothing  to  connect  him  with  the  Island. 

*  Page  155. 

'  m 

*  It  to  dtaciMBOd  In  theae  TranaacUon«»  YIL,  IL.  SS7. 
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aists  as  late  as  Bouchette's  map  of  1831  but  then  TanisheB,  and  it  is 
now  locally  unknown  even  to  tradition.  We  hATe  no  facta  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  name;  but  sinoe  we  now  Imow  i^t  thç  eemeteiy 
whioh  were  buried  the  thiriy-fiTe  victinu  of  the  winter  of  1604-1605 
has  be«n  gradually  waahed  away,  it  aeems  not  improbable  that  it  was 
the  expoeîng  of  their  bones  which  gave  origin  to  the  name. 

iVatiMtL— Although  not  now  in  use,  this  name  ia  well  known  trap 
ditionaUy.  I  have  been  told  by  a  very  old  resident  that  it  originated 
at  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812^  when,  aa  later  mentioned  (page  813) 
the  British  and  American  Teasels  met  here  to  exchange  their  cargoes 
of  plaater,  as  .upon  neutral  ground.  The  earliest  use  of  it  I  haye 
fomid  ia  in  Williamson^s  History  of  Maine  of  1889,  when  he  says, 
the  inhabitants  often  oaU  it  Neutral  Island.''  It  ooeors  in  the  deed 
later  mentioned  of  1856,  and  ia  mentioned  by  Eilby  and  several  other 
writers. 

Big  (or  Ortai). — These  forms  appear  not  now  to  be  used,  bat 
they  occur  in  deeds  of  1820  and  1869,  later  mentioned  (pages  214, 217). 
The  name,  of  course,  waa  by  way  of  contrast  with  Little  Bochet,  these 
two  being  the  only  islands  in  that  yicinity. 

2>s  Monta. —  This  name  was  formally  giren  in  1866  by  officers 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey,  as  described  oil  a  later  page. 
Parkman  in  his  Pioneers  of  France,''  published  the  preceding  year, 
speaka  of  it  aa  Be  Monts  Island,  though  evidently  using  the  word 
descriptiyely  and  not  as  a  proper  name  for  the  island,  and  it  was,  per- 
haps, this  use,  fresh  in  their  minds,  which  led  the' Coast  Surrey  officers 
to  adopt  it.  I  am  informed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey that  Professor  Hilgard  in  1866  named  it  DeMonts  Island,  and 
for  several  years  subsequentiy  Bochet  and  DeMonts  were  used  indif- 
ferently, bat  the  latter  afterwards  disappeared  entîrdy  from  light- 
house Lists  and  from  Hydrographie  Office  Charts."  I  have  not  seen 
any  chart  or  other  government  publication  using  the  name,  though 
it  is  adopted  in  Brown's  "Coasting  Voyages  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine" 
(in  Collections  Maine  Historical  Society  VII).  Kilby,  in  his  "  Eaat- 
port  and  Passamaquoddy  "  (page  126),  suggests,  apparently  indepen- 
dently of  earlier  use,  that  it  should  be  called  BeMonts  Island.  But 
the  name  has  never  come  into  use,  and  ia  quite  unknown  locally  for 
the  island.* 

>  The  name  iM»  however,  eomlnff  locally  into  uee  for  tbe  point  at  fhe  DevUa 
Head  on  wUeli      summer  oottages  era  buUt  A  few  yean  ago  a  mall  sum* 

mer  hotel  was  built  here  In  a  small  new  clenrlngr,  and  named*  appropriately, 
"Hotel  De  Monts,"  (shown  on  FIgruro  15).  It  speedily  became  T>opular.  and 
Cottages  were  built  near  it.  so  that  the  place  In  general,  which  Is  isolated  by  a 
loni;  extent  of  woods  from  the  highway  and  other  settlements,  soon  became 
Imowtt  locally  simply  aa  DcEIConta.  In  1901  tbe  hotel  was  burned  and  has  not 
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IIunf8. —  Tliis  name  appenrs,  as  far  as  I  cnn  find,  but  ouee,  and 
then  upon  the  original  plano-tablo  slieet  of  tlio  survey  of  this  region 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Survov,  of  which  the  island  is  reproduced 
(l)y  permission  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Survey)  in  Fig.  13.  This 
name  is  entirely  unknown  locally  for  the  island,  and  on  inquiry  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  I  find  that  notliing  is  now  known 
in  tlie  Survey  oiiice  as  to  the  reason  for  its  adoption.  Though  the 
name  is  on  the  original  manuscript  sheet,  it  is  not  on  the  published 
map  made  from  it  (Fig.  4),  and  it  has  vanished  completely.  Two 
possible  explanations  occur  for  this  name:  —  first,  that  it  was  intended 
to  use  the  name  ilc  Monts  given  the  ishmd  by  the  Coast  Survey  in 
1866,  hut  tliat  owing  to  imperfect  memory  of  some  person  connected 
with  the  survey  it  was  put  down  wrongly  as  Hunts,  ajid,  second,  (and 
more  prol)ably)  the  name  was  transferred  to  it  by  mistake  from  a  ledge 
on  the  northwest  of  the  island  which  is  locally  often  called  IlunU» 
ledge  (Fig.  3). 

Met-a-7ieg-wis  or  Met-neg-wi/  (the  a  being  sometimes  sonnded, 
stmetimes  not),  the  Passamaquoddy  Indian  name  of  the  inland.  As 
to  its  exact  form  and  significance,  'Mt.  A.  S.  Gatschet,  of  the  United 
States  P.ureau  of  Ethnology,  our  best  authority  upon  the  l^a^r.-rtiiria- 
quoddy  language,  writes  me  that  he  derives  the  name  from  Met-nrgiviSy 
meaning  "the  liLile  island  at  the  end"  {met  "at  tln.^  end,"  mtjivis, 
diminutive  of  m^niku,  "island"),  and  he  suggests  that  it  may  refer 
to  the  end  of  navigation.  Tlie  great  objection  to  this  interpretation 
is  in  its  inappropriateness ;  the  island  is  by  no  means  at  the  end  of 
anything,  but  rather  in  the  middle  of  the  lengtli  and  Vireadth  of  this 
estuary.     There  is,  moreover,  some  evidence  looking  in  anotlier  direc- 

been  rebuilt,  but  the  pUnce  is  stUl  referred  to  "  DcMonts  "  by  the  pef*ple  of 
Calais  and  St.  Stephen.  It  will  he  intereFstliiK  for  the  future  student  Of  place- 
nomenclature  to  observe  whether  the  name  tK-comes  persistent. 

It  may  bere  be  noted  Inddenkalty  that  the  supposition  repeated  by  KUby 
(Eastport  and  Paasamaquoddy,  pase  ISC),  and  which  haa  some  local  vogue, 
that  Devils  Head  is  a  corruption  of  d'OnrlUes  (a  companion  of  de  Monts  at 
St.  Croix  Islnnd  In  Head,  Is  a  pure  f?tie«î!  with  absolutely  no  fact  -what* 

ever  from  tiistorical  «hi<  uii:ents  or  maps  to  Rur)port  it.  <>n  the  contrary,  the 
word  can  be  traced  back  in  its  present  form  through  numerous  maps  and 
documents  to  1770,  when  it  appears  in  the  Owen  Journal  spelled  as  now. 
AU  the  probabllitiei,  therefore,  are  In  favour  of  the  belief  that  this  head,  very 
promtnent  and  somewhat  treacherous  to  the  sailor  becauee  of  the  aqualle 
which  sometimes  sweep  down  from  it,  was  named  the  "  Devils  "  precisely 
as  Innumerable  other  places  in  this  reg-lon,  of  a  somewhat  uncanny  nature, 
are  named  for  him.  Another  origin,  equally  foundatlonless,  for  the  word,  it 
given  locally,  that  it  is  for  a  man  named  Duval  who  once  lived  behind  it  As 
above  shown,  the  word  goes  back  in  its  present  form  long  prior  to  any  nettle* 
ment  in  this  vldntty,  which  did  not  begin  until  after  170. 
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tion.  I  have  mywHt  obtained  the  name  from  a  Fassamaqnoddy  in 
the  fom  Mvi-4m-a'g'Wei,  which  he  defined  as  "  little  wild  island," 
probably  simply  at  random.  The  name  oocnrs  sereral  times  among 
the  MS.  of  the  bonndaiy  Commission,  later  described  (page  189)  in 
testimony  taken  from  Indians  in  1796-1797.  One  Indian  gave  the  name 
as  **MainaguM.  It  was  so  called  because  they  left  their  stores,  etc., 
there  when  they  went  a-hnnting,  as  no  Bears  or  other  wild  beasts  sat 
down  there.''  Another  gave  it  as  *'MutUinagwi8,  .  .  .  which 
lignifies  a  ^ace  like  a  store  or  chest,''  while  a  third  gives  Muttofug- 
wias,  because  a  place  where  a  store  to  deposit  things."  ^  This  agree- 
ment of  the  three  Indians,  apparently  examined  separately,  is 
important  in  its  bearing  npon  the  tmo  meaning  of  the  word,  which, 
however,  I  oannot  further  explain. 

Of  the  names  placed  upon  my  modern  map  (Fig.  14),  some 
explanation  may  be  given.  THangU  Cove  and  Sand  PoitU  are  taken 
from  Wright* s  map  (Fig.  12),  though  the  former  seems  to  be  unknown 
Iccally.  TreaU  Cove  is  used  locally  and  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  fisherman 
who  worked  on  the  island  in  early  days,  as  later  mentioned  (page  215). 
Hunit  Ledge  is  used  locally,  but  I  do  not  know  its  origin.  The  two 
psrtially  isolated  islets  at  the  south  of  the  island  are  locally  called 
Nubblee,  and  I  have  named  one  Chapel  NMle,  because  nearly  on  it  stood 
the  Indian  chapel  built  by  de  Monts  (Figs.  8,  14),  and  the  other, . 
WHghfs  NuHbU,  since  it  is  first  shown  isolated  from  the  main  island 
on  Wrighf s  map,  for  on  Champlain's  it  is  a  part  of  the  main  island 
(Fig.  14).  When  other  names  are  needed  for  places  on  the  island, 
or,  indeed,  for  other  places  in  the  vidnity,  or  even  for  estates,  hotels, 
olnbs,  yachts  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  may  well  be  drawn  from  some 
of  those  of  the  companions  of  de  Monts,  later  mentioned  in  this 
paper. 

Maps. 

The  existent  maps  of  the  island  fall  into  two  classes:  —  first, 
special  maps  of  the  island  itself,  and  second,  general  maps  of  the 
region  upon  which  it  appears  incidentally. 

Of  the  former  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  five,  four  of  which 
are  reproduced  in  this  paper;  first,  Champlain^s  of  1604  (Fi^.  8); 
wcond,  Wright^s  of  1797  (Fig.  12);  third,  one  made  by  the  United 

'  Compare  also  Ruby's  "  Eastport  and  Passamaquoddy,"  pagres  116  and  488. 
The  name  of  Little  Dochet  is  given  in  the  testimony  as  Aluttinagtcenisk,  or 
UuUanagicamiif,  evidently  a  diminutive  of  the  name  of  the  larger  Island  (rather 
implying  that  the  name  of  the  latter  is  not  a  diminutive,  as  Mr.  Gatschet'a 
cxplanatloa  sappoaw),  and  onca  tta«  two  are  traiuposedp  doubtlMa  by  an  «nror 
la  taktmr  fbcm  down,  as  tliey  are  on  Carleton's  map  oC  Haine»  IMS. 
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States  Coast  Surrey  in  1885  (Fig,  18);  fourth,  one  made  hy  the  present 
writer  from  survey  in  1898,  and  pnUished  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Sodeiy  of  Canada,  new  series.  Vol.  Y,  section  ii,  page  265; 
and  fifth,  one  made  by  the  writer  from  a  new  surrey  in  September, 
1902,  and  here  (Fig.  8)  pablished  for  the  first  time.  Owing  to  an 
inaocoracy  in  the  compass  used  in  the  1898  8ar?ey  (a  nidcd-plated 
instroment  found  snbee^ently  to  giye  5*  of  error  in  some  positions) 
that  map  was  inaccurate  in  details  of  its  shape;  and,  in  consequence, 
it  is  intended  to  he  superseded  by  the  new  map  herewith  presented 
(Figs.  3  and  14).  Bepeated  inquiry  in  Tsrioua  directions,  locslly  and 
in  the  Kaine  State  and  the  Massachusetts  Land  Offices,  has  f  sited  to 
show  the  eodstence  of  any  other  maps  of  the  island. 


Champlain. 

ILIO 

Pxo.  7.— All  of  the  known  eajly  maps  showing  Dochet  (St.  Croix)  Island. 

with  the  St.  Croix  River.  Orignal  sise. 


Of  general  maps  of  the  region  on  which  the  island  is  shown,  the 
first  is  that  of  Champlain,  dated  1610,  of  which  the  St.  Croix  portion 
is  reproduced  herewith  (Fig.  7),^  and  it  appears  again,  in  somewhat 
different  form  on  his  maps  of  1612,  1613  and  of  1632  (Pig.  7),  in  two 

of  these  marked  by  the  standard  indicating  a  French  settlement.  It 

'  The  LescartMt  map  ia  fMm  tbe  1S09  editton  of  bis  '*  Histoire  de  la  Nou- 
v^e  France  ":  tbe  1610  GBnunpUdn  map  Is  from  the  copy  In  Brown's  '*  Gene- 
ats  of  tbe  United  Stsites";  tbe  16U  and  1618  Champlain  maps  are  from  the 
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appears  also  on  Lescarbot's  earlier  map  of  1600,  but  unnamed  (Fig.  7). 
Subsequent  maps  of  the  region  become  much  distorted,  and  the  island 
does  not  appear,  at  least  recognizably,  upon  any  other  map  down  to 
1772,  when  it  appears  with  the  name  Bone  Island  on  Wright's 
survey  map,  a  portion  of  which  is  here  reproduced  from  the  MS.  in 
the  Public  Ivecord  Office  in  London  (Fig.  10).  It  appears  with  its 
Indian  name  on  Carleton's  Map  of  Maine  of  1802,  though  with  its 
name  and  that  of  Little  Dochet  transposed.  From  1772  down  to  the 
present  it  appenr?  upon  all  maps  of  large  scalf^,  sometimes  named  and 
sometimes  not,  reaching  its  most  detailed  representation  upon  the 
United  States  Coai=!t  Survey  Chart  of  1895  (Xo.  300),  of  which  a  por- 
tion is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  4),  and  this  is  the  largest-scale  published 
map  of  the  island^  aside,  of  course,  from  the  special  maps  earlier 
mentioned. 

LiTE&ATUBE. 

The  history  of  Bochet  Island  has  been  of  such  interest,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  boundary  diaputes,  of  such  importance  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  considerable  literature.  This  may  be  divided  into  five 
classes  :  —  (1)  original  historical  narratives  and  other  documents, 
(2)  references  in  general  historical  works,  (3)  scientific  literature, 
(4)  popular  accounts  in  newspapers  and  other  fleeting  sourcefi,  and 
(6)  pure  literature,  romance,  and  poetry. 

First,  we  consider  the  original  historical  publications.  Of  these, 
by  fnr  the  most  important  is  Les  Voyages  dv  Sievr  de  Cham  plain," 
wr  tlcn  by  Samuel  de  Champlain,  companion  of  do  Monts  in  1604, 
aiul  published  as  a  quarto  at  Paris  in  1G13.  This  work  is  now  very 
rare  and  costly,  but  is  accessible  in  the  edition  of  Champlain's  writings 
published  at  Quebec  in  1870,  under  the  editorship  of  Abbé  Laverdière, 
a  work  whose  faithful  reproduction  of  the  original  text  (marred  only 
by  the  crudeness  of  reproduction  of  some  of  the  illustrations),  and 
scholarly  annotations  make  it  one  of  the  monuments  of  Canadian 
scholarehip.  From  this  the  text  in  the  following  paces  is  taken. 
There  is  also  an  edition  of  Champlain's  works  published  in  1632, 
reprinted  in  a  valueless  edition  at  Paris  in  1832,  and  with  fidelity  in 
the  (^ebec  edition  of  1870,  which  contains  nn  abbreviated  account 
of  the  island  and  its  discovery,  but  omits  the  account  of  the  settle- 
ment.   Champlain^s  "  Voyages  "  of  1613  has  been  translated  into 

"  Voyages  "  of  1613,  and  the  1632  Champloln  is  from  the  1632  edition  of  his 
works.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  1607  or  1608  map  of  the  St.  Croix  by  ChampIaUi 
(given  me  by  Mr.  Henry  Harrisse),  but  it  does  not  show  ttie  Island. 
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Enpli-h  by  Pr.  C.  P.  Otis,  annotatid  by  Rev  E.  F.  Slafter,  and  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1878-188;;^  by  tho  Prince  Society,  an  oxlreniely  good 
work  ^^'ith  ])hoto<:raphic  roproductiono  the  illustrations;  thia  trans- 
lation 1  have  used  as  a  l)asis  for  that  in  tho  followinf]^  passes,  not 
hesitating,  however,  to  alter  it  whenever,  which  was  rarely,  1  thought 
it  could  be  ini[)roved. 

There  is,  however,  an  earlier  account  of  the  voyage  and  settlement 
of  160i  which,  as  Parkiuau  has  said,  may  have  been  written  by  Cham- 
plain  himself, —  namely,  that  in  Le  Mercvre  François,  a  contemporary 
French  journal  for  1G08,  pu])]i«hed  in  1611,  and  \\\\^  is  reproduced 
later  in  this  paper,  together  with  a  translation  hn&çà  upon  that  given 
in  the  ^faîrazine  of  Amcrienn  History,  Vol.  il.,  49.  Second  in  imfK)r- 
tanee  lo  Champlain's  works  comes  the  "  His^^oiri;  de  la  Nouvelle 
France,"  published  in  1609  by  Mare  I.escarbot,  a  lawyer  of  Paris,  who 
spent  the  years  of  1606-1G08  in  Acadia,  and  visitt  d  the  ishuul  in  1607. 
He  obtained  his  facts,  of  course,  Ironi  Chaniplain,  vvilh  whom  ht; 
passed  a  winter  at  Port  Koynl,  and  upon  some  matters  he  gives  toore 
information  than  does  Chaniplain  himself.  New  editions  of  his 
"Histoire"  were  published  in  1611,  1612  and  1618,  and  that  of  1612, 
which  IS  followed  in  the  text  later  in  this  paper,  haè  been  reprinted, 
not  in  fac-similc,  but  soniewhal  modernized,  by  Tross  at  Paris  in  ISGG. 
The  diiïoront  editions  not  only  differ  from  one  another  in  the  amount 
of  material  included,  but  they  also  vary  considerably  in  the  dcwuls 
of  the  text,*  although,  so  far  as  the  par' s  relating  to  St.  Croix  Island 
are  eoneerned,  the  dilTorences  appear  to  Ije  merely  in  diction  and  not 
to  involve  any  change  of  meaning  or  additional  matter.'  The  partâ 
of  Tjcscarbot's  work  relatinsr  to  de  ^lonts'  voyage  and  settlement  were 
translate<l  into  Knglish  by  a  clergyman  named  Pierre  Erondelle,  and 
published  at  London  in  IGOD  under  the  title  "Nova  Francia;  or  the 
])e8cription  of  that  part  of  New  France  which  is  one  continent  with 
Virginia  I  have  used  this  quaint  and  interesting  trans- 

lation, which  I  was  tempted  to  reproduce  here  exactly,  in  making  the 
translation  given  later  in  this  paper.  This  translation  of  Erondelle's 
is  given,  abbreviated,  in  Purehas'  "  Pilgrims,"  Vol.  IV.,  and  in  full 
in  Chureliiirs  Collectiouà  of  Voyages,  \'ol.  V'lll.  Tho  only  other 
pruiLed  original  documenta  relating  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the 

*  On  the  different  edltlon«,  consult  Blgyar,  "  The  Frenoh  BaUuyt.  ICarc 
Lescarbot  of  Vervlns,"  In  American  Hlatorleal  Review*  VL,  ITL-itt. 

Full  blbnog^raphlcal  details  of  the  works  of  Champlaln  and  Lescarbot  are 
given  by  Wiusor  m  Chapters  III.  and  IV.  of  Vol.  IV.  of  his  "America." 

'  As  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  three  editions  made  for  me  by  my 
friend.  Mr.  Victor  H.  Paltsits,  of  tlie  Lenox  Library. 
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island's  history  are  contained  in  the  Relati  ii-  of  the  Jesuit  Mission- 
aries, which  have  recently  been  collected  and  republished  in  ori<:inal 
and  translation  in  f^eveiity-thrY^e  volumes  under  the  editorship  of  R.  G. 
Thwaite?,  a  nionuineiiial  work  of  research  and  scholarship.  The  cita- 
tions iu  this  paper  are  from  that  edition.  The  documents  bearing 
u^'oii  the  later  history  of  the  iFland  are  mostly  still  in  Ms.  in  the 
Toluminniis  records  of  (lie  lioundarjr  Commission,  which  will  be  found 
described  later  in  this  paper. 

Passing  next  to  booics  of  history,  wo  note  that  ail  works  treating 
the  history  of  Canada,  or  this  part  of  America,  lu'ct-s.-arily  maki'  some 
mention  of  tin-  history  of  the  island.  Such  references  are  well-nigh 
iniiiniierable,  Iml  not  always  accurate,  and  nwd  not  lie  considered 
iunhc-r  here.  Works  of  more  iimitt-d  range,  those  rrlating  to  Maine 
and  to  the  Acadian  Provinces  naturally  give  more  detailed  accounts, 
and  such  narratives  are  to  be  found  in  HaliburLon's  Xova  Scotia 
(182!*),  ^rurdoel^s  Xova  Scotia  (1865),  llannay's  Acadia  (1879),  Wes- 
tons  .Maine  Williamson's  Maine  (1839),  Willis's  Early  Collec- 

iious  of  Voyages  to  America,  in  the  New  England  Historital  and 
Genealo«rical  Register,  XV.,  1861,  212-^13,  Parkman's  Pioneers  of 
France  jn  the  New  World  (1865),  Broun'«  Coasting  Voyages  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maine,  (Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  VII-, 
1873,  243),  and  there  is  a  treatment  of  it,  with  reproductions  of  the 
ma]>-,  in  the  section  on  Acadia  in  Vol  IV.  of  Winsor's  "Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America,"  (1S84).  Dionne's  Samuel  Champlain 
(1891)  treats  it  fully,  but  with  no  new  information.  It  is  synoptieally, 
but  not  very  accurately  considered  in  a  local  work,  ICnowlton's  "Annals 
of  Calais,  Maine  and  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,"  1875;  it  is  con- 
sidered briefly,  with  the  cut  of  the  settlement  by  Kilby  in  his  Eastport 
and  PassaniaiîUi.ddy  (1888);  is  discussed  very  fully  and  with  a  transla- 
tion of  Chaiiiplain's  narrative  and  reproduction  of  his  map  6f  the 
settlement  in  Nos.  XXIII. —  XXVI.  of  the  very  valuable  series  of 
historical  ariieles,  edited  by  James  \'room,  in  the  "  St.  Croi.^  Courier," 
published  at  St.  Stephen,  in  1S92-1895.  More  recently  it  has  been 
briefly  treated,  wit  h  a  c  ui,  of  the  settlement-map,  by  Hay  in  his  "  Can- 
adian Histors'  Readings  "  (1900).  The  interesting  qutsaoikj  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  island,  its  names,  etc.,  have  received  some  attention 
from  several  writers,  and  there  arc  notes  on  the  subject  in  Holmes* 
Annals," I.,  149  (I.,  122  of  2nd  Edition),  In  Willi  i  ^  son's  History  of 
Maine  (I.,  88,  and  II.,  578),  in  Laverdière's,  and  m  Otis-Slafter  s 
«ditions  of   Champlain,  in    W  insors    "  Auk  rica,"  1  \'..  and  in 

Hiwaites'  Jesuit  Relations,  IT..  291.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
identification  of  the  site  of  the  settlement,  etc.,  I  have  treated  the 
fubject,  with  reproductions  of  three  maps,  in  my  "  Historic  Sites  in 
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Xew  Brunswick"  in  these  Transactions,  V.,  section  II.,  262-266.  The 
part  played  by  the  island  in  the  Boundary  controversies  is  touched 
upon  in  several  of  the  above  works,  and  the  subject  is  very  fully  sum- 
marized in  my  **  Monograph  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Boundaries  of 
the  Proyirice  of  Now  Brunswick,"  published  in  Vol.  VIL  of  the  Traos- 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Of  scientific  litcraturo  relating  to  the  island  there  is  extremely 
little,  and  it  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  Geo- 
logical map  of  Charlotte  County  colours  the  island  for  the  Silurian 
formation,  though,  as  already  pointed  out,  erroneously,  but  the  accom- 
panying reports  make  no  mention  of  it.  Brief  references  to  the 
molluscs,  etc.,  which  occur  there,  in  identification  of  those  mentioned 
by  Champlain  and  Lescarbot,  are  given  by  the  prrscnt  WTiter  in  the 
Bulletins  of  tlie  Natural  History  Society  of  New  lirunswick,  (No.  VI., 
page  17;  No.  VII.,  page  14,  and  No.  Vlll.,  pages-  4-C^,  16),  while  a 
reference  to  a  southern  star-fish  occurrinf?  there  occurs  m  the  enme 
Bulletin,  No.  IX.,  page  51.  Other  tlnm  th^e,  I  can  ûuà  no  refer- 
ences to  the  island  in  scientific  literature. 

Of  more  fleeting  literature  in  newspaper.^  there  has  been  an 
abundance.  The  islaiid  being  one  of  the  cluct  lo  al  attractions,  is 
visited  by  many  tourists  and  an  occasional  reporter  o\  rr\'  summer, 
and  some  of  these  on  their  return  home  publish  their  experiences  in 
the  newspapers.  Such  narratives  are  ?omf^times  grotesquely  inac- 
curate, and  abound  in  characteristic  exaggerations,  and  they  have  no 
permanent  value.  One  of  the  first  of  such  articles  is  said  locally 
to  have  been  published  in  tlie  New  York  Sun  some  forty  years  ago, 
and  is  worth  note  because  it  reproduced  the  two  maps  of  Champlain, 
and  became  a  chief  source  of  inforniaiion  locally  about  the  island. 
An  interesting  reference  to  a  visit  to  it  occurs  in  a  book  for  children, 
"  All  Among  the  Lighthouses/'  by  Mary  Crowinshield  (Boston,  18B6), 
pages  339-343.  i 

Of  pure  literature  the  island  has  almost  none.  No  romance 
has  been  woven  from  its  story,  though  its  subject  offers  tempting 
opportunity,  and  it  lias  in-pired  but  two  short  poems,  one,  an  Ode 
to  de  Monts,  written  by  Lescarbot  on  his  voyage  to  the  island  in  1GÛ7, 
and  contained  in  his  Muses  de  la  Nouvelle  France,"  *  and  A.  W.  H. 
Eaton's  St,  Croix  Isle  In  his  "Acadian  Legends  and  Lyrics."  Opinions 
will  ditfer  as  to  the  ni<  rits  of  the  latter,  and  its  many  inaccuracies  mar 
its  application  to  the  place.  In  time  to  come,  perchance,  the  imagina- 

*■  Otven  in  tlie  Tross  edition.  Vol.  III.,  page  45,  of  the  "  Muses."  There  if 
In  this  work  also  an  ode  to  de  Monts  and  his  aasoclatM.  and  aonn^tt  to  Cham- 
plain, Poutrincourt,  and  Cbampdoré. 
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ticm  of  noTclist  or  poet  wiU  take  up  the  theme  irhere  the  historian  has 
left  it: — may  the  result  then  be  worthy  of  the  siihjectl 

HiBTOBT. 

The  history  of  Dochet  Island  falls  naturally  into  four  periods  :  — 

First, —  its  settlement  by  de  Monta  in  1604,  and  events  to  the  grant 
of  Kaziily  in  1632. 

Second, —  its  part  in  the  boundary  controvcri^ies  and  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Ixiver  St.  Croix  in  1790-1700. 

Third, —  its  modem  history  from  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
the  St.  Croix  to  tho  present. 

Fourth, —  its  probable  and  desirable  future. 

1.  Ter  Disooybbt  and  Sbttlbubnt  of  St.  Gboix  (Dooekt)  Island 

IN  1604»  AND  SUB8BQUBNT  EYBKTS  TO  1689. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1604  found  not  a  single  European  settled 
andd  the  endless  forests  of  the  northern  parts  of  North  America. 
Attempts  at  colonization  had  heen  made,  it  is  true,  bat  all  had  proved 
abortive.  The  very  ownership  of  the  country  was  in  dispute,  for 
England  claimed  it  all  by  right  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Gabots,  while 
France  maintained  a  right  to  the  same  region  by  virtue  of  the  later 
and  better  known  discoveries  of  Verrazano.  Such  were  the  condi- 
tloDS  when,  in  1603,  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  an  energetic  and  prominent 
soldier  and  gentleman  of  France,  proposed  to  the  King  of  France  to 
found  a  colony  in  Acadia,  offering  to  bear  all  of  the  expenses  if  he 
could  be  given  as  compensation  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  This 
was  readily  granted,  and  the  Sieur  de  Monts,  in  addition  to  receiving 
the  monopoly,  was  made  LientenantpQeneral  of  the  King  for  the 
oountiy  of  Acadie,  a  region  covering  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  from  latitude  40°  to  46°,  or  from  Philadelphia  to  Cape  Bre- 
ton (Fig.  1).  Accordingly,  early  in  1604,  de  Monts  brouiL^ht  together 
a  company  of  120  men,  some  of  them  gentiemen  in  search  of  adven- 
ture, some  of  ihsm  artizans  and  other  workmen,  together  with  abun- 
dant stores  and  eqnipm^t  for  a  permanent  settlement,  and  embarked 
them  upon  two  vessels,  one  of  120  and  the  other  of  160  tons.  With 
him  as  King's  Geographer,  and,  as  it  proved,  historian  of  the  expedi- 
tion, went  Samuel  de  Champlain,  a  great  man,  afterwards  the  Father 
of  New  France.  The  vessels  reached  Acadia  in  safety  in  May,  and, 
after  sundry  adventures  and  exploration.'!,  the  vessel  containing 
de  Monts  and  Champlain  reached  St.  Mary's  Bay  in  Nova  ScoUa  on 
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June  16th,  the  other  vessel,  commanded  by  Sieur  de  Pont  Gravé, 
remaining  at  Canso.  Embarking  in  a  smaller  boat,  apparently  a 
barque  of  eight  tons,  with  a  few  men,  de  Monts  and  Charaplain 
proceeded  to  explore  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  hitherto  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans, discovering  Port  Koyal  and  Annapolis  Basin,  passing  around  | 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  <?nt€ring  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
John  on  June  24th.  Then  they  kept  on  to  the  westward,  passing 
the  islands  we*  now  call  the  Wolves,  and  entering  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  through  which  they  passed.  But  from  this  point  on  we  shall 
allow  Champiain  to  tell  the  story  as  he  has  written  it  in  his  own  book.^ 

CHAPITRE  UI. 

.  .  .  .  nou0  en[32]tra8ine«  dans  vne  rluiere  Qui  a  presque  demye  lieue  de 

large  son  entrée,  où  nynns  fn\ct  vne  lleue  ou  deux,  nous  y  trouuasmea  deux 
Iples:  r\ne  fort  petite  prorho  de  !a  terrp  tie  l'ouest:  &  l'autre  au  milieu,  qui 
peut  auoir  huict  ou  neuf  cens  pa»  de  circuit,  esleuée  de  tous  costez  de  trots  à 
Qu&tre  toises  do  rochers»  fors  vn  petit  endrolct  d'vne  polncte  de  Sable  A  terre 
crasse^  laquelle  peut  serulr  a  faire  briques,  it  autres  cOioses  nécessaires.  H  7 
€L  vn  antre  lieu  h  couuert  pour  mettre  des  vaisseaux  de  quatre  vingt  à  cent 
tonneaux:  mnis  il  asseelie  de  barse  mer.  L'Isle  est  remplie  de  snpln«»,  boul- 
leaux,  esrablea  &  chesnes.  De  soy  elle  est  en  fort  bonne  situation,  &  n'y  & 
qu'vn  costé  oû  elle  baisse  d'enuiron  40.  pas,  qui  est  aisé  &  fortifier,  les  costes 
de  la  terre  ferme  en  estans  des  deux  costes  esIoignCes  de  quelques  neuf  cens  à 
mille  pas.  Il  y  a  des  vaisseaux  qui  ne  pourroyent  passer  sur  la  riuiere  qu'i 
la  mercy  du  canon  d'icelle  Qvl  est  le  lieu  que  nous  iugeâmes  le  meilleur:  tant 
pour  la  situation,  hou  ii:>vs,  qu^  pour  la  communication  quo  nous  prétendions 
auec  les  sauuagcB  de  ces  costes  &  du  dedans  des  terres,  estans  au  millieu 
d'eux:  Lesquels  auec  le  temps  on  esperoit  pacifier,  &  ajnortir  les  guerres  qu'lfii 
ont  les  vus  contre  les  autres,  pour  en  tirer  a  Taduenlr  du  seniloe  ;  *  les 
réduire  à  la  [83]  foy  Olirestienne.  Ce  lieu  eet  nommé  par  le  sieur  de  Mous 
risle  aaincte  Crnix.  Passant  plus  outre  on  voit  vne  grande  baye  en  laqufll'' 
y  a  deux  isles:  l'vne  haute  &  l'autre  platte:  &  trois  riuleres.  deux  mediocre?, 
dont  l'vne  tire  vers  l'Orient  &  l'autre  au  nord:  &  la  troislesme  grande,  qui  va 
vers  l'Occident  C'est  celle  des  Eïtechemlns,  dequoy  nous  auons  parlé  cy  desna 


*  The  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  knowlnir  more  of  Che  lives  and  per> 
sonalitles  of  Champiain  and  detMonts  may  find  acoounts  of  them  in  the  follow- 
ing sources.  Of  Champiain,  there  is  a  full  aooount*  with  a  portrait.  In  Chapter 

in.  of  Vol.  IV.  of  WInsor's  "America";  others  are  In  the  Otis-Slafter  Transla- 
tion, ill  the  Quebec  edition  of  Charnplain's  work.s,  in  Dionne's  Samuel  Cham- 
plain  and  elsewhere.  As  to  de  Monts,  there  are  references  and  a  reproduction 
of  a  possible  portrait  in  Chapter  IV.  of  VoL  IV.  of  Winsor'a  **Amerlea.'*  êaàtk 
mention  of  him  by  Dlonne  in  the  preeedinir  volume  of  these  Transactlooii 
section  I.»  M.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  Gilbert  r  Lrker  collection  at 
Queen's  University  Librnry»  'which,  is»  I  am  informed*  from  the  same  orlgii»^ 
as  that  given  by  Winsor. 

The  text  of  Champiain  following  is  from  the  Quebec  edition  of  lg70.  but 
with  the  chapter  headlnirs  and  pages  added  fktnn  the  original  edttton  oC  IfO- 
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CHAPTER  III. 

«  .  .  ,  fi^.  Crote  /tfafitf,  a»tf  olAcr  noleicoHAjr  objecU  on  Mit  0omI. 

.  .  .  .        enteied  «  river  almost  half  a  league  in  breadth  at  Its  mouth,^ 

sailing  tip  which  a  league  or  two  we  found  two  isl.inds:  one  very  pTnrill  *  near 
the  >»-estern  bank:  and  the  other*  in  mid-river,  having  a  circumference  of 
perhaps  eight  or  nine  hundred  paces,*  with  rocky  sidea  three  or  four  fathoms  ' 
Ugh  ftll  around,  except  in  one  nnall  piace>*  where  there  Is  a  nndy  point  and 
dayey  earth  adapted  for  maiding  brick  and  other  needful  articles.  There  ia 
another  place  affording  a  shelter  for  vessels  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  tons: 
but  it  is  dry  at  low  tide.*  The  Island  is  covered  with  flrs.  birches,  maples  and 
oaks.*  It  is  by  nature  very  well  situated,  except  in  une  place,  where  for  about 
forty  paces  it  is  lower  ttian  elsewhere:*'  this,  however,  is  easily  fortified,  the 
banks  of  the  main  land  being  distant  on  both  sides  some  nine  hundred  to  a 
thousand  paces.**  Vessels  could  pass  up  -the  river  only  sA  the  mercy  of  the 
cannon  on  tl^s  island,  and  we  deemed  the  location  the  most  advantageous,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  .situation  and  good  sol!,  but  also  on  account  of  the  inter- 
course which  we  proposed  with  the  savages  of  thi  se  coasts  and  ol"  the  interior, 
as  we  should  be  iii  the  midst  of  them.  We  hoped  to  pacify  them  in  the  course 
Of  time  and  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  they  carry  on  with  one  another,  ao 
as  to  derive  service  from  them  in  future,  and  convert  them  to  the  Christian 
faith.  This  place  was  named  by  Sieur  de  Monts  Saint  Croix  Island."  Farther 
on  there  is  a  frreat  bay.  In  whioh  are  two  islands,  one  hlirh  and  the  other  flat;" 

»  Now  tht  St.  Croix,  wiiii  its  mouth  at  Joes  Point  (Fig.  2). 

*  Now  Little  Dochet  (Fig.  2). 

*  Now  Dochet,  the  subject  uf  this  Monograph  (Fig.  2). 

*  The  distance  ia  about  exact,  as  the  island  was  at  that  time. 

*  The  fathom  was  raAher  more  than  ours,  being  nearly  seven  feet  (com> 
pare  the  scales  on  Wright's  map,  FiK'.  12). 

*  This  point  no  doubt  would  be  tiiat  shown  on  Champlain's  map  fFiff.  8) 
as  mounted  with  two  cannon.  Here  as  comparison  with  the  modern  map  will 
show  (Fig.  14),  the  rocks  are  wanting  and  there  is  a  sandy  beach. 

'  This  is  Treats  Cove  (Fig.  S)*  altered  considerably  from  Its  appearance  at 
the  time  of  Champlain.  but  still  forming  such  a  harbour  as  he  describes.  I 
have  been  told  by  a  former  resident  of  the  island,  that,  before  the  sand  was 
removed  between  the  main  island  and  the  Chapel  Nubble,  this  was  a  most 
charming  harbour,  protected  by  high  banks  all  around.  Compare  Wright's 
vnip  (Fig.  12).  where  it  Is  very  clearly  shown.  The  bottom  is  of  sand,  and  so 
smooth  that  small  vessels  can  Ue  in  perfect  safety  upon  it  as  the  tide  falls. 

*  Oaks  are  not  now  found  among  the  few  trees  on  the  island,  though 
WriîTht  found  one  tree  In  17^7  fs  e  later.  pajT^^  2M).  The  others  here  mentioned 
Btiil  occur  on  the  Island  (compare  paj^e  \:VJ). 

*  This  refers.  I  believe,  to  the  part  of  the  island  on  the  south-west  sihore, 
uliere  it  slopes  almost  to  the  water's  edge. 

In  a  genera]  way  these  distances  are  about  correct,  though  Champlain's 
own  map  (Fig.  8).  being  for  a  special  reason  (elsewbere  explained,  page  1G6>, 
much  distorted  In  this  respect,  makes  It  itiu(  h  le?». 

"  This  name  was  aupKested  by  the  meeting  of  the  rivers  above  the  Island 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  earlier  (pa^e  144)  explained. 

Oak  Bay.  with  the  lofty  Cooksons  Island,  some  300  feet  in  height,  and  the 
low  sandy  LitUe  Island.  (Fig.  2). 
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ateo  three  rlverB,  two  of  mod««te  else,  one  extending  towards  the  east,*  tlie 

other  towards  the  north,'  and  the  third  of  large  size,  towards  the  west*  The 
latter  la  that  of  the  StechemlnSp  of  which  we  spoke  before.  .  .  . 


Expi.AXA'noNfl  OF  Cramflaim's  Map 

Lea  chifrcé  montrent       brasaci  d'eau, 

A.  Le  plan  de  nMUi)ltatlon. 

B.  lardlnaces. 

C.  Petit  islet   semant  de  platte 

forme  ft  mettre  le  canoit 

D.  PUutoforrae    où    onmettoit  du 

canon. 
Bé  Le  cimetière. 
F*  lift  chappelle. 

G*  Basses   de   rochers   autour  de 
risle  snlncie  Croix. 

H.  vn  petit  islet. 

I.  Le  lieu  où  le  sieur  de  Moiis  auolt 

fait  oommencer  m  moulin  à 
•au. 

I*.  Place  où  l'on  falsolt  le  charbon. 

M.  Jardinages  à.  la  grûde  terre  de 
l'Ouest 

N.  Autres  lardlnages  ft  la  grande 
terre  de  l'Est. 

O,   Grande    montaigne    fort  haute 
dans  la  terre, 

P.  Rluiere  des  Steohemins  passant 
au  tour  de  l'isle  salncte  Croix. 


OF  8t.  Croix  Isi«Ain>»  1W4-B  (Fick  9. 

Translations  (and  notes'). 
The  figure»  indicate  fathomn  of  tentrr. 

A,  A  plan  of  the  settlement.  {Com- 

pare also  Fig.  9.) 

B.  QardenSi 

G.  Little  islet  serving  ss  a  platten 
for  cannon.    (Tftif  Utet  «■  sis 

trashed  a^roy  ) 
D.  Platform    where    cannon  were 
placed. 

R  The  Cemetery*  (Veto  isstM  smv.) 

F.  The  Chapet.  (On  fJke  itrescsl  Cts- 

pcl  Tsuhhle,  or  nearly.) 

G.  Rocky  shoals  about  Sainte  Croix 

Island. 

H.  A  little  Islet.    (IrtfKe  JOooftsi.) 

L  Place  where  Sleur  de  Monts  hsd 
a  water-mill  eommenoed.  (Os 

Lottê  Brook.) 

lii  Place  where  we  made  otir  char- 
coal. (Itcside  Beaver  Lake  Brook.) 

M.  Gardens  on  the  western  Sbora 
(fa  a  dbemiiif  tilitslios,  mOt 
rccognisalXtf  eetf  ef  JM  Bmek.) 

N.  Other  gardens  on  th"  eastern 
{Shore.  (Beside  the  small  êtrea» 
emptyiitg  into  Johnsons  Cove,} 

O.  Very  large  and  high  mountain  SB 
tho  main  land.  (JfeliasfUsst 
IfesNtols.) 

p.  Hiver  of  the  Etechemlns  flowing 
about  the  Island  of  St.  CroU.' 


»  The  Wawelg. 

»  Oak  Bay,  with  the  small  stream  (Gallops  Stream)  emptying  into  Itshesd. 

»  The  St  Croix  atoove  the  Devils  Head  (Pig.  2).  Charoplain  repeatedly  csMs 
it  "  River  of  tlie  Etechemlns,"  which  nams  persisted  on  a  few  maps  down  to 
Denys»  im,  SJtd  then  vanished.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  the  8ooo4ie,  and 
to  gome  extent  the  name  Is  still  In  use. 

•  V\n-  location  of  the  variou.s  pieces  on  the  Island  in  comparison  with 
thd  modem  topography  consult  Fig.  il.  >  _ 

While  the  proporUons  of  the  Island  are  «airiy  good  In  this  map.  the 
of  the  mainland  (compare  figs.  4. 10  and  U)  are  brought  f»r  too  near,  of  coorst 
In  order  to  keep  the  map  a  convenient  size.    It  is  adjusted  to  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  the  scale,  as  to  the  island,  is  about  260  feet  to  the  inch.  Th« 
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Here  follows  a  description  of  the  falls  in  the  Ivivor  of  the  Kr(>chc- 
mins  (St.  Croix),  with  mention  of  the  portages  to  the  Norumbegue 
(Penobscot)  and  St.  Jolm,  and  of  the  fishing  and  soil,  and  of  the 
planting  of  wheat  there,  and  some  minor  matters,  not  connected  with 
St  Croia  Mand.  I 

C»  Ilea  Mt  par  la  hauteur  de  4S.  degrés  yn  Uers  de  latitude»  *  17.  degrés  83. 
mlnuttee  de  declinaieon  de  la  gulde^ayment. 

numnLATicN. 

This  place  is  in  latitude  46'  20'.  and  17*  32'  ot  the  variaUon  of  the 
nette  needle.* 


vessels  represented  are  doubtless  that  In  which  de  Monta  came  to  America, 
with  the  barque  In  which  he  and  Champlaln  were  exploriniç  when  they  dis- 
covered the  island.  The  animals  represented  are  the  wh  u*.  and  two  por- 
potaes,  wUcb  ore  uninlatalcable  (and  etlU  to  be  seen  at  times  around  the 
Island),  and  a  third  kind  cf  creature  which  seems  to  represent  the  fish  called 
the  sculpln  more  nearly  than  anything  else  that  Uves  In  this  region.  The 
meaning  of  the  seated  man  near  the  ledges  at  the  south  of  the  Island,  I  do 
not  understand;  the  place  is  only  uncovered  at  low  tide.  Nor  is  the  meaning 
«*  the  figure  of  a  man.  with  uppai-ently  a.  clearing  beneath  him,  evident 
nolcs*  U  means  that  the  Indians  had  a  small  clearing  as  a  sort  of  looiioui 
on  the  bluff  at  Ssndr  Point.   The  depths  given  are  too  UtUe  (compajre. 

Pig.  4). 

'  Although  he  has  been  speakinpr  of  the  falhs  on  the  River  of  the  Eteche- 
nilns.  he  must  in  this  sentence  refer  lo  Rt  «-roix  island,  because  the  doter- 
nhiatlon  of  laUtude  and  ma«neUc  vanation  require  some  Ume  and  care 
whieh  he  could  give  in  the  settlement  on  the  Island,  and  would  not  be  likely 
to  give  on  his  hasty  visits  to  the  much  less  important  place  at  the  falla  His 
latliud  s  though  somewhat  too  great  (It  is  really  45»  OT  44"),  is  yet,  considering 
the  in  perfection  of  the  instruments  cf  the  time,  remarkably  accurate.  Tbe 
vazlatton  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  island  is  now  (vm)  somewhat  over 
ar,  and  increasing  slightly,  west  of  north.  Various  early  surveys,  by 
Wright.  177^  and  others  later,  show  that  it  was  flrom  13»  to  14^  w.  somewhat 
over  a  centwr  ago.  Champlain's  observation  here  given  is.  of  cour«».  much 
the  earliest  on  record  for  this  region.  A  very  curious  fact  about  Champlaln's 
observations  is  that  they  show  an  increase  In  the  variation  from  the  east  West- 
ward,  thus  seeming  to  imply  that  the  variation  was  then  to  the  eastward,  and 
net  to  the  westward.  The  subject  has  been  careiuliy  studied  by  C  A  Schott 
tor  the  united  States  Coast  Survey,  with  results  published  in  the  elghlh  ' 
tion  of  his  -secular  Variation  of  the  Earth's  magnetic  force  in  the  Unaed 
States  and  In  some  adjacent  foreign  countriee.»  in  the  Report  of  the  Coast 
Survey  fnr  i^o,  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Champlain's  determinaUons 
are  a.s  much  as  6»  in  *^rror,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  within  that  amount 
The  variaUon  must  then  have  been  west,  and  It  still  remains  unexplained  how 
^mplain  «)uJd  have  found  the  angle  increasln,,  to  the  westward  In  a 
«m  taSs  two  maps  given  at  the  end  or  ma  "Voyages.-  Champlaln 


,  —         —  — ~  *v/jfat5«».     ^  nampiain 

expistait  with  adlagram.  his  mode  of  finding  the  true  meridian,  a  n.ode  simple 
Md  crude  enough,  but  doubtless  the  best  avall«;ble  to  travellers  at  that  time. 
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[85]  LE  SiEUR  DE  iioys  KE  TEOVVAJîT  POINT  de  Iku  ptmê  profn  fmt 
falre  rne  Lfirmuie  arrtêtie  ffiie  Visîe  de  S.  Croix,  la  fortifie  d  y  f*kt  dti  >f ftiMwtt. 
Itetovr  dfx  lai/^^iavT  en  France,  d  dt  MaUwu  Scerttoire  d'keluif  êieur  dt  Mvmê,  pwêt 
mettre  ordre  à  quelque*  affaire*. 

CHAPITRE  IV. 

N'AYANT  trounfi  Heu  plus  propre  que  ceste  Isle»  nous  coramencaineB  A  fUre 
vne  barricade  sur  vn  petit  Islet  vn  peu  séparé  de  l'isle»  qui  seruolt  de 
platte-fonne  pour  mettre  nostre  canon.    Chacun  s'y  employa  ai  vaitueoae- 

ment  qu'en  i>tu  de  temps  elle  fut  n  i  <Uie  en  dtfence,  bien  que  les  mousquities 
(qui  sont  petltOH  tinn:*  fn  ?)  noua  apporta «'?«t  rit  beaucoup  d'incommodité  au 
trauiiil:  car  il  y  eusl  plusieurs  de  nts  gtns  qui  eurent  le  visag-e  si  enflé  par 
leur  piquoure  qu'ils  ne  pottttolent  presque  voir.  La  barricade  estant  aeheuéew 
le  sieur  de  Mons  enuoya  sa  barque  pour  aduerttr  le  reste  de  nos  gens  qut 
esto!ent  auec  nostre  vaisseau  en  la  baye  salncte  Marie,  qu'ils  vinssent  k 
saincte  Croix.  Ce  qui  fut  promptcrnent  fait:  Et  en  les  attendant  nous  pas- 
sajn«'s  le  temps  a°°ez  foyeusement. 

Quelques  iours  après  nos  vaisseaux  esians  arriuez,  &  ayant  mouillé  l'ancre, 
vn  chacun  descendit  à  terre  :  puis  sans  perdre  temps  le  sieur  de  Mons  oom- 
mança  A  employer  les  ouurlers  A  [89]  bastir  des  malsons  pour  nostre  demeure, 
4k  me  permit  d«  faire  l'ordonnance  de  nostre  logement.  Apres  que  le  sieur  de 
Mon?  <'tjt  prfns  la  place  du  Ma&iizln  qui  contient  neuf  thnises  de  loncr.  trois  df- 
large  iS:  douite  pieds  de  hnut,  il  print  le  plan  de  son  logis,  qu'il  fit  pfomple- 
ment  bastii-  par  de  bons  ouurlers.  puis  après  donna  &  chacun  sa  place:  &  aussi 
tost  on  commença  à  s'assenftler  cinq  A  cinq  ft  six  A  six,  selon  que  l'on  dealrolt 
Alors  tous  se  mirent  A  deffrlcher  l'isle.  aller  au  bois,  charpenter*  porter  de  la 
terre  ft  autres  choses  nécessaires  pour  les  bastimens. 

Cependant  que  nous  bastlsslons  nos  logis,  le  sieur  de  Mons  depescha  le 
Capitaine  Fouques  dans  le  vaisseau  d-^  Rossijrnol.  pour  aller  trouuer  Pontprraué 
&  Cam  eau,  afin  d'auolr  ce  qui  resloit  des  corrunoditez  pour  nostre  habitation. 

Quelque  temps  après  qu'il  fut  parti,  11  arrtua  vne  petite  barque  du  port  de 
hulct  tonneaux,  où  eatolt  du  Olas  de  Honfleur  pâlotte  du  vaisseau  de  Pontgraui, 
qui  amena  auec  luy  les  Malstres  de  naulres  Basques  qui  auolent  esté  prlns 
par  ledit  Pont  en  faisant  la  traicte  de  peleterie,  comme  nous  auons  dit.  Le 
sieur  de  Mons  les  receut  humainement  &  les  renuoya  par  ledit  du  Gla?  au 
Pont  auec  commission  de  luy  dire  qu'il  emmenaat  à  la  Rochelle  les  vaisseaux 
qu'il  «uolt  prins,  afin  que  iustioe  en  fut  taicte  (87]  Cependant  on  trauaillolt 
fort  ft  ferme  aux  logemena:  les  charpentiers  au  magasin  ft  logis  du  aisur  de 
Mons,  ft  tous  les  autres  chacun  au  sien:  comme  moy  au  mien,  que  le  fla  auec 
l'aide  de  quelques  seruiteurs  que  le  sieur  d'OrulIle  &  moy  aulons;  qui  fut  incon- 
tinent ncheuè;  où  depuis  le  sieur  de  Mons  se  logea  attendant  que  le  sien  le 
lut.  L  tn  fit  aussi  vn  four,  &  vn  moulin  à  bras  pour  moudre  nos  bleds,  qui 
donna  beaucoup  de  peine  &  trauail  â.  la  pluspart,  pour  estre  chose  pénible. 
Ii'on  fit  après  quelques  lardlnages,  tant  A  la  grande  terre  que  dedans  VMt,  oA 
on  sema  plusieurs  sortes  de  graines,  qui  y  vindrent  fort  bien,  hormis  en  l'isle: 
d'autant  que  ce  n'estoit  que  Sable  qui  brusloit  tout,  lors  que  le  SOlelI  donnoitt 
ertcore  qu'on  prist  beaucoup  de  pAine  à  les  nrrouser. 

[39]  Quelques  iours  après  le  sieur  de  Mons  se  délibéra  de  sgauoir  où  estoit 
la  mine  de  cuiure  franc  qu'auions  tant  cherchée:  Kt  pour  cest  efCect  m'enuoya 
aueo  vn  saunage  appellé  Messamotlet,  qui  disolt  en  sçauolr  bien  le  Ueu.  le 
party  dans  vne  petite  barque  du  port  de  cinq  A  six  tonneaux»  ft  neuf  matelots 
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awe  moy.  A  quelque  hulct  lleues  de  I'lsle.  tirant  à  la  rluiere  S.  lean,  en 
troauasmes  vne  deculure,  qui  n'estoit  pas  pur:  neaatmoins  bonne  selon  le  rap- 
port da  mineur»  leauel  dlsolt  que  Ton  en  pourroft  tirer  IS.  pour  cent  Plua 
outre  nous  en  trouuasmes  d'autres  m<^ndres  que  ceste  ey.  Quand  nous  f  usmes 

au  lieu  où  nous  prétendions  que  fut  celle  que  nous  cherchions  le  sauua^f'  ne  la 
peut  trouuer:  de  sorte  qu'il  fallut  nous  enreuentr,  laissant  ceste  recerche  pour 
vne  autre  fois. 

Comme  le  fus  de  retour  de  ce  voyage,  le  sieur  de  Mons  résolut  de  renuoyer 
ses  valssauz  en  France^  &  aussi  le  sieur  de  Poltrlncourt  qui  n'y  estolt  venu 
que  pour  son  plaisir,  &  pour  reoognoistre  de  pals  ft  les  lieux  propres  pour  y 

habiter,  selon  le  desIr  qu'il  en  auoit:  c'est  pourquoy  11  demanda  au  sieur 
de  Mons  le  port  "Royal,  qu'il  luy  donna  suJuant  1*^  pouuoir  &  commission 
qu'il  auoit  du  Iloy.  II  renuoya  aussi  Kalleau  son  Secretaire  pour  mettre  ordre 
à  quelques  alïaires  touchant  le  voyage;  lesquels  par- [40] tirent  de  l'isle  S.  Croix 
le  dernier  tour  d'Aoost  audlct  an  16M. 

Tbanslation. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

^'tti^r  tie  i/ow<<e,  finding  no  plate  Ittttr  adapted  for  a  permanent  settlement  than 
tki  Itfasd  cf  £f.  Croir,  fertifif9  it  esd  ftsi/tft  iwHlimg»,  Betum  of  the  I'cmcIs  to 
fnmttt  amd  cf  RcUeaVt  SetrHary  of  Skur  tfc  lfosf«,  /or  the  purpùêt  of  arrmçing 
Mm  teswiets  sjfstrs. 

Havlns  found  no  more  suitable  place  than  this  Island,  we  commenced 

making  a  barricade  on  a  little  Islet*  a  Sbort  distance  from  the  island,  which 

served  as  a  station  for  i)laclng  our  cannon.  All  worked  so  energetically  that 
in  a  little  while  it  was  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  although  the  mosquitoes 

*  At  a  first  glance,  the  islet  ihere  mentioned  would  seem  to  be  the  Nubbly 
named  on  our  maps  (Pig.  3,  14)  Wrights  Nubble,  and  stirh  wn??  formerly  my 
own  opinion  (expressed  in  my  "Historic  Sites  of  New  Brunswick."  in  th'^s- 
Trans^actions.  V.,  section  ii.,  263).  But  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  subject, 
especially  as  based  upon  a  comparison  Of  Champlain'a  and  the  modem  maps 
reduced  to  the  same  scale  and  superposed  (Fig.  U)  has  convinced  me  that  the 
preieat  Wrights  Nubble  Is  a  remnant  of  the  point  on  Champlaln's  map.  and 
that  the  Islet  on  which  his  cannon  were  placed  was  farther  to  thp  southward, 
and  is  now  entirely  washed  away.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  und  tlie  prfscnl 
Wrights  Nubble  is  the  one  on  which  de  Monts  placed  his  cannon,  Champlain  s 
map  must  be  distorted  in  its  southern  part  to  a  degree  quite  impossible  to 
believe  of  so  skilled  a  cartographer.  My  present  Interpretation  allows  the 
maps  to  be  harmonised  perfectly,  and  It  Is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of 
Wrights  Nubble  to  the  ledge  on  the  southeast  of  the  island  fthe  one  near  the 
point  with  the  two  cannon  on  Flpr-  S)-  The  reason  why  the  present  Nubble 
has  been  preserved,  while  ail  the  intermediate  part  of  the  island  has  been 
washed  uway  is  very  plain  ;  the  Nubble  is  protected  by  the  rock  on  which  It 
rests  which  rises  above  the  highest  tides,  while  In  the  intermediate  part  the 
rock  Is  wanting  and  tlie  sea  now  washes  directly  against  the  soft  soli,  easily 
undermining  it.  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Island  stood  some  feet  higher 
in  C  hamplain's  time  (page  136). 

Champluin's  map  seems  to  show  the  little  islet  on  which  the  cannon  were 
mounted  as  united  by  a  narrow  neclc  with  the  main  island,  but  in  his  text, 

S6e.U.,lfl».  11 
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(which  are  little  tiles)  annoyed  us  excessively  in  our  work:*  there  were  several 
of  our  men  whose  faces  were  ao  ewollen  by  thetr  blte«  that  they  could  scarcely 
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St*  Croix  Iblakd,  1604-5.   (Fio.  9.) 

Ortoinai^  Translation-, 


A.  Log^ls  (lu  Sieut  Mutis. 

B.  Maison  publique  où  I'on.passoit 

le  temps  durant  la  ptule. 

C.  Le  magasin. 

^  D.  Logement  des  suisses. 

il.  La  forge. 

F.  Logement  des  charpentiers. 

O.  Le  puis. 

H.  Le  four  où  l'on  falsolt  le  pain. 

I     La  cuisine. 
L.  Ianiinag*>s. 
M.  Autres  lardins. 
K.  La  place  où  au  milieu  y  a  vn 
arbre. 

m 

O.  Palissade. 

P.  Logis  dos  sieurs  d'OruUlSr  Champ 

plain  i*»:  Chandoré. 
Q.   Logis  du  sieur  Boulay,  &  autres 

artisans. 

R.  Logis  oCL  logeoient  les  sieurs  de 
Oenestou.  Souritt  ék  autres  ar- 
tisans. 

T.  Logîs  des  sieurs  de  Beaumont,  la 
Motte  Bourioil  &  Fougeray. 

V.  Logement  de  nostre  curé. 

X.  Autres  lardinages. 

T.  La  rlulere  qui  entoure  risle. 


A.  Pwolting  of  Sieur  de  Monts. 

B.  Public  building  where  we  spent 

our  time  when  it  rained. 

C.  The  storehouse. 

D.  Dwelling  of  the  Swiss. 

E.  The  blacksmith  shop. 

F.  Dwelling  of  the  carpenters. 

G.  The  WelL 

H.  The  oven  where  the  bread  was 

made. 

I.  Kitchen. 
L.  Gaixkns. 

M.  Other  gardens. 

N.  Place  in  the  centre  where  a  tree 

stands. 
O.  Palisade. 

P.  Dwellings  of  the  Sieurs  d'OrvlUe^ 
Chainpltiin  an  J  Ciiampdoré. 

Q.  Dwelling  of  sieur  Boulay,  and 
other  artisans. 

R.  Dwelling  where  the  sleurs  de 
Genestou,  Sourln.  and  other  ar- 
tlsans  lived. 

T.  Dwelling  of  the  Sleurs  de  Beau- 
mont, la  Motte  Bourloli,  and 
Fougeray. 

V.  Dwelling  of  our  curate. 

X.  Other  gardens. 

Y.  The  river  surrounding  the  island. 


For  the  position  of  the  settlement  In  rel&tlon  to  the  modem  topog»p1i7 
of  the  Island,  as  nearly  as  they  can  he  harmonised,  consult  Pig.  14.  This 
view,  and  the  plan  on  the  map  of  the  island  (Fig.  8),  while  agreeing  in  gen- 
eral, do  not  harmonize  In  details. 


in  chapter  IV.,  be  {peaks  of  it  as  "a  little  islet  a  short  distance  from  the 
island,"  and  Lescarhot  speaks  of  it  in  the  same  way;  hence  we  may  infer 
that,  despite  the  appearance  on  Champlaln*s  map^  this  Islet  was  then  partially 
separated  from  the  main  inland,  probably  with  a  "saddle"  or  dip  between 

them,  extending  down  a  few  feet  but  not  to  the  beach. 

*  It  is  likely  that  the  black  ilics  rather  than  the  true  mosquitoes  are  meant. 
In  the  present  cleared  condition  of  the  island,  neither  mosquitoes  nor  black 
flies  are  ever  troublesome,  though  the  tiny  midges  are  somtimes  so. 
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Pio.  9.     View  of  the  Settlement  of  de  Monts  on  St.  Croix  Island,  1604-5. 

Drawn  by  Champlain.     Orig^lnal  size. 
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»ee.    The  barricade  being-  flnishod.'  Slour  de  Monts  sent  his  barque*  to  notify 
the  I  est  of  our  party,  who  were  with  our  vessel  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Mary,*  to 
come  to  SL  Croix.     This  was  promptly  done,  -and  while  awaiting  them  we 
spent  cwt  time  very  pleeeaiitly. 

Some  days  (after,  our  veaseig'  havinir  arriveA  «nd  saebored.  all  disem- 
barked. Then  without  losing  time,  Sieur  de  Monts  proceeded  to  employ  the 
workmen  in  building  houses  for  our  abode,  and  allowed  me  to  determine  the 
urrangrement  of  our  settlement.  After  Sieur  de  Monts  had  determined  the 
place  for  the  store-house,  which  is  nine  fathoma*  long,  three  wide,  and  twelve 
feet  high.  4ie  adopted  the  plan  for  bki  own  bouse,  wblcih  be  bad  promptly  built 
by  cur  gocd  workmen,  and  tben  afslgned  to  eacb  one  his  location.'  Straigbt- 
way,  the  men  began  to  gather  together  by  fives  and  sixes,  each  according  to 
his  desire.  Then  all  set  to  work  to  clear  up  the  Island,  to  go  to  the  woods,  to 
make  the  framework,  to  carry  earth  and  other  things  necessary  for  the 
tuilding. 

"WOille  we  were  building  our  boueea,  Bleur  de  Monts  despatcbed  Captain 
PotMiues  In  tbe  vesael  of  RoeslgnoV  to  find  Pont  Orav«  «it  Canso,  In  order  to 

obtain  for  our  settlement  what  supplies  remained. 

Some  time  after  he  had  set  out,  there  arrived  a  small  barque  of  eight  tons, 
in  which  w  as  du  Glas  of  Honneur,  pilot  of  Pont  Gravé's  vessel,  bringing  the 
Basque  f^hipmasters  wbo  bad  been  captured  by  tbe  above  Pont  while  engaged 
In  t3i«  f  urHrade.  as  we  bave  stated.*  Sieur  de  Monts  received  them  civilly, 
and  sent  tbem  back  by  tbe  above  Du  Glas  to  Pont  Gravé,  with  orders  for  bim 
to  take  the  vessel  he  had  captured  to  Rochelle,  In  arder  that  Justice  might  be 
done.  Me;in\\hile,  work  on  the  housos  went  on  vigorously  and  without  ressa- 
tion;  the  carpenters  engaged  on  tbe  storehouse  and  dwelling  of  Sieur  de  Monts, 
and  tbe  otbers  eacb  on  bis  own  bouse,  as  I  was  on  mine,  wbtcb  I  built  with 
the  assistance  of  some  servants  belonging  to  Sieur  d'Orvllle*  and  myself.  It 

*■  It  thus  appears  that  the  little  islet,  now  vanished,  served  as  a  temporary 
fort  for  tbe  safety  of  tbe  party  after  their  barque  was  sent  away. 

*  TMa  Jbanitm  <a  freqneotly  enenUoned  In  tlie  narmtlve.  iTbait  Is  ûodtA' 
less  a  picture  of  it  Is  given  on  Cbamplain's  map  (Fig.  S)  to  tbe  northward  of 

the  island. 

■  Still  BO  called,  on  the  roa.'ît  of  Xova  Scotia.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  vessel  with  the  larger  part  of  the  men  had  been  left  at  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
while  de  Monts  and  Cbamplain,  with  a  few  men,  in  a  barque  of  eight  tons, 
iMd  explored  the  oosvin  and  reacbed  St.  iQpolz  Island. 

*  Tbe  vessel  left  at  St.  Mary's  Bay  Cttf  wbfeb  what  Is  doubtless  Intended 
f!n  n  p{ctur<«  \^  f^iven  On  Cbamplain's  map.  Fig.  8),  and  that  of  one  Rosafgnot 
(see  note  7  Ix  low). 

*  The  fathom  was  nearly  seven  feet  (see  earlier,  note  6  on  page  1&5). 

*  A  fuller  description  of  de  Monts*  house,  and  other  particulars  about  tbe 
settlement  not  mentioned  by  Cbamplain,  are  given  by  Lescarbot,  as  shown 
later,  r     e  183.  Compare  alao  tbe  aecompansrlng  plan  of  tbe  settlement  (Fig.  9). 

^  This  vessel  had  been  captured  on  the  Nova  Fcotia  const  while  engaged 
in  illicit  trading,  and  had  doubtless  been  brought  to  St  Croix  Island  with  the 
vessel  from  St.  Mary's  Bay. 

*  De  Monts  posieseed  by  bis  charter  the  sole  right  of  trsde  with  the  natives 
in  this  region:  hence  tbe  Basque  captains  were  poachers. 

*  This  Is  the  Sieur  D'Orvllle,  whose  name  has  been  wrongly  guessed  to  have 
been  oormpted  Into  the  Devito  of  Devils  Head  (see  earlier,  page  UC). 
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waa  forthwith  completed,  and  Sieur  de  Monts  lodged  in  it  until  his  own  wa» 
flnlibed.  An  oven  was  also  made»  and  a  handmlU  for  grinding  our  wbeat  tlie 
working  of  which  Involved  much  trouble  and  labour  to  the  most  of  us.  since 

It  was  a  toilsome  operation.  Some  gardens  were  afterwards  laid  out  on  the 
mainland*  as  wefll  as  on  Ihe  Island,  where  many  kinds  of  seeds  were  planted, 
whioh  flourished  very  well  on  the  mainland,  but  not  on  the  Island,  since  there 
was  only  sand  here,  and  the  whole  were  burned  up  when  the  sun  shone, 
although  epcelal  pains  was  taken  to  water  them. 

Some  days  after,  Bleur  de  Monts  determined  to  ascertain  where  the  mine 
of  pure  copper  was  which  he  had  searched  tw  so  mucfa.*  With  this  object  in 
view  he  despatched  me  tog'ether  with  a  ynvape  named  Mepsamoiiet,  who 
asserted  that  he  knew  the  place  well.  I  set  out  in  a  small  barque  of  Ave  or  six 
tons,  with  nine  sailors.  Some  eight  leagues  frum  the  island  towards  the  River 
St.  John,  we  found  a  mine  of  copper  which  was  not  pure*  yet  good  accordlDf 
to  the  report  of  the  miner,  who  said  It  would  yield  eighteen  per  cent*  Farther 
W  we  found  others  inferior  to  this.  When  we  reached  the  place  where  we 
supposed  that  wa^,  which  we  were  hunting'  for.  the  savage  could  not  find  it, 
BO  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  back,  leaving  the  search  for  another  time. 

Upon  my  return  from  this  trip,  Sieur  de  Monts  resolved  to  send  his  vessels 
back  to  France,  and  also  Sieur  de  Poutrlncourt,  who  had  come  only  for  his 
pleasure,  and  to  explore  countries  and  places  suitable-  for  a  colony,  which  be 
desired  to  found:  for  which  reason  the  asked  Sieur  de  Monts  for  Port  Royal.* 
which  he  pave  him,  in  accordance  with  the  power  and  direction  he  had 
received  from  the  King.  He  sent  back  also  Halieau,  his  Secretary,  to  arrange 
some  matters  concerning  the  voyage.  They  set  out  from  the  Island  of  St 
Croix  the  last  day  of  August,  1904. 

Chapter  V'.  deals  vvilli  a  vovai^i'  of  exploration  madu  hy  Champlaiu, 
by  order  of  <Je  Monts,  as  far  as  Konnflnîc.  Although  of  very  great 
int<  reîît.  it  does  not  coneorn  our  })r('>(>nt  subject.  He  set  out  Septem- 
ber 2,  and  rt  turned  to  ilie  island  October  2. 

fSl]  DV  MAL  DE  TERRE,  FORT  rRÎ'ELLF  V  \r.-a<Hr.  A  quoy  hs  hnmwn 
d  femtnts  muuagc»  pansent  le  temps  durant  l'yucr,  iA  tout  ce  qui  »c  pa*9a  en  Vkabtte- 
lioM  ptndant  l'hyuernemtnt. 

CHAPITRE  VI. 

COMME  nous  arriuasmes  à,  risle  8.  Croix  chacun  acheuolt  de  se  loger, 
l.'yuer  nous  surprit  plustost  que  n'espérions,  &  nous  empescha  de  faire 

bcaucf  up  de  chopr-s  que  nnus  nous  ^«stionp  proposées.  Neantnioin.';  le  sieur  fî^ 
Mons  ne  [52]  1alB.<'a  de  faire  faire  des  iardina^fs  dans  l'isle.  Keavuoup  cnni- 
mancerent  à  deffricher  chacun  le  Bien;  &  moy  aussi  le  mien.  (lui  estoit  asseï 

'  Shown  on  Cbamplaln's  map  (Fig.  8).  Their  exact  location  is  explained 

on  page  156. 

'  Amine  of  copper  had  been  reported  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  preeedum; 
year  by  one  Sieur  Prevert.  as  related  In  an  earlier  volume  of  Champtaln's 
writings. 

'  This  mine  was  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Hart»our.  where  small 
veins  of  the  <  oj>ppr  <'re  (halcnpyrite  are  known. 

•  Now  Annapolis  Basin,  Nova  Scotia.  De  Monts,  as  L.ieutenant-Qeneral. 
had  ample  power  to  make  grants  of  land  to  intending  colonists. 
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gmadp  OÛ  ie  «emay  qiMnttté  dm  wnitum,  oottiin*  firent  «uni  «eux  qui  «n  aootent. 
qui  vlndrent  asses  Men.  'Male  c<Mnnie  l'iale  n'eetolt  que  Sable  tout  y  bruslolt 
presque  lore  que  le  soleil  y  donnent:  A  n'aulons  point  d'eau  pour  les  arrouser. 
sinon  de  celle  de  pluye,  qui  n'estolt  pas  souuent. 

Le  sieur  de  Mons  fit  aupsi  deffricher  il  la  grande  terre  pour  y  faire  des 
iardinai^es,  &  aux  saults  il  fit  labourer  à  troia  lieues  de  nostre  habitation,  &  y 
lit  semer  du  bled  qui  y  vint  treebeatt  éb  k  maturltfi.  Autour  de  nostre  habita- 
tion il  y  a  de  liasse  mer  quantité  de  coquillages»  comme  coques»  moulles*  ourw 
dns,  ft  bregaux.  qui  faisoyent  grand  bien  &  chacun. 

Les  negeg  commencèrent  le  fi.  du  mois  d'Octobre.  T>p  !?.  de  Décembre  nous 
vismea  passer  de-?  glasses  qui  venoyent  de  <iuelriue  riuiere  qui  estoit  gellêe. 
Les  froidures  furent  aspres  &  plus  excessiues  qu'en  France,  &  beaucoup  plus 
de  durée:  A  n'y  pleust  presque  point  cest  yuer.  le  croy  que  cela  proulent  des 
vents  du  nord  As  noroueet*  qui  passent  par  dessus  de  hautes  montalgnes  qui 
sont  tousiours  couuertes  de  neges,  que  nous  eusmes  de  trois  &  quatre  pteds  de 
haut.  iuFques  à  la  fin  du  mois  d'AurlI  ;  &  aussi  qu'elle  £53]  se  ooncerue  beau- 
coup  plus  qu'elle  ne  feroit  si  le  paTs  estoft  labouré. 

Durant  l  yuer  il  se  mit  vne  certaine  malndie  entre  plusieurs  de  nos  sens, 
appelée  mal  de  la  terre,  autrement  Sourbut,  &  ce  que  l'ay  ouy  dire  depuis  k 
des  hommes  doctes.  Il  s'engendrolt  en  la  bouohe  de  ceux  qui  Tauolent  de  gros 
morceaux  de  chair  superflue  &  baueuse  (qui  causolt  vne  grande  putrefaction) 
laquelle  surmontolt  tellement,  qu'ils  ne  pouuolf-nt  presque  prendre  aucune 
rhose,  Finrn  que  bien  liquide.  Les  dents  ne  leur  tpnolcnt  pres<iue  point.  &  les 
pouuuit  on  arracher  auec  les  doits  sans  leur  faire  douleur.  L'on  leur  coupoit 
souuent  la  superflulté  de  cette  chair,  qui  leur  telsolt  tetter  force  sang  par  la 
bouche.  Apres  il  leur  prenolt  vne  grande  douleur  de  bras  A  de  ïambes, 
lesquelles  leur  demeuetent  grosses  &  fort  dures,  toutes  tachetés  comme  de 
morsures  de  puces.  &  ne  peuuoient  marcher  à  cause  de  la  contra-'tion  des 
nerfs:  de  porte  qu'ils  demcuroienl  presque  sans  force,  &  sentolent  des  douleurs 
intolérables.  Ils  auoient  aussi  douleur  de  reins,  d'estomach  &  de  ventre;  vne 
thoux  fort  mauualse,  A  courte  haleine:  bref  ils  estolent  en  te]  estât,  que  la 
pluspart  des  malades  ne  pouuoient  se  leuer  ny  remuer,  A  mesme  ne  les  ponuoit 
on  tenir  debout,  qu*ils  154]  ne  tombassent  en  syncope:  de  façon  que  de  79.  que 
nous  estions,  11  en  meurent  35.  &  plus  de  20.  qui  en  furent  bien  pnfs:  T.^  plus 
part  de  ceux  qui  restèrent  sains,  se  plaignoient  de  quelques  petites  douleurs  & 
courte  haleine.  Nous  ne  pusmes  trouuer  aucun  remède  pour  la  curatlon  de 
ces  maladies.  L'on  en  lit  ouuerture  de  plusleum  pour  reoognoletre  la  cause  de 
leur  maladie. 

L'on  trouua  a.  beaucoup  les  parties  intérieures  ga.st'e.'?,  con^me  le  poulmon, 
qui  estoit  tellement  alterf,  (]u'il  ne  s'y  pouuolt  recognoistre  aucune  humeur 
radicalle:  la  ratte  cereuse  &  enllée;  le  foye  fort  legueux  &  tachetté.  n'ayant  sa 
couleur  naturelle:  la  vaine  caue,  ascendante  &  descendante  remplye  de  gros 
sang  agulé  A  noir:  le  fiel  gasté:  Toutesfols  il  se  trouua  quantité  d'artères^  tant 
dans  le  ventre  moyen  qu'Inférieur,  d'asaes  bonne  disposition.  L'on  donna  à 
quelques  vns  des  coups  de  rasoUer  dessus  les  cuisses  û.  l'endroit  des  taches 
pourprées  qu'ils  auoient.  d'où  il  eortoit  vn  sang  caille  fort  noir.  C'est  ce  que 
l'on  a  peu  recognoistre  aux  corps  infectés  de  cette  maladie. 

Nos  chirurgiens  ne  peurent  si  bien  fhire  pour  eux  mesmes  qu'ils  n'y  soient 
demeures  comme  les  autres.  Ceux  qui  y  restèrent  malades  furent  guéris  au 
printemps;  lequel  oom-[55]mence  en  ces  pays  là  est  en  May.  Cela  nous  fit 
croire  qu V  le  changement  de  saison  leur  rendit  plustost  la  santé  que  les  remèdes 
qu'on  leur  auoit  ordonnés. 
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Durant  cêt  yuer  nos  Mêêouê  gtierent  toute*»  bonmlB  le  ytn  d'Baptgne. 
On  flonnolt  le  citfre  &  la  llure.  La  cause  de  ceete  parte  fut  qu'il  ne  auoit  point 
de  caues  nu  maRaatn:  &  que  l'air  qui  entrolt  par  d««  fentes  y  eatolt  plus  aspre 
que  celuy  de  fiehor^^.  Nous  estions  contraints  d'vser  de  tresmauualses  eaux, 
&  boiri^  de  la  nege  fendue,  peur  n'auoir  ny  tontaines  i.y  iui£se&ux  :  car  U 
n'eotoit  pas  poeirïble  d*aller  en  la  grand  terre,  &  cause  des  grandes  glaces  que 
le  flus  *  reflus  chariolt,  qui  est  de  trots  brasses  de  basse  &  haute  mer.  L* 
travail  du  moulin  à  bras  estoit  fort  pénible:  d'autant  que  la  plus  part  estans 
mal  couchez,  aner  rinrommodîtf-  du  chaxifTaK-e  que  nous  ne  pouuîons  aunir  A. 
cause  des  glax^es.  n'uuoieut  (jujuil  point  de  force,  &  aussi  qu'on  ne  mangeoit  que 
chair  salée  &  legumes  durant  l'yuer,  qui  engendrent  de  mauuais  sang:  ce  qui 
à  mon  opinion  causolt  en  partie  ces  fâcheuses  maladies.  Tout  cela  donna  du 
mesoontentement  au  sieur  de  Mons  A  autres  de  l'habitation. 

n  estolt  Rial-alsé  de  recognolatre  ce  pays  sans  y  auoir  yuemè,  car  y 
arriuant  en  etf  tntit  y  p=t  [''^1  ff^rt  n^rpreablf,  fl  rnu?e  des  bni.'s.  bf^p.ux  pay?  ft 
bonnes  pesoherie.s  de  poisson  de  plusieurs  sortes  que  nous  y  trouuasroes.  Il  y 
a  six  mois  d'yuer  en  ce  pays.   .   .  . 

Translation. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  mal  de  trrrr,  a  very  dcsjteraie  malady.  Boxe  the  Tudiana,  men  and  women. 
êpend  ihnr  tinte  m  teinter.  And  of  aU  that  occurred  at  the  9«ttl«mmt  wkUe  mm  icer» 
^B8inff  the  teinter. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Island  of  St  Croix.»  each  one  had  finished  his  place 
of  abode.  Winter  came  upon  us  sooner  than  we  expected,  and  preventf^d  us 
from  doing  many  things  whicte  we  had  proposed.  Nevertheless,  Sieur  de 
KcMitt  did  not  fall  to  bave  some  gardens  made  on  the  island.  Many  began  to 
clear  up  the  ground*  each  tals  own.  I  also  did  so  with  mine»  which  was  very 
large,*  where  I  planted  a  quantity  of  seeds*  as  also  did  the  others  who  had 
any,  and  they  came  up  very  well.  But  since  the  Island  was  all  sandy,  every- 
thing dried  up  almost  aa  soon  as  the  sun  phone  upon  it,  and  we  had  no  water 
for  irrigation,  except  from  the  rain,  which  was  infrequent. 

Sieur  de  Monts  caused  also  clearings  to  be  made  on  the  mainland  for  mak- 
ing gardens.*  and  at  the  falls  three  leagues  from  our  settlemmt*  he  had  work 
done  and  some  wheat  sown  which  came  up  very  well  and  ripened.  Around 
our  habitation  there  is  at  low  tide  a  large  number  oC  shell  fish,  such  as  cockles.' 
musaeis,  sea-urchins  and  ^ea-E!nails,  which  were  a  great  Loon  to  all. 

The  snows  began  on  the  sixth  of  October.  On  the  third  of  December  we 
■aw  ice  pass  which  came  from  some  frozen  river. The  cuid  was  sharp,  more 
severe  than  in  France,  and  of  much  longer  duration;  and  It  soaroely  rained  at 

*  After  the  journey  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

*  This  woâ  no  doubt  the  garden  at  J->.  on  Uie  plan  (Fig.  9)  adjoining  Cham- 
plaints  house. 

*  Sbonm  on  iGhaanQilllain's  <nas>  (iSHg.  ft). 

*  At  the  present  site  of  Calais  and  St.  Stephen. 

*  He  means  dou'btless  clams,  which,  with  the  others  mentioned,  are  -TilCiCII 
sdvely  ttibumdant  on  this  island.    (S^e  eearlier,  ojage  140). 

"  Ohamplain's  account  of  the  winter  of  1604-5  shows  that  it  was  of  unusual 
severity.  (See  earlier,  page  1S8.)  The  ice  came  of  course  from  the  head  of  Ude 
on  the  Bt.  Croix  near  Calais  and  St  Stephen. 
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all  the  entire  winter.  I  suppose  that  is  owing  to  the  north  and  northwest  wind 
pa  ■Blue  ov«r  bigli  moontalns  alwayt  covered  with  snowt  which  wu  from  three 
to  four  feet  deep  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  April;  laetlnff  much  looser,  I 
suppose,  than  It  would  If  the  country  were  cultivated. 

During  the  winter,  many  of  our  company  were  attacked  by  a  certain 
malady  called  the  mal  de  la  terre;  otherwise  scurvy,  as  I  have  sinre  heard 
from  learned  men.  There  were  produced  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  it, 
great  pieces  of  superfluous  and  drivellinr  fleih  (causing  extenttve  putrefac- 
tion), which  got  the  upper  band  to  tmdh  an  extent  that  scarcely  anything  but 
liquid  could  he  taken.  Their  teeth  becaxne  very  loose,  and  could  be  pulled  out 
with  the  fingers  without  its  causing  thorn  pain.  The  superfluous  flesh  was 
often  cut  out,  which  caused  them  to  cie  t  much  blood  througrh  the  mouth. 
Afterwards  a  violent  pain  seized  their  arms  and  legSt  which  remained  swollen 
and  very  bard,  all  spotted  as  If  with  flea  bites;  and  they  could  not  walk  on 
account  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  so  that  they  were  almost  without 
strength  and  suffered  intolerable  pains.  They  experienced  pain  also  In  the 
loins,  ptomach  and  bowels,  had  a  very  bud  cough  and  short  breath.  In 
word,  they  were  in  such  a  condition  that  the  majority  of  them  could  not  rise 
nor  move  and  could  not  even  be  raised  up  on  their  feet  without  falling  down 
In  a  swoon.  80  that  out  of  seventy-nlne,  who  composed  our  party,  thtrty-flve 
died*  and  more  than  twenty  were  on  the  point  of  death.*  The  majority  of 
these  who  remained  well  also  complained  of  slight  palns  and  short  breath.  We 
were  unable  to  And  any  remedy  for  these  maladies.  A  post-mortem  examina- 
tion was  made  of  several  to  investiîsrate  the  cause  of  their  malady. 

In  the  case  of  many,  the  interior  parts  were  found  mortified,  such  as  the 
losgaL  which  were  so  changed  that  no  natural  fluid  could  be  perceived  tn  them. 
The  q»leen  was  serous  and  swollen.  The  liver  was  'legueua^  and  spotted, 
without  Its  natural  colour.  The  vena  cava,  superior  and  inferior,  was  fllled 
with  thick  coa^lated  and  black  blood.  The  gall  was  tainted.  Nevertheless, 
many  arteries,  in  the  middle  a.s  well  as  lower  bowels,  were  found  in  very  good 
condition.  In  the  case  of  some,  incisions  with  a  razor  were  made  on  the  thigh 
Where  they  bad  purple  spotty  whence  there  leaued  a  very  black  clotted  blood. 
Tbls  Is  what  was  observed  oit  the  bodies  of  those  Infected  with  this  malady.* 

*  These  thirty-five  were  without  doubt  buried  in  the  cemetery  shown  as 
occnmring  a  little  knoll  on  Champlaln's  map  (Fig.  8).  This  knoll  Is  now  almost 
entirely  wusbed  away,  though  Its  position  Is  readily  recognisable  (Fig.  14), 

and  Its  only  remnant  is  the  slight  rise  where  the  birch  trees  stand  at  the  north 
entrance  tn  'i  reats  Cove  (Fig.  2?,).  It  was  very  probsjbly  the  expos^ure  of  the 
skeletons  of  these  victims  of  the  scurvy  by  the  washing  away  of  the  bank 
Which  gave  origin  to  the  former  name  of  the  island.  Bone  Island.  The  keeper 
4tf  the  lighthouse  tells  me  that  some  years  ego  he  dug  up  human  hones  on 
the  site  of  the  garden  near  the  north  end  of  the  island  (the  incident  mentioned 
In  Mrs.  Crownlnshleld's  "All  among  the  Lighthouses,"  compare  earlier,  page 
152),  He  thought  them  remains  of  ilie  French  .«^ettlors,  hut  suf^srests  that  they 
have  been  those  of  a  negro  said  locally  to  have  been  buried  on  the  Island 
naay  years  ago. 

'  There  appears  to  be  no  su^  word  in  French,  ancient  or  modem.  I  can 
emy  surmise  that  It  is  a  misprint  for  itgneux.  meaning  woody,  or  wood-like. 

'This  di<?faFe  was  of  course  the  scurvy,  from  which  Arctic  and  other 
upedltlons,  r>bliged  to  depend  upon  salt  food,  suffered  so  much  until  recent 
advances  in  the  regulation  of  diet  have  removed  all  danger  from  It. 
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Our  surgeons  could  not  help  sufferlnit  tbemselves  in  thè  nnw  manner  as 
the  rest  Those  who  continued  sick  were  healed  b7  Sprlnv,  which  oommenoes 

in  this  country  In  May.     Tliat  kd  us  to  believe  that  the  change  of  season 

res(oi*d  their  health,  ruthtr  than  the  remedies  prescribed. 

Duriniî  this  winter  all  our  liquors  froze,  except  the  Spanish  wine.  Cider 
was  dispensed  by  the  pound.  The  cause  of  this  last  was  that  there  were  no 
cellars  under  our  storehouse,  and  that  the  air  which  entered  by  the  craclm  was 
sharper  than  that  outside/  We  were  obliged  to  use  very  bad  water,  and  drink 
melted  snow,  as  there  ^ere  no  springs  nor  brooks:  for  it  was  not  possible  to  go 
to  the  mainland  !n  consequence  of  the  great  pieces  of  ice  drifted  by  the  tide,' 
which  Naries  thre*-  fathonis  l)et\\een  low  and  high  water.  Work  mi  the  hand 
mill  was  very  fatiguing:,  since  the  most  of  us,  <having  slept  poorly,  and  suffer- 
ing from  insufllclency  of  fUel,  which  we  could  not  obtain  on  account  of  tUs* 
ice,  had  scarcely  any  strength,  and  also  because  we  ate  only  salt  meat  and 
vegetables  during  the  winter,  which  produced  bad  blond.  The  latter  circum- 
stance Was,  In  my  opinion,  a  partial  cause  of  th^so  dreadful  rnal  idles.*  All  this 
produced  discontent  in  Si<'ur  de  Monts  and  others  of  the  pettlrnipnt. 

It  would  be  very  dldlcuit  to  ascertain  the  character  of  this  region  without 
spendlnir  &  winter  In  It;  for.  on  arrvin^  here  In  summer,  everything  is  very 
agreeable,  In  consequence  of  the  woods,  ttne  country,  and  many  varieties  of 
good  fish  which  are  found  here.  There  are  six  months  of  winter  In  this 
country. 

Here  follows  an  acoouni  of  the  customs  of  the  Indians  of  this 
region,  of  much  interest  and  valne  hut  not  connected  with  our  present 
subject.  1 

[57]  ....  Au  mots  de  Mars  ensuluant  11  vint  quelques  sauuages  qui  nous 
firent  part  de  leur  chasse  en  leur  donnant  du  pain  it  autres  choses  en 

eschange  

Nous  attendions  nos  vni^KPaux  a  la  fin  d'.\urll  lequel  estant  passé  chacun 
commença  à  auoir  mauualse  opinion,  craignant  qu'il  ne  leur  fust  arrivé 

'  Of  course  not  a  fact. 

'  Compare  earlier,  page  128. 

•  Aggravated  by  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  men,  no  doubt. 
Father  Biard.  in  hla  Relation  of  1616  {-Jesuit  Kdationê,  III..  52).  says:  — 
"  Que  de  toutes  les  gens  du  sieur  de  Uonts,  qui  premièrement  fayuernerent 
"  a  Saincte  Croix,  onie  seulement  demeurât  en  santé.  C'estoyent  les  chas^ 
"  seurs.  qui  en  gaillards  compagnons  aimoyent  mieux  la  picorée,  que  l'air  du 
"foyer;  courir  vn  estanp,  que  de  se  renuerscr  pasesseusement  dans  vn  llct,  de 
"pestrln  les  neiges  en  iU)buttant  le  gibier,  que  non  pas  de  deulser  de  Paris  & 
"  ses  rotlsseura  auprès  de  feu." 
Translation. 

*'  Of  all  sieur  de  Monts's  people  who  wintered  first  at  Sainte  Croix,  only 
"  eleven  remained  well.  These  were  a  jolly  company  of  hunters,  who  pi«ferred 

"rabbit  hunting,  to  the  air  of  the  fireside;  skating  on  the  ponds,  to  turning 

"over  lazily  in  bed;  making  snowballs  to  bring  down  the  game,  to  Sitting 
"around  the  fue  talking  about  Paris  and  its  good  cooks." 

These  eleven  doubtless  included  de  Monts,  Champlain.  and  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  party,  many  of  whom  had  come  on  the  expedition  in  seart^  of 
adventure. 
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<|tielque  fortune,  qui  fut  occasion  que  le  15.  de  May  le  sieiir  de  Uofli  deUbera 
de  ftUre  acoomoder  vne  bamue  du  port  de  15.  tonneaux,  A  vn  autre  de  7.  aftn 
de  nous  en  aller  à  la  fin  du  mois  de  luln  à  Qaspé.  chercber  des  vaisseaux  pour 
retourner  en  Trament  si  cependant  les  nostres  ne  vendent mala  Dieu  noun 
assista  ro!eux  que  nous  n"e!»nerlonF:  car  lf>  15.  do  Juin  cnsuiuunt  estans  tu 
garde  enulron  sur  les  onze  hem  es  du  ^oir,  le  l'ont  Capitaine  de  l'vn  det^  vais- 
seaux du  sieur  de  Mons  arriuu  dana  vne  chaloupe,  lequel  nous  dit  que  son 
naulre  estolt  ancré  &  six  lieues  de  nostre  ha*(68]bitatIon,  4k  fut  le  bien  venu 
«a  contentement  d'vn  chacun. 

Le  landemaln  le  vaisseau  arrlun.  &  vint  mouiller  l'uncre  proche  de  nostre 
habitation.  Le  pont  nous  fît  entendre  qu'il  tcnnit  nprt'-s  luy  vn  vaisseau  de 
S.  Mask)  app»  lé  le  S.  E8ti*.nne.  pour  nous  apporter  des  viures  &  commoditez. 

Le  17.  Uu  mois  le  sieur  de  Mona  se  délibéra  d'aller  chercher  vn  lieu  plus 
propre  pour  «habiter  &  de  meilleure  temperature  que  la  nostre:  Four  cest  effect 
U  Ht  équiper  la  barque  dedans  laquelle  11  auolt  pensé  aller  à  Oaspé. 

Translation. 

.  .  .  .  Tn  the  month  of  March  following,  some  savages  came  and  gave 
us  a  portion  of  tlieir  game  in  exchange  for  bread  and  other  things  Which  we 
gave  them. 

We  looked  for  our  vessels  at  the  end  of  April;  but,  as  this  passed  without 

their  arrival,  all  bssan  to  have  an  lU-boding,  fearing?  that  some  accident  had 
befallen  them.  For  this  reason,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  Sleur  de  Monts 
decided  to  have  a  tarque  ff  fifteen  tons  and  another  of  seven  fitted  up,  so 
that  we  might  go  at  the  end  of  the  njonth  of  June  to  Gaspé,  in  quest  of 
vessels  In  whidh  to  return  to  France,  In  case  our  own  should  not  have  arrived. 
But  God  helped  us  better  than  we  hoped;  for  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  ensuing, 
while  on  guard  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Pont  Gravé,  Captain  of  one  of 
the  vesfels  of  Sleur  de  Monts,  arriving  in  a  shallf^'P.  informed  u.s  that  his 
Jhir.  wris  anchored  sîx  leagues  from  our  settlement,  and  he  was  welcomed 
amid  the  great  Joy  of  all. 

The  next  day  the  vessel  arrived,  and  aniAored  near  our  hsJUtatton.  Pont 
Gravé  Informed  us  that  a  vessel  from  St  Malo,  called  the  St.  Estlenne,  was 
following  him,  bringing  us  provisions  and  supplies. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  the  month,  S?ieur  de  Monts  decided  to  go  in  quest 
of  a  place  better  adapted  for  an  aliedr-',  and  with  better  temperature  than 
our  own.  With  this  view,  he  had  the  barque  made  ready  in  which  he  had  pro- 
posed to  KO  to  Gaspu. 

Chapters  VII.,  VI II.,  IX.  deal  with  a  voyage  made  by  de  Mont^, 
Champlain  and  others,  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.  They  started  June  18, 
and  returned  August  2. 

{»}  VSABlTATlOy  QVI  E8T0IT  BN  L'lSlB  DE  S,  Croix  trantpwrtie  au 

CHAPITRE  X. 

T  £  sieur  de  Mon.s  s^e  délibéra  de  i  hariRer  de  lieu  &  faire  \  ne  autre  hablta- 
Hon  pour  esuiter  aux  froidures  &  mauuais  yuer  qu'auions  eu  en  I'isie 
salnete  Crotx.  K'ayant  trouué  aucun  port  qui  nous  fut  propre  pour  lors»  êt  le 
peu  de  temps  qjat  nous  auions  à  nous  loger  êt  bastir  des  maisons  a  oest  effect. 
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nous  lit  equlpper  deux  barques,  que  l'on  chargea  de  la  charpenterl»  des  niJ> 
sons  de  salncte  Croix»  pour  la  porter  au  port  Royal,  à  26  lieues  d«  1&.  où  l'on 
luffeolt  y  estrt  la  demeure  beaucoup  plu»  douce  &  tempérée.  L«  Pont  &  moy 
pnrtlî«n-><^«^  ^ym\r  y  .lîl-'r;  nr'i  ostnns  arrlu^'z  rcrchnsmes  vn  Heu  propre  pour  la 
situation  tie  iiostre  logtui'  iu  |  H**.)  &  à  l'abry  du  norouest,  que  nous  redoutions 
pour  en  auoir  esté  fort  tourmentez. 

TRAMBIiATICK. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  DxreUimg-flcxt  en  tkt  lêlané  ùf  Ht.  CVoir  tran»{tntâ  to  Port  R^it^l,  û»à  (A« 
rtQton  uhy. 

Sieur  de  Monts  determined  to  change  his  location,  arid  nmHe  another  set- 
tlement, In  order  to  avoid  the  sevpre  cold  and  the  bad  winter  which  we  had 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Croix.  As  we  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  found  any  suitable 
harbour,  and,  in  view  of  the  short  tim«  we  had  for  building  houses  in  which 
to  establieih  ourselves,  we  fitted  out  two  barques,  and  loaded  them  with  the 
framework  taken  fkom  the  houses  of  8t.  Crolz,  In  order  to  transport  It  to 
Port  Royal,  twenty-five  leagues  distant,wh«re  we  thought  the  climate  was 
much  more  temperate  and  agreeable.  Pont  Cravô  nnd  I  set  out  for  t!iat 
place;  and,  havlnR-  arrived,  we  looked  for  a  site  fa\ourab]o  for  our  residence", 
under  shelter  from  the  northwest  wind,  which  we  dreaded,  having  l)een  very 
much  harrassed  by  It. 

Sucli  is  the  history  of  de  ^fonts'  unhappy  colony  on  St.  Croix 
Island,  aK  told  in  tli r  inatter-of-fact  language  of  an  eye-witness,  the 
great  Champluin.  llierc  exists  also  anothcil  much  briefer  account, 
possibly  also  by  him,  wliich  supplies  some  additional  details,  that  in 
Le  Mercure  François  for  1608  (il.  2d4-295),  which  reads  as  follows:— 

Le  septiesme  de  Mars  I  an  1604.  le  sleur  de  Monts  partit  auec  deux  nauires 
du  Haure  de  Grace,  pour  y  commencer  ladite  liabltatton.  ft  y  demeurer  en 
Hyuer.  Arrivé  qu'il  y  fut  après  auolr  eu  plusieurs  tourmentes  sur  mer,  11 

âre?!;a  .«la  premiere  habitation  en  la  rtulere  de  Canada,  dans  l'isle  de  S.  Crotz* 
où  11  l>lt  vn  fort  fiu'il  ^^arnil  do  canon.  &  de  plupleurs  bastinients  de  charpen- 
tf-ric:  11  y  pn  aucuns  qui  se  cabanncriMU  la  jnode  dCH  SaunaRfPs:  Bref  ils  de«- 
frichereut  l'isle,  reco^eurent  quelques  lieux  és  enuirona,  où  ils  semèrent  des 
grains,  ft  mirent  le  meilleur  ordre  qu'ils  peurent  pour  y  hyuemer:  entendant 
que  le  steur  de  Foftrlncourt  aul  Tauolt  accompagné  en  ce  voyage,  s*en  retourna 
en  France  auec  les  deux  nauires,  qui  emportèrent  plusieors  balles  de  Gaston 
Se  autres  marchandises  de  pelletrie. 

L'IIyuer  venir,  qui  est  tres-rlgoureux  en  ce  pays-làl,  ces  nouucaux  habl- 
tans  en  lecêinent  de  g^randes  incommodités,  premièrement  de  bois,  &  d'eau 
douce,  n'ayaiis  qu'vn  seul  bateau  pour  passer  la  grande  riuiere  ft  en  aller 
quérir,  car  leur  barque  n'estolt  raccommodée:  puis  ce  fut  pitié  pour  lea  gelées 
ft  neiges^  qui  y  furent  si  grandes»  que  le  cidre  gda  dans  lea  tonneaux,  ft  I* 
vin  ne  s'y  dlstribuolt  plus  que  par  certains  lours  de  la  sepmalne:  plusieurs 
qui  beur«^nt  dp  l'eau  de  neigre  deuindrent  inrontincnt  malade-^  dp  maladies 
incogneuës  en  l'Europe,  pnrf'îlles  à  celle.<?  qxi'eurent  ceux  qui  y  accompagnè- 
rent autresfois  lacques  Quartier:  Lies  Ïambes  leur  deuenoient  premièrement 

grosses  ft  enflées,  les  nerfs  retires  ft  noircis,  puis  la  maladie  leur  montolt  aux 
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hancheF.  culsfep,  ef-paulee,  aux  brns  &  au  col;  la  bouche  leur  d«uenolt  si 
Infecte  d'vne  chair  pourrie  laquelle  y  £urabondoit  &  renaissoit  du  iour  au 
lendeiMdn  quand  on  la  peiMOit  «nlauer»  qu'en  peu  de  tenps  trente^sAx  en 
moururent:  11  y  en  eut  quarante  ou  enuiron  leequela  en  suerlrent  quand  le 
Printemps  fut  reu€nu. 

L'Hyuer  passé,  le  nlrur  des  Monts  fit  equlpper  la  barque  pour  aller  des- 
couurir  nouuelles  tenes  oû  l'habitation  peust  estre  plus  saine  qu'il  S.  Croix: 
il  costoya  plusieurs  pays  lusques  à  Malebarre.  mais  n'ayant  trouuô  le  lieu 
propre  U  s'en  reuint  à  sa  premiere  liabltatlon»  attendant  quelque  nautre  pours 
tfm  retourner  en  France.  Comme  11  estolt  en  ces  termes,  arrlua  le  sieur  du 
Pont-GrauC'  de  llonfleur  aufc  vne  compagnie  de  quelques  quarante  homme» 
pour  le  secourir:  Geste  venuë  fit  qu'ils  afîul!=t«»rent  ensemble  d'aller  faire  la 
demeure  à  vn  Port  que  le  sieur  de  PoUrlncourt  auolt  demandé  audit  sieur  de 
Monts  pour  y  haJbiter  à  xeur  ictour;  &.  l'auoil  appeiIO  le  Port^Koyui,  qui  est 
dans  la  Baye  Françoise. 

Ceste  resolution  prise,  chacun  desfaict  son  logis:  on  transporte  tout  à  la 
aouuelle  habitation. 

Trakslatiok. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March  in  the  year  1604,  Sieur  de  Monts  set  out  with 
two  vessels  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  commence  there  the  aforementioned 
settlement,  and  to  winter  there  Baving  arrived  there  after  esperlendng 

several  storms  at  eea,  he  established  bis  first  settlement  la  the  river  of 
Canada  '  on  tlie  Isle  St.  Croîx,  where  he  built  a  fort  which  he  provlrled  with 
cannon,  and  with  several  framed  l)Ull(iing'P.  Some  cnnptructcd  huts  for  them- 
selves after  the  Indian  manner.  In  short,  the;kr  cleared  the  island,  explored 
several  places  in  its  neigbbourbood,  where  they  sowed  seeda,  and  placed 
everything  In  the  best  order  they  could  for  passing  the  winter.  Ueanwhlle 
the  Sleur  de  Poutrincourt  who  had  accompanied  him  in  tbis  voyage,  returned 
to  France  with  the  two  shIps  wbich  carried  several  bales  of  beaver  and  other 
kinds  of  fur. 

The  winter,  which  is  very  .severe  in  that  country,  having  set  in,  these  new 
settters  suffered  great  hardships,  especially  for  want  of  wood  and  fresh 
water,  as  they  had  but  a  single  boat  for  passing  the  great  river  in  search  of 
these  things,  for  their  barque  wss  not  in  repair.  Then  It  was  pitiful*  for  the 

Ice  and  snow  were  so  great  there  that  the  cider  froze  In  the  casks,  and  the 
wine  was  served  only  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  Many  who  drank  of  the 
snow  water  fell  suddenly  ill  of  diseases  unknown  in  Europe,  similar  to  tho.se 
%'hich  they  had  who  formerly  accompanied  Jacques  Cartier.  First  their  legs 
becama  thick  and  swollen,  the  muscles  shrunken  and  black;  then  the  disease 
erept  tip  to  the  hips,  thighs  and  shoulders,  to  ths  arms  and  neck;  their  mouths 
became  so  charged  with  rotten  flesh  which  spread  all  over  and  grew  afresh 
between  night  and  morning  when  it  was  sought  to  remove  it,  that  in  a  short 
time  thirty -six  of  them  died  of  it.  There  were  about  forty  men  who  were 
cured  of  it  when  Spring  returned. 

Tba  winter  being  over,  Sieur  de  Monts  fitted  oat  the  barque  to  go  to  seifc 
new  lands  where  a  setuement  would  be  more  healthful  than  at  St.  Croîs. 

'  This  Is  an  expression  I  do  not  understand,  fur  the  "  River  of  Canada  " 
*M  tha  St.  Lawrance.  Cbaanplatn  could  hardly  have  made  such  a  mistake^ 
which  Is  evidence  against  Ms  authorship  of  this  account 
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He  coasted  past  several  countrie»  as  far  as  Malebarre,  but  not  finding  a  fit* 
ting  place,  he  returned  to  hie  first  eettlemmt  espectlni;  tome  ^Ip  tn  irtUoh 
to  return  to  France.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  position,  the  Sieur  ût  Pont-Qrsvè 

of  Honfleur,  with  a  company  of  some  forty  men,  arrived  to  aid  him.    On  hlf 

arrival  they  ronsU'-ori  <!  toçethor.  This  decided  them  to  settle  at  a  Port  which 
the  Sleur  de  Pontiincouit  had  asked  of  the  said  Sicur  de  Monts  to  settle  on 
tola  return;  he  had  called  it  Port  Royal,  and  it  is  in  the  Baye  Française  [Bay 
Of  Fundy]. 

Thl»  determined  upon,  each  one  took  down  his  houee,  and  all  were  trans- 
ported to  the  new  ecttleir.ent. 

There  is,  happily,  yet  another  oontemporary  account  of  these 
events^  that  by  the  histonau  Lescarbot,  who,  though  not  himself  a 
witness  of  them,  spent  two  winters  at  P<Nrt  Royal,  1606-1608,  with 
many  of  those,  including  Champlain,  who  had  been  at  St.  GroU 
Island  with  de  Monts,  Doubtless  the  events  of  that  first  winter  were 
often  discussed  around  the  fires  at  Port  Royal  during  the  long  winter 
etrenings,  and  Lescarbot's  ready  note-book  must  have  been  often  in 
use.  Lescarbofs  narrative  shows  more  livdiness  and  imagination 
than  Champlain's,  and  contains  many  facts  not  in  the  tatter's  works. 
The  parts  relating  to  our  present  subject,  as  given  in  the  1612  edition 
of  his  History,  read  thus:^ — 

CHAP,  iin. 


[460]  .  .  .  Ilz  vindrent  ...  en  vne  f^rande  riviere  (qui  est  proprement  mer) 
où  Hz  rarrperent  en  vre  petite  ile  «tlze  au  milieu  de  o^ttr  riviere,  que  ledit 
sieur  Champloin  avoit  emf-  recorioitre.  Et  ia  voyant  forte  de  nature.  [461]  A 
de  facile  garde.  Joint  que  la  saison  commençoit  à  se  passer,  &  partant  falloit 
penser  de  se  loger,  sans  plus  c  ourir,  ils  résolurent  «de  s'y  arrêter.  le  ne  veux 
point  rechercher  curieusement  les  raisons  des  vns  A  des  mutres  sur  ta  reso- 
lution de  cette  denieuv,  mais  je  seray  toujours  d'avis  ^ue  QuiconQue  va  en  'vn 
pals  pour  poPFedtr  la  tcîre  ne  s'nrrfte  point  aux  lies  pour  y  estre  prisonnier. 

Car  avont  toute.i  i'hc»ses  il  faut  se  proposer  la  culture  d'icelle  t^rro  Et  je 
demanderois  volontiers  comme  on  la  cultluera  s'il  fiiui  à  toute  ht;ure.  matin, 
midi  ft  soir  passer  avec  grand'pelne  vn  large  trajet  d'eau  pour  aller  aux 
choses  qu'on  reauiert  de  la  terre  ferme?  Et  si  on  craint  rennemi,  comment  se 
sauvera  celui  qui  sera  au  labourage  ou  ailleurs  en  affaires  nécessaires,  estant 
poursuivi?  rar  on  ne  tro\jve  point  toujours  de  bateau  à  point  nommé,  ni  deux 
hommes  pour  le  conduire.  D'ailleurs  notre  vie  ayant  besoin  de  plusieurs  com- 
modités, vne  lie  n'e&t  pas  propre  pour  commencer  l'établissement  d'vne  colooie 
s'U  n'y  a  des  courans  d'eau  douce  pour  le  boire,  &  le  menace»  ce  qui  n'est 
point  en  des  petites  Iles.  Il  faut  du  bols  pour  Is  chauffage:  ce  qui  n'y  est 
]  -Tit  semblablement.  Mais  sur  tout  il  faut  avoir  les  abris  des  mauvais  vents. 
&  des  froidures:  ce  qui  e«;t  difficile  de  tiouver  en  vn  petit  espace  environné 
d'eau  de  toutes  parts.   Neantmoins  la  compagnie  s'arrêta  là  au  milieu  d'vne 

^  The  following  passages  from  Lescarbot  agree  in  ail  essentials  with  the 

1612  edition,  as  kindly  corrected  for  rre  by  Mr.  Paltslts  :  but  they  difter  in 
some  details  of  typography  which  could  not  be  exactly  rendered  by  tbe 
modern  type. 
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rivierp  laipe  f  ù  le  vent  de  Xort  &  de  Norouëst  bat  ft  plaisir.  Er  d'autant 
qu'à  deux  iteuës  au  dessus  il  y  a  des  ruisseaux  qui  viennent  comme  en  croix 
s«  dédwr[462]ger  dans  ce  iKtg*  bras  de  mer,  cette  tie  de  la  retraite  des  Fran-» 
cols  fat  appelée  SAiifcni  Cmnx.  à  vlnct-doq  Ueaës  plus  loin  <|tte  le  E^rt-RoyaL 
Or  ce-pendant  qu'on  commencera  &  couper  &  abbatre  les  'Cèdres  &  autres 
arbres  de  Indftp  lie  pour  faire  les  bâtiments  nécessaires,  retournons  dhercher 
Maistre  NirtJlas  Aubrl,  perdu  dans  les  bois,  lequel  on  tient  pour  mort  il 
y  a  long  temps. 

Comme  on  estolt  après  à  deserter  l'Ile»  le  sieur  Champ-doré  fut  r'mvoyé 
k  la  Baye  Saincte  Marie  avec  vn  maitre  de  mines  qu'on  y  avolt  mené  pour 
tirer  de  la  mine  d'argent  &  de  fer:  ce  qu'ilz  firent  

[463]  .  .  .  .  I>e  pauvre  Aubri  ....  estolt  merveilleus?ement  exténué, 
comme  un  peut  penaer.  On  lut  bailla  à  manger  par  mesure,  &  le  remena-ou 
vers  le  troupe  à  l'ile  Saincte  Croix,  dont  chacun  receut  vne  incroyable  joye 
(ft  consolation,  A  particulièrement  le  sieur  de  Monts,  ft  qui  cela  touobolt  plus 
qu'A  tout  autre. 


(406]  Or  après  qu'on  Teut  fétoyé  A  séjourné  encore  par  quelque  temps  à 
ordonner  les  affaires,  &  reconoitre  la  terre  des  environs  l'Ile  Saincte  Croix, 
on  parla  de  r'envoyer  les  navires  en  France  avant  l'hlvet.  &  à  tant  se  dis- 
posèrent au  r*»tour  ceux  qui  n'ostolent  alUz  là  pour  hiverner.  Ce-pendant  le.^ 
Sauvagres  de  tous  les  environs  venoient  pour  voir  If  train  des  François.  &  se 
rtngeoient  volontiers  auprès  d'eux:  mêmes  en  certains  differens  faisoient  le 
Sieur  de  Monts  Juge  de  leurs  débats,  qui  est  vn  commencement  de  sujectlon 
volontaire,  d'où  on  peut  concevoir  vne  espérance  que  ces  peuples  se  rangeront 
bien  tôt  fi  nôtre  fa^on  de  vivre. 

[ir.T]  i:iiti  >  autr»  s  rhoKcs  survenues  avant  le  partemcnt  desdits  navires, 
avint  vn  jour  qu  vn  Sauvage  nommé  Hituani  trouvant  bonne  la  cuisine  dudlt 
sieur  de  Mont?,  s'y  estoit  arrC-tC*.  &  y  rendoit  quelque  service:  &  neantrnoins 
faisolt  l'amour  ft  vne  fllle  pour  l'avoir  en  mariage,  laquelle  ne  pouvant  avoir 
de  gré  A  du  couFentement  du  rere,  U  la  ravit,  êt  la  print  pour  femme.  LA 
deceus  ifitsîe  queielle.  Et  en  En  la  fllle  Jul  est  enlevée,  Jk  retourne  avec 
Fon  perf-  \'n  grand  débat  s*>  preparoit,  n'eust  est/^  qui  nîtunni  s'estant  plaint 
de  cette  injur:*  audit  sieur  de  Monts,  les  autres  vlndrent  défendre  leur  cause, 
dlsans.  A.  s<:avoir  le  pere  assisté  de  ses  amis,  qu'il  ne  voulolt  point  bailler 
sa  fllle  &  vn  homme  qui  n'eust  quelque  Industrie  pour  nourrir  elle  ft  les 
enfants  qui  provlendrolent  du  marloffe:  Que  quant  ft  lui  11  ne  voyolt  point 
qu'il  s«.eut  rien  faire:  Qu'il  s'amusoit  ft.  la  cuisine  de  lui  sieur  de  Monts. 
A-  ne  siV.\ert,-oit  point  j\  chasser.  Somme  qu'il  n'aurolt  point  l.i  fille,  & 
devoit  se  contenter  de  ce  qui  s  estoit  passé.  L.edit  sieur  de  Mo  its  ici  ayant 
ouys  il  leur  remontra  qu'il  ne  le  detenoit  i)oint,  &  qu'il  estoit  gentil  garçon, 
ft  qu'il  irolt  ft  la  chasse  pour  donner  preuve  de  ce  qu'il  sgavolt  faire.  Mats 
pour  tout  cela,  si  ne  voulurent-ils  point  lui  rendre  la  fllle  qu'il  n'eust  montré 
par  effet  ce  »|ue  ledit  sieur  de  Monts  promettolt.  Dref  il  va  à  l:i  chasse 
.  (du  poisson)  pient  force  saumons:  La  fllle  lut  '*sr  rt^Tiduë,  &  le  If r;(lomain 
11  vint  revêtu  d'vn  beau  manteau  de  castors  tout  neuf  bien  orné  de  Atatachias, 
au  Fort  qu'on  [468]  con^mençolt  ft  battr  pour  les  François,  amenant  sa  femme 
quant  A  lui,  comme  triomphant  ft  victorieux,  l'ayant  galgnée  de  bonne 
guerre:  laquelle  il  a  toujours  depuis  fort  aimée  par  dessus  la  coutume  des 
autres  Sauvages:  donnant  ft  entendre  que  ce  qu'on  acquiert  avec  peine  on 
le  doit  bien  chérir. 
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[468,  i.e.,  469]  DcÊcriptum  de  l'Ut  SameU  Croi*:  EnUrpritc  du  tieur  de  Mwtt 
éifhUe,  é  ftmentttt  :  et  ftneemtH  d'envtet.  B9i9W  «to  •îciir  «b  Pùtariimmi 
m  Frme§  ' 

CHAP.  V. 

DEVANT  que  parler  du  retour  dea  navires  en  Fkance.  11  nous  faut  dire  vu 
l'Ile  de  ealncte  Croix  eet  difficile  à  trouver  A  qui  n'y  a  esté.  Car  11  7  ft 
tant  d'iles  &  de  grandes  îiaycs  h  pnsfcr  devant  qu'on  y  soit,  que  i* 
m'etunne  conin^.c  on  avolt  pénétré  si  avant  pour  l'aller  trouver.  71  y  a 
trois  ou  quatre  montagnes  emlnentes  par  dessus  les  autres  aux  côtez  ; 
mais  de  ta  part  du  Nort  d'où  descend  la  riviere,  il  n'y  «n  a  sinon  vue  polstnf 
elolsnée  de  plus  de  deux  lieuës.  Les  bois  de  la  terre  ferme  sont  t>eaiix  à 
relevés  par  admlrBitlOB  4b  les  hertwces  sembïablenient  Jl  y  a  des  rali- 
seaîix  d'enn  douro  tre?!-nfrreablf s  vis  à-v!s  de  l'Ile.  of>  pluslerirs  dos  pen?  tîa 
slonr  d''  Monts  faisolent  leur  menag'e,  &  y  avoient  cab-nrh'.  (juant  "i  la  nature 
de  la  terre,  elle  est  tresbonne  et  heureuaemeut  abondante.  Car  ledit  sieur  de 
Monts  7  ayant  fait  cultiver  quelque  quartier  de  terre.  A  Icelui  ensemenoi  de 
seffle  (le  n'y  ay  point  veu  du  froment),  II  n'eut  moyen  d'attendre  la  maturité 
d'ieelui.  pour  le  recueillir:  A  neantroolns  le  grain  tombé  a  8ur[470Icreo  ft 

rejf^ttô  s!  merveilleusement,  que  deux  ans  après  nous  en  recueillîmes  d'aussi 
lje:\u,  pros,  &  pesant  «lu'il  y  en  nit  point  en  France,  que  la  tene  avoit  produit 
ua.iis  cuUure:  &  de  present  il  continué  â.  repullttler  tous  leg  an9.  Ijadite  ile  to 
environ  demi  UeuC  de  tour,  &  au  bout  du  ooté  de  la  mer  U  y  &  va  tertrcb  ft 
comme  vue  ilot  séparé  oû  estolt  placé  le  canon  dudlt  sieur  de  IConts,  A  li 
aussi  est  la  petite  «diappelle  batle  à  la  Sauvage.  An  pied  d'icelle  il  y  a  d«f 
moules  tant  que  c'est  merveilles,  le^uelles  on  peut  amasser  de  basse  mer. 
mois  elie'5  ^"l'it  jctites.  le  r r*  v  ano  le:;  i;ens  dudlt  sieur  de  Monts  n-^  «r"n',i^'>- 
rent  point  à,  prend: u  les  plus  grosses,  &  n'y  laissèrent  que  la  semence  & 
menuë  generation.  Or  quant  à  ce  qui  est  de  l'exerdae  occupation  de  na 
François,  durant  le  temps  qu'ils  ont  esté  ld«  nous  le  toudberons  sommaire- 
ment après  que  nous  aurons  reconduit  les  navires  en  France. 

.  .  .  .  I.ps  navires  du  Ffeur  de  :Mnnts  retournans  en  France,  [471]  l'î 
volIA.  demeuré-  en  vn  tjistc  lieu  avec  vn  bateau  &  vne  barque  tant  seulement. 
£472]  ....  Le  sieur  de  Foutrincourt  avoit  fait  le  voyage  par  delà  avec 
quelques  hommes  de  mise,  non  pour  y  blvemer*  mais  comme  pour  y  aller 
marquer  son  logis,  A  reconoltre  vne  terre  qui  lui  fust  agréable.  Ce  qu*a7*nt 
fait.  II  n'avolt  besoin  d'y  eejoumer  plUS  long  temps.  Par  ainsi  les  navires 
cstnns  prêts  à  partir  pour  le  retour,  il  se  mit  A  ceux  de  sa  compagnie  dedans 
l'vn  d  ictiux  

[474J  ....  ayant  le  dit  sieur  de  Poutrincourt  laissé  ses  armes  &  muni- 
tions de  guerre  en  l'Île  saincte  Croix  en  la  garde  dudlt  sieur  de  Monts,  comme 
vn  arre  A  gage  de  la  bonne  volonté  qu'il  avolt  d'y  retourner,  .... 

[475]  BatinHv»  d«  Vite  Saincte  Croitt  :  Incommodittg  ia  FrmtoU  «««Kl  KtÊ  : 
Maladie»  inameuëê  

CHAP  VL 

PENDANT  la  navigaUon  susdite  le  sieur  de  Monts  falaoit  travailler  à  son 
Fort  lequel  il  avoit  assis  au  bout  de  l'Ile  à  l'opposlte  du  Heu  où  noos 
avons  dit  qu'il  avoit  log-é  Pon  canon.    C*»  nui  e^to't  pr!Kb<mrr;i^nt  cnrpi- 
deré,  a  fin  do  tenir  toute  la  riviere  sujete  en  liaut  &  en  bas.    Mais  li  J 
avoit  vn  mai  que  ledit  Fort  tstoit  du  côté  du  Nort,  &  sans  [476J  aucun  abri. 
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fors  que  Afs  arbres  qui  estoient  sur  la  rive  de  Tile,  lesquels  tout  a  l'envlron  11 
«voit  defei  du  d'abattre.  Et  hors  icelui  Fort  il  y  avolt  le  logis  des  Suisses 
srand  &  ample.  &  autres  petits  représentant  comme  vn  CattS^bours.  Quel- 
Ques-viui  rettoient  cabannAi  en  1*  terre  ferme  près  le  mlMeaiL  liais  dans 
le  Fort  estolent  le  logis  dudit  sieur  de  Monts  fait  d'irne  belle  ft  artiflcielle 
charpenterle,  avec  la  bannière  de  France  au  dessus.  D'vne  autre  part  estolt 
le  magazin,  où  reposoit  le  salut  &  la  vie  d  vn  chacun,  fait  scmblablonieut  de 
belle  charpenterle,  &  couvert  de  bardeaux.  Kt  vis  à.  vis  du  magazin  estolent 
les  logis  ft  maisons  des  sieurs  d'Orville,  Chanpleln,  Champ-doré,  ft  autres 
notables  personages.  A  l'opposlte  dulogis  dudit  sieur  de  Monts  estolt  vne  gai- 
lerle  couverte  pour  rezerdce  soit  du  Jeu  ou  dtB  ouvriers  en  temps  de  pluie. 
Et  entre  ledit  Fort  &  la  Plateforme  oû  estolt  le  canon,  tout  estolt  rempli  de 
Jardinages,  à  quoy  chacun  s'exerçolt  de  graieté  de  cœur.  Tout  l'automne  se 
passa  à.  ceci:  &  ne  fut  pas  mal  allé  de  s'estre  logé  &  avoir  défriché  l'Ile  avant 
l'hiver,  tandis  que  parde^a  on  fsisolt  courir  les  Isvrete  sous  le  nom  de  maître 
Guillaume,  farcis  de  toutes  sortes  de  nouvelles  :  par  lesquels  entre  autres 
choses  ce  pronostlaueur  dis<rit  que  le  sieur  ds  Monts  arracholt  des  épines  en 

Canada.  Et  quand  tout  est  bîen  considéré»,  r'crt  bipn  vrayment  arracher  des 
épines  que  de  faire  de  lolJes  entreprises  remplies  de  fatigues  «S:  perils  con- 
tinuels, de  soins,  d'angoisse,  &  d'intommoditez.  Mais  ia  vertu  &  le  cou[477J- 
rsge  qui  don:pte  toutes  ces  choses  fait  que  ces  épines  no  sont  qu'oeillets  ft 
roses  &  ceux  qui  se  resolvent  à  ces  actions  héroïques  pour  se  rendre  recom- 
mandsliles  à  la  mémoire  des  hommes,  &  ferment  les  yeux  aux  plaisirs  des 
douillets  qui  ne  sont  bons  qu'à  garder  la  chambre. 

Les  choses  plus  nécessaires  estant  faite?,  &  le  pere  grisa  t  t,  c'est  il  dire 
l'hiver,  estant  venu,  force  fut  de  garder  la  maison,  &  vivre  vn  chacun  chtz 
8oy.  Durant  lequel  temps  nos  gens  eurent  trots  Incommodités  principales  en 
cette  ile.  à-soavoir  faute  de  bols  (car  ce  qui  estolt  en  ladite  ile  avolt  servi 
aux  batlmens)  faut  d'eau  douce,  ft  le  guet  qu'on  faisolt  de  nuit  craignant 
quelque  surprise  des  Sauvages  qui  estolent  cabanês  au  pied  de  ladite  ile,  ou 
autre  enr.cmî.  ^nr  !a  malediction  &  rarre  de  bonif^nnp  rl^  «^r'^t!'^n*^  c^t  telle, 
qu'il  se  fo^ut  plus  donner  gaxdu  d'eux,  que  des  peuples  intldeie^.  Chose  que 
le  dis  &  regret:  mais  â  la  mienne  votonte  que  le  fusse  menteur  en  ce  regard, 
ft  que  le  sujet  de  le  dire  fust  ôté.  Or  quand  il  fallott  avoir  de  l'eau  ou  du 
bois  on  estolt  contraint  de  passer  la  riviere  qui  est  plus  de  trois  fois  aussi 
large  que  la  Seine  de  chacun  côté.  C'estoit  ohose  pénible  &  de  longue  haleine. 
De  port  qu'il  falloit  retenir  le  bateau  bien  souvent  vn  jour  devant  que  le  pou- 
voir obtenir.  Lû-dessus  les  froidures  &  neges  arrivent  &  la  gelée  si  forte  que 
le  cidre  estolt  glacé  dans  les  tonneaux,  &  falloit  à  chacun  bailler  sa  mesure 
au  poids.  Quant  au  vin  il  n*estolt  distribué  que  par  certains  jours  de  la 
semaine.  Plusieurs  pareirveox  buvoient  de  Vécu  de  nege.  ssns  pr«n[4781dre  le 
peine  de  passer  la  riviere.  Bref  voici  des  maladies  Inconéttës  semblables  & 
celles  que  le  Cnpltalne  Tacquea  Quartier  nous  a  reprenentées  rî-dessus,  lea- 
queiies  pour  cette  cause  ie  ne  decriray  pas.  pour  ne  faire  vne  repetition  vaine. 
De  remède  il  ne  s'en  trouvoit  point.  Tandis  les  pauvres  malades  languis- 
saient, se  comsommans  peu  k  peu,  n'ayans  aucune  douceur  comme  de  laictage 
eu  bcmtUie,  pour  sustenter  cet  estomsdi  nui  ne  pouvolt  recevoir  les  viandes 
solides,  à-cause  de  l'empêchement  d'vne  chair  pourrie  qui  croissoit  ft  SUrabon* 
doit  dans  la  bouche  quand  on  le  pensolt  enlever  elle  rcnaissolt  du  Jour  au 
lendemain  plus  abondamment  que  devant.  Quant  îl  l'Arbre  Anmilda  duquel 
ledit  Quartier  fait  mention,  les  Sauvages  de  ces  terres  n«  le  conoissent  point. 
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Si  bien  que  t'estolt  grrande  pitié  de  voir  tout  le  monde  en  langueur,  excepté- 
bien  peu,  les  pauvres  malades  mourir  tous  vifs  sans  pouvoir  estre  secourus. 
De  cette  maladie  tl  y  en  mourut  trente^aiz.  &  eutres  trente^six,  ou  qnaranteb 
Qul  en  «atolent  touchei  luerlrent  à  t'aide  du  printempa  al-tot  qu'il  fuet  venu. 
Mala  la  aaUon  de  mortalité  en  Icelle  maladie  sont  la  fin  de  lanvier.  le  mois 

d(?  Février  .S:  Mars,  auxquels  meurent  ordinairement  le«5  malades  chacun  k 
son  rang  selon  qu'ils  ont  commencé  de  bonne  heure  à  estre  indisposez  :  de 
manière  que  celui  qui  commencera  sa  maladie  en  Février  &  Mars  pourra 
échapper:  maie  qui  ee  bâtera  trop»  A  voudra  ae  mettre  au  Uct  en  Décembre  A 
lanvler  11  eera  en  danger  de  mouHr  en  Février,  Mare»  ou  au  commencement 
[479]  d'Avril,  lequel  tempa  paaaé  11  eat  en  espérance  A  comme  en  aaseuranee 
de  salut. 


LA  saison  dure  estant  passée,  le  sieur  de  Monts,  ennulé  de  cette  triste 
demeure  de  fialncte  Crolx^  délibéra  de  chercher  vn  autre  port  en  pate 
plus  chaud  A  plus  au  Su  :  >  .  .  . 


14S9]  ....  Et  à-lanl  l<-dii  i^ieui  de  Monts  fit  appareiiler  pour  retour- 
ner à  saJncte  Croix,  où  II  avoit  laissé  vn  bon  nombre  de  ses  gens  encore 
Infirmes  de  la  secousse  des  maladies  hivernales,  de  la  santé  desquels  il  estdt 
soucieux.  .... 

[601]  Arrivée  iu  êieur  du  Pont  à  Vile  tsiacte  Crois:  tfaftitolîea  irantltrâ  «a 
Port  »ov9t:  .... 

CHAP.  VllI. 

LA  saison  du  printemps  passée  au  voyage  des  Armouehiquols,  le  sieur  de 
Monts  attendit  à  Saincte  Croix  le  temps  qu'il  avolt  convenu:  dans 
lequel  s'il  n'avoît  nouvHIes  de  France  il  poiirrolt  partir  &  venir  cher- 
cher (iuf  l«!ue  \als8eau  de  ceux  qui  viennent  à  la  Terreneuve  pour  la 
pêcherie  du  poisson,  à  fin  de  repasser  en  France  dans  icelul  avec  sa 
trouppe,  s'il  eatolt  possible.  Ces  temps  déa-Ja  estolt  expiré,  &  estolent  prêts 
à  faire  voile,  n'attendans  plus  aucun  secours  ni  rafraichlssemens,  quand 
voici  arriver  le  aleur  du  Pont*  surnommé  Gravé,  demeurant  é.  Honfieur.  avec 
vne  compagnie  de  (|uclques  quarante  hommes,  pour  relever  de  sentinelle 
ledit  sieur  de  Monts  &  sa  troupe.  Ce  fut  au  grand  contentement  d'vn  chacun, 
comme  l'on  peut  penser:  &  canonnades  ne  manqueient  à  l'abord,  selon  la 
coutume,  ni  Téclat  des  trompetes.  L<edit  sieur  du  [:>02]  Pont  ne  scacbant 
encore  l'état  de  nos  François,  pensolt  trouver  lA  vne  demeure  bira  asaeurée, 
A  ses  logemens  prêts:  mais  attendu  les  accidens  de  la  maladie  étrange  dont 
nous  avons  parlé,  il  fut  avisé  de  chnniror  le  lieu.  Le  sieur  de  Monts  eust  bien 
désiré  qtie  l'habitation  nouvelle  eust  esté  comme  par  les  quarante  degrez  sça- 
voir  à  six  degrez  plus  uu  Midi  que  le  lieu  de  Saincte  Croix:  mais  après  avoir 
veu  la  côte  Jusques  à  Malebarre.  &  avec  beaucoup  de  peines,  sans  trouver  ce 
qu*ll  deslrolt.  on  délibéra  d'aller  au  Port  Royal  faire  la  demeure,  attendant 
qu'il  y  eust  moyen  de  faire  plus  ample  découverte.  Ainsi  v<rtla  chacun  em» 
besolgné  a  trousser  son  pacquet:  on  démolit  ce  qu'on  avolt  batl  avec  mille 
travaux,  hors-mls  le  mcgazin.  qui  estolt  vne  picre  trop  prande  a  transporter. 
&  en  cx<  cution  de  ceci  plusieurs  voyages  se  font.  Tout  estant  arrivé  au 
Port-Royal.  .... 
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TPANSLATIOK. 

Ihtvription  if     ....     Ule  HawtU  CroLr  DUfuttê  ûmmg  1h$ 

Jndian$  rtffrred  to  1k€  ëeeiêUn»  of  Sieur  de  Uoni$  

CHAPTER  nil. 

....  they  came  ....  into  a  inrge  river,  (which  is  properly  a  part  of 
the  sea),  where  they  encamped  on  a  JitUe  leland  In  the  middle  of  the  river 
which  the  aald  Slear  de  Champlaln  had  been  to  reconnoitre*  And  seeing  it 
natnrally  witrcng  and  easy  of  defense,  besides  the  season  was  sllpplns  away 
so  that  It  was  time  to  think  of  lodging:  thempclveî»,  without  çolng^  farther  they 
resolved  to  Ptop  th^re.  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  various 
reasons  for  the  decision  as  to  liiis  dwelling,  but  I  shall  always  be  of  the 
opinion  that  whosever  goes  to  a  country  to  take  possession  of  It  should  not 
make  themselves  prisoners  upon  islands.*  ' 

For,  before  everything  else,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  must  be  regarded. 
And  I  would  fain  ask  how  one  will  cultivate  It  If  he  mu^^t  at  all  hours,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night,  cross  with  much  trouble  a  lar-e  passagre  of  water  to  go 
for  the  things  one  requires  from  tlie  muinland.  And  If  one  fears  t*he  enemy, 
how  win  he  be  saved  if  working  In  the  fl^ds  or  at  other  necessary  work  he 
Is  pursued?  For  one  does  not  always  Und  a  beat  In  time  of  need  nor  two  men 
ready  to  manage  it.  Further,  our  life  having  need  of  many  comforts,  an 
island  is  not  g'ood  for  coiTinif ncingr  a  colony  if  there  is  not  running  fresh  water 
for  drinking  and  household  neeUi^,  something  which  Is.  not  found  in  little 
islands.  Wood  is  needed  for  fuel.  AVhich  likewise  Is  not  there.  But  above 
everything  there  Is  needed  protection  from  the  violent  winds  and  the  oeld, 
which  it  is  hard  to  And  on  a  little  Island  totally  surrounded  "by  water.*  Never* 

*  This  seems  to  imply  that  Chaniplain  discovered  the  island  when  unac- 
companied by  de  Monts.  This  ts  more  explicitly  stated  by  Charlevoix  in  his 
History  of  New  France  (Shea's  Translation,  I.,  262),  where  he  UHia  of  Oham- 
plaln  exploring  the  coast  in  a  i^loop  and  pushing  on  to  the  Island,  where, 

"  M.  de  ^îonts  arriving  «oon  after."  etc.  Charlevoix  In  1744,  as  his  references 
Fhow,  had  no  >ourte  of  information  on  this  subject  not  open  to  u»  now,  so 
that  bis  statement  doubtless  rests  upon  this  passage  in  Lescarbot.  The  entire 
narrative  of  Champlaln  shows,  however,  that  he  and  de  Monts  were  together 
on  this  voyage,  and  It  Lescarbot  really  means  that  Champlaln  discovered  the 
island,  it  must  be  that  he  found  it  while  exploring  in  the  small  boat  while  de 
Monts  In  the  barque  was  exploring  some  other  part  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, perhaps  the  Magap-uadavir  or  other  part  of  Paï<samaquoddy  Bay. 
In  this  connection  the  Indian  legends  given  on  a  later  page  (page  189)  may  be 
noted:  it  is  possible  that  de  Monts  was  erecting  a  cross  at  the  mouth  of  the 
MagBgoadavIc,  while  Champlaln,  to  save  time,  explored  beyond  in  the  smaller 
boat,  and  found  this  river  and  island. 

•  This  idea  is  also  expressed  by  Sir  "William  Alexander  in  his  "  Encourage- 
ment to  rolonies,"  1624,  when  he  says,  referring  to  thi«  settlement, — "in  the 
end  finding  that  a  little  lie  was  but  a  kind  of  large  prison." 

'  These  arguments  against  settling  on  islands  are  sound,  but  how  much 
eaaler  it  Is  to  be  wise  after  than  before  the  event  !  It  Is  reasonably  certain 
that  had  lescarbot  been  with  de  Monts  m  1C04,  he  too  would  have  been  con> 
vineed  from  tlie  data  at  his  command  (or  %N  hioh  compare  earlier,  page  141) 

Sec.  IL,  l\ML  Vi. 
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theleaa  the  company  stopped  there  in  the  middle  of  a  hig  river  where  the 
mrtlt  and  aortbWMt  winds  sweep  at  thsir  will.  And  since  two  leaguts  above 
tbere  are  rivers  wMdi  form  a  cross  at  tbetr  dledtiarge  Into  this  larse  am  of 
the  aea.  this  ielaad  oC  tbe  refuge  of  the  French  was  called  Balncte  Croix:*  It  le 
twenty-live  leagues  li^ond  Port  BojaL 


Now  whilst  they  began  to  cut  and  fell  the  cedars  and  other  trees  of  the 
said  island  in  order  to  construct  the  necessary  buUdlngs,  let  us  return  to 
wÊtk.  Master  Kloolas  Aubri,  who  bad  been  lost  In  tbe  wooden  and  kmg  since 
believed  to  be  deed.* 

When  the  Island  was  being  cleared,  the  sleur  Champdoré  was  sent  to 
St  Marys  Bay  with  a  mining  expert  who  had  been  brought  with  them  to 

take  samples  from  the  mine  of  silver  and  iron,  which  they  did,'  

....  Tbe  poor  Aubrl  was  wondertuHy  wasted,  as  one  would  suppose^ 
Tbeir  cave  bim  food  by  desreee*  and  took  iOm  to  tbe  company  at  Kite  Bt 
Grolz,  whence  everyone  was  completely  overjoyed  and  relieved*  and  parti- 
CUlarly  the  Sleur  de  Montf,  who  wap  touched  by  this  as  by  nothlnp-  cl^e.    .  . 

Tsovi-  after  tsa'.ing^  feasted  him*  and  remaine^d  »om^  time  ^to  arrange  mat- 
ters and  to  explore  tiie  country  around  Isle  Salncte  Croix,  they  spoke  of  seod- 
bag  tbe  sblps  ba<dt  to  France  before  tbe  winter  and  at  tbe  same  time  arranged, 
for  itbe  r^m  of  lUmse  wbo  bad  fwit  come  tbere  4»  wlnAer.*  In  tbe  «neanume 
tbe  Indians  from  all  tbe  neiffbboorbood  came  to  see  tbe  outfit  of  the  French, 
and  .T>laced  (tliero^elves  \'Oluntar:iy  near  tJiem;*  even  Jn  oertaln  disputes  mak- 
ing: the  sleur  de  Monta  judge  of  their  discusaions,  which  is  a  commencement 
of  a  voluntary  submission  from  which  one  may  take  hope  that  these  people 
will  adopt  entirely  our  mode  of  Ufe. 

Amongst  other  tbings  wblcb  Happened  before  tbe  departure  of  tbe  vessels, 
it  oame  about  one  day  that  an  Indian  named  Bihumi,  wbo  bad  found  tbe 
kitchen  of  Sieur  de  Monts  attractive,  and  had  established  himself  there, 
rendering  some  service,  in  the  meantime  made  love  to  a  girl  with  a  \iew 
of  having  her  ia  marriage;  but  not  being  able  to  bnng  this  about  with  the 

that  the  island  was  a  suitable  site  for  a  settlement.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  only  after  experiencing  the  winter  of  I60i-1G05  that  Its  disadvan- 
tages as  a  site  of  a  settlement  were,  or  could  be,  known. 

*  Had  we  not  tills  statement  of  Lescarbot  tbe  origin  of  the  name  Sainte 
Croix  applied  to  tbf s  island  would  bave  remained  uncertain*  but  witb  it  tbere 
Is  no  doubt.   (Compare  earlier,  page  144.) 

*  The  p'lest  fas  Champlaln  eays  he  was),  who  was  lost  at  St.  Mary's 
Bay  some  two  weeka  earlier,  a.s  related  both  by  Champlain  and  Lescarbot. 
He  was  found  by  Champdoré  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Mary's  Bay. 

*  Svldently  tbis  was  tbe  same  expedition  moitloned  by  Gbamplain,  When 
be  says  ttaat  do  OSonts  sent  tbe  bextiue  to  notify  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  party 
wbo  ^^  ere  In  St  Mary's  Bay,  etc.  (Compare  eartler,  page  ICS.) 

*  Viz.,  Nk  holaa  Aubrl. 

*  Sleur  de  Poutrincourt  and  others. 

*  They  en-oam^ed  a/pparently  at  the  foot  of  the  isiland,  (later,  page  182). 
and  for  tbem  doubtless  the  ^lapel,  bulit  after  tbe  Indian  fasbion*  (Fig.  8, 14). 
was  intended  (compare  later  note  i,  page  189*  Indian  reUcs  bavo  bcsn 
fAund  on  the  islar  d,  notnbly  a  number  of  wampum  bead!,  now  In  poisesolon 
ef  Rev.  Joe.  Lee,  of  Ked  Beaob,  Maine. 
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liking  and  consent  of  her  father,  he  ravished  her  and  took  her  to  wife. 
Then  ensued  a  ^eat  quarreL  Finally  the  girl  la  taken  away  from  him  and 
returned  to  her  father.  A  greeX  dabftte  ltm>«nd«4f  bad  it  not  bMO  that  tb» 
said  BUmami  hatrinc  ootnpUlned  of  this  Votary  to  Oi«  Blear  de  Monta»  ths 
ofhcn  camtt  to  defend  their  cause,  saylnsr.  that  is  the  fiUher  assisted  by  his 
friends,  that  he  would  not  entrust  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  bad  not  the 
industry  to  supr-crt  her  and  the  children  which  would  result  from  the  mar- 
riage. That  as  to  him  [Bituani]  he  saw  nothing  tb*at  ,he  could  do,  that  he 
lottcrtd  alMmt  Hi*  kltoheo  of  the  Blear  de  Monts,  and  did  not  ocMt  talnmlf 
la  hnnUnr,  and  flnaUr  tint  lie  ihoald  not  teve  tbo  girl,  and  oocht  to  bo 
satitsfled  with  that  which  was  i^ast  The  Sieur  de  Monts  having:  heard 
both  parties,  remarked  that  he  did  not  detain  him  [Bitua.ni],  that  he  was 
a  good  youth  and  should  go  a  hunting  to  show  what  he  could  do.  But  for 
all  tt»at  they  would  not  restore  the  maid  to  him  untU  he  had  shown  in  fact 
tbat  wblob  tbo  Sloor  do  ilonto  bad  itromlood  for  Urn.  Binally  bo  wont  a 
doblng;  and  took  a  great  haul  of  ealninn.  The  drl  Is  retomod  to  blm,  and 
the  next  day  following  he  came,  clothed  In  a  beautiful  new  robe  of  beaver 
skins,  very  well  ornamented  with  wampum,  to  the  fort  ^sialch  was  then  a 
building  for  the  Frenchmen,  bringing  his  wife  with  him  as  triumphing  in 
bli  vtatory.  having  gained  ber  In  fair  fight.  BO  taao  ovor  etnoo  lovod  bor 
wou.  oontiwy  to  fbo  Indian  coitom»  giving  uo  to  nnderstaad  that  what  lo 
acquired  witb  tioubte  ought  to  be  nraOh  choriabod.^ 

CHAPTER  V. 

De$cription  of  I»le  Saincte  Croir.  Enterpriëe  of  the  Sievr  de  Monis,  difivuM  OOd 
tmliie-tpvrUtd»  hU  per§eeui€d  fry  esry  :  Return  of  the  Sieur  4e  FouiriMomrt  to  IVooM. 

Pefore  speaking  of  the  return  of  the  ships  to  France,  It  should  be  Sfald 
that  the  Isle  St,  Croix  Is  hard  to  And  for  one  who  has  not  b'^^n  there,  for 
theie  are  eo  many  islands  and  (bays  lo  pass  before  one  g^ta  there  that  I  am 
asfconlebed  bow  tboy  penetrated  so  far  to  find  ft  Tboro  are  tbreo  or  four 
uoontaina  prominent  above  tbo  otbem  on  the  banka»  but  on  the  north  from 
wUeb  tbo  river  descends  tboro  lo  notlhing  but  a  ibazp  pointed  one  over  two 
teoguee  distant.'  The  woods  of  the  mojlnland  are  fair  and  admimblr,  -nnd  the 
graas  is  the  same.  T>here  are  two  very  pleasing  streams  of  fresh  \\  ai<  i-  oppo- 
site the  island,  where  several  of  the  men  of  Sieur  de  Monts  did  their  house- 
keeping, and  had  built  huta  there.*  As  to  tbo  nature  of  the  land«  it  is  verr 

*  These  mountains  are  evidently  tlie  loftier  ones  alon£r  the  Canadian  shore 
(Fig.  2),  Chamcook  and  Greenlaw,  with  McL.aughlans,  Simpsons  and  Lelgh- 
tona.  Tbo  abarp  pointed  ono  two  leaguoo  dlotant  la  ^plainly  on  Cookaone  laland 
in  Oak  Bay*  and  his  spoelal  reason  for  mentioning  it  In  this  way  la  no  doubt 
to  show,  how  unprotected  was  the  Island  from  the  north  winds. 

'  One  would  think  he  referred  here  to  the  two  streams  at  Red  Beach. 
Beaver  L.ake  Brook  and  Lows  Brook  (Fig.  li),  were  it  not  that  Champlaln's 
map  (Fig.  8)  marks  a  camp  or  cabin  beside  the  gardens  at  Johnsons  Cove  on 
tbo  Canadian  sihore,  implying  tbat  this  waa  ono  of  tbo  two.  and  Boaver  Lake 
Brook  tbo  other.  The  former  stream  Is,  however,  at  present  extremely  small. 
Uttle  more  than  a  swale,  running  only  in  times  of  much  rain.  In  the  wooded 
condition  of  the  country  It  may  then  -have  been  more  constant.  Lescarbot 
ffee  later,  page  83),  Implies  that  some  of  the  men  took  up  their  abode  on  the 
mainland. 
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good,  and  ^ratifylngly  productive.  For  the  sieur  de  Monts  having  had  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  land  tbere  *  cultivated  and  sown  with  rye  (I  have  not  leen  any 
wheat  there),  he  wae  not  able  to  await  Its  ripening  before  gathering  It,  but 

nevertheless  thf»  pcrain  ^rew  to  excesiP.  and  reproduced  so  wonderfully  that 
two  years  '  afterwards  we  gathered  it  as  fine.  large  and  heavy  as  it  ever  Is  in 
France  wt^ch  the  land  had  produced  without  cultivation,  and  at  present  it 
continues  to  multiply  every  year.  The  said  island  is  about  a  half  league  in 
cimtitf  tsnd  at  the  end  of  it,  on  the  sea  side,  there  Is  a  hillock,  as  It  were  a 
separated  Islet,*  where  the  81eur  de  Jfonu  placed  his  cannon,  and  there  also 
la  the  little  chapel  built  after  the  Indian  faahion.*  At  its  foot  are  shellllAi  so 
many  that  it  is  wonderful,  which  are  Erathcr^^fl  at  Inv,-  water,  but  they  are 
wmall.  I  believe  that  the  men  of  the  S;t  ut  fie  Monts  were  careful  to  take  the 
larger,  leaving  there  the  »pawn  and  the  smaller  generation.*  Now  as  to  the 
activities  and  occupation  of  our  Frenchmw  whilst  they  were  on  the  Island, 
we  shall  give  «  summary  alter  we  have  followed  the  ships  back  to  France. 

....  The  ships  of  Sieur  de  Monts  returning  to  France  left  him  there 
in  a  desolate  place  with  one  boat  and  a  barque  only.*  .... 

*  Apparently  he  Is  here  referring  to  the  land  cultivated  at  the  Falls  of 
River  dee  Btchemins.  i.e..  on  the  present  site  of  Calais  or  St,  Stephen,  as  men* 

tioned  by  Phamplaln  (earlier,  page  IfiS),  thou^th  he  may  refer  to  the  land  culti- 
vated near  thf  rruTiping^  place  Just  mentioned,  in  which  case  It  would  be  the 
place  at  Johuuoim  Cove  mentioned  in  Note  2  above. 

*  His  visit  to  the  Island  two  years  later  Is  described  later  in  this  paper, 
page  192. 

*  Wrongly  shown  as  connected  with  the  main  island  on  Champlain's  map 

(Pig.  8)  ;  compare  earlier,  note  1,  page  161. 

*  Lescarbot  seems  to  imply  that  the  chapel  was  on  the  islet  with  the  can- 
non, but  Champlain's  map  (i«"ig.  S>  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
probably  Lescarbot  means  to  suy  merely  that  it  wan  ai  the  same  end  of  the 
island  as  the  islet.  Another  possible  but  less  likely  explanation  Is  that  the 
chapel  shown  by  Champtaln  on  his  map.  was  a  more  pretentious  structure, 
used  by  the  French,  and  that  tihere  was  another,  merely  a  wigwam  for  the 
Indians  on  the  same  islet  with  the  cannon.  It  is  furthermore  possible  th^t 
the  building  .shown  on  the  plan  of  the  settleint  ril  (FIk.  ^>  u-s  attached  to  ihe 
house  of  the  priest  was  a  chapel.  In  any  caHc,  there  is  surprisingly  little 
reference  to  the  chapel,  or  to  any  religious  matters,  in  the  narratives,  a  fact 
easily  explained  on  reflection,  since  de  Monts  was  a,  Protestant  as  were  others 
of  his  company,  and  they  were  accompanied  both  by  a  priest  and  a  Protestant 
minister.  The  .silence  of  both  Champhiin  and  I.escarhot  as  to  reliirious  mnt- 
ters  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  fa<  t  that  I'l  ntf-stant  influenco  was  prnniincnl  in 
the  settlement,  and  they  were  writing  in  and  for  a  couTitry  overwhelmingly 
Roman  Catholic.  Compare  also  the  Incident  later,  on  page  191. 

*  On  the  shell  fish,  see  earlier,  page  140.  l^ls  selection  of  the  largest, 
leaving  the  smallest  to  breed,  here  mentioned,  represents  the  flrst  attempts 
at  mollusc  culture  in  the  New  World,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brun.switk.  No.  VIIÎ.,  page  16. 

*  Presumably  the  l>arque  was  hauled  from  the  water  for  the  winter,  leav- 
ing them  but  the  one  small  boat  in  which  to  bring  wood  and  water  from  the 
mainland.  This  is  implied  In  a  statement  In  Le  Mercure  Francois  <see  earlier 
page  173). 
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....  The  Sieur  de  Poutrincourt  had  made  the  voyage  there  with  some  of 

his  OUT!  men,  not  to  winter  there,  hut  in  order  to  select  a  residence  and  to 
explore  out  a  pleasing^  place.  This  having  been  done,  he  had  no  need  to 
remain  longer.  Hence  the  vessels  being  ready  to  return,  be  embarked  on  one 
of  them  with  bl«  rettnue. 

....  the  Sleur  de  FOutrtncourt  having  left  his  arms  and  monitions  of  war 
.  on  8t.  Croix  Island  In  care  of  the  «leur  de  iMonts.  as  a  pledge  and  guarantee 
of  bis  good  Intention  to  return  there.  .... 

CHAPTER  VI. 

BnUiimgê  «m  8t  Crete  /Wetttf.  Diêcmf^rti  of  #A«  French  at  thi$  plsee. 
Telfiieira  êieknetâ. 

During  tlie  voyage  JUHt  described,'  the  Bieur  de  Monts  had  work  done  on 
hto  fort."  whldk  he  had  placed  at  tho  end  of  tho  island  at  the  end  oppoidte  to 
the  place  where  we  have  mentioned  he  placed  his  cannon.  This  had  been 
prudently  considered  In  order  to  command  all  the  river  above  and  helow.  But 

It  was  a  fault  that  the  fort  %vns  on  the  north  side  and  without  any  sTielter 
except  for  the  trees  which  were  on  the  bank  of  tiie  island  all  around  which 
he  had  forbidden  to  be  cut  down.  And  outside  of  the  fort  was  the  lodging  of 
the  Swiss.'  large  and  spacious^  and  other  small  hulldlngs  like  a  fauxbourg  [or 
sdburb].*  Some  had  housed  themselves  on  the  main  land  near  the  hrook.  But 
Inside  the  fort  was  the  residence  of  the  said  Sleur  de  Monts»  built  with  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  woodwork,*  with  the  banner  of  France  above.  In  another 
place  was  the  «torehouse.  in  which  was  tho  health  and  life  of  everybody, 
built  also  of  good  woodwork,  and  covered  with  shingles.  Opposite  the  store- 
house were  the  dwellings  of  the  Sleurs  d'Orville.  Champtain,  Champdoré*  and 
other  notable  persons.  Opposite  the  residence  of  the  Sleur  de  Monts  was  a 
covered  gallery  for  exercise  play  or  work  In  time  of  rain.  And  betwem  the 
said  fort  and  the  platform  where  were  the  cannon,  all  the  space  was  oecu- 

'  That  made  by  Cbamplain  to  the  Kennel»ec  (page  166). 

*  Cbamplain  does  not  In  his  narrative  speak  of  this  pls«e  as  a  fort,  but 
hia  plan  and  the  description  here  given  by  Lescarbot  show  that  a  part  of  the 
settlement  wn«î  included  within  a  pallpade.  to  which,  no  doubt.  It  was  intended 
the  settlers  could  retreat  from  an  enemy  as  to  a  citadel,  abandoning  the 
remainder  of  the  buildings.  As  the  Indians  were  the  only  foe  to  be  con- 
sidered, however,  a  palisade  between  the  buildings  was  sufficient.  This  fort 
Included  apparently  the  dwelling  of  Bieur  de  Monts»  the  storehouse  and  the 
general  assembly  house,  between  which  buildings  was  a  palisade  (see  the  plan, 
Fig.  9,  and  also  14). 

■  Apparently  Swiss  workmen,  posf^lbly  also  .«joldiers. 

*  A  suburb,  i.e..  like  the  more  open  places  with  separated  residences  and 
gardefiB  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city. 

*  Of  course  brouglit  from  France,  as  was  probably  In  part  at  least  the 
storehouse.  The  other  buildings  were  probably  simply  log  huts,  while  those 

of  the  men  appear  to  have  been  little  better  than  Indian  wigwams.  Cham- 
plaln's  picture-plan  of  the  settlement  (Fig.  9)  is  obviously  a  good  deal 
Idealized. 

*  Not  quite  «4MTect  :  compare  Champlaln's  plan  (Fig.  9). 
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pled  by  gardens  in  wblch  each  one  exercised  bimeelf  with  «  hftppy  bcftrt 
Tliiui  the  autumn  imaaed;  and  It  was  well  for  them  to  have  lodged  thcnwelvee» 
and  to  bave  cleared  the  Island  before  the  winter:  whilst  in  these  parts  pam- 
phlets* were  circulated  under  the  name  of  Maître  Guillaume  f^raster  Wil- 
liam). stufTed  with  all  kinds  of  news,'  by  the  which,  amongst  other  things,  thi*? 
iproikhet  sKSLld  that  Sieur  de  Mont»  did  pull  out  thorns  in  Oanada.*  And  when  ali 
is  said  it  is  very  truly  pulling  out  thorns  in  taking  in  hand  such  enterprtaes 
foil  of  continual  perils  and  fatigues,  of  oares»  anguish  and  dlaconiforta.  But 
the  virtue  and  the  courage  which  subdues  everything  makes  these  thorns  but 
carnations  and  roses  to  those  who  are  determined  on  heroic  actions  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  memory  of  men,  and  close  their  eyes  to  the  pleasures 
of  th<»8e  elTetniiiiites  who  are  good  only  to  guard  the  chamber. 

The  most  needful  things  having  been  don^  the  hoary  father,  that  Is  to 
say»  the  winter,  being  come*  made  it  necessary  to  keep  to  the  house  and 
each  to  live  at  his  own  hom&  During  this  time  our  people  suffered  three 
principal  discomforts  on  the  island,  namely,  lack  of  wood  (for  that  which 
was  on  the  island  had  been  uped  for  the  bulldlnss),  want  of  fiesh  water,  and 
the  watchiiiR:  which  was  dout.*  at  night  through  fear  of  some  surprise  by  the 
Indians  who  were  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  Island,  or  some  other  enemy. 
For  the  malediction  and  rage  of  many  Christians  Is  such  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  them  more  than  against  fnfldels.  This  Is  something  I 
say  with  regret,  but  I  would  that  I  lied  In  this  regard  and  that  I  had  no  cause 
to  speak  it.*  Now,  %%hen  it  was  necessary  to  have  fresh  water  or  wood  one 
had  to  pn?s  the  river  which  is  more  than  thrice  as  large  as  the  Seine  on  each 
side.  It  is  a  painful  and  tedious  business.  So  that  it  was  needful  to  keep 
the  boat  very  often  a  whole  day  before  obtainlnir  the  things  needed.*  Then 
the  cold  and  snow  arrived,  and  the  freeslng  was  so  strong  that  the  cider  was 
frosen  in  the  barrels,  and  it  was  necessary  to  portion  out  the  share  of  each 
one  by  weight.  As  for  the  wine,  it  was  only  served  out  on  rertnin  days  of 
the  week.  Many  ]a?.y  frUows  drank  snow  water  without  lakîng  the  trouV'l'.^^ 
to  cross  the  liver."  in  brief  liere  came  a  certain  unknown  sickness  like  to 
those  which  Captain  Jacques  Cartier  has  described  to  us  earlier,  which  for 

*  Levrets,  that  is.  livrets. 

'  This  passage  seems  to  show  that  tlie  young  gentlemen  amused  them- 
selves In  winter,  as  the  men  of  arctic  expeditions  do  to  this  day,  by  issuing 
the  equivalent  of  a  newspaper,  probably  not  printed  but  written  out  by 
hand.  What  would  not  we  collectors  of  local  literature  be  tempted  to  give 
for  n  cormplete  set  Of  the  Master  WUliamf  issued  on  Dochet  Island  in  the  .winter 

of  1604-1605  ? 

*  An  equivalent  for  our  "  draw  the  teeth,"  viz.,  to  subdue  ? 

*  It  is  possible  that  Lescarbot  here  refers  only  to  a  possible  attack  by  the 
English  or  some  other  Christian  enemy,  but  his  language  seems  rather  to 
refer  to  some  treachery  or  mutiny  within  the  party  itself,  thougrh  there  is  no 
ether  evidence  of  such  a  thing.  After  all,  though  we  know  the  main  facts 
about  the  settlement,  we  know  little  of  the  life  of  those  seventy-seven  men 
during  thai  winter  on  the  Island. 

'  He  must  refer  to  a  time  ^hen  most  of  the  men  were  inoapacitated,  and 
the  few  who  could  do  the  work  needed  rest  between  their  toilsome  voyages» 

*  Showing  bad  discipflne.  and  also  implying  a  lack  of  concerted  action  in 
obtaining  water.  It  is  quite  probable  that  with  a  rigid  discipline  and  com- 
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tills  reason  I  shall  not  describe  again,  to  avoid  a  vain  repetition.  No  remedy 
mm  found.  <II««iwlUle  tli«  pow  alck  creaturw  IwunilBbed,  pfnlmr  «way  lUtle 
by  lltflo,  bavinff  no  dainties  such  tm  milk  or  mniini  to  mstaln  a  stomacSi 
whl<di  could  not  take  solid  food  because  of  the  growth  of  a  hindrance  of  a 
rotten  flesh  which  grew  and  over-ahnun'led  in  the  mouth,  and  when  one 
thought  to  remove  it,  it  grew  in  one  ni^ht  more  abundantly  than  before.  As 
to  the  tree  Anneda  ^  of  which  the  .said  Cartier  makes  mention,  the  Indians 
In  tble  feglon  do  not  know  It.  It  was  indeed  a  great  |>lty  to  see  everybody 
In  decline  except  a  very  few**  end  to  see  the  poor  Invalide  dying  as  It  were 
fMl  of  life  without  any  poeelbiUty  of  help.  Of  this  malady  there  died  thirty- 
six,  and  another  thlrty-FÎx  or  forty  who  were  affected  Improved  \)y  the  help 
of  the  spring  as  soon  ris  It  came.  Bvit  the  peason  of  mortality  in  this  disease 
began  the  last  of  January,  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  oriln- 
arily  they  died  In  the  order  each  in  hla  turn  according  to  whether  they  com- 
menced early  to  be  taken;  so  that  he  who  began  to  be  111  In  February  and 
March  could  escape;  but  he  who  hastened  too  much  and  would  take  to  his 
Ixd  in  December  and  January,  he  was  in  danger  of  dylnj;  in  February,  March, 
or  tho  beprinnini^  oi  April,  wiiicb  t4me  belmg  paaee>d  he  has  a  ho^  and 
even  an  assurance  of  safety. 


î*ie  hard  season  being  passed,  the  sleur  de  Monts»  wearied  of  his  sad  stay 

on  Isle  St.  Croix,  considered  hunting  for  another  harbour  in  a  warmer  country 

farther  to  the  southward  

.  .  .  .  And  so  the  Sieur  dc  Monts  df  rided  to  rr  tiirïi  to  St.  Proix,*  where 
he  bad  left  a  goodly  number  of  his  men  still  weak  from  the  effects  of  their 
Winter's  illness,  for  the  safety  of  whom  he  was  anxioua  .... 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

.Irritai  of  the  iiieur  dc  J'ont  at  Igle  iSt.  Croix.     The  Settlement  removed  to  Port 

Royal   

The  5^pn'ngr  boinq'  passed  in  the  ^'^yap:p  to  the  Armnnrhlqnois.*  tho  ?lrur  de 
Monts  awaited  at  St.  Croix  the  time  he  had  decided  in  which  If  there  was 
no  news  from  France  he  would  set  out  to  lind  some  vessel  of  those  which 
come  to  Newfoundland  for  the  fishery,  in  order  to  return  in  It  to  France  with 
bis  party  if  It  were  possible^  This  time  had  expired,  and  they  were  ready  to 
•et  fan,  not  expecting  any  aid  or  assistance,  when  the  Sleur  de  Pont,  sur- 

named  Gravf,  resident  of  Honfleur,  arrived  with  a  company  of  some  forty 
men,  to  relieve  the  suspense  of  sleur  de  Monts  and  bis  party.  Tins  Avas  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  everyone,  as  can  readily  be  believed,  and  cannonading 
was  not  wanting  accordlnir  to  custom,  nor  the  blartng  of  trumpets.  The  said 

Puisory  exercise,  He.  the  horrors  of  th.-  stur\'y  wotild  (have  b^  n  nnich 
temened,  but  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  subject  was  very  Utile  under- 
atood  at  that  time. 

*  This  tree,  so  called  by  the  Indians  at  Quebec  In  163&>1536,  appeared  to 
heal  Car  tier's  pnrty  of  the  scurvy.  Its  Identity  Is  unknown,  but  It  is  gen> 
erally  supposed  to  have  been  Fon  <^  evergreen. 

•  On  the  identity  of  these  few  see  earlier,  note  3,  page  170. 

•  After  his  voyage  to  Cape  Cod,  described  in  Lescarbot's  work. 

*  Indians  of  If  asrachusetta 
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«lettr  de  Pont  not  ktiowliv  tbm  atete  of  our  Fr«neh  men  tliougttt  to  find  tbtie 

a  settlement  quite  assured,  with  buildings  ready:  'but  because  of  the  eccldent? 
of  the  strange  malady  of  which  we  have  !<poken  It  was  decided  to  change  the 
location.  The  Sieur  de  Monts  had  strongly  desired  that  the  new  settlement 
•hottld  be  in  forty  degrees,'  that  is  to  say  six  degrees  nearer  the  Equator  fbon 
thm  situation  of  St  Croix;  but  after  bavlnir  seen  tke  coast  as  fan  «s  Male- 
t>arre»*  and  with  much  care,  without  flndlns  what  he  wanted.  It  was  delib- 
erated whether  to  po  to  Port  Royal  to  mnko  the  settlement,  awaiting:  the 
means  to  make  a  inore  ample  expioratioti.  Thus  each  one  busied  himself  to 
pack  up  hia  baggage.  They  demolished  that  which  they  had  built  with  a 
thousand  labours,  except  the  store-house,  whitdi  was  a  piece  too  largo  to 
transport»'  and  In  accomplishing  this  several  voyages  were  made.  All  having 
arrived  at  Port  Royal  .... 

Such  arc  the  original  narratives  of  the  first  settlement  on  St.  Croix 
Island.  TIk  V  include  the  only  extant  original  sources  of  information 
upon  the  subjcH-t,  and  all  later  writers  have  derived  their  facts  from 
thp8o  alone.  Since  no  one  of  the  three  is  cunipkte,  but  each  supplies 
somcthiDg  lacking  in  the  others,  it  will  be  useiul  to  bring  together 
here  in  syiiopsis  the  chief  events  of  the  settlement,  forming  a  sort  of 
comi)osi(o  of  the  narratives. 

On  June  "JG  or  27,  1()04,  Sieur  de  Mont.«,  accompanied  by  Sieur 
de  Champlain  and  a  few  men  in.  a  small  barque,  entered  Passaraa- 
quoddy  Bay  in  search  of  a  site  for  a  j)iiiiuinent  settlement.  The 
party,  or  more  probably  the  Sieur  de  Champlain  exploring  in  advance 
of  the  main  party  in  a  small  boat,  discovered  the  island  uliich 
de  Monts  named  Sainte  Croix,  foUuwing  a  sus^gestion  given  liiin  by 
the  curious  cross-formed  meeting-  of  the  waters  above  it.  Finding 
the  situation  charming,  and  all  tho  j)hysieal  features  of  the  island 
favourable  for  settlement  and  defence  against  the  Indians,  and  the 
season  growing  late,  they  determined  to  establish  themselves  there. 
They  at  once  fortified  a  knoll  or  nubble  at  the  south  end  of  the  island 
as  a  temporary  protection,  wliile  the  barque  was  sent  to  the  Bay  of 
St.  Mary  in  Nova  Scotia  to  bring  up  the  vessel  and  the  remainder  of 
the  party.  On  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  work  was  vigorously  com- 
menced upon  clearing  the  island,  erect  int:  buildings,  and  making  gar- 

*  Hj.«!  cliarter  grave  him  rights  of  settlement  as  far  soutli  as  40",  viz.,  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  City  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  very  surprising  that  he  did 
not  find.  In  bis  search  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Marthas  Vineyard*  any  piece 
Which  seemed  to  htm  as  favourable  for  settlement  as  Port  Royal.  Tho  histonr 
of  New  England  would  have  been  somewhat  different  for  a  time  had  he 
found  a  site  on  Mn<^<;arhu:F:ptt?  Bay,  or  had  he  directed  his  voyage  in  1604  to 
|4i,titirdp  40°  instead  of  to  Canso. 

■  Cape  Ooà. 

*  Apparently  all  the  good  woodwork,  especially  that  brought  from  Ftance, 
excepting  that  of  the  Magasine,  was  transported  to  Port  Royal,  while  the 
rougher  log  buildings  were  left  behind. 
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deM.  The  plan  of  tlio  settlement  was  prepared  by  Champlain,  and 
is  fully  ahown  on  a  iiiap  and  ;i  jiiciure-plan  drawn  by  him  (Figs.  8 
and  9).  It  stood  on  the  nearly  level,  elevated  north  end  of  the  island 
in  a  situation  easy  to  recognize,  though  every  trace  of  the  settlement 
has  vanished.  The  principal  buildings  were  the  residence  of  the  com- 
mander, and  a  strongly  built  storehouse,  the  materials  for  both  of 
which  had  doubtless  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  brought  from  France. 
These  two,  together  with  a  third  building  serving  as  a  general  assem- 
bly house  (and  perhaps,  too,  as  the  general  mess-room),  were  connected 
with  one  another  by  palisades,  the  whole  forming  an  cflicient  fort, 
ample  for  protection  against  the  Indians.  Cannon  were  mounted  also 
north  of  the  settlement,  on  the  knoll  at  the  foot  of  the  island,  and 
on  the  bluff  on  the  south  east  of  the  island.  Near  by  were  constructed 
other  buildings, —  barracks  for  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  dwellings  for 
the  gentlemen  and  for  the  workmen,  all  of  whom  seggregated  into 
groups  according  to  their  rank  and  tastes.  An  OTcn  house  and  a 
Idtcheii  were  built,  and  a  well  was  dug  though  it  proved  of  Blight 
eervice;  and  a  water-mill  for  grinding  grain  was  started,  bat  not  com- 
pleted, on  the  mainland.  The  chapel  was,  seemingly,  attached  to  the 
house  of  the  priest,  and  another,  little  more  than  a  large  wigwam,  was 
built  near  the  foot  of  the  island,  probably  for  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
some  of  whom  encamped  there.  ÂU  of  the  buildings,  except  the 
first  mentioned,  were  doubtless  built  of  logs,  but  with  doors,  windows 
and  cMmneyB  brought  from  France,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  were 
badly  built,  as  the  carpenters  mnst  have  been  new  to  this  kind  of 
constmetion.  Gardens  were  laid  out  both  among  the  dwellings,  and 
on  the  level  ground  southward  of  the  settlement  (Fig.  14),  and  also 
on  the  mainland  of  both  banks  of  the  river  and  at  the  falls  near  the 
present  Calais  and  St  Stephen,  and  many  grains  and  other  seeds 
were  planted.  In  the  autumn  some  of  the  party  returned  in  the 
vessels  to  France,  leaving  de  Monts  and  some  76  men  on  the  island. 
The  winter  set  in  veiy  early  and  proved  exceptionally  severe.  The 
cold  north  winds  swept  down  the  river,  little  broken  in  force  by  the 
thin  fringe  of  trees  left  around  the  island,  and  penetrated  the 
badly  constructed  dwdlidgs,  imperfectly  heated  by  their  charcoal  fires, 
or  hy  their  ravenous  fireplaces  for  which  little  wood  could  be  got. 
Great  quantities  of  ice  formed  in  the  river,  so  that  it  became  very 
difScult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  fetch  wood  and  n'ater  in  their 
small  boat  from  the  mainland,  and  for  the  same  reason  little  fish  or 
other  fresh  food  could  be  obtained.  The  men,  weakened  by  the  cold, 
by  labour  on  the  hand  mills  and  by  watching  against  possible  treachery 
from  the  Indians,  and,  perhaps,  from  aome  among  their  own  number, 
with  blood  impoverished  by  the  salt  food,  bad  water  and  little  exercise, 
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sick  with  the  scurvy.  This  soon  got  so  far  heyond  the  sJdll  and 
control  of  the  surgeons^  thai  nearly  half  of  the  men  died,  and  most  of  | 
the  remainder,  all  except  a  dozen  of  the  most  active  persons,  (probably  j 
the  gentlonen  of  the  party  who  kept  up  health  hy  active  games,  and 
spirits  by  writing  amusing  pamphlets),  were  in  varioua  sta^  of  ill-  i 
ness.    The  care  of  the  sick  wore  upon  the  wdl,  and  it  was  only  the 
return  of  spring  which  saved  them  from  a  like  illness  and  allowed 
the  sick  to  recover.    So  great  were  their  sufferings  that  all  became 
utterly  discontented  with  the  place  of  settlement,  and  when  the  relief 
ship  arrived  in.  the  middle  of  June,  she  wa«  hailed  with  the  greatest 
manifestations  of  joy,  and  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  place, 
settlement  was  then  removed  to  Port  Koyal  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Before  passing  to  the  later  history  of  the  island,  there  are  three 
subjects  connected  with  the  first  settlement  worth  a  brief  discussion,^ 
the  exact  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  island,  the  Indian  traditions 
OS  to  the  settlement,  and  a  current  misconception  as  to  certain  early 
religious  services  on  the  island. 

The  date  of  the  discoveiy  of  St.  Croix  Island  is,  unfortunately, 
nowhere  stated,  nor  is  there  any  conclusive  incidental  evidence  in  the 
narratives  bearing  on  the  subject.  Be  Monts  with  his  party  left  St. 
^Mary's  Bay  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  eight  days  later,  on  June  24th, 
after  exploring  around  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  discovered  the  St 
John.  They  appear  not  to  have  remained  long,  and  probably  left  on  the 
>25th.  Allowing  for  their  slow  progress  in  a  small  open  barque,  enter* 
ing  every  harbour  and  promising  place  for  a  settlement,  they  could 
hardly  have  reached  St  Croix  Island  in  less  than  two  days,  that  is> 
.lune  2Gth  or  27ih.  This  is  confirmed  by  certain  other  facta  from  the 
narratives.  I'utting  together  the  narratives  of  Champlain  and  Lescarbot, 
wc  find  that  a  barricade  was  immediately  made  on  Isle  St.  Croix,  after 
its  discover}',  and  aa  soon  as  it  was  finished,  a  messenger,  Champdoré, 
was  sent  in  the  barque  to  St  Mary's  Bay  to  bring  up  the  vessels  with 
the  rest  of  the  party.  On  reaching  St.  Mary's  Bay  th^  discovered 
Nicolas  Aubry,  who  had  been  lost  in  the  woods  for  16  or  17  days. 
Now,  he  had  been  lost  four  days  before  June  16,  that  ia  June  IS; 
hence  he  must  have  been  found  on  June  28  or  29.  Now,  as  it  must 
have  taken  Champdoré  a  day  to  cross  to  St.  Mary's  Bay,  and  the  party 
fl  day  to  erect  the  barricade,  the  island  must  have»  been  discovered 
at  least  two  days  before  June  2d  or  29,  that  is,  on  June  26  or  27. 
We  may  imagine  they  left  the  St.  John  on  the  25th,  reached  St.  Croû 
Island  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  spent  the  27th  in  erecting  the 
barricade,  and  sent  Champdoré  to  St  Mary's  Bay  on  the  28th,  on 
which  day  or  the  next  he  discovered  Anbiy.    We  may  thus  best 
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accept  Juno  26  as  the  most  probable  date,  with  the  27th  as  a  possible 
alternative. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  inquire  what  traditions  the  Indians  of 
the  region  have  as  to  the  settlement,  for  not  only  wHl  these  be  of 
some  interest  in  themselves,  but,  with  our  full  knowledge  of  the  re^ 
discovery,  they  will  afford  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  Indian  tradition. 
I  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  obtain  traditions  which  may  still 
exist  among  the  Passamaquoddies,  (not  having  thought  of  it  when  X 
had  the  opportunity),  but  some  information  on  the  subject  exists. 
Thus,  in  1796-1797,  the  testimony  of  certain  Passamaquoddy  Indians 
was  taken  for  the  use  of  the  Boundan'  Commission,  later  to  be  ex- 
plained,  and  this  testimony  still  exists  in  MSS.  among  the  Commission's 
records,  a  set  of  which  I  have  been  privileged,  through  the  generosity 
of  their  present  owner.  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond,  of  St.  John,  to  use.  One 
of  the  traditions,  thus  given  by  Francis  Joseph,  is  as  follows:  — 

That  the  Fren^  about  foo^  liundred  yean  ago  came  to  this  part  of  the 

Country  with  one  vessel.  That  they  first  came  to  Head  Harbour  and  Har- 
bour Le  Tang;  and  from  thence  went  up  the  River  Magaquadavlc  in  a  Boat, 
where  they  saw  some  Indians — That  not  liking  the  Land  they  came  down  the 
river,  and  erected  a  Cross  at  Its  mouth;  and  then  returned  to  France.  That 
the  next  time  the  French  came  here  In  four  Veuels  and  set  down  at  an  Island 
near  OevUa  head*  where  a  Ualady  assailed  tbem  by  drinking  bad  water;  of 
which  a  great  number  died  and  the  rest  returned  te  France. 

Another  Indian,  l>Iicoia  Âvawas,  testified: — 

that  there  wns  a  fort  on  the  great  island— that  he  understood  the  French 
first  landed  at — Megagwadavy  and  lliat  they  eanie  to  St.  Andrew's  Point 
and  then  they  went  to  Muttana^amls  [Dochet].  that  the  flrat  time  the 
French  came  there  were  two  veseele  and  one  remained  here,  and  when  they 

oeme  again  they  found  that  all  the  ni  n  who  remained  had  died  and  the 
vessel  which  came  tiH>  second  time  findinsr  that  all  the  men  who  had 
remained  were  dead  went  away. 

Again,  a  document,  giving  a  summary  of  these  traditions  as 
obtained  from  several  Indians  in  1796,  is  printed  by  £ilhy  in  his 
Eastport  and  Passamflquoddy    (page  114),  from  which  the  following 
sentences  are  taken:  — 

That  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  the  French  came  In  three  or  four 
ships  to  Fassamaauoddy  Bay,  entered  at  the  L'Btete  Passage  and  ereoted  a 

cross  at  the  entrance  of  the  M&gaguadavlc  River,  upon  Point  Mesclqne,  that 
they  soon  after  removed  nrd  erected  a  cross  upon  St.  Andrews  Point,  on  St. 
Andrews  day  ceiebrattd  Mat-s  there  and  pave  It  the  name  of  St.  Andrews; 
that  at  the  time  the  Indians  were  clothed  in  slcins,  which  the  French  pur- 
chased Of  them,  and  gave  them  In  return  knives,  hatchets,  and  ruffled  shins, 
that  the  French  at  their  request  set  blacksmiths  to  work  on  board  the  ships, 
and  furnished  them  with  such  Iron  Instruments  as  they  described  their  want 
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of;  that  the  French  remained  long:  enough  to  load  the  fhfps  with  furs  and 
then  returned  to  France.  That  the  next  yeor  they  came  again  with  four  ships 
Mid  vent  to  thû  smaJl  Island  at  the  moutH  of  the  SooudlftC  River,:  that  tUa 
Island  was  the  place  of  resort  for  the  Indians  to  deposit  their  articles  hoth  la 
Kolng  up  and  coming  down  the  Scoudiac  River,  and  has  a  name  describing 
that  as  Its  use;  that  the  French  landed  there  and  remained  some  months,  hut 
finding  that  the  water  upon  the  island  was  not  good,  and  had  a  poiBonous 
qualltyi  and  that  a  mortality  as  they  supposed  from  that  cause  prevallsd 
amonir  them,  they  went  away;  that  at  this  time  they  did  not  traflic;  that  «a 
the  adjaoent  country  waa  fnu  of  Indians;  that  the  French  came  to  this  amll 
island  because  they  could  there  defend  themselves;  that  they  did  not  go  to 
any  other  Island  or  remain  on  shore  at  any  other  place,  from  their  fear  of 
the  Indians,  who  were  not  willing  that  they  should  land  upon  the  main,  or 
any  large  island,  leat  they  should  claim  a  right  of  possession.  Tliat  this 
Island  was  larger  than  It  now  Is,  and  that  the  sea  has  washed  it  away  from 
the  rocks  on  the  lower  side.  That  the  smaU  hlU  or  island  towards  the  lea 
had  always  remained  distinct  hy  Itself,  and  the  water  on  the  inside  and  near 
to  it  is  very  deep. 

Tn  further  conversation  they  said  thnt  after  erecting  the  cross  at  the 
Magaguadavic.  the  French  Priest  went  up  to  the  forics  of  that  river,  and 
there  put  some  earlli  In  his  handkerchief,  and  said  "this  Is  the  place." 

Anotlier  tradition  of  about  the  same  tune  (given  in  the  "  Couru  r 
Series,"  No.  XXIV.)  states  that  the  Indians  used  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  French  as  they  landed  from  the  island. 

Tli(\«^t'  It'slimonics,  in  comparison  with  the  known  facts,  do  not 
allow  us  to  entertain  a  very  high  regard  for  the  accuracy  of  Indian 
tradition,  lîut  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  in  them  a  certain 
substratum  of  truth,  and  tliat  probably  they  are  less  accurate  than  they 
would  Ixî  were  it  not  for  a  confusion  of  several  voyages  in  the  mmU 
of  the  Indians.  It  is  possible,  for  instance^  that  the  visits  of  other  early 
French  traders  who  entered  this  bay  are  hero  confused  with  those 
of  de  Jfonts,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  tradition  about  the  naming 
of  St.  Andrews^  may  be  substantially  oorrect,  though  belonging  to 
a  much  later  period. 

We  may  next  consider  an  erroneous  supposition  originated  by 
Willis  in  the  Xew  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register," 
Vol.  XV.,  ISfil,  212,  213,  that  Protestant  religious  services,  the  first 
held  in  North  America  north  of  Florida,  were  held  on  the  island  in 
1604-1605.  The  evidence  is  based  upon  a  combination  of  two 
pas?a!ie?:  in  Lescarbot'«  History.  One,  (pag-e  461  of  the  1612  edition), 
beginning  "Je  demanderois  "  (given  earlier,  page  174),  Willis  inter- 
prets as  a  protest  hy  T.e.?earbot  against  the  settlement,  whence  he 
infers  that  Lescarl)ot  was  at  the  island  in  1604.  But  this  is  simply 
a  mistranslation  of  demanderais,  which  means  simply  "  I  would  ask/' 
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etc.,  and  introduces  a  question,  while  the  evidence  is  perfectily  con- 
clusive that  Lescarbot  was  not  in  Acadia  until  two  years  later.  Second, 
Willis  interprets  a  pvassage,  on  page  490  of  the  1613  edition,  in  which 
Le^carbot  says  he  gave  religious  instruction  to  the  people  at  the  request 
of  Poiîîrineourt,  as  referring  to  St.  Croix  island.  But  this,  as  the 
conle.\L  allows,  although  comin<j:  in  a  ciiapter  describing  event^^  at  St. 
Croix  Island,  occurs  in  a  digres.^ion  relating  to  liis  own  student  habits, 
and  refers  to  Port  Roy&l,  and  not  to  St.  Croix  island. 

In  this  connection  wc  may  note  an  interesting  incident  wliieh 
may  have  happened  at  Islo  St.  Croix.  As  Champlain  tells  us  in  the 
edition  of  his  works  of  1632,  the  party  with  de  Monts  included  botli 
Protestants  and  Homan  Catholics,  and  had  with  it  both  priests  and 
inin!>ters.  Now,  Sagard,  in  his  Histoire  du  Canada,  of  1G3G  (page  0), 
speaking  of  the  unfortunate  elfects  of  religious  disputes  upon  the  men 
when  Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  ministers  were  allowed  to  go 
together  upon  expeditions  to  the  .New  World,  says: — 

En  ces  comni«lCttin«ns  que  1m  FnUAfiols  furait  vwi J*Ai»dle:  fl  arrtua 

qu'un  Prestre  &  un  Ministre  moururent  prpfQUf?  *^rt  mesme  tpmps,  les  mate- 
lote qui  les  enterrèrent,  les  mirent  tous  deux  dana  uno  me.sme  fosse,  pour  veofr 
si  morUi  ils  deineurerolent  en  paix,  puisque  viuants  ils  ne  s'estoient  pCl 
accorder. 

TSAXHiATION. 

In  the  first  ventures  made  by  the  French  in  Aoadia,  It  happened  that  a 

priest  and  a  mîr.lster,  having  diod  at  almost  the  same  time,  the  sailors  who 
buried  them,  placed  them  togethfr  fn  a  single  grave  to  see  whether  when 
tlead  they  would  remain  together  in  peacci  since  living  they  were  never  able 
to  agree. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  certain  that  this  incident  occurred  at  St.  Croix 
Island,  but  the  indications  point  to  the  island  as  its  location. 

So  inucli  for  the  history  of  the  island  down  to  the  removal  of 
the  settlement  to  Port  Koyal.  Only  once  more  docs  Champlain  have 
any  connection  with  it.  He  visited  it  alon^  with  Poutrincourt  on 
September  7,  1606,  which  visit  he  describes  as  follows;  — 

CHAPITRE  Xin. 

....  Le  lendemain  funnea  dedans  vne  cbalouppe  &  nsle  de  S. 
Croix,  oA  le  steur  de  Mam  auolt  yuemê,  voir  at  noiu  trouueriona  quelques 
espies  du  bled,  &  autres  grainee  qu'il  y  aoott  fait  TCmer.  Noua  trouuaames 

du  bled  qui  estolt  tomh4  en  terre,  Se  estoit  venu  ausf?I  benu  qu'on  eut  sceu 
désirer,  &  quantité  d'herbes  potagères  qui  cstoient  venues  belles  &  grandes: 
cela  nous  resiouit  infiniment,  pour  voir  que  la  terre  y  estoit  bonne  &  fertile. 
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TXAHfLATtOM. 

....  Tli«  next  dfty  we  proceeded  In  a  shallop  to  the  Island  of  8t 
Croix,  where  Sieur  do  Monte  had  wintered,  to  eee  If  we  oouM  find  any  iptlni 

of  wheat  anc!  other  seeds  which  we  had  planted  there.  We  found  some  wbett 

which  had  fajkn  on  th"  g^round,  and  come  up  finely  one  could  ■n-!?^: 
also  a  lars:e  number  nf  garden  vegetables,  whioh  also  had  como  up  fair  ard 
iarge.  It  gave  us  great  satiafacUon  to  se«  that  the  soil  there  was  fair  and 
ferUIe. 

This  was  Champlain's  last  visit  to  the  island.  In  September, 
1607,  he  returned  to  France,  and  later  became  the  Father  of  Nev 
France,  but  he  came  no  more  to  Acadia. 

Lescarbct  mentiona  this  visit  in  the  following  words:  — 

CHAP.  XUIL  [ie.,  XIIL] 

I6S8]  ....  Bleur  de  Poutrincourt  ....  visita  ladite  Ile.  l&  où  11  trouva 

du  blé  mur  de  celui  que  deux  ans  auparavant  te  sleur  de  Monta  avolt  sen^ 
lequel  estoit  beau,  aros,  pesant,  &  bien  nourri  

CHAP.  XV. 

[5577  ....  Apres  avolt  a  fait,  vne  reveuë,  &  caressé  les  Sauvaa.  qui  7 

estoient  .  .  .  • 

TftAMSIiATXON. 

....  Sleur  de  Poitrincourt  ....  vtotted  tilie  said  Island*  where  he 
found  ripe  wheat,  of  that  whiéh  two  years  before  the  Sleur  de  Monts  had 

sown,  which  was  fine  large  heavy  and  well-fllled  out.  .  .  .  After  havtsf 
made  there  a  review  and  having  condliated  the  Indians  who  were  there  .... 

A  year  later,  in  July,  1607,  Lescarbot  himself  in  company  with 
Poutrincourt^  visited  St  Croix  island^  of  which  he  ipealcs  thus:— 

rSMI  ....  Etat  (fe  Tile  fifaiscfe-Crew.  .... 

CRAP.  xvm. 

1600]  ....  Arrivez  que  nous  fumes  dans  ladite  He  de  Salncte  Croix.  nou» 
y  trouvâmes  les  hatlmens  y  laisses  tout  entiers,  fors  que  le  magasin  estoit 
découvert  d'vn  cOté.  Nous  y  trouvâmes  eneo-C60l]re  du  vin  d'Hem»egne  au 
fimd  d'vn  muy,  duquel  nous  beumes,  A  n'estolt  guère  gâté.  Qusnt  aux  jsr> 

dins  nous  y  trcuvnmes  encore  des  rhnux,  ozellles  gc  lalctue'?,  r!ont  nous  fîmes 
cuisine.  Nous  y  flme.s  au?sl  de  bons  patez  do  tourtres  qui  sont  h\  fréquentes 
dans  les  bols.  Mais  les  herbes  y  sont  si  hautes,  qu'on  ne  pouvoit  les  trouver 
quand  elles  eetolent  tuées  &  tombées  à  terre.  Xia  court  y  estoit  pleine  des 
tonneaux  entiers,  lesquels  quelques  matelots  mal  disciplines  brûlèrent  pour 
leur  plaisir,  dont  Teu  horreur  quand  le  le  vl.  &  Jugeay  mieux  que  devant 
que  le«»  Sauvag-e??  estoient  (du  moins  civilement)  plus  humains  &  plu?^  r:'^'-" 
bien  que  Vf^micrmp  de  ceux  qui  portent  le  nom  de  Chrétien,  ayant  depui-* 
trois  ans  pardonné  à  ce  lieu,  auquels  ils  n'avoient  point  seulement  pris  vn 
nr.orceau  de  bois,  ni  du  sel  qui  y  estoit  en  grande  quantité  dur  comme  rotha 
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Translation. 

CHAPTER  XVIII.  ^ 

....  StaU  of  SU  Crow  Island  

.  .  .  .  Havlncr  arrived  at  the  said  St.  Croix  Island,  we  found  there  the  build- 
ings which  had  been  left  all  entire,  except  the  magrazine  which  was  uncovered 
on  one  side.  We  found  there  also  in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe  Spanish  wine  of  which 
we  dx«iik  and  It  was  o£  Kood  flavor.  As  to  the  gardens,  we  found  tkere  also 
«abbasti^  sorti  and  lettuco,  which  we  cooked.  We  made  there  aleo  sood 
pies  tïïom  the  idgeons  which  are  freau«it  there  in  the  woods.  Bot  the  srass 

there  ijt  so  h'.'^h  thnt  one  cannot  finrî  them  when  th^y  arn  kî'ipfî  n.nrî  fal! 
the  g^round.^  The  courtyard  there  was  full  of  whole  barrels,  which  our  badly 
4lsclpllned  sailors  *  burned  for  pleasure,  which  horrified  me  when  I  saw  It  and 
I  saw  better  tbaii  tMfore  that  the  Indians  were  (at  least  in  manners)  more 
hmnanlsed  and  better  people  tban  many  of  those  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christians,  having  for  three  years  spared  this  place  from  whieh  they  had  not 
taken  a  single  morsel  of  wood*  nor  of  salt  which  was  thwe  in  a  great  quantity 
M  liard  as  rock.  .... 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  island  for  the  remainder 
of  the  period,  and  brief  enough  it  k.  The  records  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  K  elation  s  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  from  which  the 
following  quotations  are  taken. 

After  1607,  no  mention  of  the  island  occurs  until  1610,  in  which 
year,  as  related  by  Lescarbot,  Sieur  de  Poutriucourt  in  a  voyage, 

viadrent  ft-  Sainte  Croix  premiere  habitation  de  nos  Francois  en  cette  cdte, 

là  où  ledit  Sieur  fit  faire  des  prières  pour  les  trespasses  qui  y  estolMit  sntMres 
dés  le  premier  voyage  du  sieur  de  Monts  en  Tan  1603. 

Tbamilatiom. 

came  to  Saint  Croix,  the  first  settlement  of  our  French  upon  this  coast,  where 
the  Sieur  had  prayers  offered  for  the  dead  who  had  been  burled  there  since 
the  first  voysce  made  by  Sieur  de  Monts,  in  the  year  l(Mtt  [1M4]. 

{BtlotUmê  IL,  m-m,) 

Thufi,  touchingly  and  appropriately,  with  prayers  for  the  repose 
of  those  who  died  in  thftt  first  sorrowful  winter,  ends  the  connection 
of  Poatrinooart>  last  of  the  comrades  of  de  Monts  in  Âcadia,  with 
St  Croix  Island. 


*  Human  nature  changes  little  with  the  progress  of  the  Ages  !  Lescarbot 
Is  not  the  only  hunter  who  has  explained  his  return  without  game  as  due  to 
his  inability  to  recover  tliat  which  he  lias  killed  ! 

*  This  conflmis  the  supposition  as  to  the  bad  state  of  discipline  among  the 
French  sailors  of  the  time,  which  must  have  made  their  management  under 
such  circumstances  as  prevailed  at  St.  Croix  Island  in  the  winter  of  1604-1805 
very  difficult. 
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Tlu  next  year,  IGll,  camo  another  incident  in  its  hiiitor}',  when 
a  trader.  Caj)tain  Plâtrier,  &eate<l  hiin?:i'lf  there,  and  passed  the  fol- 
lowing winter  upon  it,  as  recorded  in  the  delations  of  Father  Biard. 

....  nous  apprJnsmcs  fun-  j,-  i-ai  italne  Plâtrier  s'estoft  résolu  dç  passer 
I'Hyuer  en  I'IIp  salncte  Croix,  &  wu  il  y  estott  resté  luy  cfnquîf'sme.  Cette 
nouuelle  fit  prendre  resolution  au  sieur  de  ■  Blencourt  d'aller  à  Saincte  Croix 
de  ceste  mesme  Urade.  auant  que  le  Capitaine  Plâtrier  «ust  moyen  de  se  foni- 
ller:  car  11  voulolt  tirer  de  luy  le  Quint  de  toute»  ses  marcbandiaes^  A  tralctt^ 
parce  qu'il  hyuernolt  sur  le  paya.  Xj'Iele  Saincte  Croix  est  à  aix  lleflfs 
du  Port  aux  Coqiîilloç,  au  mlHeu  d'vne  rlulero. 

Doncques  le  sieur  de  Biencourt  y  vint,  accompag^né  de  huict  personnes,  & 
y  entra  en  armes,  ayant  laissé  le  F.  Biard  en  vn  bout  de  l'Isle,  sur  des  roches 
attendant  l'euenement.  parce  que  ledict  Pere  auoit  eomawa  aueo  lediet  Meur, 
qa*en  caa  d'aucune  Inuaelon,  ou  actes  de  guerre»  ou  forée  omitre  lee  Francola 
U  atroit  délaissé  €n  quelque  lieu  à  l'escart»  en  telle  façon,  qu'vn  chacun  peutt 
sçauolr.  qu'il  estolt  amy  de  tous  les  deux  partys,  &  quMl  s'entremettrolt  fort 
volontiers  pour  accorder  le»  différents,  mais  nullement  pour  estre  partlaliste. 

Dieu  mercy,  tout  passa  heureusement:  Plâtrier  nous  traicta  le  mieux  qu'il 
peutt  £t  à  son  ayde  le  tfeur  de  Blencourt  r«oottura  vne  barque.  .... 

Translation. 

....  "We  learned  that  Captain  Plâtrier  had  de<  ided  to  i>ass  the  Winter  on 
ihe  Is;and  cf  sainte  Croix,  and  tl.at  he  f^leiir  de  Biencourtl  would  get  his 
tll'tii  tlitfrel'rom.  Thia  ne%\B  made  âieur  de  Biencourt  resolve  to  ^o  to  Sainte 
Croix  at  once,  before  Captain  Plâtrier  had  means  of  f ortlfylnv  himself:  for  be 
wished  to  collect  from  him  the  Fifth  of  all  his  merchandise  and  tradai  f«r 
winteHnK  in  the  country.  The  I.<^land  of  Sainte  Croix  Is  six  leacues  from 
Port  aux  Coquilles.'  in  the  middle  of  a  river. 

Arcordîn^ly  .sieur  d»-  BieiKuurt  went  to  this  pl<ace,  accompanied  by  eigtn 
people,  and,  well-aimed,  marched  into  the  place,  having  left  Father  Blard  In 
one  end  of  the  Island  upon  the  rocks,  awaiting  the  outcome;  because  the 
Father  had  arranged  with  the  sleur.  that  In  case  of  any  Invasion,  or  warlike 
act  or  force  against  the  French,  he  should  be  left  In  some  place  apart,  so  that 
vvery  o:  e  might  know  that  he  was  n  friend  of  both  parties,  and  that  he  would 
very  wlllin^iy  interpose  to  make  peat  e  b.  tween  those  at  variance,  but  under 
no  cirtuniBtaiK  c  s  \\  ould  be  take  sides  with  either. 

Thank  God.  all  passed  off  happily:  Plâtrier  treated  tts  as  well  aa  he  could: 

and  with  Atls  aid.  81eur  de  Blencourt  recovered  a  barque  

(RaatUmt  III.,  iW-iOLï 

liioncourt  was  the  son  of  Poutrincourt  and  at  this  time  was  in 
command  in  .\rar1ia.  and  tntitlod  to  a  fifth  share  of  all  trading  profits. 

Later  in  the  .<.iinf  y  car,  lather  Biard  with  Sieur  de  Biezicoart 
again  visited  St.  Crout  Island:  — 

nous  repassasmes  &  I'lsle  H.  Croix,  où  Plâtrier  nous  donna  deux  barils  de 
pois,  ou  de  febues:  l'vn  &  l'autre  nous  fut  vn  bien  sranâ  present. 


*  Head  Harbour,  on  Campobetlo. 
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Translation. 

we  passed  on  to  the  Island  of  Ste.  Croix,  where  Plâtrier  gave  us  two  barrels 
of  peas  or  beans:  they  both  proved  a  very  great  boon  to  us. 

(JMflliMt.  ///..  Ht4»  tt5.) 

That  Captain  Plâtrier  really  spent  the  winter  of  1611-1612  on 
St.  Croix  Island  is  attested  by  a  statement  in  a  letter  of  Father  Biard 
(Relations,  II.,  26,  27).  Whother  he  or  anyone  else  wintered  there 
in  1612-1613  we  do  not  know,  but  in  the  next  year,  1613,  occurred 
the  final  event  in  the  history  of  the  buildin<(s  on  St.  Croix  Island. 
In  the  summer  of  that  yejir,  Captain.  Argal  was  sent  by  the  English 
of  Virg^inia  to  drive  the  French  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  He  cap- 
tured Father  Biard  at  Mount  Desert,  and  what  followed,  wp  will  allow 
the  good  Father  himself  to  tell  in  hie  letters  to  his  Superior  in  France. 

HÎC  quoquc  It*»r\îm  nobis  perlculum.  Volebant  Ire  Ang^H,  ut  ante  dictum 
est,  ad  habltationctn  Sanctae  Cruels,  et.si  in  ea  nulll  tunc  taM>itatores  esaent. 
Sed  erat  sal  ibi  relictunt.  Nemo  praeter  me  viam  sciebat;  atque  ibi  me  all> 
qmodo  iuUme  Angll  nor«iiit  Rogawt  iiitur  ut  «m  dcdiicam.  Bgo  qua  poMum 
tcrglvenMil  el  evadere  ;  aed  nlbll  proflclo.  Vident  aperte  nte  nolle.  Hie  nlnii« 
rtum  incenditur  cairttaneus,  et  eram  Jam  perlculo  proplor  ;  cum  miblto  line 
me  Ipsi  locum  reperiunt  dlriplunt  et  Incendunt. 

TJUKtLATION. 

Here  a  new  peril  arose.  The  Engliah,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  wished 

to  go  to  the  settlement  <tf  Sainte  Croix,  although  it  had  at  this  time  no  inhabi- 
tants. Some  salt,  however,  had  been  left  there.  No  one  rvrppt  my.'^elf  knew 
the  way;  and  the  English  knew  that  I  had  been  there  foritierly.  They  accord- 
ingly demand  that  I  lead  them.  1  do  all  1  can  to  evade  and  refuse  this  pro- 
posal :  but  it  avalla  ire  notbinf.  Ttiey  perceive  dearly  that  I  am  unwUl* 
ing  to  obey.  At  this  the  captain  grows  very  ansry.  and  my  peril  becomes 
Inuninent;  when  suddenly  they  lind  the  place,  without  my  help»  and  plunder 
and  bum  it 

iHelation»,  III.,  JO,  11.) 

In  another  place,  his  ligation  of  1616,  Father  Biard  gives  another 

aoeonnt  fÊ  this  event. 

De  salnct  Sauueur  Us  addresserent  ft  8.  Croix,  ancienne  habitation  du 
tfcur  de  Monts.  9t  parce  qu'ils  auoyent  sceu,  que  le  P.  Biard  y  auoit  esté. 
Argal  voulolt  qu'il  les  y  conduisit,  mais  ledit  Pero  ne  In  voulut  roînt.  nvi< 
le  mit  pntlerement  en  la  disgrace  dudit  Argal.  &  en  ^rand  danper  de  sa  vie. 
Ct  neantmofn^  Arg-al  roda  tant  en  haut  qu'en  bas,  St  rechercha  tant  tous  leurs 
endroits,  les  confrontans  auec  les  cartes,  qu'il  nous  auolt  prinses  qu'en  ftn  II 
la  troooa  de  soy-mesme  :  il  en  enleua  vn  tK>n  moncean  de  sel,  qu'il  y  toraua, 
bnuria  rbabltation  A  destniislt  toutes  les  marques  du  nom  ft  droict  de  France, 
tiasl  qu'il  auolt  en  commasidement. 

TaAMSLaTSOM. 

From  saint  Sauveur  tbey  sailed  for  Bte.  Croix,  Bleur  de  Honts*s  old  settle- 
ment ;  and,  as  tbey  knew  that  Father  Biard  had  been  there,  Argat  wished 
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him  to  conduct  them  thither;  but  the  father  would  not  consent  to  do  so.  Tbis 
cauMd  blm  to  be  In  comptete  dlasrac«  -witt  Axg»i,  and  la  great  danger  of  Ui 
life.  Notwithstanding  tbls»  Argal  wandered  atraut,  up  and  down,  and,  by  dint 

of  searching  all  places  thoroughly  and  comparing  tbem  with  the  maps  whicb 
he  "had  taken  from  us.  he  at  la^t  found  the  place  himself.  He  took  away  a 
Kood  pile  of  salt,  which  he  found  there,  burned  the  settlement,  and  destroyed 
all  traces  of  the  name  and  ciaims  of  France,  as  he  had  been  commanded  to  da 

{BéMiont,  IV.,  99,  97,) 

But  onco  more  in  this  period  does  St.  Croix  Island  make  iU 
appearance  in  the  records  of  history,  lu  1G32,  Isaac  de  Kaziily,  fol- 
lowing nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  de  Monts  a^j  a  colonizer  of  Acadia. 
receiYtd  a  great  grant  from  the  JbLing  of  France,  described  in  tlie 
following  terms:  — 

L'êtendUe  dea  terres  ft  pays  que  ensuivant,  à  agavolr  la  rivière  ft  bile 

Salncte-Crolx,  Ipies  y  contenues,  &  terres  adjacentes  d'une  part  ^  d'autr?  en 
la  Nouvelle  Fraïut-,  de  Tétendiie  de  douze  lieHes  de  larprea,  i\  pri-ndre  le  point 
milieu  en  l  isle  Salncte-Crolx,  ou  le  sieur  de  Mons  à  hiverné,  Ht  vingt  lieues  de 
profondeur  depuis  le  port  aux  eoqutUes,  qui  est  Tune  des  fsles  de  rentrée 
de  la  rivière  ft  bale  Salncte-Crolx,  cbacque  Iletles  de  quatre  mille  toises  de 
long. 

<"  MemorMê  of  the  Engliak  asd  Freed  CostsMMariee/'  Farû,  nSS,  pa§t  707.) 

TaANBL4TIOSI. 

Tbe  estent  of  land  and  tenitory  following*  that  is  to  say,  tbe  river  ssd 

bay  of  Saint  Croix,  the  islands  contained  therein,  and  the  adjacent  country 
on  both  sides  In  New  France,  in  the  extent  of  twelve  leagues  \n  breadth,  with 
its  middle  rolnt  In  St.  Croix  Inland,  where  the  Sieur  de  Monts  wintered,  and 
twenty  Ifcagucs  of  depth  from  the  Port  Aux  Coquilles  LUead  Harbour],  which 

Is  In  one  of  tbe  Islands  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  river  and  bay  of  Bt.  Crois»  escb 
league  of  four  tbousand  fatboms  In  l^gtb. 

It  18  easy  enougli  to  lay  down  this  grant  upon  a  modern  map, 
and  the  curious  reader  may  find  it  thus  shown  with  other  earij 
French  grants  upon  a  map  in  au  earlier  volume  of  these  Transac- 
tions.^ But  de  RazUiy  died  before  ho  could  carry  out  his  plan  for 
colonization,  and  his  grant  lai)^('d.  There  ii  not  the  slightest  en- 
dence  that  he  ever  «ven  saw  Isle  St.  Croix,  much  less  attenipied  lo 
settle  upon  it. 

Thus  ended  the  history  of  Isle  Sainte  Croix  in  the  Acadian  period. 
Acadian  settlers  in  small  numbers  lived  in  the  vicinity  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  none 
of  them  are  known  to  have  occupied  the  island.  Nor  in  any  other 
way,  in  document,  or  on  map,  does  it  make  any  appearance  during 
the  remainder  of  the  long  Acadian  jx^riod,  which  ended  with  the  Tr^tJ 
of  Paris  in  1763  and  the  cession  of  all  Acadia  to  England.   

>  Vol  v.,  189».  section  11.,  page  SU. 
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2.  The  Part  of  St.  Croix  Island  in  the  Boundary  Controversies, 

AND  IX  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  liXV£a  ST.  CrOIX  AS  THB 

Intebnational  Boukdaay,  1796-1799. 

So  Isle  St.  Croix  vanished  from  ori<:inal  hi^^tcrical  records  in 
1G32.  It  does  not  again  come  into  notice  in  any  wiiy  whatsoever  that 
I  can  find  until  1772,  one  liuudrcd  and  forty  years  later,  wiien  it 
appears,  named  Bone  Island,  upon  Wright's  fine  map  of  tlic  Piussama- 
quoiidy  Jîëgion,  u  map  based  upon  the  first  accurate  surveys  of  tliis 
part  of  the  world.  Wright's  map  haa  not  been  puiilished,  but  exists 
in  Jiianuscript  in  the  Britisli  Museum  and  iu  the  Public  Record  Office 


Vta.  la— Barliest  modern  map  to  thow  the  Island.  From  Wriflrht's  M«.  '*  Flan 
of  the  Coajst  from  the  West  Paaaa^e  Of  Panuntqwodl  Bay  to  the  River 
St.  John/'  17?a.   Orislnai  siae. 

at  London,  and,  from  a  copy  of  the  former^  Bone  laland  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  here  reproduced  (Fig.  10),  giving  m  the  earliest  modem 
map  of  the  island.  As  to  the  name  assigned  to  it,  Wright  obtained 
it  from  some  of  the  several  settleis  then  living  at  Passamaquoddy, 
for  in  certain  testimony  given  by  him  hefore  the  Boundary  Commission 
in  1797  (preserved  in  Ms.  among  the  records  of  the  Commission),  he 
testifies  that  the  names  on  his  map  weie  not  given  by  him,  but  were 
'^obtained  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Diatrict."  A  probable  reason 
for  the  origin  ol  the  name  has  been  given  eariier  in  this  paper  (page 
169).  But  with  this  map  the  island  again  vanishes,  not  to  reappear, 
80  far  aâ  I  can  find,  until  1796,  when  it  becomes  prominent  iu  certain 
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documents  i»f  flir  boundary  Commission, —  but  thereby  hangs  an  his- 
torical tale,  which  must  Ik»  briefly  related 

The  Treaty  of  I*aris  in  1783,  which  formally  closed  the  unhappy 
war  of  ihe  lievolution,  established  the  St.  Croix  river  from  it^  source 
to  its  mouth  as  a  part  of  the  Init mational  Boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Possessions.  This  was  the  natural 
interTiational  boundary  in  this  rc^nnn,  for  it  was  the  old  boundary 
between  Miu'^sachusetts,  then  ineliidiiig  Maine,  which  had  led  the  Revo- 
lution, and  Xova  Scotia,  tlien  includin,?  New  Brunswick,  which  had 
remained  loyal  to  CJreat  J^ritain.  The  Treaty  was  not  a  year  old, 
however,  l)efon'  dispute»  arose  locally  as  to  the  identity  of  the  River 
St.  Croix  of  the  Treaty,  the  British  residents  claiming:  the  present 
river  of  that  name,  and  the  American  residents  claiminjr  the  Magac^ua- 
davic.  lis  set-ms  strange  to  us,  with  our  accurate  modern  historical 
and  geographical  knowledge,  that  there  could  have  been  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  but  if  we  view  it  in  the  ligbt  of  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  that  time,  the  origin  of  the  controversy  becomes  clear. 
All  that  was  definitely  known  about  the  River  St.  Croix  was  that  it 
was  one  of  the  nvers  enijitying  into  Fassamaquoddy  Bay  which  had 
been  named  by  the  French  wlicn  they  settled  there.  But  all  tradition  of 
de  Monte'  settlement  had  long  siru-p  vanishe<l,  and  there  was  nothing 
known  to  the  residents  to  enal>ie  tliem'  to  determine  wliich  of  the 
s'^^'veral  rivers  emptying  into  Passamaquoddy  was  the  true  St.  Croix, 
or  even  how  the  identity  of  the  river  was  determined.  The  earlier 
attempts  which  had  l)een  made  to  identify  the  river  when  it  was  the 
boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia  only  confused  the 
issue,  and  the  best  ma]>s  of  the  time  tlirew  no  light  upon  it.  Thus, 
in  1764,  when  John  Mitchel  was  sent  by  the  (Jovernor  of  Massachu- 
setts to  identify  the  River  St.  Croix,  he  was  told  by  the  Indian^^  that 
the  Magaguadavic  was  the  river  so  called  by  them.  This  t^timony 
of  tha  Indians  was  valueless,  for  we  now  know  that  the  St.  Croix 
was  not  tlie  Magaguadavic,  and,  moreover,  the  Indians  the  very  next 
year,  1765,  told  Morri?,  a  Nova  Scotia  surveyor,  that  the  Cobscook 
waa  known  to  them  as  the  St.  Croi.v.i  Nevertheless,  their  statement 
to  T^'Titehol,  apparently  confirmed  as  it  was  by  the  maps  of  the  time, 
natiii.tily  enough,  led  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and,  after  178.1,  the 
people  of  the  I^nitctl  States,  to  believe  that  the  Magaguadavic  was 
the  St.  Croix,  and  hence,  should  form  the  International  Boundjirv 
The  best  maps  of  that  time  gave  a  œrtain  support  to  this  view,  for 
they  showed  two  large  rivers  emptying  into  what  was  supposed  to 

'  This  subjort  is  trAnted  fully  in  the  writer's  "  Monngrraph  of  the  S^TOlutlOB 
of  the  I'.oundarles  of  tho  m-ovince  of  New  Brunswick,"  in  the  preceding 
volume  of  these  Transactions. 
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represent  Passaniaquoddy  Bay,  and  of  these  two  the  easternmost  was 
named  the  St.  Croix.  We  now  know  that  the  maps  contained  a  very 
curious  error  in  the  supposed  Passamaquoddy  Bay  which  made  them 
utterly  inisleacliii;^,  and  we  now  know  further  that  the  river  named 
on  them  the  St.  Croix  is  really  the  present  river  of  that  name; 
but  these  facts  were  then  unknown,  and  tlio  supposition  that  the 
Magaguadavie  w:is  tho  St.  Croix  was  most  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances. Tlic  Britiiih  claimed  the  present  St.  Croix  as  the  St.  Croix 
of  the  Treaty,  chiefly 'on  the  ;rround  that  it  wa.<  the  larger  river  and 
the  most  natural  to  bo  selected  as  the  international  boundary,  but 
they  had  no  positive  historical  evidence  to  oiïer  in  its  support,  and 
80  far  their  case  was  weaker  than  that  of  the  Americans.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  decade  after  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  much  local  friction  and  no  little  einbarra.ssinent  to  the  two 
governments  was  caused  by  the  uncertainty  a,*?  to  this  boundary. 
Finally,  the  question  became  so  pressing  that  in  ]79^  the  United 
States  and  Creat  Britain  entered  into  a  Treaty,  providing  for  leaving 
the  question  jls  to  the  identity  of  the  River  St.  Croix  meant  by  the 
Treaty  of  17S3,  to  a  commission  of  three  men,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  each  nation,  and  these  two  to  choose  a  third,  the  decision  of  any 
two  of  them  to  be  accepted  as  final.  Accordingly,  (Jreat  Rritaia 
chose  Thomas  Barclay,  a  prominent  loyalist  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
United  States  chose  David  Howell,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  those  two  agreed  upon  Egbert  Benson,  a  leading  lawyer 
of  New  York,  as  the  third  commissioner.  The  British  agent,  to 
argue  the  British  claim,  was  Ward  Chipman,  a  leading  loyalist  of  St. 
John,  while  the  American  agent  was  James  Sullivan,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  his  time  in  Massachusetts^.  The  secretary  of  the 
eommission  was  Edward  Winslow,  another  New  Brunswick  loyalist. 
The  commission  assembled  at  St,  Andrews,  New  Brunswick,  in  August, 
1796,  transacted  much  rontine  business  in  connection  with  its  organ- 
ization and  the  making  of  surveys,  and  gathered  all  the  local  inform- 
ation it  could  from  residents  and  Indians.  The  members  personally 
▼isited  the  Magaguadavic  and  the  Scoodic  (or  present  St.  Croix), 
examined  the  Tarious  islands  in  them,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet 
the  next  jeax  in  Boston.  It  was,  of  course,  known  to  the  commis* 
sioneiB  from  the  start  that  the  St.  Croix  river  was  named  by  de  Monts, 
and  that  he  had  settled  on  an  island  within  its  mouth,  but  on  their 
visits  to  the  various  islands  they  did  not  have  with  them  Ghamplain^s 
original  narratives  and  maps,  but  only  some  extracts  from  his  narra- 
tives, quite  insuiBcient  of  themselves  to  determine  the  identity  of 
the  island  and  river.  The  American  agent  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  commissioners  that  an  island,  now  called  Hog  Island,  near  the 
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mouth  of  the  Digdcguash,  was  the  island  doscribed  by  Champlain. 
thus  seeking  to  sustain  his  contention  that  the  Magaguadavic  was  the 
St.  Croix.    The  British  agent  appears  to  have  hit  upon  the  correct 
island,  namely,  Dochet,  as  Isle  St.  Croix,  but  apparently  the  com- 
missioners wtTC  then  unconvinced  by  either.    When  the  commission 
met  in  Boston  in  August,  1797,  very  lengthy  arguments  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  agents  of  the  two  countries.    The  British  agent  traced 
the  history  of  the  Hiver  St.  Crok  of  the  Treaty,  and  argued  that  it 
was  the  same  as  tho  River  St.  Croix  of  all  the  earlier  charters,  etc., 
and  the  same  as  the  St.  Croix  in  which  de  Monts  had  wintered  in 
1604,  and  he  claimed  that  the  Scoodic  (the  present  St.  Croix)  was  that 
river.    The  American  agent,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  the 
Eiver  St.  Croix  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  not  that  of  the  ancient 
charters,  but  the  river  locally  so  called,  and  so  represented  upoa  the 
maps  of  the  time,  especially  on  Mitcheirs  map  of  1766  which  was 
admitted  to  have  been  used  by  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  in  their 
deliberations,  regardless  of  whether  this  was  the  ancient  St.  Croix 
of  de  Monts  and  Champlain  or  not.     The  former  St  Croix  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Magaguadavic.    The  commissioners,  as  their  deci- 
sion shows,  unanimously  decided  that  the  contention  of  the  Britidi 
agent  was  correct,  a  decision  which  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  enèeD» 
and,  indeed,  the  only  one  possihle  in  the  light  of  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  subject.    The  question  then  xesolTed  itself  into  this,  which 
of  the  rivers  was  thei  St.  Croix  M  de  Monts  and  Champlain?  Hap- 
pUj  this  question  was  answered  even,  before  it  was  asked,  and  here 
Si»  Croix,  or  Dochet,  Island  steps  once  more  upon  the  scene.  In 
June  or  July,  1797,  Mr.  Chipman,  the  British  agent»  received  from 
Europe  a  copy  of  Champlain's  map  of  1604  (fig.  S),  which  now  became 
known  to  the  members  of  the  commission  for  the  first  time.  He 
sent  a  copy  of  this  map  tor  Bobert  Pagan,  a  prominent  citizen  of  St 
Andrews,  who,  guided  by  the  map,  proceeded  to  Doehet  Island;  hut 
we  will  let  him  tell  his  own  story,  in  his  own  words.    It  is  contained 
in  a  deposition  laid  before  the  commission,  and  pieserred  among  their 
papers. 

Robert  Paaatk  Déclare*»  that  bavlng  «fl>talned  a  Plan  of  St  Crolz  bland 
■aid  to  have  been  miblieii  at  Paris  Anno  1613  and  bavtna  compared  It  with 

the  Shore  Coves  and  Points  of  the  Island  laylna  a  few  mllo;;  below  the  mouth 
of  Scoodiac  TUver  at  the  Devils  Head  commonly  called  Doceris  Island,  and 
also  with  tho  shores  &cfl  of  the  main  Land  westward  and  Eastward  of  it,  as 
laid  down  in  tliat  Plan,  and  having  found  a  most  strikin^^  ai^^reement  t>etween 
every  part  of  these  Shores,  coves  and  points  and  that  plan. 

Be  on  the  7th  day  of  this  distant  July  went  to  said  Dooeas  ISlaad  aooem- 
panled  by  William  Cookson,  Thoma«  Greenlaw,  Nehemiah  Gilman  and  John 
Rig'by  for  thf  purpos-o  of  makinpr  furtlior  discoveries  there.  On  th<>  North 
Snd  of  said  Doceas  Island  where  in  the  plan  above  mentioned  the  French 
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buildings  are  laid  down,  he  found  four  distant  Piles  of  nilni!  aRreeiticr  In  their 
situation  and  distances  from  each  other  with  the  spot  at  A,  as  laid  down  in 
tbat  plan,  and  tbeae  four  Pllea  of  Ruinv  are  directly  abreaat  of  tbe  hmg  landy 
Point  at  low  -water  In  said  Plan. 

On  examining  these  Piles  he  found  them  considerably  raised  above  the 
general  level  of  fhc  Ground  around  them,  some  parts  of  them  mvercl  with 
roots  of  Trees  and  wind  Falls,  and  all  of  them  with  mould  or  rotten  leaves 
from  six  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 

On  further  ezamlninK  he  dtacovered  dletlnctly  aeveral  tiers  of  stone  In 
eatih  of  mie  Plies  laid  In  clay  mortar,  one  on  the  Top  of  an  other,  the  Clay  Is 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  stone,  and  of  the  usual  thickness  (between  the 
Tiers  of  stone)  of  mortar  made  use  of  in  laying  Stone  or  Brick  at  this  Day. 

In  some  parts  of  these  ruins  the  Clay  is  as  soft  and  Perfect  as  if  newly  dug 
out  of  a  Pit,  and  In  other  parts  appears  as  cte.y  does  in  chimnies  where  Are 
luu  heen,  and  there  «re  evident  marks  on  the  stone  in  many  Flaoes* 

In  dlfflnff  he  found  charcoal  In  a  perfect  state  only  tt  was  easily  crum- 
VM.  to  pieces  In  handling:  he  also  found  p-'^rt  of  a  stone  Pitcher  in  full  preser* 
x'ation.  One  one  side  of  one  of  the  Piles  he  discovered  a  number  of  Bricks,  so 
laid  together  as  to  convince  liini  tliat  a  larpe  oven  hns  formerly  been  built 
there,  all  these  Bricks  aie  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  He  further 
Declares->that  on  the  18th  day  of  this  Instant,  July  being  at  said  Doceas  Island 
on  a  party  of  pleasure  with  a  large  Company  part  of  the  Company  went  with 
him  to  view  the  ruins  above  described,  and  on  further  examination  in  presence 
of  John  Brewer  Esqr.,  John  Campbell,  The  Revd.  Mr.  Andrews,  Daniel 
McMasters  Esq..  Donald  McLauchlan,  Donald  Grajit,  William  Pagan  and 
Thomas  Pagan.  He  uncovered  another  Pile  of  Ruins  distinct  from  the  four 
Piles  found  on  the  7  Instant  which  they  found  to  be  laid  In  clay  mortar  with 
Tiers  of  Stone  In  the  same  manner  as  the  first  four  Files  are  laid. 

In  dfglng  with  a  ?pade  for  a  few  minutes  ncnr  vno  of  these  piles  they 
turned  up  a  rr.etal  ppoon,  a  muskett  Ball,  a  piece  <A  an  cirihen  Vessel  and  a 
■pike  Nail  all  of  which  shew  evident  marks  of  having  iaid  a  long  time  under 
the  surface. 

He  further  In  presence  of  these  Gentlemen  dlsooyered  on  th«t  part  of  the 
island  agreeing  with  the  spot  in  the  plan  between  A  &  B  a  ledge  of  Rocks 

extending  from  the  middle  of  the  Island  towards  the  shore  on  each  side  a 
considerable  breadth  in  many  places  the  Kocks  are  some  height  above  the 
surface  and  in  other  places  the  Ledge  la  lightly  covered  with  earth  and  leaves. 

That  this  Declaration  may  be  more  fully  understood  he  has  affixed  the 
plan  ref ered  to. 

(Signed),     RoBBBT  Paoam. 

St  Andrews  20th  July  1797. 

Personally  appeared  before  mc  Daniel  MoMaster  Esqr.  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Charlotte  Robert  Paçan  Esqr.  also 
made  oath  to  the  truth  of  the  Declaration  contained  in  the  first  and  second 
pages  of  Sheet  of  Fap«r  subscribed  by  him. 

(Signed)*     Dami.  McMabter,  j.p. 
(from  ike  Boundary  MS.  in  po88eg$icn  of  Rc9.  Dr.  Raymond:  given  oho  bp  £»Uf  «1 
hiê  "  Eattport  a»d  PaMasisfsmMy,"  peire*  i^, 


'  There  is  a  reference  to  this  discovery  in  a  letter  toy  Barclay  of  Sept.  8, 
1797,  in  Rives'  "Life  of  Barclay." 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  testimony  on  the  subject.  Later  in  the 
same  year  Thomas  Wright,  Surveyor-General  of  Isle  St.  John  (Prince 
Edward  Island),  the  maker  of  the  map  of  1772,  already  referred  to 
(earlier,  page  197),  visited  Passamaquoddy  on  behalf  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners,  and  on  October  24,  1797,  gave  sworn  testimony  as 
follows  (ICs.  hitherto  unpublished  among  records  of  the  Boundary 
OommifiBioD): 

.  .  .  .  Since  being'  summoned  to  attend  the  Commissioners  appointed 
as  aforesaid,  I  have  bestowed  every  attention  towards  informing  myself  on 
the  Subject  of  tb«lr  lny««tlg»tlon:  Bave  perused  the  several  publications  of 
voyaces  made  by  tbe  Frencb  to  Aeadle;  their  Discoveries  thereupon*  and  con- 
sequent Settlement  made  (by  Monsrs.  de  Monts,  Poutrlncourt,  Champlnln. 
T.escarbct  and  others),  on  a  small  Island  which  they  named  Isle  de  Sainte 
Croix,  l  alled  on  my  said  plan,  Bone  Island,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  River 
Scoodiac  or  Great  River  St.  Croix.— I  have  also  critically  examined  those 
French  Settlers  plan  of  the  said  Island:  handed  to  me  by  Ward  Chlpmsn 
Bsqr.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Agent  Ac.  Have  compared  It  In  every  partictt* 
lar  respecting  the  situation  (as  described  by  the  said  French  Settlers)  Iti 
measurement,  shape,  with  that  of  my  said  Survey  made  in  1772;  and  And 
such  the  said  Frenc  h  Description  ami  plan  of  the  yaid  l.sle  de  Saltite  Cioix,  so 
very  nearly  to  correspond  therewith  as  to  leave  me  not  the  least  room  for 
doubt,  that  the  said  Isle  de  St.  Croix  or  Bone  Island  was  the  Identical  spet 
on  which  the  said  Frenobmen  made  their  settlement  sometime  about  or 
between  the  years  1€M  and  1614.— there  Is  no  other  situation  to  be  found  In  the 
circuit  if  the  whole  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  to  which  such  the  said  French 
Description  of  and  plan  would  In  the  least  apply  to;  so  that  taking  the  whole 
into  consideration  I  have  every  reason  most  assuredly  to  believe  that  the 
said  River  Scoodiac  Is  the  true  and  ant  lent  named  River  St.  Croix. 

On  the  same  date,  Thomas  Wright  also  swore  to  the  following 
tefitimony,  likewise  now  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  Ms.  in 
the  records  of  the  Boundary  CommisBion.  It  will  be  noted  that  it 
is  of  veij  great  local  interest. 

The  Deposition  of  Thomas  Wright,  Esqulre»  His  Majesty's  Surveyor  Oen^ 
eral  of  the  Island  of  St  John  in  the  Gulph  of  Saint  Lawrence,  respecting  whet 
he  saw  of  Remains  of  Habitations  on  Isle  de  Saint  Croix,  or  Bone  Island  &c. 
whilst  on  the  Survey  thereof  October  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  one  tbouFand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven — in  company  with  Robert  Pagan,  Esquire, 
and  a  party  of  men  assisting  upon  the  said  Survey  &c. 

Thomas  Wright,  B^squlre,  above  named,  upon  his  Oath  doth  testify  and 
declare  that— 

1st.  He  examined  the  Foundation  of  a  building  (as  the  People  cleared 

away  the  Trees.  Rubbish,  &c.)  in  Form  of  an  oblongr  square,  which  he  meas^ 
ured  with  a  six  Feet  Rod;  and  found  one  Side  twenty  Feet  long,  laying  In  the 
Direction  (by  his  pocket  compass)  of  North  North  East  and  South  South 
West— The  other  side  at  right  angles  to  it  (and  facing  nearly  the  North  End 
of  the  Island)  measured  sixty-slz  Feet  in  Liength,  tbe  remaining  two  Mdes  of 
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the  oblong  square  measured  thp  same.' — At  about  twenty-four  Feet  from  the 
Southern  End  of  the  said  Foundation,  towards  the  Middle  of  the  area  thereof. 
b«  otoerv«d  a  lam  Heap  of  Stonea,  with  aoma  Brlcka  of  a  light  yallow 
•eoknir  which  meaaturad  ^ht  Inchaa  lons^four  broad— and  ona  Inch  and  four* 

tenths  In  Thickness;  which  Heap  of  Stones  and  Bricks — evidently  appeared  to 
have  resulted  from  the  tumbling  down  of  a  Stack  of  Chlmnles  *  ;  and  (upon 
remoTlng  the  upper  part  of  the  Rubbish)  was  regularly  bedded  In  a  stifC  light 
coloured  clayey  mortar:  as  In  like  manner,  was  the  whole  of  the  said  Founda- 
tion.—Some  Of  tha  Stonea  about  tbia  auppoaed  Chtmney-Haap  appeared  blaok, 
aa  If  buxnt  on  ona  Bide:— There  waa»  alao»  aome  Charcoal  about  tha  aald 
Heap,  that  appeared  In  Ms  usual  Form;  but  easily  crumbled,  when  squeezed 
between  the  Fingers,  as  rotten: — there  was,  also,  (about  the  said  Heap)  some 
pieces  of  very  hard  burnt  Earthen  Ware.— And  this  Deponent  further  saith 
0iat  he  took  acme  Brlcka  from  under  a  Cedar  and  Vlr  Tree  (wbtlet  the  people 
were  frubblng  and  pulling:  them  down)  which  treea  meaaured  from  ten  to 
twelve  Incbea  tlirougb  at  their  I3ut:^there  were,  besldea,  Wind  Falls  of  rot- 
ten Trpf",  over  the  ?nld  Foundation,  abotit  efprhteen  or  twenty  Inches  In 
Diameter;  and  various  Roots  of  Trees  that  had  in.^inuatcd  tluTuselves  between 
almost  all  the  Stones  of  the  said  Foundation  to  the  Earth,  beneath. — 

tmi.  In  the  Direction  of  about  South  by  West  (by  hla  pocket  compass) 
from  tha  above  mentioned  chimney  pile*  Distance  from  aeventy  to  eighty 
Feet,  he  oliaerved  another  like  pile  of  Stones  and  Brick,"  to  all  ankearance  aa 
the  forrrer.  and  bedded  in  like  Manner  with  clayey  mortar  of  same  liR-ht  or 
bluish  colour— that  had  evidently  the  same  appearance  of  a  tumbled  chimney 
—with  Roota  of  ïieets  interwoven. — 

3rd.  That  from  thia  last  mentioned  pile  of  to  appearance  tumbled  cblm- 
Bies»  in  Direction  (by  hia  pocket  compaae)  of  about  Weat  by  North,  Dletance 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,*  he  obnerved  another  pile  of  Stonea  ;  whicli«  in  every 

particular,  resembled  the  former, — 

4th.  From  this  last  mentioned  pile,  he  found  another  Heap  of  Stones  In 
the  Direction  (from  the  precceding)  of  South  by  West,  Distance  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet'  ;  for  the  pile  covered  ao  much  Space  aa  to  render  It  difllcult  to 
measure  the  ^act  Dlatauce;  Thia  Heap  of  Stonea,  Ac,  reaembled  In  every 
particular  the  former,  as  described  and,  like  them,  evidently  appeared  the 

Re.<-ult  of  a  tumbled  thin  r.oy. 

5ih.  Everywhere  they  dug  about  the  Island,  they  found  nought  else  but  a 
aaady  hungry  soli,  above  and  beneath  for  the  Depth  of  from  three  to  alz 
Feet— then  Roelc.— 

<th.  Ha  obaenred  a  remarkable  Ridge  of  Rocket  eomewhat  to  the  South- 
ward of  the  above  mentioned  Foundation^  and  runing  aome  dlatance  athwart* 
or  across  the  Island. — 

7th.  The  Sea-Coast  around  the  Island  is  very  rocky — except  at  its  South 
End  (opposite  a  email  Peninaula)  where  la  a  high  sloping  Sand  Bluff,  and 

*  EvidCTitly  the  «tort  ho\ii'e. 

■  De  Monts's  own  house  apparently.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  homolo- 
gialng  the  distancée  and  direction  of  the  ruina  given  by  Wright  with  the 
locallona  of  the  bulldlnga  on  Ohamplaln'a  plan  (Fig.  9).  but  It  la  to  be 
remembered  that  both  are  only  approximate. 

•  Apparently  the  house  T  of  Ohamplain's  plan  (Fig.  9). 

*  Apparently  the  house  E  of  Champlr-ln's  i>lan. 

•  Apparently  the  dwelling  of  Cbampiain,  P  on  the  plan. 
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tome  day;  In  cbAlnlng  from  which,  over  a  Shoal  to  the  Ledges  South  thereof, 
he  obMrved  Urge  QuanUttes  of  Musclée  and  some  CSerae-on  a  Bed  of  Sand- 
Clay— and  Roclcs.>-> 

8th.  In  Furi  c3MnK  around  the  Island,  he  did  not  observe  the  least  Run,  or 
any  SpHngP,  of  fresh  water;  tliough  the  l\-op]e  with  hîm  mnde  dtltpent  Search 
for  some  to  drink;  but,  they  were  obliged  to  stnd  to  the  Main  Land  for  some. 

9th.  la  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  before  mentioned  Foundations  and  piles 
of  (to  Apj^rance  tumbled  chlmniee.  be  observed  several  deep  Holes  Uiat 
seamed  to  have  been  dug  in  Search  of  W«ter. 

10th.  And,  further,  this  Deponent  salth  that,  the  Island  Is  covered  With 
Wood— ?ome  of  considf mble  Size— The  Species  are  chleny  of  Fîr— Spruce— 
some  Pinea— White  Birch— Maple— Cedar  and  Beech— He  saw  but  one  Oak 
Ttee:~that  appeared  to  have  hsen  lately  fallen  with  an  axe,  for  some  of  iu 
Leaves  were  on  the  Branches:— It  measured  from  eighteen  to  twenty  Inches 
In  Dlameter»  near  the  But— 

nth.  And  lastly,  this  T'  p  t  ni;t  Faith  that,  a  plan  of  the  said  Survey  now 
In  his  hand  intitled  a  plan  i  le  de  Sainte  Croix,  or  Bone  "Island  situated^ 
in  the  Scoodlac  or  Great  River  •'Suinte  Croix,  in  J ';i.>--samaquoddy  Eay  "—is  a 
true  plan  of  a  Survey  of  the  said  Island  made  by  Him,  the  said  Deponent,  on 
the  Twelfth  Day  of  October  In  the  year  of  our  *Lord  One  Thousand  seven 
hundred  and  Klnety>«even.— 

St.  Andrews  Oct.  24th  1797. 

Tho.  Wbight, 

Surv.  Genl. 
of  the  Isl  St.  John. 

St  Andrews*  County  rf  Charlotte, 
Oct  2ith  1797. 

Personally  appeared  the  above  named  Thomas  Wriffbt  Esquire,  and  made 

Oath  on  the  TToly  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God  to  the  Truths  of  the  afore- 
going l  epoï^ition  by  him  subscribed. — 

Phineas  Bruce.  Esquire,  was  notified  and  present  at  the  taking  of  this 
Deposition.— 

Before  us, 

Jko.  Cvrrt,  J.P. 
Danl.  McMastbr,  J.P. 

The  map  of  Bone  Island  made  by  Thomas  Wright  is  that  here- 
with reproduced.*  (figs.  11,  12.) 

This  testimony  was  transmitted  to  the  commissioners,  and 
accepted  hy  them.  Naturally  the  British  agent  rested  his  case  with 
confidence  upon  it,  while  the  American  agent  endeavoured  to  explain 
it  away.  The  latter  claimed  that  the  ruins  were  not  proven  to  be 
those  of  de  Monts*  settlement,  but.  were  much  more  likely  those  of 

*  Not  hitherto  published  except  in  the  author's  work,  "A  Monograph  of 
Historic  Sites  In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick."  in  these  Transactions, 
Vol.  v.,  1889,  Sect  11.,  page  264.  Two  copies  of  the  map  are  aeecMlble,  one  In 
the  Crown  Land  Office  at  Fredericton,  from  which  the  present  copy  (Fig.  11) 

Is  taken,  and  another  with  the  Bcn?on  MS.  In  the  Library  of  the  Massachu- 
Ectta  iii.storica.1  Society.  Other  copies  are  in  the  MS.  Records  of  the  Boundary 
Commission, 
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Kio.  11.— Wrlgrbt's  map  of  Uie  laUnd  and  Surroundings,  1797.  From  the  copy  In  th«  Croi 
•too.  (For  tho  sako  of  doarnem  In  tho  reduced  copy,  tho  shore  Unee  bave  boon  t 
tergir  than  in  the  original.) 
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some  eaiiy  trading  post  of  Bazilly  or  other  early  Seignior;  and  second, 
he  maintained  that  in  any  <»se  the  subject  was  not  important  to  the 
question  at  issue  since  it  was  not  the  St.  Crobc  of  de  Monts  and 
Champlain  that  was  meant  by  the  Treaty,  but  the  St.  Croix  of  the 
maps  used  by  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  which  St  Croix 
he  held  to  he  the  Magaguadavic.  The  comroiseioners,  however,  unani- 
moTuly  agreed  that  the  St.  Croix  of  tlio  Treaty  could  be  traced  back 
eontinnonsiy  to  the  St.  Croix  of  de  Monts  and  Champlain,  and  that  the 
two  were  one  and  the  same  river.  Hence  Isle  St.  Croix  proved  the  id^- 
tity  of  the  river.*  Their  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  tlie  above  cUod  tcstiirony  can  beet  be  given  in  the  words 
of  the  third  rommis.-^ioncr,  Egbert  Benson,  who,  in  a  report*  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  explaining  the  decision,  says: — 

SubMQueat  to  the  View  of  tbe  moutha  of  the  Rivera  In  question,  and  th« 
adjacent  Objects,  by  the  Coinmissloners.  at  the  Instance  of  the  Amenta,  in  the 
Pall  of  1796,  th*?  Edition  of  Champlain,  of  1613,  was  procured  from  Eiiropp,  con- 
tainiiifj  a  Map  of  the  Isle  tiuinte  (Kn.r,  a  mpy  of  which  is  ii<  itninto  annexed, 
and  a  Search  having  then  been  made  by  digging  into  the  Soil  un  the  Island 
called  BoRC^  or  Doeia^  Island.  Bricks,  chat  coal,  spikes  and  other  artificial 
articles  liave  been  found,  and  evident  foundations  of  buildings  have  been 
traced.  Whoever  will  compare  these  proofs  with  the  Bay  of  Passamaquady. 
including^  the  Islands  and  Rivers  In  it,  will  perceive  thai  ttx-y  result  in 
4«aum*tratwn  that  the  Island  St.  Croix,  and  the  River  Saint  Croix,  meant  by 
them,  are  respectively  Bone  Island,  and  tlie  River  Sottdlac,  oomprebendlna  in 
tbe  latter  tbe  arm  of  tbe  Bay,  or  as  it  Is  expressed  by  I^esearbot.  Sea  

Thus  was  the  evidence  a^  to  the  ideutily  of  the  River  St.  Crobt, 
bâèed  upon  th<>  disoovery  of  the  ruins  of  de  Monts's  settlement  on  St. 
Croix  Island,  together  with  the  «  oniparisons  betwcfii  the  ancient  and 
îDodera  mapB,  accepted  by  the  conimi.-sioiuTs  as  liiial  and  unquestion- 
able. On  October  25,  1798,  they  rendered  a  unauiiuous  decision  in 
winch  they  declared  the  Scoodic,  or  present  îSt.  Croix,  to  be  the  River 
St.  Croix  truly  intended  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  aad  it  thus  became  the 
International  Boundary  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

Such  was  the  part  played  by  Dochet  island  in  the  lioundary 
controversy.  It  is  too  much  to  ?ay  that  upon  it  alone  depended  the 
identitication  of  the  river  and  hence  its  selection  as  the  boundary, 
for  there  was  probably  enough  other  evidence  to  have  produced  the 
some  result.    But,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  probable,  since  one 

'  It  is  no  wonder  that  Cblpman  In  one  of  his  letters  (of  Mar.  27,  179S)  to 
Jonathan  Odell  (MS,  In  po;?session  of  tho  author)  Fpenks  affectionn  tt^ly  of  "My 
little  Isle  Ft.  Croix."  With  its  identifv  Astai)iislied  he  easily  won  his  case: 
without  it  this  would  have  been  difficult  enough. 

*  Tbe  Report  Is  printed  in  fall  In  Moore's  "  History  and  Digest  of  tlie 
^temational  Arbitrations  to  wlilcli  the  United  States  bas  been  a  Party*** 
▼oL  L,  33<-4l,  and  reference  is  tbere  made  (page  82)  to  other  publications  of  it. 
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of  the  commissioners  is  known  to  have  held  at  first  strongly  for  the 
Magaguadavic,  that  without  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  island,  the 
commissionerg  woiUd  have  been  divided  in  opinion  instead  of  nntni* 
moos.  In  this  case  their  decision  would  have  been  received  with 
reserved  acquiescence  and  some  feeling  of  injustice,  rather  than  vith 
general  approbation  and  satisfaction  as  it  was.  Bochet  Island,  there* 
fore,  has  contributed  scnnewhat  to  the  peace  between  nations.  It  is 
only  occasionally,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  moat  partisan  and  usin- 
formed  writers,  that  we  find  the  view  still  expressed  that  the  Maga- 
guadavic  should  have  been  the  boundary.  Happily,  the  sole  remaining 
support  for  this  view,  namely,  that  the  Riveir  St.  Croix  on  Mitchell'é 
map  used  by  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  was  the  Magaguadavic, 
has  by  recent  studies  been  shown  to  be  erroneous,  and,  even  the  Biver 
St.  Croix  of  that  map  has  been  proven  to  be  the  present  River  St. 
Croix.  Thus  from  every  point  of  view,  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission of  179S  was  perfectly  just,  and  both  nations  may  feel  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

We  come  now  to  the  final  incident  in  the  history  of  the  island 
in  this  period,  and  that  concerns  its  ownership  by  the  United  States. 
The  decision  of  the  Commission  fixing  the  St  Croix  as  the  Inter- 
national Boundary,  also  declared  its  mouth  to  be  at  Joe's  Point, 
although,  as  we  have  already  seen  (page  128),  the  true  geographical 
mouth  of  the  river  is  at  Devil's  Head.  The  reason  for  this  decision 
of  the  commissioners  is  nowhere  recorded,  but  it  can  be  inferred 
from  the  attendant  drcumstances,  and  is  implied  in  Benson^s  report 
on  the  decision,  namely,  it  was  thought  best  to  conform  to  the  his- 
torical usage  of  Champlain,  making  the  River  St.  Croix  indnde  the 
waters  around  Isle  St.  Croix  from  which  it  took  its  name  and  by  the 
aid  of  which  it  had  been  identified.  Along  with  this,  too,  there  vas 
no  doubt,  another  reason,  namely,  that  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  the 
mouth  *of  the  St.  Croix  was  described  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  it  wss 
no  doubt  felt  that  while  Passamaquoddy  Bay  could  be  readily  con- 
eidered  as  a  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  part  of  the  river  betweeii 
Devil's  Head  and  Joe's  Point  could  hardly  be  so  viewed,  and  that 
hence  a  better  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  Treaty  would  be 
secured  by  placing  the  mouth  of  the  river  officially  at  Joe's  Point 
This  decision,  however,  had  an  extremely  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
subsequent  history  of  Dochet  Island,  for,  incidentally,  it  assigned  the 
island  to  the  ITnited  States,  whereas,  had  the  commission  fixed  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  the  Devil's  Head,  the  island  would  to-day  be 
a  British  possession.  The  reason  why  this  is  so  may  be  briefly  traced. 
The  decision  of  the  Commissioners  said  nothing  directly  about  the 
islands  in  the  St  Croix,  but  the  Treaty  of  1783  had  declared  the 
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boundary  to  be  a  line  drawn  "  along  the  middle  of  the  River  St.  Croix/' 
and  the  middle  line  of  the  St.  Croix  lie."?  on  the  ojist  side  of  the 
island  {tig.  1,  also  10),  henoo  throwing  the  island  into  the  I'nited 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  decision  had  placed  th**  mouth 
of  the  river  at  Devil's  Head,  then  the  part  below,  in  which  the  inland 
lies,  would  have  been  a  part  oX  the  Bay  of  Kundy,  since  the  Treaty 
declared  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  be  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  recog- 
nized no  other  waters.  But  the  Treaty  assigaed  to  the  United  State:; 
all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  its  coasts  lying  between  lines 
drawn  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  and  the  mouth  of 
St.  ^fary's  lîiver  in  Florida,  "  excepting  such  islands  a.s  now  are. 
or  herelofore  have  been,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia."  Now,  the  old  charter.s  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  which  her- 
owncrsliip  was  based,  had  granted  to  her  all  islands  within  six  league.^ 
of  her  coasts,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  New  Brunswick,  the  legal 
successor  here  of  Nova  Scotia,  possesses  to-day  all  the  islands  of 
Passaniaquoddy  Bay,  except  only  Moose  Island  and  two  contigiious 
islets,  which  were  in  1^17  assigned  to  the  Ignited  States  chiellv  on 
the  ground  of  her  long  possession  of  them  and  in  return  for  a  partial 
claim  she  had  to  Grand  Manan.  Had  llio  Qjontli  oT  flie  St.  Croix 
been  fixed  at  Devil's  Head,  Dochel  [.-.land  would  have  bcoii  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundv,  and,  being  within  six  leagues  of  the  coast  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, would  to-day  belong  to  that  province. 

But,  although  it  thus  fell  plainly  to  the  TTiiite<l  States,  it  was 
not  yielded  without  some  symptoms  of  proicst.  iji  a  manuscript 
draft  of  a  letter  of  Ward  Chipman,  the  ^îritish  agent  before  the 
Boundary  Commission,  to  (i  overnor  Carleton.  dated  Julv  7,  ITUU,  Wfr 
read  as  follows  (Ms.  in  possession  of  licv.  j)r.  J^iymond):  — 

I  take  this  opportunity  further  to  inform  ynur  KxrHlcncy  that  I  have 
received  intelligence  that  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  residing  on  the 
wMtem  staoreB  of  the  River  8t  Croix  have  lately  taken  poaaeeslcm  of  the  Isle 
8t  Croix  IjrlBS  In  thia  river  Juat  within  its  month,  and  from  which  the  river  orl^^ 
Inally  took  Its  name.  Under  the  ( onntruction  of  the  L'd  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  yuu^-  Kxcf  Ik  ncy's  consideration 
In  my  letter  of  the  2l8t  ulto.  your  Excellency  \\ill  peneive  that  !h!.«  island 
belongs  to  the  United  States  as  lying  on  the  went  .side  of  the  channel  and  of 
the  dividing  Une  between  the  two  countries  ùlong  the  middle  of  the  river  from 
Its  mouth,  and  to  the  northward  of  a  due  East  Une  from  Its  mouth,  and  not 
therefore  afTected  by  the  clauses  affecting  islands  In  this  article  of  the 
treaty;  but  If  this  construction  is  erroneous,  and  the  «^xceptifm  (»r  reservation 
to  His  Majesty  of  such  islands  as  have  at  any  time  been  within  the  limits  of 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  Is  to  be  considered  as  absolute  and  unqualified, 
and  the  clause  descriptive  of  tiie  Islands  granted  to  the  United  States  Is  to 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  exception,  ihite  island  still  undouibtedly 
belongs  to  his  Majesty  as  having  been  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  peace- 
within  those  limita. 
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Governor  Carieton  transmite,  the  F!Tibj€>ct,  somewhat  perfaiicîorily, 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  a  letter  of  Augrist  5,  1799,  suggesting  that 
Great  Britain  may  still  have  a  claim  on  Isle  St.  CroLx  through  the 
general  exception  of  islands  belonging  to  Nova  Scotia.  But  Chipman 
himself  saw  the  subject  dilTerently  soon  after,  for  in  a  draft  of  a 
letter  of  his  (Ms.  in  the  author's  itos-osion)  to  Sir  John  Wentworth, 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  August  G,  1799,  he  says:  — 

....  This  Island  [îfîe  St.  Croix!  (ho  of  very  trifling  value,  has  been  dur- 
ing the  present  y  tar  taktii  posietsion  of  by  Subjects  of  the  United  States 
residing  upon  that  part  of  the  western  shore  of  the  River  SL  Croix  which  is 
opposite  to  It— alttao*  this  Island  was  clearly  included  in  tlie  original  Grant  of 
the  Ftovlnce  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Sir  William  Alexander  and  therefore  waa  an 
island  which  "  had  formerly  been  within  the  limits  of  that  Province."  still  I 
conceive  that  it  is  not  paved  to  His  Majesty  by  virtue  of  the  exception  In  the 
2cl  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  becau.se  it  is  not  found  to  lie  between  the 
due  east  lines  mentioned  in  that  article,  and  therefore  is  not  included  In  the 

Grant  of  the  Islands  upon  which  alone  the  exception  can  operate.  The  rifht 
to  this  Island  I  conceive  must  be  decided  by  aacertaintn^  wiietber  it  lies  oa 

the  American  side  of  the  bom  îary  line  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  "to 
be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Pt.  Croix  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  to  its  source/'  and  as  this  island  does  in  fact  lie  on  the  American 
side  of  such  line  along  the  middle  of  the  river,*  and  also  on  the  western  side 
of  the  main  channel  of  the  river«  and  to  the  northward  of  a  due  east  line 
from  its  mouth,  if  my  construction  of  the  treaty  in  this  respect  Is  not  erron- 
eous, it  evidently  belongs  to  the  United  States.  .  *  . 

Chipman's  later  position  seems  unquestionably  the  correct  one, 
and  with  this  the  subject  ends.  However  much  we"  may  regret  that 
this  ialand  does  not  belong  to  the  country  with  whose  history  it  is 
BO  closely  connected,  we  must  all  agree  that  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  it  is  perfectly  clear  and  just 

Cnriously  enough  there  is  an  apparent  still  later  British  daim 
to  the  island,  no  longer  ago  than  1896,  for  in  that  year  in  a  codifica- 
tion of  the  honndaries  of  New  Brunswick  passed  by  the  local  legisla- 
ture. Doucette  Island  is  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Croix  in  Charlotte  County.  This  was,  of  course,  .due  to  some 
error  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the  Act,  but  it  is  curious  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  sufficiently 
informed  to  point  out  the  error  before  the  Act  was  passed.  But,  in 
1899  a  new  law  was  enacted  to  strike  out  the  words    Doueetts  Island 

*  It  is  fortunate  that  the  island  lies  on  the  we.st  of  the  middle  of  the  river, 
as  well  as  on  the  west  of  the  deepest  channel,  or  a  controversy  might  have 
arisen  over  the  exact  signlfleance  cf  the  word  "  middle    of  the  Treaty. 

*  At  one  time  he  Uioui^t  the  btwndary  line  would  run  through  the  Uland. 

for  in  a  letter  of  Mar.  27,  1798,  (MF.  In  my  possession)  he  writes  to  Jonathan 
Odeil,—"  My  little  Isle  St  Croix  wIU  probably  be  divided  between  the  two 
countrieft." 
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in  the  Kiver  St.  Croix"  from  the  deacription  of  the  bounds  of  St. 
Croix. 

3.  The  Modcbn  Hibtobt  or  Doohbt  Ibulkd  fbok  ths  First  Peb- 

MANENT    SeTTLBMBNT    0Ï   THE   BiTXfi   TO    THB  PbESBNT, — 

1799-1902. 

The  modern  history  of  the  island  began  apparently  with  the 
adoption  of  its  present  name  not  long  prior  to  1796.  The  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Passamaquoddy  rofrion  had  begun  in  1763  with  a 
few  New  England  fishonneii  and  traders,  and  a  few  settlera  from 
various  sources  continued  to  arrive  from  time  to  time  until  1784,  whw 
large  numbers  of  loyalists  settled  on  the  British  side  of  the  St.  Croix, 
and  various  settlers  began  to  occupy  the  American  aide.  But  there 
l<  nothing  to  indicate  any  occupancy  of  Dodiet  Island  prior  to  1799, 
and  probably  it  was  not  settled,  for  had  any  settlement  existed  it  would 
hardly  hare  escaped  mention  in  the  testimony  of  Pagan  and  of  Wright 
aboTe  cited,  or  some  repres^tation  on  Wright's  map.  Moreover,  the 
implication  in  the  letter  of  Ward  Chipman  above  cited,  is  that  Amer- 
ican settlers  were  taking  possession  of  the  island  for  the  first  time 
in  1799. 

There  is  no  evidence  known  to  me  as  to  who  these  settlers  were 
aside  from  tradition,  which  states  that  the  earliest  settlers  on  the 
island  were  one  Haliker  and  his  wife,  who  lived  there  many  years, 
and  whoee  graves,  marked  by  rude  unlettered  stones,  can  now  be  seen 
near  the  lighthouse.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  Haliker  and  his 
wife  were  simply  early  residents,  and  not  the  earliest.    The  first 
residents  must  have  been  squatters,  since  the  island  was  not  granted 
until  1820.    The  next  event  in  the  histoiy  of  the  island  is  also 
supplied  by  tradition,  namely,  that  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  181S 
the  island  was  used  as  a    neutral  island"  (hence  originating  the 
naa^e,  Neutral  Island,  by  which  it  has  often  been  known),  on  which 
the  British  and  American  vessels  exchanged  their  cargoes  of  plaster. 
For  some  years  prior  to  1812,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  navigation 
laws  of  one  or  the  other  natbn  were  so  constructed  that  British 
vessels  could  not  carry  plaster  or  other  goods  into  the  TTnited  States, 
nor  United  States  vessels  go  to  British  ports  for  it  Consequently, 
the  vessels  had  to  meet  and  exchange  cargoes,  quite  illegally,  on  cer* 
tain  places  taeitly  accepted  as  "  neutral/'  and  Dochet  Island  was  one 
of  these  places,  probably  utilized  for  tliis  purpose  because  far  removed 
from  the  customs  oflBcers  who  had  headquarters  at  Ea^tport.^  British 


*  A  goo4  aceoiant  of  these  operations  bas  been  publlilisd  by  Sabine, 
ptlntcd  la  Kllbjr's  *'  Eastport  and  Fassamaattoddy." 
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vessels  are  said  to  have  unloaded  the  plaster  upon  a  wharf,  traces  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  built  for  the  purpose  in  Treats  cove  (Fig. 
14),  whence  it  was  taken  by  American  vessel?;.  Tradition  states  that 
during  the  war  time  a  settler  named  Ilerrick,  possibly  the  Haliker 
above  mentioned,  lived  on  the  island. 

Soon  after  this  time  we  come  to  autlientic  information.  On 
March  1,  1820,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Maine  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  sold  to  John  Brewer,  of  Robbinatou. 
in  return  for  thirty  dollars 

**  two  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  one  situated  nearly  <^po- 
«lte  the  dividing  Une  between  the  Towns  of  Robbtneton  and  Galats  contatnlnff 
four  acres  more  or  less  and  commonly  called  tbe  great  Island:  and  the  other 

containlner  one  acre  more  or  less  lying  about  one  mile  southerly  from  the 
first  mentioned  Island  and  near  to  the  shore  of  Robbinston  and  called  the 
littte  Island.*  (Washington  Countg,  Registry  of  Dttdê,  Machuu,  Mc,  Foi.  lU 
page  337.) 

Great  Island  is,  of  course,  our  Dochet.  John  Brewer  was  a 
liroiaiaeiii  citizen  of  liobbmstoii.  and  i  believe  was  the  magistrate  who 

look  several  depositions  for  the  Boundary  CommlBsioners.  He  was 
on  tlie  island  wiih  Pagan,  July  11,  1797,"  and,  as  one  of  those  con- 
fHTiicd  in  the  disi^vcrics  on  the  island,  it  is  very  likely  that  at  this 

time  his  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
tliercafter  to  secure  a  grant  of  it.  lie  did  not,  however,  long  retain 
it,  for,  on  August  15,  1826 

John  Brewer  t>f  Robbinston,  in  <  onslderatlon  of  js'ix  liundred  doll,irs  p-i!1 
by  Stephen  Brewer  of  Northumpton,  Mas?.,  Gentleman  ....  remise 
release  bargain  sell  and  convey  ....  un  iHiund  commuuly  called  SU  Croix 
Island  lying  in  Schoodick  River  nearly  opposite  the  south  east  comer  of 
Calais*  together  with  the  house  barn  and  all  other  buildings  thereon,  and  sJao 
the  \^liarf  and  all  other  improvements  on  or  about  said  Island.  (Ifsefcisffoa 
Cinmtg  Decd».  loi.  11,  page  IJ,) 

The  hoiiee  and  other  buiidings  were  doubtless  those  occupied  hy 
Haliker  as  tenant  of  Brewer,  and  the  wharf  was  tbe  plaster  wharf 
aboTe  mentioned.  Why  Stephen  Brewer,  presumably  the  brother  of 
John,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  pur- 
chased this  island  wc  haTe  no  idea,  nor  can  his  daughters  still  liTing 
in  Korthampton  explain;  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  he  owned 
other  parcels  of  land  on  the  mainland  in  this  region. 

■  I  have  not  followed  the  ownerslilp  of  Uttle  Dochet  beyond  this  date.  Pro- 
bably It  still  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  John  Brewer.  It  appears  to  be  valuelesa 
I  sm  informed  by  Dr.  Howard  Voae.  of  Calais,  that  the  diary  of  Rlolaard  V. 

Hayden,  a  noted  surveyor  of  this  region,  contains  the  following  entry,  April 
17,  1823: — "  Surveyed  Big  Island  for  Gen.'l  Brewer   ....   contents  about 
6  acres."    Of  course  be  would  have  made  a  map,  which  would  be  of  great 
Interest  If  It  could  be  found. 
'  See  earlier»  page  SOL 
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We  now  come  to  some  infornialiou,  which,  although  resting  upon 
tradition  alone,  is  yet  reliable  since  it  conies  within  the  memory  of 
a  still  living  witness.  There  is  now  (September,  1U02)  living  at  Ked 
Beach,  Maino,  .Mr.  Ueorge  Mmgo,  over  80  years  of  age  but  in  pos- 
f  .->ion  of  all  his  faculties,  a  u  k  in  early  boyhood  lived  with  his  parents 
ii\njn  the  island,  and  has  known  it  intimately  ever  since.  From  hini 
1  have  derived  much  information  about  the  recent  history  of  the 
island.  The  earliest  owner  he  remembers  was  Stephen  Brewer,  and 
hence  he  must  have  lived  there  between  1826  and  1830.  There  were 
at  that  time  on  the  island  four  buildings,  standing  where  the  old 
cellars*  now  are,  ai  the  south-western  angle  (Fig.  14),  all  occupied  or 
used  by  his  iaiiiily.  There  was  much  cleared  lan(i  and  many  signs 
of  earlier  settlement  in  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  The  ruins  of  the 
old  French  settlement  were  clearly  visible  as  was  the  place  on  the 
bluff  where  cannon  had  been  placed.  The  Chapel  Nubble  was  then 
united  with  the  main  island  and  a  large  pine  tree  stood  upon  it. 
Every  summer  there  came  to  the  island  from  the  Penobscot  River, 
four  fisbermen,  named  Black,  Treat,  Noble  and  Sanbum,  who  lived 
vitfa  the  Mingo  family  and  tended  the  six  salmon  wein  of  which  they 
had  chaige  and  from  which  many  fish  were  taken.  There  were  stages 
for  the  curing  of  fish  here  also,  and,  in  fact,  although  the  residents 
of  the  island  did  some  gardening,  fishing  was  the  chief  interest  which 
took  them  to  the  island.  Somewhere  after  1830,  perhaps  consider- 
ably later,  the  Mingo  family  remored  from  the  island.  It  is  doubtless 
to  this  family  Williamson  refers  in  1839  in  his  History  of  Maine 
(Vol.  I.,  189),  when  he  says  of  the  island,  ''Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  it 
is  usually  the  residence  of  one  family."  After  the  Mingo  family 
left  it,  there  was  for  a  time  a  resident  named  Treat,  and  later 
another  named  Chase.  Later,  one  Thompson  kept  there  a  sort  of 
public  house  of  low  repute,  to  which  people  resorted  from  Calais  and 
elsewhere.  These  two  latter  residents  gradually  burnt  up  the  older 
bttHdings  for  wood;  they  remained  but  a  year  or  two,  and  then  there 
were  no  more  residents  on  the  islsnd  until  the  lighthouse  was  built. 
For  some  time  after  this,  however,  the  residents  of  the  mainland 
used  to  remove  from  the  island  scow-loads  of  sand  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  this  has  contributed  to  the  diminution  in  size  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  island  and  the  separation  of  the  smaller  nubble  from  the 

'  There  arê  some  otber  cellars  on  the  Island  (Fig.  14).  that  south  of  the 
lighthouse  probably  be1ofisrln«  to  Hallker'e  house.  Other  hollows  on  the 
Island  have  a  different  orlsin,  that  north-east  of  the  liahthouae  belna  a- pit 

from  which  sand  was  taken  tn  erertfng  the  buildinprp,  and  otherF  bplnp  holes 
(\UK  by  money-hunters  who  have  left  such  traces  In  most  of  the  prominent 
places  in  this  region. 

See.  11.,  1901  14. 
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main  island.  In  Ls4T,  or  thereabouts,  Admiral  Owen  ujied  the  island 
ajb  a  stiitiou  ill  makiiiir  his  survey  of  this  region  for  tlie  British  Admir- 
alty, the  survey  on  which  our  present  charts  are  based.  He  cut  down 
many  of  the  trees  on  the  ishiud  to  open  lines  of  sight  for  his  instru- 
mentt;,  doing  nuicli  to  destroy  the  fine  woods  which  Mr.  MLngo  remem- 
l)ers  to  have  occupied  most  of  the  i&Iand  in  his  early  boyhood. 

Wo  come  now  to  a  new  nnd  important  cliapter  in  tht?  histon.*  of 
the  island.  On  June  4,  1856,  the  heirs  of  Stephen  Brewer  of  North- 
ampton, Ma-^saehusetts.  sold  to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the 
gum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  and  tliirty-three  cents 

a  certain  Me«Ptinpe  Blttiatt^d  oti  Neutral  or  Ft.  Croix  Island,  so  called.  111  Uie 

St.  Croix  Kiver  opposite  the  Plaster  Mills  at  Red  Beach  in  Calais  

Two  undivided  third  parts  of  the  northerly  half  of  the  Island  aforesaid, 
besinnlnff  on  the  westerly  shore  of  said  Island  at  a  rock  marked  with  a  cum 
at  high  water  mark,  thence  running  south  sixty-three  dHT^  east*  acren 
the  said  island  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  same  where  there  is  a  marked  stake 
at  high  water  mark,  thence  northerly  esterly  and  southerly  by  the  shore  of 
eaid  island  to  the  pince  of  beginningr,  containing  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
upland,  more  or  less,  with  the  headb  and  flats  pertaining  to  the  said  narthecn 
half,  meaning  to  convey  to  the  said  United  States  two  undivided  third  psrts 
of  the  above  described  premises.  .  .  .  .* 

iWoikmgtm  Cosnfy  Dsflds,  Fol.  86,  po^  27,} 

Thus,  the  lar^nr  part  of  the  island  passed  into  the  pos» 
session  of  the  United  States,  by  whom  it  was  bought  for  the  erection  of 
a  light  .-tation.  This  station  was  established  the  next  year  (185t). 
The  fidl  records  of  the  station  ar(\  of  course,  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Lighthouse  Board  at  ^Va^hingtûn,  and  through  the  eoartesy 
of  the  Engineer-Secretary  in  charge  I  am  enabled  to  cite  the  follow- 
ing facts.  The  lirst  keeper  was  Elias  Barl)er  (December  15,  1856— 
August,  1850).     The  light  was  discontinued  August  1,  1851»/  and 

^  The  position  of  the  mark  is  not  known  exactly,  nor  i«;  the  line  mnrked. 

*  The  British  Chnrt  of  1827,  and  pomo  other  maps,  maik  a  Hg-hth"use  on 
the  American  shore  below  Dochet  It«iand,  and  1  supposed  the  Dochet  light 
was  estabished  to  replace  it«  but  I  am  Informed  by  the  U.  B.  Lighthouse 
Board  that  this  was  not  the  case.  I  know  nothing  of  the  shore  sladon* 
Amonff  the  papers  cited  by  the  Lighthouse  Board  is  a  letter  of  1353  from  a 
cnptnin  who  pays  "A  lighthouse  upon  this  [Big:.  \  \7..,  Dochet]  T<iland  Is  very 
necessary  as  the  many  vessels  wrecked  upon  it  abundantly  prove."  I  have 
no  information  about  these  wrecks. 

■  An  interestlncr  reference  to  the  Island  at  this  time  is  given  by  TVillls  in 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  XV.,  IMl,  p.  211: 

"  Thî^  ipland  Is  now  called  Neutral  Island  It  has  a  lighthouse  Up«B 

it,  with  a  house  for  the  keeper:  If  well  covered  v.  1th  prass,  nnd  hns  «oni''  old 
fruit  tree?,  apple  and  cherry,  upon  it.    I  toL.k  from  it.  In  the  summer  of 
some  pieces  of  French  brlclcs»  of  which  there  are  many  fragments  remain- 
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w-eetablished  in  October,  1869,  since  which  time  the  keepers  have 
been, —  Jacob  F.  Young  (November  10,  1860  —  December  17,  1875), 
Harrison  Keen  (Tanuary  11,  1876— April  28,  1880)»  and  Joseph 
Huckins,  appointed  May  4,  1880>  and  now  in  charge,  an  efficient  and 
popular  official.  The  lantern  carrying  a  vi^hite  light  flashing  every 
thirty  seconds  is  built  upon  the  keeper's  houae,  and  is  74  ieet  above 
the  sea.    Long  may  it  shine  for  the  guidance  of  good  mariners! 

Not  long  after  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  an  attempt  was 
mad.  to  re-name  the  island.  The  only  arTounf  of  the  ceremony 
known  to  me  is  contained  in  a  footnote  in  Godfrey's  "Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Settlement  of  Bangor/'  Bangor,  1870,  page  20, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

This  has  been  called  Neutral  Island,  and  Dosquefa  bland.  The  **  Oon- 
sreatf cnal  Voyaaera  *'  In  fhe  11.8.  Cutter  Malionina',  alona  the  coast  of  Maine, 

In  1S66.  having  with  them  Mr.  Illlg^ard,  of  the  T'.  S.  Coast  Survey,  and  several 
gentlemen  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  vot'^i  that  the  Island  be  hereafter 
called  Demont'8  Island,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  proper  salute. 

The  history  of  this  abortive  name  has  been  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  paper  (page  145). 

The  sale  of  a  part  of  the  island  io  the  United  States  in  1856 
left  the  remainder  still  in  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Stephen  Brewer. 
On  May  5,  1869,  however,  they 

In  consideration  of  one  hundred  dollars  paid  hy  Charles  H.  Newton,  Joseph 
A.  Lee,  Herbert  Barnard  and  Benj.  F.  Kelley  ....  remise  release  and 

forever  quit  claim  ....  the  southerly  part  of  Big  Island  so  called  in  St. 
Croix  River,  beginning  at  a  mark  (x)  In  the  kd^o  In  a  small  cove  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  island  near  hlghwater  mark  thence  running  S.  63'E  about 
22  rods  across  the  island  to  a  marked  birch  tree  on  the  easterly  bank  or  shore 
of  the  Island,  thence  followlnir  the  shore  southerly  westerly  and  northerly 
«round  the  southerly  part  of  the  Island  to  the  mark  In  the  ledge  .... 
containing  three  acres  of  upland  more  or  less  with  tho  beach  and  flats  per- 
taining to  the  same — meaning  to  convey  all  that  part  of  Big  Island  so  called 
not  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  said  Newton 
•te.  (WnkinçUm  Cvunlp  Dced».  Vol,  Îg2,  pa^  idt.) 

In  the  possession  of  these  purchasers,  or  of  their  heirs,  the 
property  now  stands.  It  is  well  known  locally  that  their  object  in 
acquiring  the  itiland  was  to  make  of  it  a  summer  resort,  but  nothing 

was  done  toward  thi.*?  end  beyond  stopping  the  injury  done  it  by  the 
removal  of  sand.  In  this  unimproved  condition  it  remains  at  this 
day,  a  pasture  for  the  light-keeper's  cow,  and  a  picnic  ground  for 
all  who  care  to  use  it. 

ing.**  I  nsay  add  that  visitors  still  (190t)  take  away  fragments  of  "French 
brick"  to  Fuch  an  extent,  as  the  lightkeeper  informs  me,  that  he  cannot  keep 
brick  on  the  tsland  to  repair  bis  chimneys  ! 
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We  bave  but  one  more  event  in  the  island's  history  to  record. 
In  1885,  during  the  careful  aurroy  of  this  region  made  by  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  island  and  its  surroundings 
were  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  resultant  map  of  the  island,  repro- 
duced by  the  kind  permîsaicn  of  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  is  given 


Statute  Miles 


Fig.  13.— The  United  Slates  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  map  of  the  Island, 
188B.  From  the  original  MS.  «heet  In  the  Archives  of  the  Survey; 
orignal  Btee.    From  this  the  map  of  Fig.  4  was  oonstrooled. 

herewith  (Fig.  13).  As  earlier  explained  (pa^e  1 10),  the  origin  of  the 
name  iiiiut's  Itiand  applied  to  it  iâ  not  kuown^  nor  has  the  name 
persisted. 

The  present  (•()ii(lition  of  the  island  i.**  repre.^ented  in  large  part 
upon  the  aeoojiipanying  map  (Fig.  14),  and  more  fully  hy  the  acconi- 
j)anying  ph()l(>graj)hs  (Figp.  15-1^1),  all  of  whieli  were  taken  V)y  the 
author  in  September,  1902,  except  No.  15,  which  was  taken  a  few 
years  ago. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Dochel  Island,  and  its  state  at  the  present 

day. 
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4.  Thb  futubb  to  bb  dbsibbd  fob  Boohbt  Island. 

Tile  future  of  the  part  of  the  island  owned  by  the  United 
States  is  assured;  it  will  remain  perpetually  the  property  of  the 
government,  and  continue  to  support  the  light  station,  which  is  here 
both  indispensable  and  admirably  placed.  For  the  remainder,  how- 
ever, still  in  pmste  hands,  theie  are  tiro  possible  futures^  aeide  of 
course,  from  remaining  in  its  present  condition,  which  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely.  First,  it  will  be  bought  by  some  person  of  means 
who  will  build  there  a  summer  home,  and  then  it  will  cease  to  be 
open  to  all  as  now,  and  the  public  will  have  a  right  to  visit  this  part 
of  the  historic  island  only  by  courtesy  of  the  owner.  Indeed,  an 
attempt  has  already  been  made,  but  so  far  unsuooeBafnlly,  by  a  pro- 
minent former  ofiGuser  of  the  United  States  Government  to  secure 
it  for  such  a  purpose.  Second,  it  could  be  purchased  by  the  State 
of  Maine  as  a  part  of  a  park  system  ultimately  intended  to  preserve 
for  the  free  use,  enjoyment  and  instruction  of  the  public,  all  places 
of  great  historic,  scenic  or  other  unusual  interest  in  the  State.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  even  a  part  of  the  island  in  whose 
history  so  many  feel  a  deep  interest,  and  which,  by  that  very  fact, 
becomes  in  a  measure  the  property  of  all,  should  be  closed  against 
the  free  access  of  all  who  desire  to  visit  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
a  people  to  take  pride  in  their  history,  and  this  they  do  the  more 
if  they  can  study  it  freely  upon  the  actual  sites  of  thoir  historic 
events,  and  surrounded  by  the  charm  which  always  hovers  over  places 
which  have  witnessed  historic  scenes.  It  would  be  an  enlightened 
and  public-spirited,  and  as  well  a  profitable,  act  for  the  State  of 
Maine  to  take  over  and  c<aro  for  this  place  as  a  contribution  to  the 
higher  life  and  to  the  education  of  tlie  people  of  the  State,  of  the 
Union,  of  America.  At  no  large  expense  it  could  be  acquired,  beau- 
tified by  the  planting  of  trees,  and  preserved  against  farther  loss 
from  the  waves,  and  an  understanding  could  no  doubt  be  effected 
with  the  United  States  Government  for  the  irnprovemt^nt  of  the 
entire  island.  The  Maine  Historical  Society  w  :,dd  be  its  natural 
custodian  or  guardian,  and  could  most  properly  initiate  this  move- 
ment. Further  than  this,  there  should  be  erected  upon  the  island  a 
suitable  monument  stating  the  chief  facts  in  its  history  and  indiciiting 
the  principal  historic  spots  upon  it.  Thi-.  indeed,  need  not  wait 
for  the  consummation  of  the  larfrcr  plan,  but  could  well  be  under- 
taken by  the  Maine  and  Now  I'.ruiiiswick  Historical  Societies  jointly. 
And  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate  time  for  its  dedication  than 
the  ter-centennial  of  the  discovery  of  the  island  on  June  26,  1904. 
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It  would  be  a  marked  day  in  the  hi;?tnrv  of  ^h^'mc  and  New  Bruns- 
vrick,  if,  on  that  threo  Imndredth  anniversary  of  the  diseoTery  of 
the  island,  the  representatives  of  the  two  historical  societies  and  tlie 
peo])lo  of  the  river  could  meet  upon  the  island,  and,  with  dignified 
and  appropriate  ceremonies,  dedicate  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
island  tc  the  free  use  of  the  people  forever,  and  a  graceful  monu- 
ment recording  the  events  and  commemorating  the  persons  promin- 
ent in  its  history,   Maj  the  wish  prove  a  prophecy  I 
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FiO,  17. — View  of  the  Island  from  the  north,  at  hljçh  tide,  showing  Its  west- 
erly slope.  The  "Light-station  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  boathouse  on 
the  right.  The  settlement  of  de  Monts  was  between  the  Light-.statlon 
and  the  bank  In  the  foreground. 


Fio.  18. — View  of  the  Island  from  the  south,  showing  the  Light-station,  the 
sandy  bluffs  forming  the  southern  end  of  the  main  island,  and  the  two 
nubbles,  the  Chapel  Nubble,  with  the  weir-house,  on  the  left,  and 
Wright's  Nubble  on  the  right.  The  gardens  of  de  Monts  were  between 
the  Light-station  and  the  sandy  bluffs. 
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Vta.  21. — Virw  from  the  extreme  northerti  end  of  the  Island  lookin??  south 
to  the  Li«ht-station  across  the  site  of  the  settlement  of  de  Monts,  which 
covered  the  grassy  field  In  the  foreground.  Beyond  la  the  American 
shore. 


Fio  22. — View  from  the  Light-station  looking  north  across  the  site  of  the  set- 
tlement of  de  Monts.  whl»'h  occupied  the  H  -kl  Iti  the  foregi-ound,  espe- 
cially tho  level  portion  on  th«*  right.    B«>yon<l  one  looks  up  Oak  Hay:  In 
the  centre  rises  Lelghton's  Mountain,  to  the  right  of  which  runs  the 
Waweksr.  and  to  the  right  of  that  Is  McLauchlan's  Mountain. 
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Fu;.  22. — VIpw  from  the  Lîffht-statîon  southwanl  across  the  site  of  the 
gardens  cf  de  Monte,  now  a  pasture.  In  the  distance  lies  Little 
Dochet,  with  the  American  Shore  beyond  ;  nearer  Is  seen  Wright's 
Nubble,  and  on  the  right  the  group  of  trees  crowning  the  Chapel  Nub- 
ble. On  the  extreme  right,  the  two  trees  mar)(  the  edge  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  cemetery  was  placed  In  1604,  now  almost  entirely  washed 
away. 


Fio.  24. — View  fro:n  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Island,  looklnj^r  -southwest. 
Wright's  Nubble  on  its  rocky  ledge  is  on  the  left,  and  beyond  It  are 
the  extensive  iedf  es  visible  at  low  tide  ;  on  the  right  are  the  samdy 
blufTs.  and  beyond  is  the  (Jhapel  Nubble,  with  the  w<  ir  house.  In  the 
distance  is  the  American  .-^hore. 
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VIL — A  Canadian  Bihtiofjrapky  of  ike  ïear  1901. 
By  Mb.  Lawbencb  J.  Busfbe. 

(Read  May  27,  1902.) 

The  prcparaiiDii  of  the  following  bibliograpliy  was  underiakcn 
at  the  request  of  the  late  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  lloyal  Society. 
Sir  John  ijourinot  had  for  several  years  advocated  the  compiling  of  an 
annual  Canadian  Bihliof^raphy,  to  be  publibhed  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  H<  'val  Society,  whi(  li  would  cover  everything  of  importance  by  Can- 
adian writers,  bearing  upon  subjects  included  in  the  English  Litera- 
ture section  of  the  Sucicly.  Hi'  had  had  some  thoughts  of  aitonipting 
£)Uch  a  bibliography  himself — and  his  admirable  bibliography  of  tlie 
Hoyal  Society  i»roved  his  special  fitness  for  tlie  present  task — but  the 
pressure  nf  otlier  engagements  made  it  impossible.  No  other  member 
of  the  lîoyal  Society  seemed  prepared  to  undertake  the  bibliography, 
and  Sir  John  l-.ourinot,  knowing  that  T  had  had  some  little  experience 
in  work  of  this  nature,  a.^ked  me  to  attempt  it. 

I  had  several  opportunities  of  diseu>sing  the  plan  and  sco|»e  of 
the  proposed  work  witli  Sir  John  Bourinot,  and  wo  finally  decided 
to  include,  not  only  books,  but,  as  far  as  they  could  be  identified, 
j)amphlets,  pa})ers  in  society  transactions,  and  magazine  articles.  In 
the  latter  class  have  lorn  iiKlrded  ouarterly,  monthly  and  weekly 
periodicals  —  everything,  in  fact,  except  newspapers.  Of  course,  the 
libi  has  not  been  confined  to  Canadian  periodicals,  but  includes,  as 
well,  Canadian  work  in  English  and  American  magazines.  The  con- 
tents of  Canadian  eoUege  nuigazincs  have  also  l)een  embodied  in  the 
biblingrajdiy.  The  list  is  coniined  to  books,  articles,  etc.,  in  English, 
but  the  original  intention  to  restrict  it  to  subjects  covered  by  the 
EnL'li>h  Literature  section  of  the  Satiety  was  not  found  altogether 
feasible,  as  it  was  sometimes  diflReult  to  define  exactly  what  did  and 
what  did  not  l>elong  to  that  section.  1  have  consequently  included, 
not  only  material  in  historv.  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  arclueolog}', 
and  other  subjects  coming  within  the  I'oundnrie-  of  the  English  Lit- 
erature section,  but  also  considerable  nrnttt  r  l>elonging  to  the  Scien- 
tific sections.  Although  the.sc  -niions  have,  of  recent  vears,  been 
fairly  well  covered  by  .«spécial  bibliographies,  it  did  not  seem  dosirable 
to  exclude  anything  that  might  serve  to  supplement  tlie  material  they 
contained.  At  the  same  time,  the  bibliography  does  not  profc:*;  to 
be  anything  like  exhaustive,  so  far  a.«  purely  scientiOc  publications  are 
concerned. 
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I  am  indebted  to  many  friends  throughout  Canada,  and  abroad, 
for  assistance  in  gathering  data  ;  and  would  especially  like  to  acknow- 
ledge the  very  complete  liât  furnished  by  Mr.  Arnold  Haultain,  oi 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Ooldwin  Smith.  The  librarians  of  the  several 
Canadian  coilegeB  have  also  been  most  oonrteous  and  helpfnl.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  bibliography  as  complete  as 
possible,  both  as  to  the  books  and  articles  included,  and  the  data 
descripiiTe  of  each.  Not  only  has  every  available  source  of  informi- 
tion  been  personally  examined,  but,  where  books  or  periodicals  were 
not  accessible  here,  data  has  been  secured  from  the  publishers,  or 
from  the  custodians  of  public  libraries.  Notices,  asking  for  data 
as  to  privately  printed  books  and  books  printed  abroad,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  literary  weeklies  of  London,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago,  as  well  as  in  newspapers  in  all  the  leading  Canadian  citisi. 
Finally,  to  gather  up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  residue,  direct  corres- 
pondence  was  had  with  many  Canadian  authors,  of  whose  work  1  felt 
that  I  still  had  insufficient  data.  This  inTolved  the  writing  of  sevenl 
hundred  letters.  Having  exhausted  every  possible  avenue  of  informa- 
tion, I  am  still  only  too  consoious  that  the  bibliography  will  show 
many  omissions  and  many  inaccuracies.  For  these,  in  view  of  the 
difficulty  of  covering,  in  anything  like  an  exhaustive  manner,  such  a 
wide  and  varied  field,  one  nmy  perhaps  claim  at  least  a  measure  of 
indulgence.  This  bibliography  cannot  be  more  disappointiqg 
to  others  than  it  is  to  the  compiler.  In  attempting  such  a  task  one 
is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  warning  of  a  veteran  bibliographer:  ''If 
you  are  troubled  with  a  conceit  of  accuracy,  and  would  have  it  com- 
pletely taken  out  of  you,  prepare  a  bibliography." 

In  addition  to  the  bibliography  proper,  there  will  be  found  an 
Index  of  brief  Titles,  which  may  prove  of  service  to  tho?e  seeking 
material  on  a  given  topic,  rather  than  the  work  of  a  particular  author. 
Poetry  will  be  found  in  a  section  by  itself. 

It  is,  of  course,  patent  that  the  value  and  usefulness  of  such  a 
bibliography  as  the  present  depends  very  largely  upon  its  being  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year  ;  but  one  man  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give 
<he  time  demanded  by  a  task  of  this  magnitude;  nor  in  any  event  can 
one  man  do  it  justice.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion,  it 
is  that,  in  the  event  of  this  Canadian  Bibliography  being  continued  from 
year  to  year,  the  wt>rk  should  be  divided  among  a  number  mes» 
each  having  a  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  entrusted  to  him.  One 
might  collect  the  year's  publications  in  botany,  another  gather  the  woik 
in  history,  a  third  deal  with  geology^  a  fourth  with  fiction,  and  so  on, 
both  in  English  and  French,  through  the  entire  range  of  snbjeets.  The 
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material  might  then  be  handed  to  a  general  editor,  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  biUiogiaphy  and  modem  cataloguing  rules,  who  could  put  it 
into  uniform  shape,  arrange  it  in  proper  order,  bring  the  data  into  har- 
mony with  the  most  approved  practice,  and  prepare  a  full  index  of 
titles^  with  ero3S-ref erences,  subject  headings,  etc.  In  this  way,  a  biblio- 
graphy would  he  prepared,  year  by  year,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
human  knowledge,  so  far  as  Canadian  work  is  concerned;  a  bibliography 
which  wonld  be  of  gennine  service  to  students  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  alike  creditable  to  Canada  and  the  Boyal  Society. 

A.,  D. 

To  my  lassie  (verse) 

rinfiffwn  Mtftukf,  TorontOi  XVI,  680. 

Abbott,  Ax^bbrt  H. 

Bon»  phcrtocntphle  remliilacencea.   

Acta  VietoHamûf  Victoria  Unlventty*  Toronto.  XXV,  147. 
Adam,  O.  Mercer. 

Walter  Savage  Ltandor.  1775 — 1864. 

(km9ikm  Mégagim^,  Toronto,  XVm,  U8. 
Adasis*  Hbv.  Hbnrt  F..  M.A. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon— An  analysis  of  the  grreat  preacher's  power. 

Aeamm  Antammnm,  Acadia  CoUcc«,  WoUvlUt,  N.B.,  XXVni,  11,  M. 
Adams  Rev.  W.  H. 

TIM  BnffUsh  Nile. 

Mt^io4Ut  Marine  and  Review,  Toronto,  LIII,  837. 
ASAMB,  Rev.  W.  H. 

TÏ1C  Markham  Memnonltes 

Mcthodiêt  Mttg<uin6  and  Keviao,  Toronto,  UV,  395. 

AmuaoN,  Marqaiust  b.  t. 

Glimpses  of  education  In  Europe. 

Ada  yictorkuuh  Victoria  Univeraity,  Toronto^  XXIV,  301. 
Ah  BARN,  Mrs.  M.  H. 

The  early  settlers  of  Marûh  toimahlp* 

Women' ê  CoMtfiM  Bittorieài  8û9kt9  «f  OMmm,  TmumoUohs,  I,  18. 

Ahbabn,  Mas.  M.  H. 

HlBtorlcal  Sketch  of  the  lOOth  Prince  of  Walee*  Royal  Canadian  Regt- 

ment. 

TTomen's  C'aiMidkm  Uittwrioal  À'ociely  of  OUowh  Traneaction*,  I,  77. 

Ahkarn,  Mrs.  M.  H. 

Settler*  of  March  towmhtp. 

Ontario  BigkurM  89titM§,  Toronto.  Papers  and  Reotwdii  m,  S7. 
Albxawper.  c.  J. 

The  woollen  Industry. 

/ndMirial  Cmtoda,  Toronto  (Convention  number).  Vol.  ll.  No.  A, 

p.  128. 

Al.BXAWDER,  W.  J.,  Ph.D. 

A  echool  antholo^  of  English  poetry.   Bdlted  with  an  introduction 

and  notes  by  Vf.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D.,  Unlveralty  Collev^  TorOatO. 

Toronto.  The  Copp  Clark  Co,,  8vo..  1801. 

AUiXANDEK,   W.   J..  Ph.D. 

Scott's  "  i.ay  of  the  Last  MlnstreL"  Bdlted  With  Introduction  and 

notes  by  W.  J.  Alexander.  Ph.D. 

Toronto.  The  Copp  Vlark  Co.,  8vo..  1901. 

Aujur,  Rbv.  J.  M. 

Hî»  nrat  day  In  class.    (Prof.  Charles  Macdonald.) 

Dallumie  GasttU,  Dalhouaie  University,  Halifax,  XXXUI.  297. 
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Alubn,  a.  W. 

Novembttr  (verse).   

Tietmmot  Victoria  Unlvenlty,  Toronto.  XXV»  M. 

AZASN.  G  H  A  XT. 

Colin  Clout's  Calendar  (New  Kd.). 
B.  P.  Dvttom,  New  York.  ISmo..  IWL 

AXAJtV.  Grant. 

Ck>untry  and  Town  In  England.   London,  Eng..  1901. 
<A  book  of  nature  sketelies.) 

AXiUN,  Grant. 

Gilbert  White's  "  Natural  History  of  Selbome."  edited  witb  note*  by 
Grant  Allen,  and  lUustrated  by  Edmund  H.  New, 
lrf>ndon  and  New  York.  JoAa  Lone.  1901. 

AlXBK.  Grant. 

The  Backslider.  London.  Eng..  1901. 

(A  coHectlon  of  short  stories,  published  after  his  death.) 

AIXBK,  T.  J. 

Lumbering  in  New  Brunswick. 

Tke  L'niccrtity  Monthly,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Frederlcton, 
N.B..  XXI.  SL 

AXXBN,  T.  J. 

Mineral  Resources  of  Albert  County. 

The  Uniwnttg  Mmtiki$»  University  of  New  Brunswick.  Frederlcton. 
N.B.,  XX,  157. 
AXiZ.iN.  Arthur. 

Work  and  Discipline. 

Ada  Victtrimuh  Victoria  Unlyersity.  Toronto^  XXIV.  m 
Alubon.  Wit,t>i.\m  Tai.rot. 

The  Intendant  Talon's  farewell  to  New  France.  (Verse.) 
Acta  ViektrkuM,  Victoria  University,  Toronto^  XXV.  14L 
All/>WAT,  Mary  W. 

Looking  Backward. 

Rod  d  Oun  in  Oanodn,  Montreal,  II.  4SL 
Alward.  Silas. 

My  descent  into  Hades. 

Acadia  Athcnœum,  Acadia  College,  WolfviUe,  N.S..  XXVIII.  182. 

Am,  Hbhrt  M..  D.8c..  arc. 

Brief  Biographical  Sketch  of  Elkanah  BllUngS. 
American  Geologist,  XXVIII.  67-86. 

Ami,  Hekrt  M.,  D.Sc,  etc. 
Dr.  O.  M.  Dawson. 

Reprint  of  artîrle  In  Amrriran  Geologitt  In  UOO.  With  COrreCttoas 
and  additions  to  bibliography,  etc 
Aitz,  Hbnrt  M.,  D.8c.,  ktc. 

Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson, 

Events,  Ottawa,  VII,  811. 
Anderson,  a..  LL..D. 

Prof,  v'has.  Macdonald:  An  Estimate. 

Dalhouak  Qazettt,  Dalbousle  University.  Halifax,  N.&.  XXXm.  tO. 

Amdbrson,  M. 

Lundy's  Lane  and  Stoney  Creek.    Letters  from  M.  Anderson. 

Weniworih  HiêUirkai  8oektif  (Hamilton),  Journal  and  TrausectioBi. 

in,  9. 

ANGWIN.  Kev.  J.  G. 

Sailor  and  Saint. 

Methodiêt  Magatine  d  JUvUw,  Toronto,  IjIV,  415. 

Arbort.  John. 

Old  Quebec  (Verse.) 

ConsiUaa  Jfepatise,  Toronto,  XVn,  S67. 
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Abhitaqe.  Rev.  W.  J.,  M.A. 

The  Year-Book  of  St.  Paura  Church,  Halifax,  N.S.,  190L 
(Oontalns  aA  hUitorleal  «keteb  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  «tc.) 

AbscstbOKO,  Lot  is  Oliver, 

Hiawatha  or  Manabosho;  an  OJibway  Indian  Play. 
PHcoMir  PriitM,  Montreal,  1901. 

AJUIBTROno,  Rkv.  W.  D.,  ILA.,  PH.D.  (Ottawa). 

The  Ladles  College  and  its  plaxe  in  our  educational  system. 
The  Canada  Educational  MonUUy,  Toronto.  XXIV.  SI. 

Aiwsnv  3»  B. 

A  School  Problem. 

Educationat  Journal  of  WesUrn  Canada,  Winnipeg.  Ill,  37. 

Abhhomb,  Anxtu. 

The  Horns  of  the  Altar. 

Canadian  Magasine,  Toronto,  XVI,  244. 

ASUNG,  MlSti   STKL.LA  E. 

Historical  St.  Paul's. 

WeittKorth  Hi^oriotU  Society  (Hamilton),  Journal  and  Transactlonsb 

UI,  15. 

AnagwoBTH.  A  B.,  K.C. 

The  Dond  Phi  Sigma. 

Inktersxty  of  Toronto  Monthly,  I,  15T. 
AnatwoRTH.  A.  V. 

A  Director's  Problems.  (Kindergarten.) 

Ontario  EdueatUnuU  Anoeiation  (Toronto),  Transactions,  1901,  p.  373. 

a 

The  war  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  Commonwealtht  Ottawa,  I,  68. 

BL,  J.  B. 

A  poet's  sister. 

The  Comtnonuealth,  Ottawa,  I,  $4. 

Summer  flower.s.  fVerse.) 

Prince  Edutard  Uland  Magazine,  Gharlottetown,  II,  S53. 

B.f  a,  a.  Ct 

The  North  Pole,  Canada's  northern  boundary. 
rnii-erêity  of  Ottatoa  Review,  III,  641. 

Bajley,  Dr.  L.  W, 
A  retroapeet. 

Thf  University  MottfM|f,  Unlvertlty  Of  New  Brunswick.  Freflerlcton, 
N.B.,  XX.  114. 

Bain.  James,  LL.D. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada  and  the  Indian  Territories  between 
the  years  1780  and  1776,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Fur  Trader.   New  Edi- 
tion, Edited  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Biographical,  by  James  Bain, 
Chief  Librarian,  Toronto  Public  l^lbrary,  Toronto. 
Coirge  N.  Morang  é  Co,,  Toronto.  8vo.,  1901,  pp.  347. 

Baim,  J.  W. 

Where  engineers  are  educated. 

Canadian  Magtutine,  Toronto,  XVI,  497. 

Baim,  Hon.  Thomas, 

The  Speaker  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Journal  and  Froceedlnss  of  the  BamUton  B^miifie  Attocwlios»  1901, 
pp.  26-89. 
Baxbo,  Frank,  df.A  (Rev.). 

A  Masterpiece  of  God. 

Canadian  Magatine,  Toronto,  XVIII,  148.   (See  also  Dolhotuie  Oi»getie, 
Balhousle  University,  Haltfitf,  N.S.,  XXXIV.  98.) 
BaiWP,  Frank. 

Henry  Irving  as  Shylock. 

The  Vtmeniiif  MmdM$,  University  of  New  Brunswick.  Fredericton. 
N.B.,  XX,  m 
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Baker.  Nulib  N. 

Among:  the  Doukbobora  in  Canada. 

MiêtiùMrf  tttHtm  o/  tke  W^rU,  Aoy*.  IMH,  pp.  67S-6U. 

BALtTOUR.  Grant. 

Canada  my  Home. 

Juma  MUUr  Grmtt,  Toronto^  IfOL 

BALTUfORB.  J.  MaTNK. 

From  Mount  Robert'»  summit.  

Cmadiam  Mûfuktê»  Tcnnlo,  XVII,  410. 
Bambiuck,  J. 

Traditions  of  the  JQarly  Acadiana— OccupaUon  of  East  River  aod 
8t  Petera. 

Prince  Siwari  IwIm^  Magaamê,  Charlottatown,  H,  Wt,  tK, 
Bamton.  J.  L.. 

Honesty  as  an  only  policy. 

The  CommmtmûÙK  Ottawa,  I,  M6. 
Babxbr,  J.  s. 

A  Brief  History  (tf  David  Barlcer,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist. 
OafoHo  ffitfoHsol  ffomefy.  Papers  and  Records,  ni,  U8. 

BaWER.  Capt.  R.  K. 

The  Rowing  Season  of  190L 

Ctmo^n  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVIII,  tt. 

Bai».  RoBBitT. 

A  Prince  of  Good  Fellows.  A  series  of  eleven  tales,  based  on  the  sup- 
posed adventures  of  Janiea  V.  of  Scotland.  Illustrated  by  Edmund 
J.  Sullivan. 

J/ cC /ore's  Magogime,  New  Toric  IML 

Barr.  Robert. 

The  Victors:  A  Romance  of  Teeterday  Moniing  and  This  Aftemooo. 
New  York.  F.  A.  Stokeê  Co.:  Toronto^  Tk$  Cepp  CM  Compê^ih  tfa, 

1901,  pp.  676. 

Babss,  J.  Edmitnd,  M.A. 

An  Acadia  Man. 

.1  radia  Athmœum,  Acadia  College.  Wolfville,  N.S.,  XXVUI.  15. 

Barrt.  Lily  E.  P. 

In  the  Paths  of  Peace.   With  illustrations  by  A.  G.  Racey. 

Montreal.  The  Canada  Engrwmg  tmd  lAtko,  Co.,  8vo.,  IMl.  pp.  SIA 

Batfielo,  H.  a.,  B.A.,  Sc. 

A  day  wlfh  PhesMats  In  Vanoouver  Island. 

Prtow  E4tP»r4  lihitd  Mtoême,  Charlottetown.  n,  164. 
Bbaton,  Welford  W. 

Reveries  of  an  angler. 

Rod  ONd  Ciia  ia  Cmnada,  Montreal,  II,  fiOOu 
BaCM,  Ali^xaxdcr. 

Review  of  the  Alaska  Boundcu*y  Question. 

BeviH^  <hogtwtMBtl  Mûgaakte,  January  and  February,  IMl,  pp^  1041 
and  86-H. 

BBLLk  F.  H. 

RecoUeetlone  (of  Prof.  Charlea  Ifaodonald). 

HsMsHs^  GûuUê,  Dalbouele  Unlveitfty,  Halite  N.fl.,  KXXOL  m 

BSLI*  J.  M. 

Explorations  in  the  Great  Bear  region. 
(hofffphkal  Jewmàl,  Londcm,  XVm,  V», 
BblLm  Robert.  M.P  .  r  M..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

L<egendB  of  the  Slavey  Indians  of  the  Mackeoaie  River. 
JvmA  0/  AsMTMoa  FMt-Lun,  XIV,  M-». 

BBLUNOHAM,  HaNBURTA  Ck 

Quebec  Cathedral.  (Verse.) 

North  American  Notes  é  Queries,  Quebec,  I.  i'ùO. 
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Bbkoocoh,  J.  W. 

8oen«i  from  a  Sky-PUoft  Parllh,  *'AL*' 

Methoditt  Moifatinf  and  Review,  Toronto,  IJV,  Tib 

Bbnkbtt.  C.  v.,  B.A.  (Barrle,  Ont.). 
Tiberius:  A  character  sketch. 

Ontario  Bducational  AMOciation,  Proceedings.  Toronto.  230. 
Bbmsust.  B.  Arthur,  B.A.  (late  Fellow  in  Biology,  University  of  Toronto), 
The  Sardiiie  Industry  in  relation  to  the  Canadian  Herring  Fisheries. 
Cwttrtbuiiotui  to  Canadian  Bidon,  1901  (Supplement  to  the  32nd 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Flsheriee,  Otta- 
wa), p.  S9. 

BBBMAitD,  GBOTOB. 

The  ComfTipr  Rise  In  Prices. 

The  (  ommuHwealth,  Ottawa,  I,  168. 

BUKABD.  G  GORGE. 

Postage  on  Periodicals. 

7/  ''  f  omnHmwealtk,  Ottawa,  I,  228. 
Bbiwabd,  Gkohge. 

A  New  Departure. 

Tht  CommonKealtk,  Ottawa,  I,  M, 
Bernibr,  Capiain  J.  EL  (Quebec). 

A  Oaaadian  Polar  Expédition. 

Proceedings  Ro]fàl  Cmadia»  /««Nfele^  London.  XXXn,  M. 
BsnRY,  Rev.  J.  P.,  B.A. 

Jdissiona  and  the  Social  Problems. 

MûgêMime  é  Seoimff,  Toronto^  UV,  211. 
BlOOAR,  H.  P..  B.A.,  B.Lltt.  (Oxon.) 

Barly  trading  companies  of  New  France.  A  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  eommeroe  and  discovery  in  North  America.  H.  P.  Biggar, 
B.A..  B.Litt..  University  of  Toronto. 

Toronto,  The  Univerêity  Library,  1901,  pp.  XII,  308.  (University  of 
Toronto  Btodiee  in  History.  Edited  by  O.  M.  Wron^,  M.A.) 

BlOOAR.  H.  P..  B.A.,  B.Lltt  (Oxofi.) 

The  French  Hakiuyt;  Marc  L^scarbot  of  Vervins. 
Ttu  Awmma  Biatarkal  Retkw,  July,  is^oi,  pp.  671-692. 

Box*  RBT.  INQIUH,  M.A. 

Ati  educated  gentleman. 

Acadia  Athenœum,  Acadia  College.  Wolfville,  N.S.,  XXVXII.  61. 
Box,  Rbt.  Ingram,  M.A. 

Shipping  upon  the  Great  Lakes. 

Arailia    Itktmaum,  Acadla  College,  Wolfville,  N.S.,  XXVIII,  1(K 

BlKDLOSB,  Haf.OID. 

The  enk  of  a  prairie  farm. 

Mf  (hf,(ii»t  jUotfociiM  é  JBevtew,  Toronto.  UV,  28. 

BlNDLOSS,  HaROU>.  i 

The  erolutioii  of  a  wheat  crop. 

LiitetV»  Lwing  Age,  New  TorlE,  GCXXVIII,  48. 
BiMDLoss,  Harold. 

Forest  clearing  in  British  Columbia. 

The  Jmperùa  and  Coleaiot  Mogagine,  London,  III,  No.  1.  pp.  81>95. 

BllfniX>S8.  HvROI.D. 

A  sower  of  wheat. 

London,  CAofto  d  Wbidmê, 

Toi  onto.  The  Copp  Clark  Com^ttpt  8vo.,  1801,  p.  378. 
BUHOP.  M.  Blanch R.  M.A. 

The  star  in  the  east  (verse). 

Aeecfja  Aikenmum,  Acadia  College,  Wolfville,  N.S..  XXVIH,  108. 
Black,  Norman  F.  fLlndsay.  Ont.) 
Public  school  text-books. 

Oatario  Edveotimtal  AêêùeUHîùa,  Transactions,  Toronto,  387. 
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BUAKE.  W.  H..  B.A. 

Professor  Young  In  the  lecture  room. 
The  Iniverêitif  of  Twrmto  Monthly,  I,  63. 

BL£W£TT,  JEAK. 

At  Bastertide  <ver«e). 

Canadian  Mafotiae,  Toronto,  XVt,  669. 

Bl«EWBTT,  Jean. 

Grown  Haby. 

Caaadiam  MagoMin*,  Torontc^  XVII,  IK. 

Blbwstt,  Jean. 

A  grey  day  and  a  golden. 

Canadian  Maoatimv,  Toronto,  XVTI.  648. 

Bl-Vii:,  Arcuibau). 

Notes  on  skulls  taken  from  a  prehistoric  fort  in  Kent  County. 
Proceedingi  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto.  II,  93-95. 

BI.ITNT,  X  Em  C.B. 

Brigands  and  Brigandage. 

Yrar  Bonk  of  Victoria  Club,  Boston,  1901. 

Bolton,  Mhb.  C.  E.  (Bellwood,  Ont.) 
Some  phases  of  infant  mind. 

Dominion  KducQtUmal  A<«ocio<Mii,  Addresses  and  TraosactioaSb 
Ottawa,  390. 

Bomb,  Johk  K. 

A  new  Canadian  Industn'. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVII.  564. 

Bonis,  Henry,  B.A. 

Alms  and  methods  In  teaching  Latin. 

Th<  Canada  Educational  Monthly,  Torontot,  XXIV,  102. 

Bonis,  Hknrt,  B.A. 

Teaching  grammar. 

The  Canada  Eduratimal  Monthly,  Toronto.  XXIV,  102. 

Boucher  de  la  Bruèrb,  Hon.  P.,  D.C.L.  (Superintendent  of  Public  Instnic- 
tion  for  the  Province  of  Quebec). 

Educational  Bureau  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Dominion  Educational  AaaociatUm,  Addresses  and  Transactions. 
Ottawa.  76. 

BovBXNOT,  Sir  John  Gbohob,  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.C.,  eta 
British  rule  hi  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
•  Forum.  iNew  York,  March.  1901.  pp.  1-14. 
BOVRiNOT,  Sir  John  rîEOROE,  K.C.M.G.,  etc. 

Builders  of  IS't;\:i  F<  ntl:(. 

M,thrHliit  Magazine  d  h'ciietr,  Toronto,  LIV,  105,  195,  SOL 
BouBiNOT.  Sir  John  Gkouge.  K.C  .M ai..  t  i< . 

Canada  in  the  Nlneteentli  Century.  «    ^  n 

{111  "Thr-  Nirrt  ^nth  Century:  A  Review  of  Progress."  By  C  u 

Nott  and  othan.)    New  Yojk,  ll'Ui, 
EouRiNOT,  Sm  John  asoROB.  K.C.ai.o..  etc 

Canada  uî  der  British  Rule,  1760-WCO.   With  eight  maps. 

The  Copv  (  lark  Co.,  Toronto,  bvo.,  1901,  pp.  346. 

BouRiNOT.  SiR  John  Gkokok,  K.C.M.G.,  etc. 

A  manual  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Canada  from  the  carlîeît 
period  to  1901.  including  the  BriUah  North  America  Act  of  186Î.  à 
digest  of  the  Judicial  decisions  on  Important  attestions  Of  logWauve 
jurisdiction,  and  observations  on  the  working  of  parliamentary  gw* 
eminent.  (New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.) 
The  Copp  Clark  Co..  Toronto,  8vo..  MOt  PP. 

BouRiMOT,  Sir  John  Oborob.  K.C.M.G.,  etc 

The  po!iti.  al  institutions  of  Canada:  A  con.stltutlonal  study. 

The  Imperial  de  Colonial  Magazine  d  Review,  London,  March  a:4 
April,  1901.  pp.  201-20S  and  802-310. 
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BOUBIKOT,  SiK  JOBN  GEORGE.  K.C.M.G.,  etc. 

nie  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

Paper  read  before  tho  LomJitu  <nu!  If xrjr  Historical  Society,  Lon- 
don, Ont.,  and  publish'id  in  the  London  Free  PreM,  Jan.  17th,  1901. 

BoiTRXKOT,  Sm  John  Qsoroe,  K.C.M.G.,  etc. 

Royal  visita  to  Caiuida. 

Forum,  New  York.  S»  i>t ember,  1901. 

Empire  lUvieu;,  London.  October.  l&Ol. 
BoTS,  Hon.  Sir  J.  A.  (Chancellor). 
The  bar  dinner  (1901). 

The  Canada  Educatwnal  Monthly,  Toronto,  XXI V,  57. 

Bon>,  &  J.  A.  (Bzeter,  Ont.) 

Bow  can  we  secure  desirable  changes  In  our  public  school  regulatlOM? 
Ontario  Educational  AsaociatioH,  Transactions,  Toronto,  864. 

BOTD,  W.  H. 

A  day's  visit  to  the  Atlin  Glacier. 

MvMoêter  Univenitif  Monthly,  Toronto,  X,  302. 

BOTIX,  DAVli>. 

Cm  the  paganism  of  the  Iroquois  of  Ontario. 

Annual  Archaological  Report  (beln^  part  of  appendix  to  the  report 
ot  the  Minister  of  education,  Ontario,  tor  tbe  year  li^ui).  ^2. 

Botu,  David. 

The  philosophy  of  folk-lore. 

Annual  ArchaologiaU  ittpari,  etc.,  12ô. 

BoTLE,  David. 

Portrait  of  Father  Marquette. 
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Carnockan,  J.\net  (Miss). 

The  prnhleni  of  Ene-Ush  oomposltton  in  the  hlf^h  achool. 

ominion     lùlumtimuU    AêêodûHoit,     AddTMBQB    ftnd    Trail  SBXîtlOMi 

Ottawa,  272. 

Carstaiiui»  John  Stewaat.  b.a. 

The  culture- value  of  history. 

Ontario  Educational  ÀModation,  Proceedings,  Toronto,  299. 
CAnaxAiRs,  John  Stewart.  B.A. 

Review  of  Cheanel's  "  Histoire  de  Caveller  de  la  Salle." 

Rerinc  of  JHntorUal  PuhîicationH  Relating  to  Canada.   The  Unlveiiito 
of  Toronto.   Published  by  the  Librarian,  VI,  SL 
Cabctaiiu,  John  SrawAitT,  B.A. 

Review  of  Cun^bf^*r1and'.«(    "  Hi-tfir;.'  of  the  Union  Jack." 

Review  of  IJ  intoiical  Publicatiotui  lidatmy  to  Vanaéa,  VI,  13. 
CAWTAnts,  John  Stewart,  B.A. 

Review  of  Green  s  "  William  Pitt,  Barl  of  Chatham." 

Rcvinii  of  Ili-starical  PuhlioatiwH  EtMmg  to  Cauadat  Vit  35. 
Cakstairs,  John  Stewakt,  B.A. 

Review  of  Hopkins'  "  Progress  of  Canada  In  the  Century," 
Review  of  Historical  Publieatûmë  Rdatimg  to  CatMda,  VI,  18. 
Cakstairs,  John  Stbwart,  B.A. 

Review  of  Townahend's  *'  Military  lAte  ot  Fleld-lterabal  George^  FW 
Marquees  Town-hrrr? 

Reviiw  of  Historical  Publicationê  Relating  to  Canada*  VI,  37. 
Gabvwbiort,  Conwat  (Rbv.) 

Personal  rem'miscen<  es  of  Bishop  Strachan. 

Quo  U  S  Quarterly,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  IX,  24. 
Cassblman.  a.  C.  (Toronto). 

The  Gertnun  u.E.  ixiyalistB  ot  the  Gounty  of  Dundaa. 

Toronto,  8vO.,  1901. 
Cassiot,  James. 

Coal  flelda  of  Canada. 

Chamherr  JouriMl»  London.  Bnc.,  LXXVIII,  810. 

Catks,  W.  g. 

Imperial  proposals. 

Asto  Fietoriaao»  Vlotorta  University,  Toronto,  XXIV,  S42 

CHAMBEni.ATN,  AT.KXANDBR  P. 

Kootenay  group-drawings.  i 
Antcrieatt  AsMropofofrict.  N.8.,  Vol.  TU,  248-66.  j 

CHAMBBRLAIN,  ALB.XANDF  k   ]  j 

Kootenay  "  Medicine-Men."  i 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  XIV,  95-99.  j 

CHAMBBRXJkUf,  Al^SXANDBR  F.  | 

Some  items  of  Alponklan  Folk-Lore. 

Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  XIII,  271-277. 
Chambbrlain,  Alexandbh  p. 

Translation:  A  study  in  the  tran.sference  of  follc-thouglkL 
Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  XIV,  165-172. 
Champion,  Rev.  J.  B.  ' 
The  strenuous  life. 

Acadia  Athcnamn»  Acadia  College,  WolfviUe,  XXVIII,  • 

Charlton,  Jdim,  M.P. 

Annexation  t-«.  Imperiallam. 

Canadian  Magatitte,  Toronto,  XVI,  SIE. 
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CHBSLBTt  iBSOBICRT  M..  M.A. 

The  Ideal  phiiopophv  of  Leîbnitz. 

Acadia  Athenœum,  Acadia  University.  Wolfville,  N.S.,  XXVIII,  m. 

CtaPWAK,  W.  F. 

FÎbruary  t!i    2nd  (verBe). 

Mcaui  OMtlook,  McQUl  University,  lU,  182. 

CUOWN,  ALICE  A. 

The  supi  i'  !ii  nt  of  higher  education  for  women. 
Methodust  Ma§agin9  d  Review,  Toronto,  LJV,  443. 

Chdrchiix,  Hbusn  T. 

Curious  addresses. 

Cauailian  MaçaztM,  TorontO^  XVI>  220. 
CLAUC,  JKRSMIAU  S. 

Hukeek>Uua»oPudas  (verse). 

Acadia  Atkenœwat,  Acadia  Oollttg«,  Wolfville,  N.8..  XXVIII.  M 

CltAMK,  Jos^ri!  T. 

The  Duke:  A  passing  glimpse. 

Cmutdiam  Magogbu,  Toronto,  XVIII,  8. 
CUkBK,  PaoFi:ss  n,  William,  D.C.I*,  F.R.fikC. 
The  death  of  the  Queen. 

ConoJmm  Jfa9«fiN«,  Toronto^  XVI,  408. 

CltAftK,  Prokfssor  William,  D.C.L.,  F.R,S.C. 
Significance  of  JSaster. 

CamadUin  MogoÊme,  Toronto,  XVI,  605. 

Clask,  Professor  WnxtAM,  D.C.Ij.,  P.R.S.C. 

University  education  for  the  rlerpry. 

La%vcr»Uif  of  Toronto  MonttUy,  Toronto,  I.  244. 

Clabk,  Piu>vf!!8tOR  William.  D.C.l*.,  F.R.8.C. 

The  work  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Canada  Educational  Monthlp,  Toronto,  XXIV,  161. 

CuotK,  William  Mortimer,  K.C. 
An  Oriental  university. 

Univerêity  of  Toronto  MomHUyt  Toronto.  I.  291. 

Clabkb.  Dr.  C.  K. 

The  outlook  for  Rugby  in  Ontarla 

Çmem'8  Colhg9  Journal,  Kingston,  XXIX,  29, 

Clarks.  C.  Langton. 

Alias  "Jackson." 

CModim  MoçiuâÊtt,  Toronto.  XVII,  368. 

CtAnK£.  C.  T.AHOTON. 

lolanthe. 

CatutHan  Jfoymriae,  Toronto,  XVI.  267. 

Claske,  O.  Hbrbskt. 

Bounty  (verse). 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVII,  529. 

CLABxaoN.  C.  B.A.  CaiHl  RnTItAR,  A.  H.) 

Annotated  edition  <  f  S't  otfs  "  Lay  of  the  Laat  Minstrel." 
Toronto,  W.  J.  Gage  d  Co.,  190L 

CLAWaOK.  J.  W. 

Biderlal  astronomy. 

The  Univergitff  Monthly,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  FrederloUML 

N.B..  XX,  148.  ' 
CtAWSON.  W.  H. 

The  poetry  of  Archibald  Lampman. 

The  UniversUtf  Monthly,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Frederlcton, 

N.B..  XXI.  74. 
CknDBNNAN.  D.  w. 

Some  Presbyterian  U.E.  Loyalists  (United  Empire  Loyalists). 

Ontario  SUtorkal  Bockiy,  Papers  ana  Records.  Toronto,  ni,  117. 
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CuiTBLAKD,  Bert  Maris. 
Sunset  (verse). 

Cmtadiam  UcpMine,  Toronto,  XVI,  4». 
COAns,  Harp  m  H.,  B.A.,  B,D. 
Civilization  in  Japan. 

Acta  FlefoHMO,  Victoria  TSidvwnlty,  Toronto,  XXTV,  SU 
OouniAN,  Professor  A.  P. 

The  new  science  building. 

Tkê  Uniwrêity  of  Toronto  MontJU^,  Toronto.  I.  65. 
OOLQVBOUN,  ArtbuB  H.  U. 

A  century  of  Canadian  magrazines. 

Canadian  Magazmt,  Toronto,  XVII,  14L 
CkMLQUBOim,  Artrur  r.  u. 

m&  Wolfe  take  Quebec? 

Camidian  Magazine.  Toronto.  XVII,  471. 
COLQUBOUN.  Arthur  H.  U. 

Prime  ministers  of  the  Queen. 

Canadian  Matrarinc,  Toronto^  XVI,  4M. 
COLQUHOUN,  Arthur  H.  U. 

RooAevelt  and  Cana4a. 

The  Commontcealtkt  OUttwa,  I,  18S. 

COLQUHOUN,  Arthi  r  H.  U. 

Significance  of  the  royal  visit. 

Cm«4itm  Magagbu,  Toronto,  XVn,  496. 
CblOTON*,  Hubert. 

Some  recollections  of  Richmond  Bay. 

Frimee  Biward  hkmd  JfoffosiiM^  Chartottetown,  II,  8611 

COlfAKT,  TllOMAs. 

Re-aitorestlng  Older  Ontario. 

Rùd  «ml  Oum  im  Canada,  Montreal.  II.  481. 
Odnnos,  Rauv  (see  Qobdon.  Rkt.  CsARi.na  W.) 
Cook,  Rev.  W.  a.,  B.A.  (Thorold.  Ont.) 

The  wihole  BlWe  should  be  a  text-book  in  our  public  scboola 
Ontario  Bdueatimtal  AêÊoeiatk»,  Proceedlnffs,  Toronto^  481 
CdOPBR.  John  A. 

Canada  under  Victoria,  being  four  chapters  contributed  to  a  voltim* 
•ntltled  "Queen  Victoria."  pubii»hed  by  the  World  Publishing  Cmft^t' 
Ouelph,  Ont.,  and  now  reprlnt«d  for  private  drculatiom. 
Toronto,  IjMl,  pp.  70. 
CoofKR.  John  A. 

The  Canadian  mint. 

Canadian  Magosiine,  Toronto,  XVII,  197. 
Coopbr,  John  A. 

Tho  failure  of  the  Pan«Aniertcan. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto.  XVIII,  M. 
Coopbr.  Johx  a. 

The  first  Imperial  Federation  1st. 

A«la  Tietoriana,  Vlotoria  Untveraity*  Toronto,  XXV,  HI 
Coom,  John  A. 

The  King  and  the  university. 

Univtnilif  of  Toronto  Monthfy.  Toronto,  II,  11. 
Ommpvr.  John  A. 

iMaklng  one  hundred  magazines. 

Canadian  Maçagine,  Toronto.  XVII.  194. 
OoOPan,  John  A. 

Review  of  Hall  Caine's  "  Tiie  Eternal  City." 
Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVIII,  72. 
OoPLam),  JoBN  A. 

A  meteor  kfnp. 
Copyright,  16th  February,  190L 
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OorauANP,  Agnkr  GnOTE. 
Mémoires  (verse). 

iVÎMlety  prififeil.  TorcmtOk  1901. 

COPBLAliD,  AOKB8  Grote. 

On  tlie  sunset  sea  (verse). 

Prwatdv  prinitdt  Toronto,  1901. 

CoraLAHO»  Agnss  Gbotu. 

The  queen's  soliloquy  (verse). 
Privately  printed,  Toronto,  1901. 

Cotes,  Mrs.  Everard  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan). 

The  crow's  nest. 

Methuen,  Ix)ndon.    Do'id,  M>ad  ê  Co..  New  York,  Svo.,  1901. 

CoTBS,  Mrs.  Everard  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan). 
A  mother  In  India  (a  novelette), 
Scribnert,  New  York.  190L 

Cbaoo,  Mobman  W. 

Not  without  avail. 

Methodist  Jiapmrintf  d  Bmiew»  Toronto,  LIV,  174. 

COULTHARD,  G.  C.  (Miss). 

A  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords.  «.   ^  . 

The  University  MontUu,  Univeralty  Of  New  Brunawtck.  Frodertcton* 

N.B..  XXI,  83. 

Cox,  "W.    Sh  EU  WOOD. 

La  cravate  rouge:  A  French-Canadian  sketch. 
MvMaiiter  V$êiverêit§  JtfoalAiy,  Toronto,  X.  161. 

Cox,  W.  Shebwooo. 

The  eprinff  that  did  not  falL 

Mciiaster  VnimU^  McmiUu»  Toronto,  X.  289. 

COTKE.  JaUSS  H.,  B.A. 

A  century  of  aoblevement. 

Metkodkt  UagmiM  é  Rwkm»  Toronto.  LUI.  60.  117. 

Cbaxck,  w.  Arnot. 

Port  Hope:  Hlstortcal  sketches,   (llustrated.) . 
Cvfi^ighit  16  November,  1901. 

GftAWFORD,  H.  J. 

Pbrslcal  training  at  the  university. 

l7ttiMrsify  of  Toronto  IfMfMir.  Toronto,  I,  100. 

ClBBBD,  H.  C,  LITV.  D. 

Physical  education,  its  place  and  scope.   

Acadia  Athenœum,  Acadia  University.  Wolfvllle,  N.S.,  XXVIII,  18. 

CmOBTOir,  G,  <InBi>ector  of  Scbools,  Halifax). 

BSducatnin  in  Nova  Scotia. 

DommwH  Eduwtiottal  Association,  Transactions,  Ottawa,  350. 

Crofton,  F.  I^i.akb. 

Our  flg'htlng  vocabulary. 

Canadian  MogOMine,  Toronto,  XVII,  52. 

CaOUPTON,  PUŒBE. 

The  leaden  bed. 

The  CoHMNomeeallk»  Ottawa.  I»  60. 

CaoM.  G.  W. 

The  Testament  theology:  Gould. 

MeM99t9r  IZalevrsily  Jlofillt<ir.  Toronto,  X,  140. 

C«MMt  L  & 

Technical  schools. 

n$  CmMHtmweaUK  Ottawa,  1. 100. 

CBUnCSRANK,  LIBUT.-COI-.  K. 

Hecorda  of  the  services  of  Canadian  regiments  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Part  VL  Canadian  Voltigeurs. 

Fnee9dk»§ê  CaiUMlia»  MUitary  IntfUute»  Toronto.  1901. 
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CwJUCBUAtne.,  I4eut.-Col.  K. 

Review  of  Codman's  "  Arnold's  Expedition  to  Quebec.** 

Jtevieu!  of  11  iniarunl  Pulliratinns  rdaiini)  to  Canada.    The  UBlVWlltF 
of  Toronto.   Published  by  the  Ubrarlan,  VI,  47. 

ClItnXfllUNK.  LlEUT.-COL.  E. 

Review  of  Halsey'e  *'  THhe  Old  New  York  Frontier." 

h'evieu!  of  Hintorical  FiMicotioM  rtktUÊtg  to  Coxuto.  VI,  SB. 

Cruixshank.  Libut.-Cou  E. 

Review  of  HAnnay'e  "  War  of  181S.'* 

Stvino  of  lIlHtnrkal  PiMiMikm  rt^ûtiiif  to  Canota.  VI,  it, 

CBUIKSHAnk,  T.TKrT.-Cou  E. 

Review  of  Kooeevelf  8  "  War  with  the  U.S..  1812-1815.'* 

Review  of  Hhtarieal  PtMiœtUm»  relolinf  to  CoMdn,  VI,  6S. 

CUMBBRUAND.  BaRLOW. 

The  story  of  a  university  building. 

CeiMKfMm  M9t09me,  Toronto.  Xvn,  2SK. 

CUMMINO,  Ïj.  H.,  LL.B. 

The  Olayton-Bulwer  and  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaties. 

DolAonfto  Oosettc;  Dalhouele  University,  Halifax.  XXXni.  «4. 

CmnnNOB,  Jambs. 

South  Africa  and  Canadian  manufav^tures. 

Jnduêtrial  Canada,  Toronto  (convenUoii  number).  Vol.  II,  No.  i 
Ik.  IM. 

CUBBIG:,  Mk8. 

Story  of  Laura  Secord,  and  Canadian  réminiscences. 
WiM.  Bright  Toronto,  8vo..  1901. 

CUBBXE,  P.  W. 

Ancient  dralna^çe  of  Niagara  Palls. 

TranêOcOona  of  the  Canudian  J»nlituU,  Toronto.  Vol.  VI,  Part  I,  p.  7. 

Davob.  Johh  W. 

A  call  from  the  porpe:  A  story  of  the  rlvermen  of  Ottawa. 
Canadian  Maçuziiu.  Toronto.  XVIII,  85. 

Davidson,  John,  D.Phil.  (Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
Of  New  Brunswick.) 

The  Canadian  census. 

BrUiMA  Boonomie  /eemal.  London  (Dec..  1901).  XI.  595. 

DavxMON,  Rev.  J.  W..  B.A,  B.D. 

The  Kaffir  mis^  i' iv  -  y  Soga. 

Muthodiat  Mayaztm,  and  iieviev,  Toronto,  L>1V,  232. 

Oavin.  NicnoLAe  Flooo. 

In  memory  of  the  Queen,  An  Address.  (Pamphlet).  ITOL 

Dawson,  Miss  M.,  B.Sc. 

Anatomical  ciuu^ters  of  "  Indian  Soap." 

Trentscltofis  of  the  Com^Iss  InotUute,  Toronto.  Vol.  VII.  Part  1, 1^  t 

Dawson,  Ranking,  M.A..  M.D..  M.R.C.S.K. 

Fifty  years  of  Work  in  Canada,  scientific  and  educational  Being 
autoblo^raphleal  notes  by  Sir  Wllltam  Dawson.  C.M.GK,  L.t..D..  F.R8., 
etc..  etc.    Edited  by  Rankine  Dawson.  M  A..  M.D..  M.R.CS.E. 

London  and  l^dinbui^h:   Balluntyne  Hanson  é  Co.,  1901.  pp.  X,  SOS. 

Dawson,  S.  E.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

The  prose  writers  of  Canada.  An  addrese  delivered  before  the 

teachers  of  the  city  and  district  of  Montreal. 
E.  M.  Rcnouf,  Montreal,  linil,  pp.  39. 

DBAOON,  J.  S.  (Milton.  Ont.) 

Public  sohool  libraries. 

Ontario  Educational  Auociation,  Toronto^  4U. 

Dearness,  J.  (London,  Ont) 
Natore-etudy. 

Ostorio  Êiuoationaî  AêêoeiatUm,  Toronto,  3M. 
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J.  (London,  Ont.)  ^ 
The  prpscribed  course  of  studies  in  the  training  school*. 
Ontario  fdMieiMil  AuoeiatUm,  Toronto.  S96. 

TtSAMOU*  BASIIj  C. 

Fourteen  days. 

Canadian  Managme,  Toronto,  XVII,  Mi. 

DiXMAOE,  Edith  R. 

Madame  Guyon. 

McMaater  University  Monthly,  Toronto,  X» 
DBMtu.B.  A.  B..  M  A.  (Professor  of  English  lltemtlire  Mid  history,  to  the 
Unlverstty  of  King's  College^  Windsor»  N.8.). 
City  children,  (vr^rpf). 

Life,  New  York,  June,  1901. 

Dalfn.fi»,  A.  B..  M.A. 

Otnada's  in  Knp-lfrh  Hternture. 

The  CommonK€altht  Ottawa,  I,  25. 

DsMu^i'E.  A.  B..  M.A. 

Crow  Maud  Uffht  (2,000  words). 

Gray  Oooae  MatatiM,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  April,  1901. 

DbMiua,  a.  B.t  M.A. 

A  Curtailed  Visit.  (S,600  words). 

Totcn  and  Cotmirf  MogMine,  N«w  York.  July.  1901. 

Dslin^i-c.  A.  B.,  M.A. 
Ballad. 

CwMéium  JfafsclM,  Toronto»  XVII.  US. 

DgMlLLE,   A.   B..  M.A. 

A  Death  In  Winter,  (verse). 

CoMMNaa  Mngmtint.  Toronto.  QCarfih.  190L 

pp-Mn  T  ia,  A.  B.>  M.A.. 

Literature  In  the  Century. 

The  Linscott  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto^  Xiondon.  Fbiladelphla.  Svo, 

1901,  m>.  m. 

OlMlLXE.   A.   V  .   M  A. 

Longfellow  8  Evangeline,"  with  Introduction  and  notes.  Authorized 
for  school  use  in  Nova  Scotia. 

T.  C.  Allen  d  COw.  HftUfax,  N.&.  190L 

PBMn*-»,  A  B..  M.A 

Dr.  A  H.  ICacKay.   (Canadian  Celebrities  Berles,  No.  XX> 
Caaatftstt  ifa^ottne,  Toronto,  XVI.  SIO. 

DbMjixb.  a.  B..  M.A. 

On  certain  literary  possibilities. 
Aendimtiê»  Bt  John,  N.B.,  I,  US. 
DBNISON.  LiErT.-Cou.  George  T, 

Bobert  Grant  Haliburton.   

CûMdiom  Uogwine,  Toronto,  XVII.  US. 

I^BKISON,  LlEUT.-COL.  GEORGB  T. 

Soldiering  in  Canada. 

Oeo,  N.  Morang  d  Co.,  Toronto,  8vo.,  1901,  pp.  364. 

Onrvns,  T.  M.,  B.A 

Hymnolotry  of  the  church. 

Methodist  Magazine  and  BcvietB,  Toronto,  LIII,  238. 

DS3   SOTRES.  J. 

Queen  Victoria— A  contrast. 

Acadientk,  St.  John,  N.B.,  I,  5L 
Devlin,  H.  S. 

Saint  Valentine's  Day. 

Thf  !'n!rrrKit>/  Monthly,  University  of  New  Brunswlclt,  XXI. 
Dew  ART,  Rev.  E.  H.,  D.D. 

Early  Canadian  Methodist  history. 

Methodi$t  Uagagine  a»d  Bmiew»  Toronto.  UII,  46. 


ROYAL  SOdETY  OF  CANADA 

Dbwabt.  Rev.  E.  H.,  D.D. 

Preaching  and  pMtoial  work  In  the  Twentieth  Century. 
MtthodUt  Matagime  and  Rofitio,  Toronto,  LIV,  m 
Dickson,  Jxu&a. 

The  white  flaff. 

Hod  and  Qmn  in  CeMdSs,  Montreal,  II.  446. 

DlMOWALL,  E.   Ed  VA. 

College  and  the  student 

Aete  FjeeerteM.  Victoria  Unlvenity,  Toronto.  XXV.  67. 
J'j^f^^"^^^  (Utilversity  of  New  Brunswick). 

jST^SiwSS  uJ^il  t"'  f  '  '^^^  University  of  New  Brunsldt 
J««  C/fftV0r»if|r  Monthly.  Frederlcton,  N.B.,  XX.  201. 

DoBbif:.  J.  a. 

Drawing  course  of  the  public  schools. 

ZlosiMiion  EducQiional  AêioeiatUm,  Transactions,  OtUwa.  lOH 
DOLE,  Dk.  W.  p. 

Translations  of  Horace, 
DCWOLA*  Oi^Ii^am'^'^**'*  ^^tMt*  Univerelty  of  New  Bruntwlek.  XXI.  tt. 
Charlie— circus  usher. 

Canadian  MagiUM€,  Toronto,  XVIII,  1». 
DouoLAs.  James. 

Some  reoolleetfone  of  by-gone  days 

0r,-r.vv.  r,,Urgr  Journal.  Kingston.  XXVm.  188. 
tanadian  Magazute,  Toronto^  XVIII,  UL 
Dow,  J.  B.  (Whitby.  Ont.) 

Teaching  of  languages  In  public  Mshoote. 

Ontano  EdumiMua  AêaoohtUm,  Toronta  428L 

DOWSLBY,  E. 

The  bugler  boy.  • 

DOXB.K.  a  r'""  ''•^ 

Drew.  E.  b.  Victoria  UWv..  Toronto,  xxiv,  204. 

The  China  of  a  year  ago  and  to-day 
n««.„  9f  Victorian  Oluh.  Boston.  1901. 

D«01iMOVD.  William  Henry.  M.D..  P.R.8C 

Johnnie's  first  moose,  (verse)         '  ' 

RodandGmnin  Canada,  Montreal,  ii.  446. 
Drummond.  Wilwam  H.KIIT,  M.D..  F.R.S  C 

Johnn  e  ronrtenn  and  ttitu^J,  --^ 

Simpson  coburn.  «»«tmtIon«  by  F^dt 

n.t«^  New  York  and  London.  8vo    190L  na  10. 

DmwMONn  WiLi.i.M  Hbxrt.  M.D..  F.R.ac.  ^ 
i^lttle  Bateese,  (verse). 

I»<ll6fr«  Lietifjr  Age,  New  York.  CCXXXI  3'>2 

St   T«K«  *û     .  •  ^"  (Trinity  University  Toronto^ 

Jiivmgtong,  London,  190L 
DUOAOT.  If.  L'Abbé  g. 

(See  MoRicB,  Miss  J.  M.). 

DuttCAX.  JOHN'  Macdon'ald.  B.D.,  B.A. 
Oeorge  Paxton  Young.  LL.D 

VnivcrtUif  of  Toronto  Monthly,  u,  go. 
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Duncan,  Norman. 

The  cha-se  of  the  tide. 

McClure's  Magasine,  New  York.  August,  IWL 

Duncan.  Sara  Jeannette. 

(See  C0TB8,  Ifnfl.  E^tbraiix)). 
jyotmB,  Nathan  F.,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  Edln.  (Queen's  University). 

Tbe  Conservative  and  Liberal  in  education* 

Queen  H  Quarterly,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Oct.  1901. 

DDVms»  Nathan  T.,  lf.A. 

Science. 

Queen'i  Collège  Journal,  Kingston.  XXVill,  203. 

DUPtJis,  Nathak  p.,  M.A. 

The  study  of  Greek. 

Qu((n's  College  Journal,  Kingston.  XXVIII,  2S4. 

Durand,  Kvelyn. 

A  river  songr  (vtrss). 

Canadian  Mogotme,  Toronto^  HVI,  428. 

New  Tear  (verse). 

Caiwdkm  JfafOffUM,  Toronto^  XVI.  SS& 

DORANri.  EVELYV. 

Hildegarde. 

Canadian  M^agime,  Toronto^  XVXI.  S2S. 
Dtpe.  s.  W..  M.A.  D.Sa.  UUD,  (Professor  of  tfental  Philosophy.  Queen's 
University). 

Socrates,  his  person  and  work. 

Queen's  Quarterly,  Queen's  Unlvenrtty.  Kingston,  Ont,  July,  1901. 

Dtoe,  S.  W.,  M.A..  D.Sc,  IJ>D. 

The  University  question:  The  ^atans  of  QueM*B. 
gsMs'f  CoUege  Joamal,  Kingston,  XXVIII,  13ft. 

DtbS,  S.  W..  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL  D. 
The  University  question: 
(a)  Is  Queen's  denominational? 

(6)  Relation  of  Queen's?  to  the  Provincial  Government, 
(c)  The  claim  of  Queen's, 

Queen*$  CeXttfe  Jwntal,  Kingston,  XXIX,  87. 

Eastmak.  h.  m. 

Development  of  rapid  communication. 

The  Vnivenitp  Menthiff,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  XX,  175. 
Eastman.  H.  M. 

The  engineer  ast  a  factor  in  civilization. 

The  UnicerMity  Monthly,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  XXI,  41. 

EAtoif.  Bsv.  Arthttr  W.  H. 

Epis^o.'palian.s  in  literature. 

Book  World.  New  York,  1901, 
Eaton.  Rev.  Arthur  W.  H. 

Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock."  Edited  with  notes  by  Arthur  W.  H. 

Eaton. 

New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  Silver  Burd':ftc  d  Co.,  1901.  pp.  67. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Arthur  W.  H. 

Preface  to  the  "  Churchman's  Almanac." 
Whittaker  A  Co.,  IMl. 

Eaton,  Rev,  Arthur  W.  H. 

Beoollectfons  of  a  Geoivia  Loyalist.  Edited,  with  an  introduction,  by 

Arthur  W.  H.  Katon. 

(See  Johnston,  £l.izabeth  Lichtenstein.) 
Eatok,  Rbv.  Charli»  AvsncY. 

The  old  Evanqel  iind  the  new  Evangelism. 
Fleming  E.  Resell  Co,  Toronto,  8vo..  l&Ol. 
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lUTOir.  Omver  Mo  WAT,  (Athens^  Ont). 
Rodney  and  Francis. 

Bddu,  Wilton  C,  P.C. A.,  (Toronto). 

Comroerolai  education  in  our  institutes  and  its  objects. 
Onlario  Bdneatumal  AsaoeiafoM»  Ttoronto^  317. 

EXKIAB.  PRor.  PauiAM. 

Shelley  and  Keats  as  nature  poets. 
Uniccriitji  of  Toronto  Monthly,  11,  36. 

Bdoar,  W.  W. 

Interpretations  (verse). 

The  t'ommoHiccalth,  Ottawa.  I«  60. 

Sdoar,  W.  W. 

Quatrains  (verse). 

Th>  <"<mmomo€alth,  Ottawa»  I*  31. 

Kdwards,  jAMSa. 

Kald  Macljean* 

Canadian  Maçagime»  Toronto,  XVII,  33». 
£i.UOTT,  Judge  W. 

Sarly  days  of  London. 

Paper  read  before  the  London  and  Middle$ex  Ilintonral  Socirln,  Lon- 
duii,  Ont.,  and  printed  in  Mtemo  in  the  Lomhm  Fn»  Prm,  Dèo. 

Ihth,  1901. 

BLUi»  P.  W.  (President,  Canadian  lfanufaoturer*fl  AMOdatfon). 

Annual  address. 

Industrial  Canada,  Toronto  (Convention  number),  Vol  Hi  So.  i 
p.  118. 

VSuMt  Prop.  w.  h. 

Henry  Holmes  Croft,  D.C.L. 

University  of  Toronto  Monthly,  11,  Zi). 

Blus.  W.  B.,  B.A.  (Kingston,  Ont) 

Educational  algnlfloanca  of  kindergarten*  nature  «tudy  and  mutul 

trainln«r. 

Dommiom  Educathiicl  AnoekUUm,  Addroaoci  and  Transutloiia 
Ottawa^  US. 

Slu,  R.  W.,  L,L.D..  F.R.S.C. 

Notes  on  the  geology  of  Minas  Basin  and  vicinity. 

Aeadia  AtftemmNR,  Aoadla  College.  WoUVille,  N.a,  XXVIII,  ISL 
EteBRBE,  L.  K..  M.A.  (Toronto.) 

High  school  course  as  a  preparation  for  the  professions. 
Ontmrio  Edneatwiuil  Assoi.'iation,  Transactions.   Toronto,  117. 
Enol.  F.  W. 

The  enrhanted  wood. 

MclJtlt  Outlook,  McGiU  University,  Montreal,  III,  148. 

Enox«  F.  W. 
Song 

Mrcn  Outlook,  McGlll  University,  Montreal,  m,  174. 
B(Kou),  F.  W. 

A  Psalm  of  Law  (verse). 

Mrf.ui  Outlook,  McOill  University,  III,  152. 
Evans,  Rsv.  Francis. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  district  school  In  the  Talbot  district, 
dated  1839. 

Paper  read  a>efore  the  Norfolk  County  Hi$torietU  Sooietw,  Stnicoe,  Ont, 
Miftrch.  1901. 

Evans,  w.  Sanford. 

.The  Can.Tdian  rontîn;,'.nts  and  Canadian  Imperialism. 

Toronto.  J  he  i'uUufhcra  Hyudicatt;  London.  T.  Fiaher  V»m»,  Wi 
pp.  XII,  352. 
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B*AIRBAIRN,  M.  L. 

A  decade  of  Canadian  art. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto.  XVII,  1&9. 

FAntcuouoB,  H.  R.t  M.A. 

University  starvation. 

Univerêiff/  of  Toronto  Monthly,  1,  146. 

Falcoksr,  Rav.  R.  A..  d.Ijitt. 

Beroes  and  hero-worahip:    a  review. 

DalhouHic  (iazcttc,  Dalhouale  University,  Halifax,  N.S„  XXXIV»  4«. 
F(akmkr),  PiioK.  J.  H.  (McMaster  University,  Toronto). 
A  sample  of  the  'hig'her  criticism. 

McMa«lir  Univernitif  JlonlJUy,  Toroaio^  X. 

Fabmsb,  Prof.  J.  H.,  LKD. 

The  Bapttots  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  fChapter  XI»  pi>.  U7-ltf, 

of      A  century  of  Baptist  achievement."  edited  by  A.  H.  NewOMUli 
Philadelphia,  American  Baptiêt  Fub.  Society,  1901.) 
Farr,  C.  C. 

Ducks  and  duck  shootin^r  on  L<aice  Temisoaminsue. 
Rod  and  Gm  m  CtfMda»  Montreal*  U,  47d. 
Farrant,  Howard. 
Story  of  InL 

Canadian  MagtukUt  Toronto*  XVII«  fiSL 
Fa&Relx,.  R.  Brindlb. 

A  mysterious  manuscript 

Tht  CommomotaUK  Ottawa,  I,  109. 
Fabris,  J.  w.  dkB. 

How  to  run  a  college  paper. 

A«a^  Alhmœum,  Aoadla  OoUese.  Wolfvllle,  N.S.,  XXVIII.  194. 
Fawcstt,  W. 

The  canals  of  Canada. 

Scientific  American,  New  York,  LJCXXIV.  89. 
Fbux,  Pastob. 

(See  Lockhart.  Arthur  J.). 
FbbOUSON.  Rev.  Georoe  D..  h  a.  (Professor  of  History,  Queen's  University). 
The  development  of  law  duringr  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  In  France 
and  England. 

Albany  Law  Journal,  November.  1901. 

FiLJSUS. 

An  Imperial  coinage. 

Thf  CommoniMt^tk,  Ottawa,  I.  202. 
Finch,  A.  Hsnsagb. 

A  Swan  Valley  deer  hunt  in  1900. 

Hod  and  €hm  m  Canada,  Montreal,  II,  490. 
FiKPLAY,  X. 

A  plea  for  the  teaching  of  civics. 

EdveoHonal  /ottraal  of  Wmter»  Canada,  Winnipeg.  III.  232. 
HWOiBBox,  Mary  Agnes. 
The  Jarvis  letters. 

Niaoara  Hiaiorieal  Society.  Transactions  No.  8,  pp.  26-41.  (Read 
be  fore  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto). 

FnrZGiBBON.  Mary  Aonbs. 

Tlie  study  of  Canadian  history. 

Paper  read  before  the  London  and  Middlesex  Historical  Soctcty, 

r,  Tani^"^         ^""^  A*»«rfl.er,  London,  October 

FfTSFATfUCK,  Alfred. 

Life  in  lumbering  and  mining  camps. 
Conetfiaii  Magaziw,  Toronto,  XVII,  49. 
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Flather.  J.  M..  M.A. 

A  selection  of  Taleg  from  Shakespeare,  by  Oharles  and  Siary  Lamb. 
Edited  with  introduction,  note*,  «ad  an  Appendix  of  extraelt  fron 
Shakespeare,  by  J.  M.  Flather. 
Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto,  1901. 
FLniiNO,  Sib  Sandford,  K.C.1C.O.,  LL..D.»  etc. 

P<<st  oiTK  e  refurms  in  the  Vlctortaii  era:  and  the  devekipiiieDt  ef  la 
Imperial  cable  service. 

Royal  Sovietif  of  Canada,  Transactions,  Seoond  Series,  VoL  VII,  p.  n> 
Flbmwo,  Sm  Sandford,  K.C.M.O.»  U..D..  etc 
Post  office  If  forms  in  the  Victorian  era. 
The  Commomccallh,  Ottawa,  I.  128. 
Flbmuto.  8m  Sandford,  K.C.M.O.,  LiL..D.,  etc. 

The  development  of  an  Iinpi'iial  postal  and  oaMe  eervksa 
The  CommottweaUh,  Ottawa,  I,  149. 
Fl*ETCHEU,  Maky  C. 

Profe.ssor  Charles  Macdonald. 

JJaUiouiic  QatttUt  Dalhousle  Universit7,  XXXIII»  346. 
Ford,  Abthur  R. 

Summer  clouds  (verse). 

CmMHan  Ma^azime,  Toronto,  XVII,  234. 
FOBTBR,  Hon.  Ckoroe  E. 

Students  and  the  new  century. 

Aeia  Tkiariana,  Victoria  University,  Toronto.  XXV,  1«8. 
FOWKE,  Gerard  (and  Smith,  Harlan  I), 

Cairns  of  British  Columbia  and  Wa?hincto.> 

Mmain  Amerieam  Mu$eum  of  Natural  liuiory,  IV.  66-75. 
POWLBR,  Db.  Jambs  (Professor  of  Botany,  Queen's  University,  Kingston). 
The  flom  of  St.  Andrews,  Xew  Brunswick. 

{Jontrtbuiion$  to  Canadian  Biologjf.  1901.  (Supplement  to  the  SJud 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Piahertes,  Ottaw»X 

p.  41. 

Frasbr,  Charles  G.  (Toronto), 

Should  the  Bible  be  a  text- book  In  our  public  schools'* 
Ontario  E4itea$ioMl  Auoeiatioa,  Toronto,  867. 
Frasbb,  d.  c.  m.p. 

Our  old  professor  (Charles  Macdonald). 

i>aMott«««  Qaxettt,  DaNiohsle  University.  Halifax,  N.S.,  XXXIU.  Ml 
Fkaser,  w.  a. 

LJttle  Sister  at  Salnfs  Lnkp. 

Ladieê'  Borne  Journal,  XVlil,  ii. 
FiUSBR.  W.  A. 

Mooswa.  and  others  of  the  boundari. >s. 

Canadian  Magazine,  XVI,  49,  167.  235,  354,  449,  561. 
Fbasbr,  W.  a. 

Nawaz  Khan,  the  gift  of  Allah. 

LittcH'9  Living  Age,  CCXXVII,  707. 
Fraskr.  \S  ,  A. 

The  outcasts.  Illustrated  hy  Arthur  Hemlng. 
^^  llllam  BHggê,  Toronto,  8vo.,  1901.  pp.  188. 
Frasbb,  W.  A, 

The  snakes*  paradise. 

Canadim  Mcgazint,  Toronto.  XVII,  ll«. 
FïtASBR,  W.  H. 

II  dolce  stil  nuovo. 

Ada  Yietoriano,  Victoria  University,  Toronto.  XXV.  134. 
Fbaser.  W.  K..  B.A.  (Toronto). 

Modern  lan^a^res  abroad. 

Ontario  Edueotional  Anxoviation,  Toronto,  123. 
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Mrs.  H.  J. 

Tbe  Rideau  canal  and  the  founder  ot  Bytown. 

Wimm'ê  Conttdiam  Miêtorital  Bodety  of  Oftoioo»  Transactions,  Vol.  I«  81. 


a 


Tb»  univerBlty  question:  Govemmeiit  aid  to  one  or  more  unlvortlUoi 

In  Ontario. 

Queen't  College  Journal,  Kingston,  XXIX,  18. 

G.»  S. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Th9  Univergity  Monthly,  Uaiversity  of  New  Brunswick,  Frederlcton, 
N.B..  XX.  176. 

Gaimbt,  Frankun. 

A  Christmas  Pean  (verse). 

Canadian.  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVI,- 143. 

To  the  twentieth  century  (verae). 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVI,  198. 

GaOHON»  PBILiÉAB. 

The  author  of  "  Labrador  :  a  poem/* 

yorth  American  yotrs  and  <}«i«rlM,  Quebec,  I,  24K. 

Oakono,  William  F..  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

A  floral  emblem  for  New  Brunswick. 

Thê  BduetioMl  Rmnew,  8t  John,  N.B..  XIV>  277. 
Gamomo,  William  F..  M  A..  Ph.D. 

Lease  of  the  Seignleury  of  Freneuse,  on  the  St.  John  River,  in  1696. 
iLMMfieiMit,  St.  John,  N.B.,  I,  121. 

Gakono,  William  F..  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

A  monograph  of  the  evolution  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick.  (Illustrated).  (Contributions  to  the  history  of  New 
Brunswick,  No.  5). 

Transaction*  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Second  Series,  VoL  VII, 
Part  II,  187. 

Qavoko,  WnxiAM  F.,  M.A..  Fjh.D. 

Origin  of  the  Place-Name,  Pablneau. 

AtMdiensis.  St  John,  N.B.,  I.  88. 
Gaodst*  Placide  P. 

Jacau  de  Fiedmond. 

Acadie»*i$,  St.  John,  N.B.,  I,  29,  58. 

GtBiK,  Léon. 

The  Hurons  of  Lorette. 

Report  of  the  Ethnological  Survey  of  Canmla.  (British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  ot  Science,  Report,  1801),  pp.  549-6$8. 

QlLPIK.  E. 

Minerals  of  Nova  Scotia. 
HaUfaz.  N.B.,  190L 

GlLB^T.  W.  E. 

The  truth  shall  make  you  free  (verse). 

Aelo  Ficforiasa,  Victoria  University,  Toronto»  XXTV,  SSL 

GOMUT,  H.  H. 

A  ^eetini?  to  the  Klnff  (song). 
Toronto,  1901. 

Godfrey,  H.  h. 

Prince  George  (verSO)* 
Toronto,  1901. 

QoorRET,  H.  H. 

F.  H.  Torrin^ton  (Canadian  celebrities.  No.  XXVIII). 
CosadSofi  JfofOTtfie, -Toronto,  XVII,  640. 

See.II.,lMfi.  UL 
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GOOOIM,  D.  J.,  M.A..  D.C.L.. 

Elementary  English  grammar,  prepared  for  um  In  Canadian  fchoola 

Toronto.  \V.  J.  Gnor  d  Co.,  1901. 
GOODFSLLOW.  D.        (Beauharnois,  P.Q  ). 

Remlnlflcences  of  David  and  Andrew  Kemp. 

'Niagara  HMtorkal  Society,  Transactions  Ma  8i  1901. 

GORDOM.  Rbv.  Chablbs  W.  (Ralph  Connor). 

The  tnan  from  Olencarry:  a  tala  of  the  Ottawa. 
Toronto,  Tk9  WMimmHtr  Co.,  8vo.,  IMl,  pp.  473. 

QOBDOK.  D.  M..  D.D. 

I>albouaie's  late  profeeaor  (Charles  Macdunald). 

Duthomêtê  Qa»m»,  DaUiousIa  Unlveratty,  Halifax,  N.8.,  XXXUI.  M. 
QOBDON»  W.  C. 

In  tbe  woods  of  New  Ont^o. 

MeMû9i0r  CTniverfftty  MoniMg,  Toronto^  X,  Stt. 

GomSLLk  K.  E. 

History  of  British  Columbia. 

Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto,  190L 

University  reform. 

Vos  W&ileyiMa,  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg,  V,  122. 
Obaham,  Anmie  S. 

NIature  study  in  primary  grades. 

EducatiMuU  J^wmol  of  Wuttr»  Cmt«da,  Winnipeg,  UI,  84. 
Qrauam,  ERia 

Of  ftuoh  to  tba  nature  of  woman. 

Acta  YictorkuM,  Victoria  Unlveivlty,  Toronto^  XXV.  143. 
Qbaham.  H.  W.,  B.A. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

Vo»  ITwIfliaiM,  Weolej  College^  Winnipeg,  VI,  61. 
qbaham,  h.  w.,  B.A. 

An  American  problem. 

Vcm  WeH^ftm^  Weeiey  Oollege,  Winnipeg,  VX,  3. 
QltAMAM,  Margaret  M. 

A  glimpse  at  Browning's  message  to  humanity. 

Asta  FwlorieMa,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  XXIV,  395. 

Obamt,  Cbajum  a. 

A  surveying  tour  In  New  Ontnrlo 

MoMoêter  Univertitif  Monthiy,  Toronto,  X.  243. 

GlUXT,  OxoBoa  MvNRO,  M.A.,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
Address  to  convocation. 

Queen's  College  Journal,  Kingston.  XXVIII,  28L 

Gbakt,  Geobgb  JduKRO,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
In  memorlam,  Charlee  Macdonald. 

Dalhousie  G  a  sett  e,  DaUhousle  University,  Halifax;  N.fl.,  XXXUI, 
Grant,  Gsokgs  Munko.  (M.A.,  D.D.,  XiL.Dk 
The  university  question. 

QsMs'f  Qvarterlf,  Queen's  University,  Kingston^  Ont.  vm,  sa 

GBAMT,  Gborge  Mt'NHO.  M.A.,  D.D.,  LT..D. 

The  university  question:  Queens  and  Toronto  should  occupy  oomnwo 
ground. 

Çtfcea's  College  Journal,  XXVni,  238. 

Qbant.  w,  l. 

Cape  Breton,  past  and  present 

CoNsdioa  Mataame,  Toronto,  XVn,  439. 

Qauuxt,  w.  L. 

The  Itoyal  vlait. 

Quem'i  Colkgo  /osfwal,  Kingston,  XXIX,  8<b 
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Orat>  p.  L, 

Manual  tMdning. 

Dominion   EducoHomal  ÂMêoohtioih  AddretseB  Bad  Tnuuaotioiw, 

Ottawa,  45. 

Qbbbh»  Hazbk. 

The  last  of  the  nineteenth  century  In  Xcw  York. 

Prince  Eiward  Island  Magazine,  Oharlottetowzi,  P.B.L,  II,  893. 
QmmHwmLu,  W.  T. 

Life  In  Labrador. 
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Inch.  Dr.  j.  r. 

Millenary  of  King  Alfred  the  Great  at  Winchester. 

The  VnivergUy  Monthly,  Univer^ty  of  N«w  Brunswick,  XXI,  36. 

INORAM,  J.  Frank. 

The  Mind  of  Christ  the  mould  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
McMa$$«r  Lniverêity  Monthly,  Toronto.  X,  340. 

IKKBS,  John. 

Wolves  on  the  Range. 

("ana (Han  Magazine,  Toronto^  XVIII.  144, 

Irwin,  Rsv.  Albx.  J.,  B.A.,  B.D. 

The  Romance  of  the  "  Killing  Time." 

Mtthodi9t  MugaaiMt  m»4  Renie»,  Toronto^  LTV,  t07,  S6S. 
Jack,  David  iiussell. 
Book-Pltbtes. 

Aeeteeii,  St.  John,  N.B..  I,  M,  115»  m 

Jack.  David  Russeî.l. 

The  Indians  of  Acadia. 

AMdtaMia,  St  John,  N.B..  I.  187. 

Jack,  David  Rubbeli^. 

The  Iiast  Jlooee  of  Vermont. 
AeediMm  St  John,  N.B.,  I,  4L 

Jack,  David  Rxreemx. 

Joseph  Wilson  LawrPncP, 

Acadim**»,  St.  John,  N.B..  I,  43. 

Jack*  David  Rvseatx. 

Old  Colonial  Silver. 

Acadiai»ui,  St.  John,  N.B.,  I,  168* 

Jack.  David  Rlssbll. 

The  Wetmore  Family. 

AcedMncM,  St.  John,  N.B.,  I,  243. 
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Jack,  Isaac  Allen. 

bathetic  attributes  of  Aca4ia. 
Acadientit,  St.  John,  N.B.,  I,  169. 

Sameb,  B.  O. 

Nature  Study 

The  Educaiion^i  Review,  St.  John,  N.B.,  XIV,  272. 
Jamsb,  C.  C. 

Kotes  on  some  CatUidlftn  Poets. 

Acta  Yickuriama,  VIotorMk  University*  Toronto,  XXTV,  387. 
jAMinaoN,  M. 

A  gllmpM  of  <rar  city  fifty  yean 

Women'*  Camiiam  Hkl^rieta  Boektg  «/  OttoiM,  TtanMictkm%  1»  Si 

JvnsRS.  T.  C.  Mua.  Bac 
Sound  and  Spirtt. 

MttkodM  Manamt  md  Reokw.  Toronto^  UV,  841. 

JSMKIKB,  Mrs.  F.  M.  S.  (Ottawa). 

Educational  vailu«  of  music:  or,  mxislc  as  an  Inteerral  part  of  educa- 
tion. 

Dominion   EdwntionQl  AMO«toflo»,  AdâreMes  and  TmnntottlMft 

Ottawa,  380. 

JXNNKB,  Rev.  J.  Hugh,  H.A. 

Z>oubts  and  Doubters.   

Acadia  Athenœum.  Acadia  Oolle^re.  Wolfvllle,  N.S.,  XXVIII,  275. 

Johnson,  Qjeoros,  F.8.8.  (Dominion  Statistician). 
Canada's  Bzports  of  ACanufaotnret. 

IndMtrioi  CoNodà,  Toranto»  (Oonv«Dtton  Number).  VoL  II,  Ka  i 

p.  84. 

Johnson,  Georok,  F.S.S. 

Canadian  Industrie 

Industrie  Cmai»»  Toronto,  (Convention  Nttmber).  Vol.  n,  Ko.  4, 

p.  85. 

JOHMSOK.  Georob,  F.8.8. 

The  new  partnership. 

The  Commontccalth,  Ottawa,  I,  2, 

Johnson,  Georob,  F.S.S. 

Place-name  oddities. 

The  Common  in  alth,  Ottawa,  I,  61. 

Johnson,  Gboroe,  f.s.s. 

Statirtical  Year  Book. 

GovenisMal  Frintinf  Bunou,  Ottawa,  IMl. 

Johnston,  A.  J. 

A  Triumph  (verse). 

Ada  Yithrkatù,  Vlotorla  University.  Toronto,  XXV.  C5. 

Johvston,  eiuzabbtb  Lxcbtbnstbin. 

Recollections  of  a  Geor^ria  L,oyaHst.  Written  in  1886.  Edited  bj 
Reverend  Arthur  Wentworth  Euion,  B.A- 

New  York.  The  Banksld*  Press.  JT.  P,  MmttfiM  4  Co.,  1961,  pp.  Bi 

Johns  J  J  ..  Georgk  I...  B.A.  (Hamilton,  Ont.). 

Wihioh  slioukl  bo  taught  fir.«t,  single  or  double  entry^ 

Ontario  K(lu<  atioual  Asuoviation,  Tranaactlons,  Toronto.  324. 

JOUNSTON,  VVlLJUAM,  M.A.,  L.L.D. 

XSdttcational  requirements  of  to-day. 

Dominion    EdueatUnuU   AâModatuM»  Addressee  and  TranssetM 

Ottawa.  2&4. 

Johnston.  Wuxiam,  M.A.,  Ld^D, 

Why* do  country  inspectors  not  receive  the  same  remunerstloii  fie 

their  services  a-s  other  county  offlclals? 

Ontario  Educational  Association,  Transactions.  Toronto,  421. 
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JOBKBTONB,  H.  McBEAN. 

The  educating  Influencée  of  the  Camera  Club. 
Hod  and  Gun  in  CmMdm,  Montreal*  II,  El€. 

JOHNSTOMEt  H.  McBSAJf. 

The  laadseape— «iranganent  et  man.  (Fbotocraphy). 
Rod  and  (}un  in  CoMtfo»  Montréal,  H,  M2. 

JoHMaroNB.  H.  McBkan. 

Why  not  follow  directions?  (Photography). 
Rod  and  Om  in  Camnin,  Montreal.  II,  486. 
JOKsa,  Miss  Alice  (Halifax.  N.S.). 

The  Night-Hawlc.  A  Romance  of  the  eO's.  By  Alix  John. 
New  Tork.  FredtM  A.  BMm  Co..  Svo.,  1901,  pp.  378. 
JOMW,  George  m..  b.a.  (Ha«ar«ville,  Ont). 
Stephen  Phillips. 

Oatario  Jr^eeolieaal  AimdaÊtim»  Tmnsactlonib  Toronto.  183. 
Jotraw,  Miss  L.  L.,  B.A.  (Ooboury,  Ont.). 
Hermann  Sudermann. 

Ontario  Educational  Âêiociation,  Transactions,  Toronto.  203. 

JOMU,  J.  W. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledpre. 

Acadia  Athenaum,  Acadia  College,  WolfviUe.  N.S..  XXVIII,  233. 

JOKW,  MaBOZ.  V. 

Th«  PnFsir.q-  r\'er8e). 

Acadia  Alhatœum,  Acadia  College,  WolfviUe,  N.S..  XXVin,  SL 

JoN£s,  Ralph  M. 

A  Chat  about  Father  Knickerbocker. 

Arn'lia  Aikenauni,  Aoadia  CoUege,  Wolfvllte.  N.a,  XXVIII.  116. 

JONBS,  Kalfh  M. 

God '9  Discipline  (verae). 

Aeadia  Athenwtm,  Aoadta  College,  WolfviUe^  N.8.,  XXVIII,  36L 

Jones.  R.  V.,  Ph.D. 

(Echoes  of  the  Past 

Acadia  Athenœum,  Acadia  College,  Wolf  ville,  N.S.,  XXVTII. 
Jordan,  Rev.  W.  G.,  B.A.,  D.D.  (Professor  of  Hebrew  In  Queen's  University). 
Amos  the  M&n  and  the  Book  in  <the  Light  of  Recent  Critictsm. 
BtUMol  World,  AprU,  IWl. 
JOHOAN.  Rev   W   a.,  B.A  ,  D.D. 

The  ouLiiXjk  for  Old  Testament  Interpretation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Biblical  World.  June,  1901. 

JoAJDAN.  Rev.  W.  G.,  B.A.,  D.D. 

Recent  oontrlbutlone  to  Old  Testament  Theology. 

Que^n'n  Quarterly.  Queen*8  Vnivereity,  Kingston.  Ont.,  October,  1901. 

Jordan.  Rev.  W.  G.,  B.A..  D.D. 

Review  of  Professor  Koyce's  "  Tht  World  and  the  Individual." 
A«i«riMii  ifoenial  of  Theoion»  April,  1901. 
Jordan,  Rkv.  W.  G.,  b.a.,  D.D. 

Review  of  Duff's  "  Old  Testament  TSheology,"  Vol.  II. 
Amêrtmn  Joersel  of  Theoton,  J^uory,  1901. 
KRATI,  H.  a.  (^U-<.)  Mansfield.  M.D. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVI,  261. 
Keirstead,  Rkv.  J.  W. 

The  college  man  as  a  citizen. 

Acadia  Aihenœum,  Acadia  College.  Wolfvlllc.  N.S..  XXVIII.  272. 

Kkihsteao,  E.  M.,  D.D.  (Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Acadia  College, 
WolfviUe.  N.a>. 

Th€  Baptists  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  durlnp  tlir-  10th  C'^ntury. 
By  E.  M.  Klerstea^.  D.D.  In  "  Baptist  Achievements  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  edited  hy  Dr.  A.  H.  Newman,  and  published  by  tbo 
AsMHeoa  BnpOot  PnL  Soeiei$»  Philadelphia),  1901. 
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KSMPTON.  JtmsoK.  If.A. 

A  Mid.sumniLT  Night's  Tru«  Tale. 

 -Jf"*^***  ^/AoKtMw,  Acadia  College.  WolfvUle^  NA,  XXVni.  24& 

KBNIOBDT,  HSNRT  Davson  (Peterboro.  Ont). 
Jaoob  the  Wrestler. 

Copyright,  30th  March,  1801. 
XsMMaDT,  Howard  akoits. 

The  French  Canadians. 

Proctedings  Rojfal  CoUmial  Itiêiitute»  London.  XXXm.  61. 
B^MllT,  Margaret. 

Peter  Klengrersmlth. 

Paper  r«id  Ik  fore  tihe  Narfiilk  CmM<y  ffkioneal  Mclf.  SUaOM.  (MU 

Kknkt,  F.  Obrtrudb. 

Municipal  Growth  in  thê  district  of  Dailhouflle. 

Women' »  L  anodia»  HUtorical  Hociety  of  OtUuM,  TtaOMcUm  I.  i 
KSNNT,  F.  Grrtruos. 

Some  account  of  Bytown. 

Women's  Vanmlian  nistorical  f^^nciety  of  Ottawa.  Transactions,  I,  ft 
KKNwr,  F.  Gbrtrudb.   (See  also  under  McDouoaix»  Mrs.  J  Loni.  Jr) 

KbRB;.  BdITH,  B.A. 

The  First  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada. 

Wumen-n  Canadian  Ilhtorunl  Sorkty  of  OMmm,  TrRRaactlOlU.  I  U& 
Kbrr,  w.  a.  R.,  b.A.  (Upper  Canada  College). 
Nahê  Des  Gellebten  (verse). 

Canadian  I/o^mmw;  TorontO^  XVII,  17, 
K£RR,  W.  A.  R.,  B.A. 

A  Summer  Aroong^  the  Habitants. 

Ontario  Educational  AtooekUioa,  Toronto,  Itt. 
Kerb,  w.  a.  r..  t^. a. 

Golf  In  Canada, 

Canaéia»  Mayatiae»  Toronto^  XVII,  M). 
KRTCHtTM,  Mrs.  Jcsse. 

Battle  of  Lundy's  Laro. 

Weeieii'*  Canadian  HUtorical  Society  of  Ottawa,  Trans..  Vol.  I.  168. 
KlDMRR,  F. 

Hamilton's  Crystal  Palace. 

Wentwurth  Uittarical  Society,  Journal  and  Tran»acUon«,  UI.  38. 
KinNRR,  F. 

Odds  and  ends  of  early  life  in  Hamilton. 

Wentworth  Historical  Society,  Journal  and  TranaacUone,  HI,  Tt 
KiDKSR.  T,  B.  (Truro,  N.S.). 
Mammal  Training. 

Dominion  Educational  Asuoriation,  Ottawa,  121. 
AOao  In  The  Educational  Review,  St.  John,  N.B.,  XV,  127, 
Kino,  w.  L.  Macxbnsib. 

The  Late  lien  ry  A.  Harper. 

The  Labour  (juzcite,  Ottawa,  II,  886. 
KiNOailitiii,  Bbtrbr  Talbot. 

The  Heart  of  a  Red-Man. 

Canadian  Magazine,  TorontOb  U01«  p.  608. 

KiRBT.  WiLUIAM,  F.R.S.C. 

Memoir  of  the  Whitmore  Family  of  Niagara. 

Niaparn  Hi.^torical  Society/  TranaatHoa  Jfa^  8»  pp.  19  to  îi. 

KiRBT,  WlIXIAM,  F.R.S.C. 

Memorials  of  the  Serroi  Family. 

Niagara  Historical  Hociety,  Transaction  No.  8,  pp.  1  to  19. 
KiRSCUMAK.  A.,  M.A..  r^h.D.  (Univ-eralty  of  Toronto). 

•'Fundamental  Problems  of  Suggestion,"  in  Bypnotism  and  UyaMtic 
Suggestion. 

Bochester,  N.Y.,  ItOl. 
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Ki4>TS»  Otto  J. 

Technical  Education. 

Oficial  Book,  Trades  and  LAbour  Couivoll  of  Canada.  1901. 
Also  in  fftfl  €7oMW<MN0w/<A,  Otta^m.  I.  26» 

ICmaBT,  De.  A.  P.  (Profeuor  of  Animal  Biology,  Qu«en*s  University.  Kln^* 
ston). 

The  Effects  of  Polluted  Waiters  on  Fish-Llfo. 

ComtributioHê  to  Cmmdian  Bwloçy,  1801.  (Supplement  to  the  32nd 
Annual   Report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Flaherlee, 

Ottawa),  p.  9. 

L^BAT.  OaSTOM  p. 

Lie  Livre  d*Or  (The  Golden  Book)  of  the  Canadian  Continents  In 
South  Africa,  with  an  Appendix  on  Canadien  Loyalty,  containing 
lettere,  doeiunenta,  photogra^pliii  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria,  Kin^ 
Edward  VII,  and  the  Queen  of  EnfflaDd.  By  Gaaton  P.  lAlWt  (With 
an  introductory  letter  by  Dr.  Iiouls  SMcbette). 
aContreal.  1901.  pp.  XII.  170;  XII.  IH 

IjAUnUAW.  LlEl  T.  G.  E. 

Gambling  Among  the  Crées  with  Small  Sticks. 
American  Antifmarian,  XXni.  276-278. 

L1AIDX.AW,  Lieut.  G. 

Notes  on  North  Victoria  Village  Sites. 
Annual  ArrhaoitHfical  Report.   (Being  part  of  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario^  IMl).  100^ 

LJaoi<AW.  Lieut.  G.  R. 

8<»ne  Ethnological  Obseinratione  in  South  Africa, 
^eetwl  AreAoofoyiesI  JK«|Mft,  etc,  IMl.  p.  132. 

LiAlX>I>AW.  LlKVT.  G.  E. 
Wooden  Relics. 

AsMTles»  Antiquwim,  XXni,  U^tSL 

IaAXDLJlW,  T. 

Scholar  and  something  more. 

Educational  Journal  of  Western  Canada,  Winnipeg,  III.  41. 
XiAIBD.  R. 

9omr"  suprfrestinn?:  np  to  the  Form  and  Mfthod  of  St.  Paul's  teaCbinflT. 
(/ueen'B  (Juaitrrly,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  VIII,  26S. 
IaOIBLT,  Rbv.  O.  R..  ICA.  D.D. 

More  Houi-s  with  our  Hymn-Hook. 

Methodist  Magazine  and  Kcvicu;,  Toronto,  LIII,  541. 

LtAMOTUB,  Mme.  H.  O. 

A  page  from  the  Annals  of  our  First  Missions. 

Womes't  CsnodHif*  i/wlortcsi  Society  of  Ottawa,  Transactions.  I,  111. 

LfAUPIfAN'.  Archibaliv   F  R.S.C. 
Poems.    (New  Kdition). 

George  A'.  Jforsaf  é  Co..  Toronto^  1901.  pp.  473. 

I*UIC«FIELn.  R.  T. 

The  Prince  of  Wales'  Visit  to  Canada. 
CsNsdisii  Uagatmt,  Toronto.  XVI,  tiO. 

I«Aia>»  John  H. 

The  Stor>'  of  Robert  Land,  Unit*'!  Ktnidic  I^ovallst. 

.\iayara  iJtstorical  iSociety,  TrunsacUon  No.  6,  li>Oi,  pp.  42-46. 

Lane,  C.  JI. 

Notes  taken  In  New  York  City. 

The  I  nivvrêit^  Monthly,  University  of  New  Brunswick.  Fredericton, 

XX,  102, 

La>:g,  a.  B. 

The?  .Mission  of  the  Theological  Faculties. 

Acta  Victoriana,  Victoria  University.  Toronto.  XXV.  162. 
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IiANOi  8.  R 

Thr  Tf  nchlnp  of  History. 

Educational  Journal  of  Wt»t«r»  Cwmda,  Winniptir»  III,  id. 
IsAKQ,  Prof.  W.  r, 
Poteon  Lor*. 

Acta  YietwricM.  Victoria  UttlTwalty.  Toronto.  XXV.  164 
I^ANOTON.  H.  H.,  B.A.     (Librarian,  University  of  Toronto). 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  a  biographical  sketch  wUh  bibliography  of  bii 
writings. 

Itwiew  of  i/i«<orical  JPuUieaHoM  réiotmf  I»  UiilT«nlt]r  «( 

Toronto.  190L 

JLaRus,  Lea. 

The  Second  Administration  of  Frontenac. 

Women's  Canadian  Eiitwnoal  £fo0i0l#  0/  Oltoiov»  Transactions.  I. 

Laxjdsr,  Mrs.  de  Touffe. 

The  Last  Night  and  its  Vision  (verse). 

MtthùHit  MûgaaiM  mtd  Btpim,  Toronto^  Un,  Mfw 
IjAVT.  Miss  A.  C. 

Wanted— A  Better  Loyalty. 

Th0  CammomoeaUK  Ottawa.  I*  11 
Lavsll,  Alfred  E..  B.A. 

Our  Prison  Problem. 

Methodiêt  Magazine  and  Keview,  Toronto  LIII,  501. 
Lawson,  Fkank. 

A  Hrnrt  Cry  (verse). 

Canadian  Majfoeim,  Toronto.  XVII.  433. 
Latcock,  Rev.  J. 

My  All  in  All  (verse). 

Methodist  Magoaku  and  Recimo,  Toronto^  UV.  414. 
Lbakb,  Aiabrt  H. 

Manual  Training.   

fhê  CwNNfa  Eéutûtimél  M^mUUp,  Toronto.  XXIV.  9t* 

LBAKE.   AlîfRF'.T  IT. 

Manual  Training  in  Ottawa. 

Canatfiaii  MûpuÊme,  Toronto^  XVI  6t8. 

liUltOY,  Catheiune  F. 

Recollections  of  Mary  Warren  Breclcenridge.  of  Clarice  Township. 
Ostsrio  HMorkal  Buciet^,  Papers  and  B«c»rds,  III,  110. 
Lbpbot,  Pbofbssor. 

IJniverslty  Traininf  as  a  preparation  for  the  Legal  ProCssslon. 
Unitcnity  of  Tor<^nto  Monthly,  I,  263. 

Lbhioh  M.  Staotjbt. 

Victor  and  Other  Poems. 

i'ublished  for  the  Author,  FrankvUle.  Ont..  1901. 

Lextcu.  p.  J. 

Poems  and  Lectures. 

Printed  for  tho  Auihor,  Montreal,  IML 
LbMat,  George. 

The  Present-Day  French  Canadian. 

Afffle-Asi«Hein»  Mt^turine,  New  Yùtkt  April,  IftH. 
IdmoiNE.  Sir  James  M.,  F.R.S.C.,  etc. 

The  Port  of  Quebec:  Its  Annals,  1535-1900. 

Tko  Cknmid€  FrUuktg  Co..  Quebec,  1901.  pik.  9S. 

Lbpaos.  Thomj^s. 

Bvenins  (verse). 

Dalhoueie  UaztUe,  Dalhousie  University.  Halifax.  N.S..  XXXIV,  i 

I.BPAOB,  Thomas. 

Quid  Mihi  Adfers?  (verse), 

Dalhou$ie  Gazette,  Dalhousie  University.  Halifax.  N.a.  XXXIV.  37- 
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LtBPAQS,  Thomas. 

To  the  New  Tear  (verae). 

Dalhouêiê  G«9tUe,  Dttlhovuite  Unlveralty»  Halifax,  N.8.,  XXXIII,  161. 

lAPAOB.  TH0U>8 

Two  Pictures  iverse). 

DaUmaiê  G9M«ti$,  Dalhouaia  Unlveraitr,  HalifSuc,  N.&,  XXXIV»  St. 
Thomap 
Two  Summer  Eves  (verse). 

Dalftoiwfo  (ku9h9,  Balhonsle  Unlvemty.  Halifax.  N.a,  XXXIV.  SO. 
r,  G.  A. 

Are  the  French  and  German  children  learning  the  English  langruage? 
Educational  Journal  of  Western  Canada,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Ill,  237. 

liBBOMtOMOE.,  PBOP.  J.  B. 

EcM>nomic8  in  the  High  School. 

Canadian  MaçaginCt  Toronto,  XVII,  68. 

LsSusuR.  W.  D.,  LL.D. 

The  Essentials  of  Culture. 

The  Commonwealth,  Ottawa,  I,  9. 

LaSusub,  W.  D..  LLkD. 

The  Problem  of  Popular  Oovemment. 

University  of  TùwUq  MomlMif,  I»  22».  267. 

LsSuEUR.  W.  D.,  LL..D. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  on  the  Decay  of  ReUglon. 

The  CommontceM,  Ottawa,  I,  28. 

IjxSubur,  w.  d.,  I^L.D. 

Questions  for  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Tke  Cammmtwtalitkt  Ottawa,  I,  4B. 

T^aSVWVR.  W.  D.,  LL.D. 

Review  of  Crozier's  Hiitorff  of  Intellectual  Development  on  the  Lines  of 
Modem  BtoMkn,  Vol.  III. 

The  Commonwe^k,  Ottawa,  I,  198. 
Ldnns,  Ueian  F.  M. 

A  Vifllt  to  Corea  in  18M. 

CansMam  Uafatine,  Toronto,  XVI.  491. 

L>KWIS,  John. 

Imperialism— Quantity  and  Quality. 
Tk€  Comm9nw9iMK  Ottawa.  1,  8. 

John. 

Patriotism  in  the  Schools. 

nbe  OaMUfo  BdueatUuua  MtmOh,  Toronto,  XXIV,  MS. 

John-. 

The  Philosophy  of  Lampman. 

Tke  Cemmemeeattk,  Ottawa,  I,  28. 

John. 

The  Wild  Heart  of  Man. 

Canadian  ilagazine,  Toronto,  XVII,  218. 

p,  E. 

Women's  Work  In  Western  Canada. 

Fortnightlif  Heview,  London,  LXXVI,  709. 

ZilF'lTOlV,  TlORVNCB. 

Bthrr  TiTusic  (verse). 

Methodiêt  Magasine  and  Review,  Toronto,  UV,  340. 
LoFriTON,  Florence. 

Farewell  to  the  Old  Year  (verse). 

Methodist  Magazine  and  Revieie,  Toronto,  LIV.  483. 
LiOHTHALi.,  W.  D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

The  "  Glorious  Enterprise."  The  plan  of  Campaign  for  the  Conquest  of 
New-  Frnnr^:  its  origrin,  history  and  connection  with  the  Invasions  of 
Canada,  (pamphlet). 

Frieattig  printed»  Sionrtreal,  1991,  ppb  88  and  table. 
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LlOHTUALL,  W.  D,.  M.A.,  F.R.S.L. 

Tho  Plan  of  Catnpalpi  (pamphlet). 

Reprinted  from  tlie  Canadian  Antiiuaria»,  Third  series.  Vol  m. 
No.  6»  Montreal*  1901,  pp.  SS  4Ui4  table. 

IdOHTBAXjU  W.  D..  M.A..  F.It.S.Lu 

Hiawatha  the  Great  (pamphlet). 
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Liondon,  XXIII»  Ft.  1,  1901*  pp.  IS. 

LiKTON,  William,  (Gait,  Ont.). 

Sbould  Minora  t>e  licensed  to  teach  in  our  Public  Schools? 
(Mtorio  A'4iiMtjsN«l  Auoeiaiiomt  Transactions,  Toronto,  347. 

Lloyd,  Wallacb. 

Bergen  Worth  (a  novel). 

Langton  d  Uall,  Toronto,  8vo.,  1901. 

LOCXHART.  Rhv.  Arthvr  John  (PoêtoT  Fdim). 
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JLOCKUART.    Hl-.V.  ARTHITR  JuH.N. 
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sii  thijii'\>it  Matja:inr  and  UwUv,  Toronto,  LIII,  4S9» 
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Ferdinand  Freiligruth. 
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LOCKHART,  R«V.  ARTHt-n  JoHN. 
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Recollections  of  Prof,  llacdonald.   

Dalhomie  Gazrtir,  Dalhottsle  University,  Halifax,  N.8.,  XXXm.  tSk. 

LONOL>EY,  Hon.  J.  W.,  D.C.L. 
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Honourable  Judge  Hobie. 

i4ca(fMif«t«,  8t.  John,  N.B.,  I,  81,  14S. 

I4OUD0N,  James,  M.A..  L.L.D.   (President  of  Toronto  UnlventtF.) 

Commercial  Education. 

t/sfverstly  of  Torosfo  iVosMIy,  I.  242. 

liOOUON.  James,  J>I.A..  IX.D. 

The  Origin  of  Technical  Educndon  in  Ontario. 
University  of  Toronto  Monthly,  1,  148. 
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Vnitenity  of  Tonmlo  JfonMIy,  11.  41. 

liOITDON,  James.  M.A.,  LL.D. 
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Copyright,  2S  April,  190L 
If.       Wanted—A  Humble  liux 
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Macfarlans.  John. 

The  Canadian  Patriotic  Calendar  for  1901.  With  Verses  by  John  Mac- 
Farlane. 
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Macfarlani^,  Thomas.  F.H.S.C. 
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The  Commonwealth.  Ottawa*  h  ISB. 
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Preferential  Trade. 

Th«  CommcnwMlth,  Ottawa»  I,  tf» 
Macparlanb.  Thomas,  F.R.S.C. 

Représentation  and  Taxation. 
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ICacparlanb,  Thomas,  F.R.S.C. 

Wanted,  An  Imperial  Budget. 
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IfACGBMOti,  J.  O.,  IjLkD.,  P.R.S.C. 

His  Life  and  Character.    (Prpr  ss  ir  Charles  Macdonald). 
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Reminiscences  of  Charles  Macdonald. 
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MacKAT.  A.  H..  LL.D. 

(Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia).  The  Paired  Fins  of 
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Mac  Kay. 
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MacKat,  Isabella  E. 
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OatMdiam  Mogoêinê,  Toronto»  XVI,  m 

KacKenzib,  Sir  Edward,  Baronet.  N.S. 

The  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia;  their  Country  and  Cognizance.  (Illus- 
trated). 
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Part  II,  87. 

MAcKBMsia,  Prof.  M.  A.,  M.A.  (Trinity  University,  Toronto). 
The  Trinity  University  Tear-Book.  Vd,  S. 
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N.B.,  XX.  W. 
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Blackfoot  Amusom'-M;*?. 

AvMTKan  Anhquarian,  XXIII,  ISS^ISS. 
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IN.  Rev.  John,  M.A..  Ph.D. 
The  Making  of  a  Christian. 

William  Briggt,  Torunto,  îivo.,  ISOI. 

MACUiimAir.  8.  F.,  6.A. 

The  Needs  of  the  Unlver>?ity. 
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the  University  Montklp,  University  of  New  Brunswick.  Fredericton. 
N.B..  XX,  124. 

OWBN.  ISABBIXA  A. 

Elizoîi'-th  rh.irîotte.    A  fort'otton  authoress. 
Aiadtnisls.  Ft.  John,  N.B.,  I,  228, 

OXItST,  J.  Macdo.nald. 

A  Boy  of  the  Banlcs. 

The  King's  Oum,  Toronto.  May,  June^  July,  IMl, 

O.'OJBT.  J.  Macdonald. 

Christmas  Games  in  French  Canada. 

VattadiM  Ma^ogine,  Toronto,  XVIII,  117. 

OXUBT.  J.  I^r  vrixiNALt». 

The  City  of  Logs  and  Laws. 

Tike  Kimg^ê  Own,  Toronto,  June,  1901. 

OXLBT,  J.  MaCDONAL».  ^ 

The  Gratitude  of  Ugly  M\ir:. 

Thtt  Canadian  Hoy,  Toronto,  October,  1901. 

UXI-KÏ,  J.  MacouNalu. 

Goldwin  Smith  at  the  Grange. 

Sfw  York  Timeê  Saiwrdaif  Htvkw,  Oct.  12th,  1901. 

Oxx-srs,  J.  Macdonau). 

m  the  Land  of  the  Lamas. 

Tht  WwUniMitir,  Toronto^  September,  1801. 

OxXiSr.  J.  Macdon.m>o. 

In  Peril  on  tlie  Sea. 

Tht  KiMfB  Omni,  Toronto,  March,  1M1» 

OxutT,  J.  Macdonau>. 

Normnn'p  Niigget. 

Partridge  d  Co..  London,  8vo.,  1901.  pp.  297. 
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OXI^T,  J.  MACI>ON%iX.O. 

North  Overland  with  Franklin. 

ffrlxffinux  Trad  Soeie$p,  liOndon»  1801,  pp.  2jî6. 

OXUBT,  J.  Macdonau). 

A  Note  on  Oenlua. 

Nem  York  Tmmi  Saturday  Keviao,  March  2nd,  1901. 

QXSMT,  J.  M.\cnoN'.\i-D. 

Ottawa,  ihe  Capital. 

Xtm  England  âàagasmt,  Boston,  Aprfi^  1901. 

OxiBT,  J.  Macdonai.d. 

Our  Amateur  Burglary. 

The  Camadiam  Bof,  Toronto,  August,  1901. 

OXtMT,  J.  MaCDO.VAXiIX 
Who's  Hatch. 

Jioy's  Otcji  Paper,  Lonuon,  Alay,  IdOl. 

A  Tf'fV  nt  the  Other-  TT  If. 

McMoêter  VnivtrtUy  Monthly,  Toronto,  X,  296. 

P..  W. 

A  Nicotine  Ballad  (verse). 

Prince  Edicard  Island  Magazine,  Oharlottotown,  11,  SGO. 

Packhaji,  Jambs  H.,  B.A.  (Owen  Sound,  Ont.). 
Interest. 

Osfsrio  ff^sesfiessl  Aaseetelies,  Transactions,  Toronto,  t>8. 

PaoII,  R.  "R.,  Ti.A.  (Toronto  Junction,  Ont.). 
Ltife  and  Times  of  Chaucer. 

Ostorte  Mêneatiemot  AmocîoMon,  Transactions,  Toronto.  ITS. 

PaxBNHam,  W.,  B.A.  (Toronto). 

Higher  Elementary  Phase  of  Secondary  Education  in  England. 

Dominion  Educaiional  Association,  Addresses  and  Transactions, 
Ottawa,  280. 

Pammbau,  T.M.noT  ar. 

To  Hudson's  Bay  in  Canoes. 

MoOm  Outhok,  McOtn  University,  Montreal,  IV,  60,  64. 

Paiucbr,  Sir  Gilbert,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Mnrch  of  the  Whito  Ou.inl. 

R.  F.  t  enno  d  Co..  New  Yorii,  1901. 

Parkbr,  Sir  Gilbert.  D.C.L..,  M.P. 

Th<>  V.U^Mx  -f  Way.    A  Xovel.    Illustrai. -1  bv  .\.  T.  K''11.m. 

(First  published  as  a  serial  In  Harper's  Magazine,  Jan.  to  July,  1901). 
Toronto,  Vopp  Vlark  Co.,  12nio.,  1901,  pp.  419. 

Pa&kbr.  John,  B.A.  (Inspector  of  Schools,  Leeds,  P.Q.). 

Duties  of  a  School  Tn^pector  out.slde  the  School-Room. 

Dominion  Kdmatwnal  Association,  Addresses  and  Transactions, 
Ottawa*  S14. 

Fabkin.  Georqb  R.,  D.C.L..  C.M.G. 

Victorln  nnd  thé  Viclorlnn  Age. 

Vanadian  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVI,  3%. 

Pabkwson,  Amy. 

At  Yulc'tiil.^  (veise). 

Methodist  Magazine  and  JCevietc,  Toronto,  UV,  622. 

PABKINSON.  AMT. 

Enoch  (verse). 

M9thodi»t  Magaaine  and  Rmiew,  Toronto,  UV,  442. 

PABKINSON,  Amy. 

A  Glad  New  Year  (verse). 

MttkM*  UagoMim»  «nd  Rmie»»  Toronto,  UII,  140. 
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PABXINiON,  AWT. 

Ood  Shall  Supply  AH  our  Need  (verse). 

Methodist  Magasine  and  Kepmo,  Toronto,  UII,  536.  UY,  179b 

Parkinson.  Amt. 

His  Or  cut  Love  (verse). 

Methodiat  Mafaaku  and  ifcrtMo«  Toronto,  IdV, 

PARKIMgON,  AHX. 

In  the  Ifornins  (verse). 

MûOudUi  M«9Q»kM  and  Review,  Toronto^  LIII»  157. 

Fabxikson,  Amt. 

The  Lord  is  thy  Keeper  (verse). 

Methoiiet  Mofuekie  Md  Mteeiew»  Tomoto,  EJIL  ITS. 

Fabkxmson.  Amt. 

The  Song  in  the  Night  (verse). 

Methodi*t  Magasins  and  Keviac,  Toronto.  LTV,  468. 

PARTRIDaB,  RKV.  DR. 

Has  Man  Three  Brains. 

The  Unkwnity  Monthly,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton, 
XX, 

FATBMOif.  John  A,  H.A. 

The  University  Act.  1901. 

University  of  Toronto  Monthly,  1,  268. 

Patrick,  J.  N.,  A.M. 
Method. 

The  Canada  J^daieational  Monthly,  Toronto.  XXIV.  ». 

Pattbrson,  J.  W. 

BoonomicB  of  Trades  Unions  c*.  Ortliodoz  EScondmicfl. 
The  Oammeiiwe«U(h»  Ottawa,  L  SS. 

PATTBRprN-,  NORMAN. 

Aftermath  of  the  Royal  Visit.   

Camadkm  MagaetM,  Toronto,  XVin,  1S8. 

Fattbrson,  Norman. 

Canadian  Imperialism  In  England. 
Vanadian  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVII. 

Patterson.  Nouman. 

Historical  Publications. 

Canadian  MagoÊtÎÊte,  Toronto,  XVII,  6S. 

Pattsrson.  Norkan. 

A  National  Mint. 

Cmadtos  Ma^aame,  Toronto,  XTI,  26$, 
Pattbrson,  Norm  ax. 

The  New  King. 

Vmutdian  ifapmiAie,  Toronto.  XVL  414. 

PATTBRSOK,  NoiiMA.v. 

The  Passing  of  the  Contingents. 

Camaimm  Magazine,  Toronto,  XV^  SM. 

Pattbrson.  NoRitAN. 

The  Royal  Train. 

Canadian  Magazme,  Toronto,  XVII,  637. 

Patterson.  Norma n. 

Touring  a  Continent. 

Canatfian  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVII r,  7, 

Pattbrson.  Mrs.  Sara  Barrt  (Truro,  N.S.). 
Cturlstnias  Talks  and  Stories. 

The  JBtftwoMoMl  Reviem,  St  John^  N.B.,  XV,  UO. 

Patterson,  yin?.  ï^kra  Barry. 
Color  Lessons. 

The  Ed$tcaiimûf  Heoietc,  St.  John,  N.B.,  XIV,  243. 
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f«  Mrs.  Sara  Barky. 
June  Studies  for  Ljttle  Folks. 

The  Educational  Kevietc.  St.  John,  N.ii.,  X  \ ,  ii. 

PAvraBsoN»  Mrb.  Sara  Barrt. 

Kindergarten  amî  I'r  iiTi  try  Course. 

The  EducatMtiai  Itevtew,  St.  John,  N.B.,  XIV.  169,  199. 

Patxbbbon,  ICRS.  Sara  Barrt. 

Primary  Lessons. 

The  Educational  Kcvtcw,  St  John,  N.B.,  XIV,  119,  XV,  IS, 
Pattsason,  Mrs.  Sara  Babiiv. 

Talks  for  Primary  Grades. 

The  Educational  Jieomo,  St.  John,  N.B..  XV.  108. 
Pa-ttison,  Major  W.  Mead. 

Paper  read  befors  The  Historical  Soclsty  of  the  County  of  Brome,  at 
Isle  aux  Noil,  on  the  Uh  August,  1901,  by  Major  W.  Mead  Pattlson,  of 
Clarenceville,  P.Q.  (Embodying  the  result  of  researches  into  the 
history  of  Isle  aux  Noix.) 

Trantacticnê  of  iht  Brmc  Votmtp  Uigtorieol  Bwfieig»  I,  48. 
Pattullo,  G.  R.,  Jr. 

Ha-Hin.  Chinaman. 

The  Vomaêiûm  Magêtimt,  Tomtù,  XVL  Ml. 

Pbacb,  Robxrt. 

Inoonipleteness. 

Jhrimee  JUkoard  Ithni  Jfoysjis^,  Cbarlottotown.  n,  862. 
Harcourt  W. 
The  Hawaiian  Pantheon. 

A«to  TMoHmm,  Vletorl*  University,  Toronto^  XXIV,  «I. 
INOTON.  Amy  Kingsi.and. 
The  Response  (%'erse). 

VùmadiM  Magugiii0,  Toronto,  XVI.  156. 

.  E.  J.  B. 

The  AUking  of  a  Bishop. 

CoNSdion  Magazine,  Toronto,  XVI,  228. 
M.  8. 

Maids  and  Matrons  of  Canada. 
The  Ckaiauquan,  XXXII,  381. 

r,  8.  W.,  B.A  (Kincardine,  Ont.). 
Elementary  Instruction  In  Latin. 

Ontario  Educational  AtBociation,  Transactions,  Toronto^  KS. 
>N,  W.,  M.A.,  i.L.D.  (Principal,  McGill  University). 
Addres.-î  on  the  Death  of  the  Queen. 

Men  ill  Outlook,  McQiU  University,  Montreal,  m,  IW. 

Petitt,  Maude,  B.A. 

Across  the  Barrier  of  Tears. 

Canadian  Maçaeiiu,  Toronto,  XVH,  M7. 
Pbtitt,  Maude,  B.A. 

By  Western  Watch-Flres. 

Methodist  MogaaiM  ««4  Rwim,  Toronto^  MH,  MS. 
Pbtitt,  MAtnïs,  B,A. 

A  Crushed  Flower. 

Methodiêî  MofQéiM  mid  Mm»  Toronto^  LIV,  HL 
Fbtitt,  Maude,  B.A. 

A  Mast-head  Light  in  the  Storm. 

MtIkodiÊt  JTsfssise  sstf  AesiMv,  Tt»ronto,  MI,  Tl. 

MArDE.  R.A. 

Nought  but  Sleep  (verse). 

Meth^iUt  Mû9atin9  sikl  Jtniew,  Toronto,  LTV,  419. 

MATTr-K,  P.A. 

On  the  Bluff  by  the  Sea. 

U^kêiki  MûgoÊkie  and  Review,  Toronto.  LUI,  545. 
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PWITT.  Mal-de,  B.A. 

Kuinbllnii^  of  Revolution. 

MttMitt  Jfa^miM  ^  Reoim,  Toronto,  UV»  1S8. 

FantT,  H.  J.  H. 

Pleonasm  5n  th*»  i^rnycr  Book. 

The  t'oiHimjHicia.th,  Ottawa,  I,  54. 

Phiixipps-Wollet,  Clivk  (Captain). 
The  Chicamon  Stone. 

BeW»  Indian  and  Colonial  Librar^^  London  and  Bombay,  8va.  ISOI 

PMlLLiprs-WoLLEY,  Clive  (Captain). 
The  Mongolian  Question. 

VmmmvBtttUK  Ottawa,  I,  8S. 

PlOBON,  Madame. 

Mile.  Mance  and  the  Sarly  Days  of  Hôtel  Dieu  of  ViUe^Marie,  l«34-lâ^ 
H'omfn*«  VoiMdian  Uiêtùrieai  Society  of  Ottatco,  Transactions,  I,  Ui> 

PUaiT,  VBRNVR  IjOVBLACB. 

Alone  (verse). 

ilciJtU  Outlook.  McGlU  University,  Montreal,  IV,  65. 

Plant,  Vbrnbr  L.ov£l.ac£. 
The  Vlktns's  Vision. 

MeOm  Omilook,  McOUl  UniTorsity,  Montreal,  in,  178. 

fOHTER.  nr.v.  T.  W.,  M  A. 

Stability  and  Progress. 

Acadia  AMesosM,  Aca<Ua  OoUego,  WolfvUle,  N.S..  XXVIII.  tSL 

PoBTLoCK,  Mrs.  Rosa. 

Twenf  y-F';^  f>  Tf-irc-  of  f  rmndian  Ufe. 
William  iirigçt,  Toronto,  390L 

Powei-In  m,  E. 

IrfOve  I^ife  of  Mrs.  Prowninjç. 

Acta  VictwianQ,  Victoria  University.  Toronto,  190L 
POW&I.U  Nome. 

Tlie  Birthplace  of  Napoleon. 

Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto^  XVII,  308.  i 

PRSSTOK.  STD.VET  FiBRMAX. 

The  AbanHonpd  Parmer. 

C/iflj».  Si  t  ihners  d  tionit.  New  York. 

The  Citpp  Clark  Crtmpnnp,  Toronto.  1901,  pp.  288. 

Prince,  Proi  essor  Edwakd  E..  F  R.s.  (Dominion  Commissioner  of  Fisheries). 
Account  of  the  Marine  B;<  i   _m.  :ii  Station  of  i':inri<Tn. 

Contribution»  to  Canadian  Biology.  1901.  (Supplement  to  the  82nd 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries),  p.  t 

FltiircB,  Propbssor  Edward  E.,  F.R.S. 

The  Aim  and  Method  of  Fishery  T.cRÎsIntion. 

Supplement  No.  I  to  the  34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 

liburlne  and  Fisheries,  p,  80. 
FSlNCB,  FroVBSBOR  Edward  E..  F.R.S. 

The  Hatching  and  Planting  of  Trout. 

Supplement  No.  1  to  the  S4th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 

Marine  and  PiBheries,  Ottawa,  p.  1, 

Prince.  Professor  Edward  E..  F.R.S. 

The  Paired  Fins  of  the  Mackerel  Shark.  By  Professor  E.  E-  Princs. 
Dominion  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  MBcKey*  Super- 
intendent of  Education  for  Nova  Fcntfn. 

Vonlr^tUmt  19  Cmméiau  Biology,  laoi,  p.  55. 

Fbincb,  Propbssor  Edward  E.,  F.RS. 

The  PlantlnfT  of  Predaceous  Fish. 

Supplement  No.  1  to  the  34th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  ol 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Ottawa,  p.  7. 
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VWMMX,  fiOMUND.  > 

Peler  Klengetsmith.  or  White  Peter. 

Pap«r  re&d  before  the  Aorfoik  County  tiuitoriccU  Hocittg,  Simco^ 
Ont,  in  March,  IMl. 

Raoo,  Alb  am  B. 

Memorle«i  (ver«.0. 

t'anaUian  Magazine,  Toroiitu,  XV 11,  / 

RAqOi  Ajlban  B. 

To  Count  Tolstoi  (verse). 

Vanadian  Mogatiutt  Toronto,  XVll,  44. 

R^ND,  E^DITH  H. 

The  True  Knd  of  Education. 

Amdia  Athenœufn,  Acadl»  College,  WolfvUle,  N.S.,  XXVIII*  321. 

RATMOKt*.  Ii£V.  W.  O.,  M.A. 

The  Comic  Element  in  ffawy  F* 

The  Universitif  Mumtklih  UniT«rtlty  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredertoton» 

XX.  146. 

Raymond,  Rmv.  W.  O.,  M.A. 

The  Genesis    r  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  itnitisUy  AJunthlff,  University  of  New  Brunswicki  XX,  15L 

Ratmond,  Rev.  W.  O.,  M.A. 

Incidents  in  the  Early  History  of  St.  John. 
Ararli(m9i«,  St.  John,  N.B^  I,  SS,  161. 

Kaymo.nd,  Kbv.  W.  O.,  M.A. 

The  Pathos  in  Chaucer. 

7'he  I  niversitif  JfonlMy,  University  of  New  Brunswick.  Frederlcton, 

XXI.  70. 

Raivomo,  Rbv.  W.  O.,  MJL 

The  Winslow  Papers,  A.D.  1776-1888.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond, 
M.A. 

Printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aei0  Bruiuwkit  if  MfoHeel  Soeietif, 
rh9  S^m  trtntimp  t'e.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  1801,  PP.  722. 
RXAX>,  Eva. 

Early  Days  of  Ottawa. 

IVomes's  Canadian  HiiUtrkal  Sodetp  of  Ottawa,  Transactions.  I,  êL 
RBADS,  JoH.V.  f.r.s.c 

Half  a  Century's  Progress. 

Uammdian  Magaame,  Toronto,  XVI,  264.  819.  S40.  , 
Ran),  R.  A..  LL.B. 

The  Rights  of  Witnesses. 

IMkoaaia  Uaa9tt9»  Dalhousle  University.  Haltfaar,  XXXm.  lit. 
RnNAinuT,  Raouu 

Thomaa  Jefferson  and  the  Lioyal  and  Patriotic  Society  of  Upper 

Canada. 

JS'0rtk  ÂmeHeon  Aefet  and  Querieê,  Quehec,  I,  S81,  881 

RSTMAR,  A.  H.,  M.A.,  T.L,.D.  (and  Clarkson,  C,  B.A.1. 

Annotated  Edition  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Loêt  Minstrel, 
Toronto.  IV.  J.  dago  é  Co.,  1801. 

RBXAL'me,  Mmk. 

Battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm. 

Worncn*»  Canadian  Historical  ISociety  of  Ottaua,  irunsactions,  I,  lié. 
RicaABD,  Bdoitaiux 

Supplement  to  Dr.  Brymner'  Krpnrt  nn  i'nnadian  ^rcMOM. 
Ottawa,  S.  E.  Uawson,  Queen's  Printer,  1901. 

RtCBAHDsoK.  R.  T,.  (Winnipeg). 

Part!/         *'i  nment. 

'J  ht  <  ommonwealth,  Ottawa,  I,  142. 

RWOSU..  Prof.  J.  H. 

The  German  Schools. 

Yo»  WeaUi/ana,  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg.  V,  88. 

Sec.  XL,  1901  18. 
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AlOPKLX,  Prof.  J.  H. 

Looking:  Ahead  In  Matters  Educational. 

Vos  Wcêleifam,  Wealey  College,  Winnipes>  V,  124. 

RinuNt  Fbank  H. 

How  to  Build  a  Tr;ippt.i-'m  (\inip- 

h'od  and  dun  in  Canada,  Montréal»  II,  493. 
KoBSRTS,  CHAK1.E3  G.  D.,  F.R,8.L.,  etc. 
The  Deserted  Wharf  Cverse). 

Arta  Victoriana,  VictorU  University,  TorontOb  XXV,  mu. 

KOBfiBTe,  CHARLgg  G.  D. 

In  the  Orchard  (venw). 

Acta  Yictoriana,  VlctorlA  Unlvertfty,  Toronto,  October,  IML 
ROBWRTS,  Charlks  a.  D. 

Life  and  Art  (verse). 

Aet9  KidorioMo,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  XXV.  Itt 

RomtTS,  Chart.ibs  O.  D« 
Poems. 

New  Tork.  Kifver,  Bmrdettê  é  Va* 

Toronto.  'I'hr  Vopp  Clark  Co.,  8vo.,  1901.  pp.  222. 

ROBBBTS.  CHARI^  G.  D. 

Pipers  of  the  Pool  (verse). 

/iVPMceirc  Mùtatme,  Philadelphia,  UCVU,  49L 

ROBBRTB,  Charlks  G.  D. 

Rose  of  Life  (verse). 

Vmturp,  New  York.  1<XI.  S68. 

HOBBRTS.  CliAliLE.s  G.  r>. 

Wild  Motherland. 
f  Vanodian  Magatine,  Toronto,  XVII,  1S4. 

(Islisf,  New  York,  Febniaiy,  IMO. 

ROBBRTS,  ClIAHLES  G.  D. 

Wisdom  of  Love  (verse). 

Mfmêt^ê  MatùÊêM,  New  York,  XXVI,  MO. 

ROBBRTS.  TBBOPOBB. 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens  (verse). 

The  Independent,  New  York,  UII,  2632. 

ROBBBTS,  THBODORB. 

Sailing  North  fvpT'Fîp), 

The  Independent,  New  York,  LUI,  1360. 

Roberts,  Theodore. 

Sir  Ector  to  the  Dva  l  KniRht  (verse). 
The  Indrprndint,  New  York,  UII.  66A. 

Robertson.  J.  C,  B.A.  (Toronto). 

One  Phase  of  the  Mission  of  Greece. 

Ontario  Educational  Aëêociatùm,  Proceedings.  Toronto.  269i. 

Robbbtson,  J.  C,  B.A. 

Words  of  Cotunsel.   

Acta  Tktoiriana.  Victoria  University,  Torontt^  XXV,  110. 

Robbrtson*.  Pnor.  James  W, 
Manual  Training. 

iMaric  iSéneatiomal  AêMiiatiim,  Transactions,  TorontOt  ff> 
Robbrtson,  Prop.  James  W. 

liianual  Training  Schools. 

Vanadian  Mttpaaki^  Toronto,  XVL  6SL 

Robbrtson.  Prop.  James  w. 

Rural  Schools  in  Canada. 

Jtominion    Lducational    AsëoeiatUm,    Addresses    and  TransactloM» 
Ottawa,  84. 
Robbrtson.  m.  s..  b.a. 

The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages. 

Th€  Canada  E4u9aHo»al  JfosMly,  Toronto»  XXIV.  171. 
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Siirm,  Gou>wnf.  D.C.L. 

Keeping  the  Sabbath. 

Toronto  tSiar.  August  26th,  1901. 

Siorra,  aou>wiK,  d.CL. 

The  Last  Phase  of  Napolef)ri. 

Atiantic  MonthJff,  Boeton.  February,  1901,  pp.  166-172. 

Smith,  Goldwin.  D.C.L. 
Ldberal  Policy. 

Manchester  Guardiaa^  October  19tb»  1901. 

Smith.  GoT.n"wiN.  d.CI*. 
Martial  I^w. 

JfeadlMler  Guardian^  October  28th,  1901. 

flMtTB,  €K>U>WIN.  D.C.L. 

Mmiarcblcal  Reaction. 

ila»ch€9ter  (Juardian,  March  Sth,  ILOL 

SviTH,  Goldwin.  D.C.L. 
Municipal  Reform. 

Xm  Jer*  fiTim,  November  17th,  1901. 

Smitb,  Goldwin.  D.C.L. 
NeiTo  Criminality. 

New  York  Sua,  Septemlber  15th.  1901. 
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Smith,  QoLDwm,  D.C.L. 

The  Ne(?ro  Problem. 

Nnc  York  tiuH,  September  1»U  1Ô01. 
Btaru,  Gold  WIN,  D.C.L. 

The  Object  of  Unlveraltiea 

The  Independent,  N«w  York.  X>eoeinber  IHb,  1M1»  M».  ttOÏ-t. 
Smith.  Goldwjn,  D.CL. 

The  OM  TMtament  and  Militarism. 

Tk»  Ind9»endmt,  N«w  York,  Augmt  MtoA,  IWU  RP.  Ittl-IOi 

SlIITH,  GoLDWlN,  D.C.L. 
The  Past  Cent\iry. 

Nmo  York  8m,  AprU  14th,  IMl. 
Bmvtb,  Gold  win.  D.C.L. 

The  Poiitical  Situation  in  Enierland. 

North  AmtHetm  Jteviac,  September,  im,  pp.  294-313. 
SifiTB,  GoLDwiN,  D.C.L. 

Reminiscences  of  Gladstone. 

Aew  York  iSvH,  June  2nd,  1901. 
Bmivh,  Gou>wrN,  D.C.Ii. 

Shall  the  Press  be  Muzzled? 

Neto  York  Hun,  October  aoth.  1901. 

SriTH,  GOLDWIN,  D.C.L- 
To  Teachers. 

The  Canada  Edu99twiMl  Mvuthlg»  Tozonto,  XXIV,  m 
Smith,  Qoia>wiN,  D.C.L. 

Unlvorslty  Confederation. 

Torvmto  World,  October  Wh»  ItOL 
Shitb,  Gold  win.  D.C.l. 

The  War  and  its  Opponents. 

Momékeator  Onmrdinn,  July  20tli,  1901. 
Smxtb,  Goldwin,  D.C.It. 
Wellington. 

Attontie  ifonfM^,  Boston,  June,  1901,  pp.  7Î1-782. 
Smith,  Goldwin,  D.C.L. 

The  Work  of  Libernlism  in  the  Future. 

The  Speaker,  London,  December  14th.  lâtL 
Smith,  Ooldwin,  d.c.L. 

Work! II .Men  and  the  War. 

Lnndoii  DaUg  A«c«,  September  ârd,  1901. 
Smith,  Harlan  I. 

The  Arch8Bolo«y  of  the  Southern  Interior  of  Brltteh  Colombia. 
Amfiican  Antiquarian.  XXIII,  26-81, 

Smith,  Harlan  L  (and  Fowke.  Gerard.) 

Calms  of  British  Columbia  and  Washington. 

Jfemein  Amoriea*  JImcwh  of  Nahnvl  Ifiifery,  IV,  6fl>7C 
Smith.  liri  t.-Col.  iTENnv. 

Military  Aid  of  the  Civil  Power. 

J'rœeedmgê  of  the  Cmtadian  MaUorp  ImêtUutt,  TorontOb  190L 
SyiTB,  Josephine. 

Perth-on-the-Tay:  A  Tale  of  the  Transplanted  Highlanders. 
Printed  for  the  Aulhtrr,  Ottawa,  1901. 

Smith,  Rbv.  j.  v..  D.D. 

The  Fe.«itival  rf  Peace. 

Acta  Mctoriana,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  XXV,  130. 
Smith,  l.  11. 

Fishing:  in  a  Great  Lone  Land. 

Nod  and  Uun  i»  VMttda,  Montreal,  II,  623. 
Smith,  T.  Watson. 

John  Grant— Loyalist  Hiatory. 
Aeodieniiêt  St.  lohn,  N.B.,  I,  7. 
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Smith.  William  H. 

An  Incident  of  the  War  of  1812. 

Paper  read  before  the  Aorfolk  Cium^  HUtorioal  Sttckt^^  Simcoe» 
Ont.,  October,  1901. 


The  Preservation  of  fhp  Forests. 

Kod  and  UuH  in  Canada,  Montreal,  II,  425. 

Stbbb.  Ret.  J.  C. 

The  Greater  Glory  (verse). 

Alethoditt  U^itmmt  and  RemeiOt  Toronto*  lAV,  324. 
Spur,  Rbv.  J.  c. 

The  Mountain  (verse). 

Methoditt  HofMnne  mtd  Rvmm,  Toronto^  IjUI.  SM. 
SguAiB,  J.,  B.A« 

Clnurch  Architecture  fn  Northern  France. 

Ontario   t  dm  ational  Aniioriation,  Transactions,   Toronto,  21%, 
Ada  Mctoriana,  Victoria  University.  Toronto,  XXV,  120. 
Squair,  J..  B.A. 

Bntrance  Requirements  to  High  Schools  and  Unlverslttea. 

Onminum    KducoUmol  AtêocMUiem,   Addreaaes   and  Trantacttona» 

Ottawa.  178. 
Squair.  J.,  B.A.   (See  Frasbr.  W.  H.) 

Stai>klman.  p.  C. 

The  Canadian  Boatmen. 

Overland  Monthly.  New  Ferles,  XXXVIII,  114. 

Stafford,  Dr.  Joseph  (Department  of  Zoolo^ryi  McGill  University,  Montreal). 
T1Û»  Clam  Fishery  of  Paasamaquoddy  Bay.  New  Brunawick.  (With 

four  plates.) 

Vontrtbutiimt  to  Canadian  Biology,  1801.  (Supplement  to  the  32nd 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Flaherlei^ 
Ottawa),  1ft. 

Stvbub,  W.  "hL 

Glaaa  Ode  (verse). 

Acadie  AlikeMwai.  Acadia  College.  Wolfvtlle.  N.8.,  XXVIII,  324. 

SraBLB.  w.  M. 

Shalce8i>eare  or  Bacon?   The  Bl-Lateral  Cipher. 

Atnâim  ditUMNm,  Acadia  College,  Wolfirllle.  N.S..  XXVIII. 

StWENSON,  a..  B.A.  (Pitkering.  Ont.). 
The  Teaching  of  History. 

DwmMom  I^Awalioaal  ^siaciaMoii,  Addreaaea  and  Transactiona. 
OtUwa,  22<. 

Btbwart.  e. 

Forestry  Conference  at  Kingston. 

ifed  a«4  Uwn  ta  Coaetfa,  Montreal,  XI,  47». 

StBWaut.  Gkouck,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.C, 

The  Archbishop  of  Quebec.  (Canadian  Ceiebrltiea.  No.  XXIX.) 
C*aiHi4«a«  Jfafoffwiff,  Toronto.  XVXII.  IC 

Stbwamt.  Oborob.  IjL.D.,  D.CIi.,  F.R.S.C. 

Literary  Reminiscences. 

Camadian  Magasine,  Toronto,  XVII.  163. 
Stxwabt,  Miaa  M. 

Wo^ds%^  iTli     A  .^tudy. 

Dalhouaie  Gazette,  Dalhousie  University.  XXXIII,  189. 

Stickub,  Charles  Harris. 

Poems  of  a  Great  Range. 

Privately  Printed,  Toronto,  IMt. 

Stobo,  iiBV.  Edward  J.  (Quebec). 

The  O'ertum  </  Botany  Bay;  or.  Dipper  Folk  Idylla.  By  Aletheia. 
PhUadelphla,        ITapK»»  PuUMiXmg  Swikt$.  mi. 
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Stocklst,  Prof.  W.  F.  P.,  M.A. 

French  and  Bng-lUdi  In  the  Nation  and  In  the  SdiooL 

Thr  rnnada  I-Jducationat  HeeMiy,  TorootO,  XXIV,  UK. 

Stocklsv.  Prof.  \V.  F.  P.,  M.A. 
French  Syntax. 

The  CiMd*  BêmeaiimMl  MmMtw,  Toronto,  XXIY,  M. 
Stocks.  Miss  Jkan  (Ottawa). 

Play  Methods  ot  Teaching  Music 

i}&mMm  iiduMtioMt  Ai999ioiim,  AddresMft  and  Traasactkuk 
Ottawa,  39B 

Stoddart.  R..  B.A.  (Listowel.  Ont.). 

The  Study  of  Virgil  under  the  present  Curriculum. 

UtUari»  Eéueêêioitai  AMoeielien»  TranaactlcMi^  Toronto^  267. 

Strathcona,  and  Mouht  Royal»  The  Rlif^t  Hon,  Baron,  Q.C.M.O.,  llJk 
(Coslofr). 
Canada. 

Thr  Empin  Hmim,  London,  lCarcta«  IML 

"Stbaw  Hat." 

Deebarats  Island. 

ilM  md  Oea  1»  Caiieda.  KontreaL  IL  47«. 

8VBIKOER,  Arthur  J. 

Death  and  a  Child  (verse). 

Hwrptf»  MagMiMt  New  Tork.  cm,  968. 

STBIKOEK,  Arthitr  J. 
Smtnsline. 

V9Mdia»  M999«mt»  Toronto.  XVII.  S80. 

SnoMonn,  Arthita  J. 

FuKlth'.^  fverse). 

(     firv,  New  York,  LXII,  3M. 

Strinqbr,  Akthi  r  J. 

Hephaestus  (verse). 

Atkmtie  Monthlw,  Boaton«  UCXXVUI,  247-60. 

Stbinobr.  Arthur  J. 

A  Northern  Reverie  (verse). 

Vmutdia»  Magagku,  Toronto^  XVII,  6tt. 

Stbinobr.  Artih  k  j. 

On  a  Child'H  Portrait  (verse). 

Venlury,  New  York.  L.X1I,  860. 

Strimobr,  Arthur  J. 

On  a  Chopin  Nocturne  (verse). 

The  Bookman,  New  York,  XIX,  15«. 

SmiKOBR.  Arthur  J. 

Song  in  October  (verse). 

CoNadles  Magaatme,  Toronto»  XVII.  601. 

Strinoer,  Arthur  J. 

War  Spirit  (verse). 

The  Bookmatt,  New  York.  XIX.  416. 

SnuNOER.  Arthur  J. 

The  Woman  in  the  Snow. 

Canadian  MagoMmtt  Toronto.  XVI,  5U. 

*•  Student." 

The  Mourning  Nation. 

Aefa  FMoHma,  Victoria  Unlverelty*  Toronto,  October,  im. 

S111.TB.  Benjamin.  F.R.S.C. 

Sarly  French  Settlers  in  Canada. 

Hepeii  0/  lie  iflMèfieti  Bnrvep  of  CmMéê,  (British  Asaoclitlan 
for  the  Advancement  of  SdenoOb  Report  1901),  pp.  <nM7t 
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Buvtm,  Bbnjamin,  F.R.S.C. 

Fttnnsylvania'B  First  Explorer.— The  Adventurea  of  Brûlé  In  1618. 
Hortk  Smeriw  Aota  and  Queriei,  Quebec,  I,  110. 

Sourm,  BmiAMiNi  F.R.8.C. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  — Tts  Pirpt  Observance  In  Canada. 
Xorih  American  Sole*  and  (Juervtê,  Quebec,  I,  278. 
SULTK,  Hub.  Benjamih. 

Cîustomp  and  Habits  of  the  Earliest  Settlers  in  Canada. 

Women'»  Canadian  MitUtriciU  Hodety  of  Ottatca,  Transaction^,  1,  10&. 

SviéTK,  Hmb.  Bbnjamin. 

*  Barly  French  Colonization. 

Women's  Canadio»  UiêUriettl  S90ietp  of  Ottawa,  TraoBacUona»  I,  101, 

SUL.TS,  MMS.  BBKJAMIN. 

A  Summary  Traiurtatlon  of  Ifr.  Suite's  Fren<A  Article  on  the  Destruc- 
tlon  of  the  Forests  of  Canada. 

Women's  Canadian  Uintorical  Socktif  of  Ottawa,  Transactions,  I,  185. 
Sutherland.  Rbv.  AuKXANumi,  D.D. 

The  Twentieth  Century  and  Missions. 

ilethodiêt  Magazine  and  Ktmtw,  Toronto^  UII,  17. 

SUTHERLAMD,  KBV.  D0NAU>. 

Creation. 

Frimttd  for  iho  Author,  Gabarus,  N.B..  1901. 
SwmATMAN,  RioMT  Rev.  A.,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

The  History  of  the  Congrégation  of  Old  St.  Paul's. 

Paper  read  before  the  Omforé  Miêtorkai  80CM9,  Woodstock,  Ont.. 
22nd  January,  1901. 

T       F  Ja 

Montreal.  1760-176S. 

ilcam  Outlook,  McGltt  Vniveralty,*  Montreal  III,  174. 
Tatlor.  Rev.  Ernest  M. 

A  Brume  Octogenarian. 

TraasacMoNS  of  the  Bromo  CoiMtp  ffisforieal  Swiely,  P.Q.,  I,  $1 
TatLiOR,  Rev.  Ernkst  M. 

Remarks  on  Pioneer  Life  in  the  Ea&tern  Townships. 

TrsNsadlMt  of  tht  Bromt  Comtp  Bittoticat  Soeietp,  P.Q..  T.  30. 

TsaiCST.  Adeline:  M. 

Where  the  Sugar-Maple  Orows.  IdyUa  of  a  Canadian  Village.  Illua- 
trated  by  J.  S.  Gordon. 

New  York,  R.  F.  Fmno  dc  Co. 
Toronto.  Tht  Miuêcn  Book  Co.,  1901. 

Thomas,  Rev.  B.  H. 
Investments. 

.4  r  /K7  AtkoMtum.  Acadia  College.  WolfvUle.  N.S..  XXVIII.  102. 
Thomas,  Eamest. 

The  Principles  of  Pauline  Theology. 

Queen's  Qnariorin,  Queen'a  Unlveraity.  Kingston,  Ont.,  VIII,  290. 

THOifPsoN-frrroK.  Ernest. 

Bird  Portriiits.    With  Descriptive  Text  by  lialph  Hoffman. 
Boston.  (linn  é  Co^ 

Toronto,  George  A.  Morong  é  Co,,  1£01,  pp.  £8. 

TuoMPaoN-SanroN,  Brnbst. 

Chink:  The  Development  of  «  Pup. 

ïoutiur  Oompamom,  Boston,  Jan.  17th.  1901. 

THOMPSOn-Srtom.  Ernest. 

A  Fifth  Avenue  Troubadour. 
Ladies'  Home  Joarnal,  XYIU,  13. 

THOMPSON'-Seton-  T-'nxEST. 

Krag  the  Kootenay  Ram. 

Borneo  Magaamt,  New  York,  XXIX,  698. 
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TaoïiMOK-SvroN»  JSmtwsr. 

l<egend  of  the  W'hitr  fî<  tn  l'^  r. 

Cmiury  Magazini,  New  York.  LXIII,  79. 

Thompson-Sbton,  Ernest. 

Iiivea  of  the  Hunted.   With  200  illustrations  by  th«  author. 
N<»w  York,  Charles  ticrilmcr»'  tion». 
Toronto,  George  A  .  Momng  é  Co.,  1901,  pp.  360. 

THOMPaON-SHTON.  HteNUT. 

Mother  Teal  and  thr  f  >vt.rland  RoOtO. 
Ladtfs'  Home  -luurnal,  XVIII,  & 

Thomphon-Sktcv,  Eunest. 

Pictures  of  Wild  Animals. 

New  York,  Charic*  Seribftrrë'  Sons. 
Toronto,  Geo.  A'.  Morang  é  Co.,  190L 

Thoxpoon-Sbton.  Brmbbt. 

The  Wild  Animal  Play. 

Toronto,  Geo.  S.  Morang  à  Co.,  190L 

TUOMBON,  John  Stuart. 

The  Allen's  Farewell  (verse). 

Canadian  Magasme,  Toronto,  XVII>  SIS. 

Thomson,  John  Stuart. 

The  Months  <verse). 

Canadian  MagoaiMf  Toronto,  XVI,  SW. 

THORKton,  Pkkct  S. 

Canadian  Beauty  Spots — Peterboro'. 

Kad  mtâ  Oum  m  Cmé9,  Montreal.  Il,  fiM. 

TIOBB,  W.  B. 

The  West  as  a  Field  of  Ltabour  for  Eastern  Men. 

Aeetiis  Atkmmm,  Acadia  College,  Wolfvllle.  N.8.,  XXVItL  *«■ 

TOD,  D.  S. 

The  Bright  Side  of  I^abour. 

Edumiiutial  iievtew  of  Western  Canada,  Winnipeg,  III,  Vj. 

Toob,  IL  C,  M.D. 

Physical  Education. 

.1  radio  AtkemaMHh  Acadia  College^  WolfviUe.  N.S.,  XXVIU.  2:' 

TODD,  Thomas  C,  M.A. 

The  Function  of  Vocal  Expression  in  Education. 

Aosdia  Athmœmm,  Acadia  CoUege.  WolfviUe.  N.8.,  XXVUL 

TOKUt,  B.  J. 

How  a  CensiMi  is  Taken. 

Canaditm  Magasine,  Toronto.  XVI,  429. 

Tom.  J.  E.  (  Inspector  of  Public  Schools). 

The  Defects  of  the  Practical  Speller. 

OsteHe  ÊSdueaHomai  AMocisMes,  Transactions.  Toronto.  «11 

TBACT,  F..  B.A..  Ph.D.  (Tniveraity  of  Toronto). 

Psychology  of  Childhood.  Sth  Edition,  Kevised  and  Enlarged  ^fj^ 
Addition  of  a  new  Chapter  on  "  The  Aesthetic,  Moral  and  BeW" 

Aspect.s  of  Mind  Development." 
Boston,  D.  C.  Heath  é  Co.,  1901. 

Tract,  F.,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Review  of  Herman  Schwarts'  Psychologie  det  WiOest.  tmr  0» 

American  Journal  of  Theologg,  October,  1901. 
Tract,  f..  b.a..  Ph.D. 

Review  of  Wilholm  Mongrel's  Knnls  Beçrundung  dar  ÉMtftm. 
American  Journal  of  Thcologii,  October.  190L 

Tract,  W.  L. 

A  Trip  down  the  Bay. 

Thr  Vnirrrsity  Mvntktp,  University  Of  New  Bmnawltilt.  Preded^ 

N.B.,  XX,  l&O. 
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TRAMT»  WtLXAftJC 

Commissioner  Perry.  N  W     P    (Canadian  Cel«t>ritle«,  No.  XXVI.) 
Canadian  iiagazme,  Toronto,  XVII,  337. 

Tbotter,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.  (President  of  Acadia  University). 
The  British  Baptist  Pulpit  of  the  19th  Century. 

(In  A  Venturp  of  Baptiat  Achievement.   Edited  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Newman, 
and    published    toy    the    American    liaptint    FuUuhing  Society, 
PhlladelplilA,  1901). 
TmWTEn    Rev.  Thomas,  D  D. 

The  Debt  of  the  College  Graduate  to  Society. 

AMite  AUmmum,  Acadia  College,  WolfvlUe,  N.S..  XXVIU,  m. 

TaoTTER,  Rbv.  Thomas,  D.D. 

The  Old  Evangel  and  the  New  Evangelism. 

Acadia  Athcnœum,  Acadia  College.  VVoifvlUe,  N.S..  XXVllI,  65. 

TaoxLL»  N.  T.  (Lachute.  P.Q.). 

The  Teaching  of  Frcnrh 

iJitmimiom  iidumitmal  Auociation,  Addresses  and  Transactions, 
Ottawa.  828. 

Tbt-DaVUM.  J.  (ond  WooLSTON,  Mart). 
liOve  and  Company  (Ltmitod). 

Fricatcli/  Frintcd,  Montreal.  IdOl. 

Tucmt,  BuxABSTM  8.  (Mrs.  Tiiley). 

The  Magic  Key. 

Boston,  LUtU  UrowH  d  Co.,  1901> 

Turner.  S. 

A  Keoord  Climb  up  the  Matterhom. 

Canadian  MofUimt»  TWWUK  XVII,  809. 
TTRBI^  WiJUUAM.  • 

Foams  by  a  BuaineM  ICan. 

Toronto»  Umo.,  IML 


V. 
V. 
V. 

v..  J. 


Tba  Ktns's  Birthday. 

niê  Edueutioêâi  Rmim»  8t  John,  N.K.  XIV.  218. 

National  Ftaga  displaying  the  Crou. 

Tht  S4moQilim9i  Jfcdcw,  8L  John,  N.B.,  XIV,  275. 

Traea  and  Foreata. 

Tht  f  d««aMeiial  iKwiew,  fit.  John,  N.B.,  XIV,  MS. 


Alfred  the  Great. 

The  Eitmmûnt  Mew.  fit  John,  If.B..  XV.  M. 
Vanvofr,  C.  W. 

Historic  Louisburg  as  it  is  To-day. 

AeoUmiiê,  St  John,  N.B.,  I,  102. 

Viator. 

Ave  (verse). 

Caaadlaa  Magasme.  Toronto.  XVII.  571. 
VicanT,  J.  F. 

John  Cbimimn  nt  Tfo^^nn. 

McMaater  L  nti  crstin  àlunthtif,  Toronto,  X.  212. 
YtLLAKD,  Prof.  Paul.  M.A. 

The  Problem  of  French  Mis8lonar>'  Work  In  the  (Methodist)  Cburch. 
Aeia  Ftdenoao,  Victoria  University.  Toronto,  XXIV,  287. 
Veoom,  Jamss. 

Signature  of  ICatthaw  Thornton. 
Aeadifitsif,  8t  John.  N.B.,  I,  121. 
VaoOMAK.  A.  E.,  B.A. 

Relations  of  the  Church  to  Social  Problems. 

Vea  Wctlciiasa,  Weslay  CoHege.  Winnipeg,  VI,  27. 
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W.,  O.  R. 

The  Tdoal  Alumnus. 

AlcMa«ter  Lnivtrtitjf  Jtionthiy,  Xoicnto,  X,  348. 

WAsmmLL,  FsoF.  Jorn,  D.Sc  Ph.D. 

On  Training  u  Pupil  to  Compare. 

The  Canada  Ldumtwnal  Monthly,  TorODtOi  XXIV,  325. 

Waddbll,  PiioF.  John,  D.Sc,  Ph.D, 

Borne  Notes  on  a  recent  Examination  Paper. 

Thf  Canada  ^durational  ilonthipt  Toronto,  XV,  102, 
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Canadian  Banking  Shortt,  Adah. 

Canndian  Tîeauty  .SpotS—Peterboro*  .  .Th  .rvtox.  P.  S. 

Canadian  Boatmen  Stai>£U*an,  F,  C. 

Canadian  Celebrities:— 

The  T.ate  J.  A.  Alien  Maci^ap..  Aoxes  M. 

Arcl  bishop  of  Quebec  Stewart.  Gsobos. 

Douglas  Brymner  Soott.  M.  O. 

T..  O.  David  Smith.  F.  C. 

Hon  Donald  Farquharson  Mxiaasu,  A.  B. 

Dr.  T.ouIs  Fréchette  SMrrB,  F.  C. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay  De  Mille.  A.  B. 

Jean  Mcll wraith  MacMurtht,  M. 

Commis.sloner  Perry  Trant,  Wit. 

F.  H.  Torrinpton  Godfrey,  H.  H. 

Canadian  Census  DAVIDSON.  JOBW. 

Canadian  t'oi lis  and  Tolcens  McCall,  W.  C. 

Canadian  Contingents  and  Canadian 

Imperialism  EvANS,  W.  S. 

Canadian  Contingents,  Golden  Book  of.LABAT,  G.  P. 

Canadian  Copyright  Mavor.  Prof.  JamM. 

Canadian.    Distinguished  —  Sir  John 

^     liouiitlft  WiTHROW.  W.  H. 

Canadian  Essays  O'Hagan.  Thos. 

Canadian  Golden  Wedding  Medals  .  .  .McLachlam,  R.  W. 
Canadian  History.  A  Forgotten  Page  of.CARNOCHAM,  Janzt. 

Canadian  History  Readings  Hat,  G.  I'. 

Canadian  Hi.story,  Study  of  FitzGibbon,  AaNsa. 

Canadian  Imperialism  In  England  .  .  .PaTTbrson.  Normak. 

Canadian  in  China  Manlet.  H.  B. 

Canadian  Industries  Johnson,  Geo. 

Canadian  Indu.stry,  A  New  B0N8.  J.  R. 

Canadian  Life.  Twenty-Five  Years  of  .  PonTLocK.  Mrs.  Rosa. 
Canadian  Magazines.  A  Century  of.  .  .COLQUHOUN,  A.  H.  U. 

Canadian  Magazines.  Early  HORNDKO,  L.  B. 

Canadian  Manufactures  Srf  Sni-Tri  Africa. 

Canadian  Methodist  Hiaiory.  Jilarly.  .  .Dew art.  E.  H. 
Canadian  Mint.  The  COOPSR.  J.  A. 

Canadian  Negro  V.c  Warner.  D.  V. 

Canadian  Novels  and  Novelists  Burpee,  L.  J. 

Canadian  F.tri„iic  Calendar  MacFarlanb.  Jork. 

Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide  MaouRN.  A.  J. 

Canadian  People.  Origin  of  Campbbll,  Mrs.  W.  W. 

Canadian  Poet.  A  BURPBR,  K  J, 

Canadian  Poetry.  A  De(>ade  of  Scott,  D.  C, 

Canadian  Poets.  Xotes  on  Ja4i£8,  C.  C. 

Canadian  Polar  Expédition  BSBNIBR,  J.  E. 

Canadian  Pottery.  Xotes  on  Wauch,  F.  W. 

Canadian  Prose,  A  Decade  of  Hornunq,  L.  E. 

Canadian  Prose  Writers  Burpbb,  L.  J. 
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Canadian  Regiment,  iloyal  Aitsarn,  Mrs.  <Tbos. 

('anaiHan  Statesmen,  Eiarly  ,..,«.  .Siu)utt.  Adam. 

Canadian  Verse.  New  Witurow*  W.  H. 

Canadian  Verse  Writers  Burpbb,  L.  J. 

Canadian  Voyageurs   ,  .Iîrtan,  Ci-AriiK. 

Canadians.  The  French  Ki::MNBDT.  U.  A. 

Canada's  Attitude  towards  Liabour.  .  .Harpbii,  H.  A. 

Canada's  Cominetiçlal  Metropolis  (Mont- 
real) BxRNB,  Samueu 

Canada's  Exports  of  manufactures.  .  .Johnson.  Gbo. 

Canada's  Northorn  Houndary  B.,  R.  H.  C. 

Canada's  i'lace  in  English  Liii.eiatute.  .Db  Mills.  A.  B. 

Canada's  Relations  with  the  United 

S'tat.  s  Shannon,  P..  W. 

Canada  »S'fC      Annual      Register;  Baptist; 

Blologleal;  Canals;  Cotuinironts; 
Deaconess;  Early  Days;  Fr*^nrh- 
Canadians;  Geographic  Board;  Geo- 
logical Survey  ;  Golf  ;  Indians  ; 
Industries;  Labour;  Land  Tenure; 
Legislation;  Nortlh-West;  OfBdal 
Languages:  Political  Institutions; 
Prose;  Railway  Policy;  Roosevelt; 
Schools  ;  South  Africa  ;  Statistical 
Year  Book:  Upper  Canada;  Unit«?d 
States:  War  of  1812;  Waterways; 
Western  Canada;  Yacbtlntr. 

Canals  of  Canada  ..•••«.•«••  .Fawcett,  W. 

Canary  Islands   .âre  Spanish. 

Canoe,  How  to  build  a  BRArrfiwArrB.  H.  and  Bistbck.  F.  H. 

Capo  Breti>n  »♦.,.  .Brown,  Robt. 

Cape  Breton,  Past  and  Present  Graxt,  W.  L. 

Cape  Breton  See  Ste«l  Making. 

Cappon's    "Britain's  TiUe  In  South 

Africa.".  iSce  Review. 

Carlyle's  "  Hero^Worshlpw"  MacMschan.  A.  (Ed.y 

Carlylc's   "  TTero-Worship."  S'rr  "Review. 

Census.  How  It  is  taken  Toker.  E.  J. 

Census   ,89b  Canadian  Census. 

Century,  New   .Anon. 

Century  of  Achievement  ,  .Coyne,  J,  H. 

Century,  Past  Smith,  Gou>wm. 

Century  fite  Ninftcpnih. 

Chamboi Iain's  <'han'  MacFarlank,  T. 

Character  Mebssbbav.  I.  F. 

Character  Modified  by  Education.  .  .  .Cameron,  Agnes  D. 

Charlie— Circus  Usher  Douglas,  Grahau, 

Charlotte.  Elizabeth  Owen,  EsAZJkBWTU  A. 

Charlottetown— Fifty  years  ago   .  .  .  .M.,  E.  L. 

Chase  of  the  Tide  Duncan,  Noruan. 

Chathrmi,  The  Genuine   .Smith,  GoldWIN. 

Chaucer,  Life  and  Times  of  Paqb,  R.  B. 

Chaucer.  The  Pathos  in  Raymond,  W.  O. 

ClH-<>m-.  Rii.enin^;  of  IT.\iu:isoN,  F.  C. 

Chesnel's  La  tialle  Hce  Review. 

Child  Study,  What  it  has  done  for  Bûu- 

catlon  .Scott,  Wm. 

Child  Bee  India. 

Children  "  LotTNomi." 

Chlcamon  Storu»  Pmi.r.ir^^-WoLLBT,  CLtVB. 

China  of  a  Year  Ago  and  To-day.  .  .  .Drew,  E.  B. 

China  See  Canadian  In  China;  MooftfUan; 

Prlntlng-Press; 
Chinaman,  John,  at  Home  Vichbrt.  J.  P. 
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Chinpse-Engllsh  Dictionary  Whitk,  W.  C. 

Chink:  The  Development  o£  a  Pup.  .  .  THoMftiON-SETON,  E. 

Christ,  The  Fuel  of  Hutcbims,  W.  N. 

Christ,  The  Mind  of  Inouam.  J.  F. 

Christ's  Teaching,  lufallibiliiy  of.  .  .  .Ross,  James. 
Christian  Instruction  In   Schools  of 

Ontario  Middlemiss,  J, 

Christian,  Mukiuij  of  MacLean,  John. 

Christian  Science  Cameron,  P, 

Chiistiuii  Theoloery,  Manual  of  Bi  rwash,  N. 

Clirisiiuuity  and  its  Evidences  Mow  at,  Sir  O. 

Christianity,  Ethical  Developmont  of.  .Scrimger,  J  . 

Christmas  Tailis  and  Stories  Patterson,  Mrs.  S.  B. 

Chrysler  s  Farm,  Battle  of  Rheaitme,  Mme. 

Churcb»  Relations  to  Social  Reform.  .  .  vrooman.  a.  e. 

Church  iice  Architecture. 

Churches,  Messengers  of.  .  Sanderson,  J.  E. 

Churchill,  Winstuti  Brtan,  Claude. 

Civics,  A  plea  for  the  teaching  of,  .  .  .Findlat,  W.  N. 
Claiu  Fishery  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay .  Stafford,  Joseph. 
Classics  in  Ministerial  Education.  .  .  .Millioan,  G.  M. 

Classics,  The  Study  of  Haoarty,  E.  W. 

Classics  -  Sec  Greek;  Tragedy;  Homer;  Hortce 

Philosophy;     Sophocles;  Socisto» 

Virgil. 

Clayton-Bulwer    and  Hay-Pauncefote 

Treaties  Cummino,  L.  H. 

Coats  of  Arms  and  their  Meanings.  .  .Hemslet,  R. 

Codman's  EaipeiUion  to  Qwke^  Sec  Review. 

Coinage  .SVc  Imperial. 

Coins  and  Tolcena  Sec  Canadian. 

Cofis  ClouV»  Catmdar  Aulen.  Graht. 

College  and  the  Stu  ient  niN(;wALL.  E.  Edna. 

College,  The  City  and  Murray,  W.  C. 

College  Courtship,  A  Will,  A.  A. 

College  Days  HAK<'ornT,  Hon.  B. 

College  Graduate^  Debt  of,  to  Society.  .Trotter.  T. 
College,   Ladles,   in  our  Educational  ARMSTnoNO,  W.  D. 

Sj'stem  

College  Man  as  a  Citizen  Keirstead,  J.  W. 

College  Paper,  How  to  run  a  .  .  .  .  .  .Parris,  J.  W.  D, 

Colb-Kes  and  Citizenship  Hauper,  H.  A. 

Colonial  Silver,  Old  Jack,  D.  R. 

Colony,  A  forgotten  comer  In  Cameron,  Aonbs  D. 

Color  Lessons  Patterson,  Mrs.  B.  B. 

Commercial  Education  Edois,  W.  C* 

Commercial  Education  Lottoon,  Prbbidsnt. 

Comic  Element  in  Henry  V  Raymonp.  W.  O, 

Commonwealth  of  Caribbea  Wioutman,  F,  A. 

Composition.  BnotroB.  T.  A. 

Confession,  Revision  of  Scrimoer.  John. 

Constitutional  Change  SiiiTir,  Qoldwin. 

Contingents.  Passing  of  Pattbrson,  Nobkan. 

Contingents  .<?rr  Canadian  Contingents. 

Conversion  of  Mametoose  Browning,  A. 

Convocation.  Address  to  Grant,  O.  M. 

Copyright  Question  Smith.  Goldwin. 

Copyright  Set  Canadian  Copyright. 

COQualtcet  Soorr.  D.  C. 

Corea,  A  Visit  to,  in  1899  Lewis,  Helen,  F.  M. 

Corelli,  Maiie  L0N01.BT,  Hon.  J.  W. 

Comtehe  Road,  On  the   .Withrow.  W.  H. 

Country  School  Teaching  Wetherald,  Bthbx,WTN. 

Crawford,  Isabella  Valancy  .Burfkb,  L.  J. 
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Cravat-  Rouçe,  La — A  French  Canadian 

Sketch   .Cox,  W.  S. 

Crées  •'^«'«  Gamblinif. 

Cricket  Season  of  1901  Hauu  J. 

Criticism  See  Hlffher. 

Creation  SUTHERLAND,  D. 

Croft.  Henry  Holmes  Kiaab,  W,  H. 

Cromwell,  Life  of  /?«  Review. 

Crow's  Nest.  The  Cotes,   Mrs.  EverABDu 

CroM  Island  Li^ht  Db  IMillb»  A.  B. 

Croxla>'s  Civilization  and  Progretê  .  .  .  .See  Review. 

Crozier's  Intellectual  DwdopmtiU  Review. 

Crushed  Flower,  A  Pstitt,  Mauds. 

Ctilture.  essentials  of  Lb  Subvr,  W.  D. 

Cumboi  kind  s  I'nion  Joek  ^*"'  Review. 

Curious  Addresses  Cuurciull,  Helsn  T. 

Curtailed  Visit.  A  Be  (M1L14.  A.  B. 

Dalhousie  College:  A  bit  of  History.  .Anon. 

DaUiousie  of  1M7  Smith,  S. 

Dalhousie's  new  professors  Murray,  W.  C. 

Dalhousie  Hee  MunicipaL 

Dante  and  Beatrice  Anom. 

Dante's  Conception  of  Evil  Saunpkks,  Lois. 

David.  L.  O  Smith,  F.  C. 

Davln.  The  late  Nicholas  Flood  Shannon.  R.  W. 

Dawson.  Dr.  G.  M  A.mi.  H.  M. 

Dawson.  George  Mercer  Anoa. 

Dawson,  The  late  Dr  Shannon,  R.  W. 

Dawson,  Sir  WHliam,  Autobiographical 

Notes.  Dawson,  Rankinb.  <■ 

Dawson  as  it  is  Woodbiob,  Hsnht  J. 

Dnj-  Aflf^ld.  A  C,  F,  H. 

Deaconess  Movement  in  Canada  ....  Withrow,  W.  H. 

Deaconesses.  Ancient  and  Modem  .  .  .Withrow,  W.  H. 

Decimals  and  Deci|naIisation  HaRVMt,  ARTHQB. 

Deer  Hunt.  1900  S.,  J. 

Deer  Hunt.  Swan  Valley  Finch,  A.  H. 

Democracy  >Vc  Journalism. 

Déné  Surgery   .    Morice,  A.  Q. 

Dénés.  Classification  of  MoniCE.  A.  O. 

Denison'3   "  Soldiering  in  Canada.".  .  .See  Review. 

Desbdirats'  Island  "Straw  Hat." 

Deutschamerikanischer  Lehretaff.  .  .  .Hoqabth.  K.  S. 

Devil  in  Law,  The  Rooers.  R.  V, 

Dictionary  See  Chinese. 

Dissii  atMl  Mind,  The  Worslbt,  P.  J. 

Divine  Pursuit,  The  McFadyex,  J.  K. 

Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Scrimqer,  John. 

Dollier  de  Casaon  and  Galinée  on  Black 

Creek  Wadswokth,  J.  X 

Dominica,  Log  of  u.  Missionary  Depu- 
tation  HUNTBli.  T.  W. 

Dominion.  Story  of  the  Hopkins.  J.  C. 

Dominion  registration  of  Teachers  .  .  .  Robiks,  S.  P. 

Dooley,  Mr  AMon, 

Doubts  and  Doubters  Jfnner,  J.  H. 

Doukhobors  of  Canada  Rakkr.  Nelojb  N, 

Drawlngr  course  of  the  public  school  .  .  DOBBtv,  J,  A. 

Drummond  Island  Voyageurs,  List  of  .  .Anon. 

Drummond  Island  See  Voyageurs. 

Duck  ShootiiiK  on  Lake  Temlscamingue  Farr,  C.  C. 

Duff's  "  Old  Testament  Theology.".  ,  .  .S>e  Review. 

Duke,  The:  A  passing  glimpse  Clark,  J.  T. 
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Duke»   1>he.   and  I>uch«n   of  York 

nt  hoine  BuyaM,  CLAUOB. 

Uundurn,  Gates  of  Anon. 

"Dying    Bpeeobes     and  Coafe«ifDns 

Ct  XIX  Centtiry  Gnirris.  M.  J. 

Early  Days  iu  Maple  Land  Youno,  Catherine  A. 

Early  8«ttlemenU  (in  Ontario)  8te  QrenviUe;  iMareh;  Prince  Edward 

County. 

E.'irlhwork  in  Township  of  Mooie.  .  .  .Botle,  David. 

Easter.  Significance  of  Ci.akk,  PnoF.  Wh, 

Eastern  Townships,  Life  In  MrAi.i  nit.  Cr.o. 

Eastern  Townships  *Vee  Picin^er  Life. 

Ecclesiastes.  The  Book  of  Milliqan,  G.  M. 

Krhotsî  of  tilt-  P.;st  Jcneb,  IL  V. 

Economic  A»«oi.  i.iijou,  .\.;ii<j!uil  lltunEH,  J.  L. 

Economics  of  Trades  Unions  PattbRSON.  J.  W. 

Kr.-onoiiiks  in  \hc  High  School  Li-P.ossfnNOL,  J,  E. 

Educated  Gt'all»  Mi,i n.  Au  Ball.,  I.  E. 

Education,  Cons,  i  v  uive  «nd  Liberal  in.Dupuis,  N.  P. 
Education  for  the  Tweritieth  Centur^  Millar,  John. 

Education  in  Europe.  Addison,  M.  E.  T. 

Education  in  Nova  Scotia  Crbiohton,  G. 

Education  in  Ontario  UUOBBB,  MRS.  A.  M. 

Education     In     Ontario,     Transi  lio.:al 

years  Hodoins,  J.  Geo. 

Education  In  Upper  Canada,  HlstOf  v  of  Hodoins,  J.  Geo. 
Education  of  Women  In  Nova  Scotia.  .Sawyer.  A.  W. 

Education,  Physical  Creed,  H.  C. 

Education,  Physical  Todd,  H.  C. 

Education,  Relation  of  to  Morality.  .  .Morden,  W,  S. 
Education.  Secoml;!  r  y ,  In  EngUr^d  -  .  .Pakeniiam,  W. 

Education,  Technical  K]x>TZ,  Otto  J. 

Education.  Technical,  In  Ontario  .  .  .   LotmOK,  Prbsidbnt. 

IMu ration,  Third  Element  of  Harper,  J.  M. 

Education,  True  End  of  Rand,  Edith  H. 

Education,  Vocal  expression  In  Todd,  Thos.  C. 

EidUCatlon.  .*..*..•<>■  «S'ct  AhnoiA),  Art:  Baptist;  Character: 

Child  Study;  College;  Commercial. 
Entrance  Reqlurements;  Hlstorr: 
Independent;  In.'-j)ector;  Kinder- 
garten; Languages;  Libraries; 
Manual  Training;  Method;  Nature 
Study;  New  Brunswick:  Ontario: 
Optional  Courses;  Philology;  Phy- 
sical Training:  Practlcsl  Spellw; 
Primary;  Prince  Edward  Island; 
Psychology  ;  School;  Student. 
Teacher:  Text-Book;  TnUalng;  Unl- 
v.Mslty;  Women. 

Educational  Bureau  for  Canada  .  .      Hahpsr»  J.  M.  ^ 

Educational  Bureau  for  Can^  1\  .  .  .    Bottchbr  D«  (La  BRTTÈRa.  P. 

Educational  demand  of  Democracy*  .  .JIillar,  John. 

Educational  Ideas.  Some  Foreign.  .  .  .Ware,  Fabian. 

K<1ucatlonal  Misfit.  An  Asos. 

1     icational  Problems  in  Tornntn.  .  .  .Hamtt,TON,  J.  C. 

Educational  Mutters,  Looking  ahead  in.RiDDSLL,  J.  H. 

Kducatlonal  requirements  of  to-day  .  .Johkbton,  Wis. 

1    ^^ard  VIT  «  Anrm. 

Edward  VII,  Career  of  Hopkins,  J.  C. 

Edward  VII.  Visit  to  Woodstock.  .  .  .Sawtrll,.  R.  W. 

Edward  VIT  f^rc  King. 

Elementary  Schools.  Readfnjç  In  .  .  .  .White,  J.  F. 

Eliot,  George,  Characterisation  of  .  .  .Scott,  H.  O. 

Elisabeth  Books.  The  Burpbb,  U  J. 
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Elizabeth's  Tr«»tm«iit  of  hmr  SeaiiMii.  .Smxtr,  OoLowm. 

Eloisu,  A  Modern  Morse.  Cuas. 

Emmeline  Sxbinobb,  A.  J. 

Empire  Day  "  in  the  Primary  Qrm(lm.Anim. 

Empire,  Founder  of  BnovrNlMO»  A» 

£mpire— One  and  Indivisible  Anon. 

Bmpli^'fl  Ijand  Defences  WntTBR,  C.  F. 

Empire  -Sec  Canada;  Imperial. 

End  of  the  Story   .Caubron.  Aonss  D. 

Bnsiaeer  ae  a  factor  in  Civilisation  .  .Bastmam,  H.  H. 

Enjîlneers,  ^Vhere  they  are  educated.  .Bain,  J.  W. 

England.  Country  and  Town  In  Allsn,  Grant. 

English  at  Trinity  University  MagMubcht,  A. 

English  Composition  in  the  High  SchoolCARNOCRAK,  jAMav. 

English  History,  Stories  from  Anoa. 

English,  King's  CaubrOK,  A. 

English  literature  In  the  LiOwer  Grades. Robinson.  E. 

English  Uterature  See  Canada. 

Entrance  requirements  Squair,  John. 

Epic  of  a  Prairie  Farm  Bindloss,  H. 

Epitaphs  HOLUNO,  T.  B. 

Ethnographical  Elements  of  Ontario.  .Huntbb,  A.  F. 
Bthnoloffical    observations    in  South 

Africa  Laislaw.  O.  TO. 

ttangclitu,  Long^fellow's  Db  Mille,  A.  B.  (Bd.} 

Evolution  of  a  rsew  World  Wiulbom,  Bbckias. 

Examinations,    Provincial,    in  Nova 

Scot  i a  McKat,  A. 

Explorations  in  Great  Bear  Region.  .  .Bbi<l,  J.  M. 

ft 

Faithful  unto  Death  Hornitno,  L.. 

Faraday,  Michael  •  Scott,  A.  M. 

Farden  Ha*  Wood,  Joanka  B. 

FarnhaTH  F  /  fff  of  Parkman  ......  .See  Revi-w. 

Farquharson,  lion.  Donald  Mbujsu,  Annib  B. 

Father  of  St.  Kilda,  The  CauvbbUj,  R. 

Fiedmond,  Jacau  de  Gaudet,  Plactdb  P. 

Fifth  Avenue  Troubadour.  ......  *  Thompson- Seton,  EL 

Fifty  Years  in  Canada  (Sir  W.  Dawson)DAWSON, '  R. 

FiKhtiiiK  Vocabulary,  Our  C-hoptos,  F.  B. 

Firm  Foundation  of  God  Shaw,  A.  A. 

Fish-Life.  Effect  of  Polluted  Waters  onKNIOBT,  A.  P. 
Fish,  Predacious,  Planting  of  Pbixce,  E.  E. 

Fish  See  Aboriginal;  Bass;  North  American; 

Trout. 

Fishery  Legislation   .  .Princb.  R  E. 

Fishing-  in  a  Great  liOne  l^mA  Smith,  L.  H. 

Fitzgerald's  Rubalyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam Bee  Review. 

Flags,  National,  displaying  the  Cross.  .V. 

Flora  of  St.  Andrews  FowLEn,  Jambs. 

Foiled  by  a  Violin   .Hlix»  H,  J.  T. 

Follow  directions.   (Photo^raptay)  .  T  .Johnstons,  H.  If. 

Folk-T,ore,  Algonkian  Chamberi^in,  A.  F. 

FoIk-L.ore,  German-Canadian  Wintsmbbbo,  W.  J. 

Folk-Liore  of  Shakespeare's  Garden.  .  .M.,  H. 

Folk-Lore.  Philosopliy  of  Botlb,  D. 

Folk-Lore  fifef  Blackfoot  amusements. 

Folk-Thought.  Transference  of  Cbambbri.axn,  A.  F. 

Forest  conditions,  European  and  Cana- 
dian.    .  Rons,  N.  M. 

Forests  of  Canada,  Destruction  of  .  .  .8TII.TB,  IfMB.  B. 

ForeHts,  Preser\'ation  of  Smitkktt.  W.  B. 

Forests,  What  about  our   .  .Ruthvbn,  Ed. 

Seo.IL,lfNB.  20. 
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Forestry  AMOClatiOD,  Canadl&n.  Second 

Meeting  A"  " 

Forestry  Conference  at  Kinirslon.  .  .  .Stkwart,  A. 

Forestry  Meeting  at  Toronto  Anmk. 

Forestry,  Problem  In   Mitchell,  a 

Forestry  See  Re- Afforesting;  Trees. 

Fourteen  Days  d*BA8ui^  B.  C 

Fran  rip  (SsJlnt)  do  Sales.  WAUI.ACB,  F.  H. 

Fratiklin   See  North. 

Fraser,  Mb»  Wynlfred.  .........  .HrUi»  H.  J.  T. 

Fréchctto.  Dr.  Louis  Smith,  F.  C. 

Freiligrath,  Ferdinand  Locuart,  A.  J. 

French  and  English  in  Nation  and 

School  Stocxlst,  W.  F.  P. 

French  and  German  Children  learning 

SSngUsh  liBltBW,  O.  A. 

Frpnch  r'annda.  Thrlstmas  Games  In.  .Oxlet,  J.  M. 

French  Canada,  Stories  of  Burprb,  L.  J. 

French-Canadian  Life  and  lilterattire  .O'Haoan,  T. 
Frpneh-Canadian,  The  Present-Day  .  .LeMat,  Geo. 

French-Canadians.  The  Kennbot,  H.  A. 

Frmch-Canadlans  See    Canadians:     French;  Crante 

Rouge. 

French  Colonization,  Early'  SULTS,  Mmb.  B. 

French  Composition,  Elements  Of.  .  .  .CamBROK*  J.  H. 

French  Régime.  1700  to  1760  Walker.  A. 

French  Settlers  In  Canada,  Early.  .  .  .Sulte,  B. 

French  Syntax  Stockx.bt,  W.  F.  P. 

French,  Teaching  of  Trt'eix»  N.  T. 

French  Tom  Cat  Anon. 

Freneuse,  Lease  of  Seignleury  of.  .  .  .Oanonq.  W.  F. 

From  Out  of  the  Nipht  .   Smith,  F.  c. 

Frontenac,  Second  Administration  of.  .LaRi  k.  L,t;A. 

Qaiinëe  See  Dolller  de  Casson. 

Gambling  Among  the  Crées  Laiduaw,  G.  E. 

Game  Laws  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  .  .  Shaw.  A.  C. 

Game  See  Grouse;  Moose;  North  American. 

Ontario:  Pheasants:  Wild  Ge««e. 

Garibaldi  Hatdon,  A.  E. 

Gaspe  Sketches  MacMurcht,  M. 

Oeese,  Wild,  In  Manitoba  Williams,  C.  H. 

Gen'  1-^    X  Xote  on  OXUBT»  J*  M. 

Geographic  Board  of  Canada,  Annual 

Report  Anm. 

Geolo^i(  ai  Survey  of  Canada,  Annual 

Report  Anon. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Summary 

Report  /I  ft  on. 

Geology  of  Minas  Basin  and  Vicinity.  .  Ells,  R.  W. 
Geology.  Physical,  of  Central  Ontario  .  WtLSOW,  A.  W.  O. 

George's  Life  of  TTrnrii  Grorge  Tievlew. 

German  Reichstag,  The  Munro.  W.  B. 

German  See  French;  Goethe;  liSlbnlU;  ScbooU: 

Schopenhauer;  Bcliwan;  8néÊXn»tt^ 

German-Canadian  See  Folk- Lore. 

Gibbon's  Ronton  Bmpire  ,8ee  Reylew. 

Olndstone,  Reminiscences  of  FsiiTH,  GOLDWIN. 

Glen  Gordon,  A  Trip  to  S.,  J. 

Glorious  Enterprise,  The  Liohthall,  W.  D. 

Goethe's  Fmut   .Horntîxg,  L.  "E. 

Golf  .Haultain,  Arnold. 

Golf  In  Canada  Kbrs,  W.  A.  R. 

Ootirmont'a  Culture  dett  Tdfn  Ste  BOTlew. 

Gourmont's  Bethétique  de  la  Langue  Fnn- 

ÇBiee  See  Beview. 
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Graham's  English  PoUticalPhiloêophp  .  ,8e9  Review. 

Grammar,  Elementary  Engliak  QoQQtHt  D.  J. 

Grammar,  Teaching  Bonis,  H. 

Grant,  Jobn— L,oyalist  History  HurrH.  T.  W. 

Gratitude  of  Ugly  Mug  Oxubt,  J.  M. 

Great  Britain  f^>;-  EnpTnia;  TnUl«  Wftr. 

Great  Lakes  See  Shipping. 

Greece.  Tke  Mtasion  of  Robbrtbon,  J.  C. 

Greek  and  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools. Hkndbrson,  John. 
Greek  Church  Doctrine,  Manuals  of  .  .  Duckworth,  H.  T.  F. 
Greek  Letters,  A  Dream  of  Hittton,  Maurici. 

Greek,  Stuily  of   .  PT'n*i3,  X.  P. 

Greek  Tragedy   Hati>on.  A.  BL 

Green's  WUlUim  Piit  See  Review. 

OrenvlUe  County,  Settlement  of  Burritt,  Mrs.  A« 

Grey  Day  and  a  Golden  Blbwbtt,  Jbaii. 

Grouse,  Habits  of  .  Browm,  R.  H. 

Grown  Baby  Blbwht^,  Jean. 

Guyon,  Madame  ...«,...  Dkimaqw,  ESdith  R. 

Habitant?.  A  stimrnor  amonff.  ....  .  Kfrr,  W.  A.  "R. 

Uadea,  My  descent  into  Alward,  Silas. 

Meckel  BMrTH.  Gouywnr. 

Ha-Hin.  Thlnaman  P/.ttit.t.o,  G.  R^  Jr. 

Half  a  Century's  Progrès  Reade,  John. 

Haliburton.  Robt.  Grant  .  ,  Dknibon,  Q.  T. 

Halsey'B  Old  Xetc  York  Frontkr  Nre  Review. 

Hamilton,  Early  Life  in  Kidnbr,  F. 

Hamilton's  Crystal  Palace  Kidmrr,  F. 

Iï;:iinay"s  War  of  J812  Sfc  Review. 

Harper.  The  late  Henry  A  King,  W.  L.  M. 

"  Have  "  Rimes  Cameron,  A. 

Hawaii,  Tn  Ross,  Mart  S. 

Hawaiian  Pantheon.  The  PECK,  H.  W. 

Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  Anon, 

Uf-art  of  a  Red-Man  Kixosmill,  E.  T. 

Ht.avy.Mege.  Charles  Burpee,  L.  J. 

Heidelberg,  Student  Life  at  ZiCK,  H.,  and  WiTHROW,  W.  H. 

Heilmuth.  The  late  Rt.  Rev.  I  Low,  G.  J. 

Henry's  Travels  in  Canada  Hain,  James  (Ed.) 

Herald  (N.Y,).  Origin  of  Sears,  G.  E. 

Hero  of  Fifty  Years  Ago  Scott,  Maky  M. 

Hiawatha,  Drama  of  Yeioh,  Fk.\nk". 

Hiawatha  or  ManabosfaO  ARMSTBOMO.   L.  O. 

Hiawatha  the  Great.  LlOHTHAI*l„  W.  D. 

High   School   Course,   preparation  for 

Professions  Embrbb^  L.  E. 

High  School  Curriculum,  Defects  in  .  .  HBNDSR80N*  J. 
High  School  System  of  Ontario,  Modi- 

fu  atioii  of  ROBRRTSOM,  W.  J. 

High  School  Training  in  French  and 

German  Young,  A.  H. 

High  Schools  See  Entrance  Requlrementa;  School». 

"  Higher  "  Criticism,  A  Plea  for  ...  .  Morse,  Chas. 
Higher  Criticism.  A  Sample  of  the.  .  .F.,  J.  H. 

Hild<»^arde  Durand,  E. 

Hints  from  a  Dog  Bramble,  C.  A. 

Historical  Data.  Wentworth  County.  .  Rose-Holdbn,  Mrs.  J. 

Hi.storicil  Xotea   (War  of  18U)  Aiif/n. 

Historical  Publications  Patterson,  N. 

Historical  St.  Paul's  Ashno,  Miss  S.  E. 

History,  rulture  Value  of  Cahstairs.  J.  8. 

History  of  Canada  Hay,  G.  U. 

History  of  England  Robertson,  W.  F. 
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History  of  Old  St.  Pfturs  SwBAnfAN,  BtBttO». 

History.  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments  Mc  Curdt,  J.  P. 

History,  Reading  of  Anon. 

History.  Studying  Early  Campbux,  C  T. 

History.  Te.irhlnj?  of  Lano,  S.  E. 

History,  Teaching  of  Stbvbnson»  A. 

Htatory  fiwr     British     Oolumbta;  Canada: 

Canadians;  ITurons;  Indians:  Isle 
aux  Noix;  Isthmian  Canal;  Jarvis 
Letters;  Jefferson;  War  of  UU. 

Holmes.  OIIv.t  Wendell  Martin,  C.  B. 

Homer.  Age  of  Smith,  Goi<dwjn. 

Homeric  Question.  The  Smith.  Goldwin. 

Honesty  as  an  Only  Policy  Bantox,  J.  1^ 

Honeymoon  In  a  SaiUng  Dinghy  .  .  .  ."Captain." 

Honour,  The  Decline  of  Low,  Q.  J. 

Hopkln's  Progrei*!*  of  ("anada  ^.Vf  Review. 

Horace.  Translations  of  Doi^,  W.  P.  I 

Horns  of  the  Altar  ASHMOtua!  Annib.  ! 

House  of  Lords.  .  Coulthahd.  Miss  O.  C 

House  that  Jack  Built  Hazki.wood.  M. 

Ilousman's  Englifkwowum*ê  Loss  LtU«n.8e9  Review. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Chronicles  of.  Brabubt,  A.  O. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Twenty  Years 

„       •  Cahpbbls*  R. 

Hudson's  Bay  in  Canoes  Papinbau,  T.  OC 

Huinour  and  Good  Stories  Anon. 

Humorist.  An  Unconscious  Burpbb,  L.  X 

Huron  Villages,  Notes  on  Ht  XTER.  A  F 

Hurons  of  Lorette  Gèrin.  Léon.  ' 

Hutchison,    la.'ît    Royal  Governor  of 

Massachusetts  Withbow,  W.  H. 

Huxley  and  Tyndall  and  Toronto  Unl- 

versity   .     •  •     •  Macallitm,  A.  B. 

Huxley's  Zrt/e  and  Letters  firr  Review. 

Hymn-Book,  More  Hours  with  Lamblv.  O.  r. 

TTynm  '  L  v  <rf  the  Ghurdi  Dknyrs,  T.  M. 

Hypnotism  gee  Suggestion. 

Tconn.  lfism  Low   G.  J. 

Idylls  of  the  King,  The  Women  of  ...  .  Rothwkil'  b  E. 

n  IMce  am  Nitavo  Fraser.  W.  H. 

Immigrratlon  Anon. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul  Smith.  Coi.nwTV 

Imperial  Budget.  Wanted.  An  MacPahlank.  Thos 

Imperlnl  Coinage.  An  FiMiê. 

Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  An  Rhan.von   H  W 

Imperial  Federatfonlst.  The  First.  .  .  .Cooper  j  A  * 

Tmy...rial  PnrHnment.  An  McGoUN.  Arch. 

impunal  Postal  and  Cable  Service  .  .  .Plemi.vo   Sir  9. 
Impérial  proposals  cates.'  w.  g. 

Î"'P^^  -'^  ;  See  Cable;  Empire. 

Imperialism— Quantity  and  QuaUty  .  .l^wis.  John 
Imperialism,  On   Hose  H  D  * 

Imperialism  Annexation;    British;  Cknads; 

incompleteness  pS^'^^.^^^*'^- 

Independence  fn  Parliament  inon 

Independent  individual  effort  McInttre   W  A. 

iTirli;,,  Child  Wives  and  child  widows  Of.WlTHROW.' w.  H. 
Indian  life  In  the  jçront  Xnrth-West  .  .Ym-sn   E  R 

Indian  occupation  in  Mis.sourl  Brown  L.  D 

Indian  .soap.  Anatomical  character  of  .Dawson,  M.  * 

Indian  village  sites.  Animal  remain*  on.  Baonm,  Wu  i 
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Indians  of  Acadia  Jack.  D.  R. 

Indians,  Drills  and  diilUnff  methods  of.  Wintembero,  W.  J. 
Indians.  Legends  of  fiOaTey   Bbll.,  Robt. 

Indians  Hee  Crées;  Heart;  Hiawatha;  Huron: 

Iroquois;  Sk.  qomlc;  Tbayendanegea; 
Totemism;  Watnpmn. 

Industries.  Copper  and  Nickel  Harper.  H.  A. 

Industries.  .  Sec  Canadian. 

Industry!  Agricultural.  .,«*..*.  .Harder.  H.  A. 

Industry,  Fishing  Harper,  H.  A. 

Industry.  Iron  HARPna,  H.  A. 

Infant  nnind,  .Some  phases  of  BOLTOK,  'MRS.  C.  "Œ. 

Inscriptions  and  graves,  Niagara  pen- 
insula CARNOCnAN,  JaMST. 

Inspector.  Di|Ues  of,  inside  school-room.  McOu AT.  J-  W. 

Intelligence  Bw  Animal. 

Interest  Packham,  J.  H. 

International  courtf^:  .  Tncidfnts  of  ..  IIonniNS,  J.  Geo. 
Introduction  to  lÀbrarjf  of  Oratory.  .  .  .  Murray.  J.  Clark. 

Investments  Thomas,  B.  H. 

lolanthe  Clarke.  C.  T.. 

Irish  Question.  The  Smith,  Goldwim. 

Iroquois  of  Ontario,  Pa^nlsm  of .  .  •  .  Botlb.  David. 

Irvitiir.  Henry,  as  .Shylock  ,  .  Baird.  F^ank. 

Islander's  Christmas  dinner,  An  .  •  .  .Roobrs,  W.  W. 

Isle  aux  Noix.  History  of  Pattisow,  W.  U. 

Isle  of  the  Massacre  WO()L>s.  W.  C 

Isthmian  Canal,  Diplomatic  history  of.MACUSOD,  F.  J. 

Jaooh  the  Wrestler  .Kennedy.  H.  D. 

Japan,  Civilization  in  Coatsb,  H.  H. 

Jarvto  Iietters,  The  FitzOibbok.  >M.  A. 

Jefferson.  Thomas,  and  the      and  O. 

Society  Renault,  R, 

Jerasalem.  Destruction  of  NffwcouB,  A.  F. 

John,  St..  History  of  Raymond.  W.  O. 

John  (Saint),  The  Almsgiver  Duckworth,  H.  T.  F. 

Jonah  on  board  a  Man-of-war  Browniko,  Abthvib. 

Journalism.  Fum  tum  of.  in  Democracy.  Wit.l,i80K,  J,  Q. 

Jubilee  Convention,  The  Anon. 

Jndsrment.  The,  and  the  Sentence.  .  .  .M.,  W.  A. 

Kafflr  Missionary  Soga  Davidson,  J.  W. 

lOishniir  6w  Woman's  Life. 

Kcatfl  as  Nature  Poet  E^doaB,  Pblhah. 

Kemp.    David   and   Andrew,    Remin- . 

iscences  of  GoonrsiiLOW,  D.  K. 

Kinderpnrten,  A  Director's  problems.  .  AVUBWOBTR.  A,  V. 
Kindergarten,    Nature    Study  and 

Manual  Trainingr  Bli,ts,  W.  8. 

K!nderjr?irtcn  and  Primary  Cotirse.  .  .Patterson,  Mrs.  S.  B. 

Kinetoscope.  The  Hodqinb.  G.  S. 

King.  The  New  Pattbrson»  KotwAM. 

Kinsr's  Birthday.  The  Anim. 

Kingston,    Life    in,    the    year  after 

Waterloo  Sbortt,  Ax>am. 

Kipling  Cameron.  Aoxks  D. 

Klengersmlth,  Peter  Kenney,  Maroarbt. 

Klengersmith,  Peter;  or  White  Peter  .Puoslby,  Kdward. 

Knfrkerboclcer,  A  Chat  About  Jones,  R.  M. 

Knowledge,  The  Diflusion  of  Jones,  J.  W. 

Knowierifje.  Sadness  and  JoF  of  Watson,  Prof. 

Koenlg,  Rudolph  Loudon,  Président. 

Kootenay  Group- Drawings  Chamberlain,  A.  F. 
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Koot«nay  "  Medleln«>men."  Cbakbbrlaxn.  A.  F. 

Kr-AK,  thn  Kooteiiay  Riirn  THOMPSON- S ktOK,  E. 

Kruger,  Hofmeyr  ana  the  Bond  Cappon,  James. 

Labrador:   A  Popm,  Author  Of  Gag  non,  PhiiJKas. 

Labrador.  Life  in  Grenfeu:^  W.  T. 

Labour  Organisation  In  Canada  ....  Harpbr,  H.  A. 

Labour  ,Sa  Bright,  Canrida;  Legislation. 

Lajlmoniere  Hee     North- Weat,     First  Canadian 

Woman. 

Lakf'f*.  Hreat,  of  North  America  .  .  ,  .Wii.i.tam3,  C.  H. 

L«amb's  Taha  from  Hhakeêpeare  Fi.athcb,  J.  M.  {Ed.) 

Lampman,  Archibald  ^  Burpbb,  L.  J. 

Lnmpman,  Ari:hll)ald  Marshall,  John. 

Lampman.  Philosophy  ot  Lewis,  John. 

Lampman,  Poetry  of  Clawhon,  W.  H. 

Land  of  the  Lamas  Oxt;et,  J.  M. 

Land,  Robert— U.  £.  Loyalist  Land,  J.  H, 

Land  Tenure  In  Canada  Bnowira.  R.  B. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage,  1775-19Q4.  .  .  .Adam,  G.  M. 

Landscape.  The  (Photography)  Johnstone.  H.  M. 

LanguaRes.  Modern  Abroad  Prabbb,  W.  H. 

Lnnprnn^of;.  Mndrrn.  Teaching  of,  .  .  .Robertsok,  iMi.  8. 

Languages,  Teaching  of   .Dow,  J.  B. 

Latin,  Elementary  Instruction  In.  .  ,  .Pe»»t»  S.  W. 
Latin.  Tearhfnp-.  Alms  and  Methods  In.  Bonis,  H. 

Laurier,  .«ir  Wilfrid  Yeiuh,  Frank. 

l*Valll>>ie  of  Chlgnecto  Biiu«BB,  W.  C 

Law ,   Development  of,  during  Middle 

Ages  Fkkgubon,  J,  D. 

Law,  Martial   .Smith,  Goldwin. 

Iaw  Lepra!    Ifezlms;    Legal  Ben* 

iniscences. 

Lawrence.  Joseph  Wilson  Jack,  D.  R. 

Leaden  Heel  Ckompton,  P. 

Lepral  Maxima  Morse,  Chas. 

Leiral  RemlnLsccru c.  A  WoODv  S» 

Legend  of  the  White  Reindeer  Thompson- P>  ton,  E. 

Legislation  and  Morality  Sjjortt,  Aijam. 

Legislation  in  Canada  for  Shnployees 

about  machinery  Raupvb,  H.  A. 

Legislation  In  Canada  for  Employees  in 

Mines  Harpbb,  H.  A. 

legislation  In  Canada  for  Employees  in 

Shops  Harpku,  H.  a. 

Legislation  in  Canada  for  Employées 

on  Railways  Harpbb,  H.  A. 

Legislation  In  Canada  for  Employees  on 

^h\p9  Harper.  H.  A. 

Legislation  .SVf  University. 

Leibnitz,  Ideal  Philosophy  Chesley,  E,  M. 

Les-  arhot  of  Venrlns,  Marc  Biggar,  h.  P. 

Liberal  Policy  Smith,  Goldwin. 

Liberalism.  Work  of.  In  the  Future.  .  .  Smith.  Goldwin. 

Libraries.  Public  School  Dea<  o.v,  J.  S. 

Libraries,  School  Harris,  P.  D. 

Libraries,  School.  Care  of  Ason. 

Library  Association.  Ontario,  Work  of.  Haudy,  B.  A. 

Literary  Agent,  The  Haultajn,  Arnold. 

Literary  Fomlbllltles.  On  some  Db  Mille,  a.  B. 

Lfternry  Reminiscences  ,  .  .SxRW  AitT.  Gro. 

Literary  Selections  Houston,  Wm. 

Literature  Whiddbn,  H.  P. 

Literature,  Imaginative,  for  the  young.  AftoN. 
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Literature  in  the  Century  Db  Miu.e,  a.  B. 

I^iterature,  Poetical  and  Prose  Sattt.  and  MclNTTBB, 

Little  Shop  at  the  Corner  Kobson,  Alma. 

UUle  Slater  at  Saint's  Lake  Frabek,  W.  A. 

Lives  <if  the  Hunted  Thompson -Sbtow,  SL 

London  (Ontario),  Early  days  of  .  .  .  .Kluot.  Judge. 

I^ndon,  Founding  Of   CAunmuu,  C.  T. 

I>ondon  Pioneers  CAnLiNO,  Sir  John. 

Longfellow  See  Hawthorne. 

Looking  Backward.  ..........  .  Alloway,  Mart  J. 

Lome  Doone,  Author  of  Sawteu*,  li,  W. 

Lorna  Doonc  See  Blackmore. 

T.ost  CaiKO  Tky-Davies  and  WOOLSTOK* 

Louisburg  as  It  is  To-day  Bryan,  Ci^udb. 

lx»ve  and  Company  Vbrnon.C.  W. 

Loyril  ,ind  Patriotic  Society  .sVt'  Jefferson. 

Loyalist,  A  United  Smpire  Barksr.  J.  S. 

liOyalfBts,  United  Empire  Bourinot,  Sm  J.  Q. 

Loyalists,  United  Enii>ire— Gerinaa.  .  .Casbblman,  A.  C. 
Loyalists,  United  Bmplre.  In  1837  .  .  .  .GmrpiN,  Q.  D. 
Loyalists,  United  Bmplre,  Some  Pres- 
byterian Ci.ENDENNAN,  D.  W. 

Loyalists  See  Grant;  Land,  Robbbt. 

Loyalty,  A  Better  Laot,  Miss  A.  C- 

Loynlty   .i^rr  Patriotism. 

T..unibering  and  Mining  Camps  Fitzpatrick,  A. 

Lumberlnsr  in  New  Brunswick  Aixbn.  T.  J. 

Liindy's  Lane  and  Ftony  Creek  Axr.Knpn.v,  M, 

LuuUy's  Lane,  Battle  of  Kktchl'M,  Mus.  Jkssk. 

Mackerel  Phark,  Paired  flns  of  Prtn'CE,  E.  E.,  and  MacKat,  A.  H. 

Magazine.  Xational,  Purpose  of  ...  .  Mow  at,  J.  Gordon. 

Magazines,  Maklnir  one  hundred  ....  Cooper,  J.  A. 

Magtc  Key.  The  Tctcker.  Ei^izabbtH  8. 

Mahommedans  See  Women. 

Maid  of  Many  Moods  SfiBARD,  Vihna. 

Man  and  His  Five  Senses  MacLboi»,  R.  R. 

Mance,  Mile,  and  the  HOtel  Dieu  of 

Villr-  Marie  Piceon,  Mmb. 

Manitoba  CoUese  Thirty  Years  Ago  .  .  Bryce,  Geo. 
Mansfield,  M.  D.  Keats,  H.  A. 

Manual  Training  Gray,  P.  L. 

Manual  Training  Kidnbii,  T.  B, 

Manual  Training.  .  ,  Imakv,  A.  H. 

MuniLi!  Training  Lucas.  Agtin^A. 

Manual  Training  Robbrtson,  J.  W. 

Manual  Training  A»m, 

Manual  Training  Altm. 

Manual  Training,  Educational  slgnin- 

<^  "  "  ^  of  Ellis,  W.  B. 

Manual  Training  in  Ottawa  Lkake,  A.  H. 

Manual  Training  Schools  Robertson,  J.  W. 

Mami  ii  Tiainlng.  Summer  School  of.  .Lvcas,  AQVthÂ. 

Manual  Training.  .  s«$  Kindergarten. 

Manufacturers'    Association,  Annual 

A<l<lress  ELLIS,  P.  W. 

Maps.  Outline  4 non. 

HarahasUd  MaoMbchan,  A. 

March  of  the  Whït^  (îuard  PAfUOBR.  SiR  GlLBBBV. 

March  Township,  Early  Settlers  of.  .  .  .Atikarn.  Mrs.  Thos. 

March  Township,  Settlers  of  aukarn.  Mrs.  Thos. 

Mark  Everard  Maqee  KNOZ. 

Marquette.  Father,  Portrait  of.  .  !  !  !  Boyle,' David.* 
Masterploce  of  Ood,  A  Baird,  Fka.nk. 
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Ma«t-Head  Light  In  the  Storm  Psrmr,  VUmm. 

Mathematics  for  Undergraduates    .  .  .Mi  hhat,  D.  A. 

MatrlculantB,  Average  ages  of  Idinoton,  Johh. 

Matterhorn,  Record  climb  up  the.  .  .  .  Tv^mm,  8. 
Mac<loTialil,  Professor  Charles: 

Dalbousle  of  1S87  Smith.  B. 

Dalhousle's  LAte  Professor  QoRDoir,  D.  H. 

Estimate   ,  .  ,  .Anderson,  A. 

His  First  Day  in  Class   Ali.am,  J.  M. 

Hts  Life  and  Character  MACOtwaoit.  J.  O. 

InMemoriam  Grant,  G.  M. 

In  Memoriam  MacRab,  D. 

In  Memoriam*  CM.  MAcOffacBAit.  A,. 

Our  Old  Professor  FnASEU.  D.  C. 

Prof.  Chas.  Macdonald  .  .•  Fuetchkr,  Mabt  C. 

Prof.  Chas.  Macdonald  Mctriiat,  D.  A. 

Recollections  *  .  .Bell.  F.  H. 

Recollections  Looan,  J.  W, 

Reminiscences  MaoKat,  A.  H. 

The  Toarher  WADDBLL»  J. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John— Speech  on  Con- 
federation ilSOS. 

MacKay,  Dr.  A.  H  De  Mtt.t.e,  A.  B. 

Macljean,  Kaid.  Edwards,  Jas. 

McCaul,  Rev.  John  WsDDb  Wm. 

Mrf-i  le's  Church  of  Svotlaiui  Review. 

McCurdy's   HUUtry^    Prophtcy   and  the 

Monummtt  See  Review. 

McTlwralth,  Mif»R  Jean  MAcMiTRCirT.  HaBJORT. 

McLeod,  Rev.  A.  J  Youno,  A.  H. 

Medea  of  the  Studio  Roosbs,  C  Q. 

Moiirai  8ee  Unlverilty. 

Medicine  in  Nineteenth  Century,  Pi*o- 

Rress  of  OsijBit,  Wic. 

Mprllr>ine,  Prfnrlplr-s  and  Practice  Of  .  .  <^^'LBR,  Wm. 
Memnonites,  Markham  .  .......  .Adams,  W.  H. 

Memories  of  Old  St.  James'.  .....  .N..  J. 

Mengel's  Kanta  Begrundung  «fer  Rdigion .  ^^ee  Review. 

Message  to  Spirit  River  Campbell,  A.  C. 

Meteor  King  CopukNis  X  A. 

Method  Patrick,  J.  N. 

Methodism  and  City  Mission  Work.  .  .Shore,  T.  EI.  E. 

Methodist  Ritual.  Origin  of  Shaw,  W.  L 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  A  service  at  I  hown,  L. 

Midsummer  Night's  True  Tale  Kkmpton,  Judson. 

Militarism.  Old  Testament,  and  Smith,  Gou>wxk. 

Military  Aid  of  the  Civil  Power  Smith,  HenRT. 

Militia  Rolls  of  1866   Giufi  in.  J.  A. 

Mllltia  Bee     (  ontingents;     Law;  Martlsl: 

Soidiorinfr-   South  Africa;  Tratnliir 

Camps,   War  of  lj>12. 
Millenary  of  King  Alfired  the  Great.  .  .  Inch,  J.  R. 

Mlllennry  S'-r  Alfred  the  Great. 

Mind.  The  Wkthkrald,  Ethelwyk. 

Mineral  iiesources  of  Albert  County.  .Alubh,  T.  J. 

Mineral^"  of  Nova  Scotia  Qii«PiN,  B. 

Mines,  Annual  lieport,  Hr  itish  (  "olum- 

I'ia  .4nos. 

Mines,  Department  of.  Nova  Scotia.  .  .Anon. 
Mines,  Tenth  Report  of  Ontario  Bureau.  j4 non. 

Mining  Trip  H.,  O. 

Minister's  Self-Abnegation  Hemmbon,  D. 

Mint,  A  National  Patterson,  N. 

Misquotations  8.,  W.  F.  P. 
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Misquotations  and  Otber  Things  ....  CAMiCRON,  A. 
liflMdoBaiT  Work  (Methodist)  Viu^ard,  Paul. 

Mi  -'^ions  and  the  Social  Problems  .  .  .  Behrt,  J.  P. 
Missions,  Romance  of  St.  Boniface.  .  .Witurow,  W.  H. 
Mfniona.  Twentletb  Centttrjr  and  .  .  .  Sothbrxakin  A. 

Mission!!   .Set  Annals:  DomlnkMU 

Monarchlal  Reaction  Smitu.  Qolowin. 

Money.  Paper,  In  modern  trade  Ward.  Wlf. 

Mongolian  Question  Phillipps-Woixbt,  Cuvb. 

Mong^^Iian.  .  See  Chinese. 

Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Inter-Oeeanic 

('final  Mills.  D. 

Montcalm's  Private  Letters  "  L.oi-S'-.kr." 

Montreal.  176(h-176S  T..  F.  J. 

Montreal   .Sir  Canada's  Commercial  Metropolis; 

Mance. 

Monument.  A.  and  its  Story  How-b,  Jonas. 

Monument  Sites  Griffin,  J.  A. 

Moodle.  Colonel  Robert.  Ward,  Clarence. 

Moose  of  Vermont,  The  last  Jack,  D.  R. 

Moose,  The  Brambljs,  C.  A. 

Mooswa  and  Others  of  the  Boundaries.  Fraser,  W.  A. 

Moral  Princiiiies.  Fundamental  Harpkr.  J.  M. 

Motley's  CromioWl  Set  Review. 

Mother  In  India   Coms.  Mrs.  BvaitASDi.- 

M other  Teal  and  the  Overland  Route  .  Thompson-Sbton,  B, 

Mounds  Generally  Boxlb,  D. 

Mount  Robert's  summit  BAimMORB,  J.  M. 

Mournlnjr  Xation.  The  "  STi't'KNT." 

Municipal  Growth  in  Dalhousle  Kbnny,  F.  Gsrtrusb. 

Municipal  Reform  Skitb,  Qovowm. 

MiTnfrfpal  Taxation  Anon. 

MuHic.  Educational  value  of  Jenkins,  Mrs.  F.  M. 

Music.  Play  Methods  of  Teaofalnff .  .  .  .  Stocks.  Jbak. 

Music   ,See  Sound  and  Spirit. 

Mysterious  Manuscript  Fakreli.,  R,  B. 

,  Xaketah  Shkitiratck,  Sparham, 

"Napoleon,  Birthplace  of  Powell,  Nonnib. 

\apoh  ofi:  Thehoêt  Phase  See  Review. 

Nature  Lessons.  Bulletin  of  Brittain,  Joim. 

Nature  Lessons,  Outlines  of  Brittain,  John. 

Nature  Study  Dbarness,  J. 

Kature  Study  Jambs.  B.  G. 

Nature  Study  Sandercock.  W.  C. 

Nature  Study,  Bducatl6nal  slcnlllcance 

of  Ellis,  W.  S, 

Nature  Study  In  Primary  Orad^.  .  .  .  Graham,  A.  S. 
Xature  Study,  Object  liCBSOns  and  .  .  .Brittain.  J. 

Nature  Study  See  Kindergarten. 

Nawaff  Khan,  the  Gift  of  Allah  Frasbr,  W.  A. 

NejEfTo  Criminality   P      n,  Goldwtn. 

Negro  Problem  Smith,  Goldwin. 

New  Brunswhdc  Boundaries  of.  .  .  .Oahowo,  W.  F. 
New  Brunswick.  Floral  "Rrriblem  for.  .Ganoxo.  W.  F. 
New  Brunswick,  In  the  Wilds  of.  .  .Oulton,  M.  A. 

New  Brunswick  See  Public  SehooL 

New  Bnmswick  University.  Centennial 

of  Macklem,  T.  C.  S. 

New  Brunswick  University,  Pounders 

f^t   r>i\-ox,  Prof. 

New  Brunswick  University,  Genesis  of  iiAYMOND,  W.  O. 

New  Covenant  Ross^  Amma. 

New  Departure  Bbrkard^  Obo. 
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Newfoundland.  Anglo-French  Question 

jn  McGrath,  p.  T. 

Newfoundland  or  France?  Wilson,  H.  W. 

Newfoundland  Question  Willson,  Bbcki^bs. 

Newfoundland  Seal  Hunters  Harvky.  John. 

NowfAnndlrin.1.  Truth  AtMut  Willson.  Becklb». 

Newfoundland  >t«  Railway  Question. 

New  France,  Barly  Trading  Companies 

of  BlGOAR,  H.  P.  , 

New  France  French     Colonization:  Frew* 

Regime;  French  Settlers;  Fronten  o; 
Glorious  Bnterprlse;  La  Valliere, 
Lescarbot:  Hanoe;  IKmtealni. 

New  Honesty  Anon. 

New  Ontario,  In  the  Woods  of  Gordon,  W.  C. 

New  Ontario,  Summer  In  McKbksib,  A.  O. 

New  Ontario,  Sur\'eyinjr  Tour  in.  ■  .  •  Grant,  C.  A. 

New  Partnership.  The  Johmbom.  Oso. 

New  Tear*s  Can  Cakbron,  Aokss  D. 

New  York  City,  Notes  taken  in  Lane.  C.  H. 

Niagara  Falls.  Ancient  Drainage  of  ,  .Cvrris.  P.  W. 

Nineteenth  Century  BtmwASB,  N. 

N^^^■t'■.■ntl^  ('eiitury.  Last  of  GreBN,  H. 

Nineteenth  Century,  Mewage  of  .  •  .  .Aium, 

Nineteenth  Centuiy  See  Century;  Dying  Speeches. 

Niagara  Churches,  ESsrly  records  of  .  .C.w.socmas.  Janet. 

Nicaragua  Canal  JSee  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Night-Hawk,  The  Jonbs.  Aucb. 

NU. .  The  English  Adams. W\  H. 

Nissouri  Hee  Indians. 

Nobte  Lilfe,  A  Massbt.  W.  B.  H. 

Norman's  XupKet  OZXiBT,  J.  M. 

North  American  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association   .Asok. 

North  Overland  with  Franklin  Oxlbt,  J.  M. 

North  Victoria  Village  Sites  Laidlaw,  G.  Ë. 

North- West  Field  Notes  from  O'Bbibn.  J. 

North-West.  First  Canadian  Woman 

in  DuaAST  and  Moricb. 

North>West  8fe  Indian:    Tree   Planting:  Wheat 

Fields. 

North- Western  Canada.  .  .  *  McDouoall.  John. 

Not  Without  Avail  CRAOa  N.  W. 

Notary  of  Grand  Pr.'  McLKon,  A.  J. 

Notes  on  a  recent  examination  Waddell,  John. 

Notes.  Random,  of  a  Reader  SnAimoH.  R.  W. 

Nova  Spotia,  BarOTiets  of  Mackenzie.  Sir  E.  M. 

Nova  Scotia.  Builders  of  BoURiNOT.  Sir  J.  G. 

Nova  Scotia  See  Aeadlans;  Bank;  Minerals. 

Object  Lessons  See  Nature  Study. 

O'Connor— Diaries  and  Memoirs  .  .  .  .O'CONMOB,  D. 

O'erturn  o'  Botany  Bay  Stobo,  E.  J. 

Official  Languages,  Two.  in  Canada  .  .Anos. 

Of  Mirth  Haijltain.  Arnoij>. 

Old  Evant^tl  and  New  Evanfçellsm.  .  .Eaton,  C.  A. 
Old  Ëvangel  and  New  Evangelism.  .  .Trotter.  T. 

Old  Testament  Interpretatl<m  Jordan,  Prop. 

Omar  Khayyam  See  Review.  (FltsgerSld). 

Ontario,  Exploring  in  .  .  Brtan,  C^udb, 

Ontario  Oame  Anon. 

Ontario  Game  Laws   ,  .  .  ,Anon. 

Ontario,  Old.  Opening  up  Macouk,  Jobk. 
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Ontario   •  Archa;ologicai;  Bass;  Hig<h  School 

System;  PubUc  School  System; 
Public  Worka;  Records. 

optimistic,  Pessiroistic— which?  .  .  .  .Young,  K.  T. 

Optional  and  Partial  Courses  Anon. 

uinl  Expression  of  Children  W.  A. 

Oratory  Xkely,  D.  J. 

Orbillus.  Fables  of  *  .  .Anm. 

Oriental  S'r>-  University. 

Ossuury  in  Clinton  Township  Boylk,  David. 

Ottawa— City  of  Logs  and  Laws  .  .  -  .Oxley,  J.  M. 

Ottawa,  Early  Days  of  Read,  Eva. 

t)tta\va — Fifty  Years  Ago  Jamieson,  M. 

Ottawa— The  Capital  Oxlet.  J.  M. 

Ottawa  4>c€  Bytown;  Rideau  Canal. 

Outcasts,  The  Frabbr,  W.  A. 

Outlook  for  Society  in  1901  Shortt,  Adam. 

Owen,  David,  of  Campobello.  N.B.  .  .Wblub,  Kaxb  Q. 

Pabiiieau.  Ori^'in  of  Flace-name  .  .  .  .Ganonq,  W.  F. 

l  air  of  Lunatics  Bryan,  Clauds. 

Pan-Atnerlcan.  Failure  of  Coopbr,  J.  A. 

Pat:  ^)ra:    A  Xovd  Salz:  > -h ki DKit.  Mrs.  A. 

Parent's  responsibility  to  the  State.  .  .Burbidqs,  Judos. 
Parkraan.  Life  of  fifee  ReTlew. 

i'arliament   Stc  Independence;  SeSSlon;  Speaker. 

Party  Goveriunent  Richardson,  R.  Li. 

Party  Government  Anm. 

Patrick's  (Saint)  Day,  First  Observance 

in  Canada  Stn^TK,  B. 

Patrick's   (Saint)   Failure,   One  and 

Pinrrtllar  Mbbhan,  J.  A. 

Patiiotic  Sons.  A  Nbwbll.  J.  R. 

Patriotism  In  the  Schools  Lewis.  Johk. 

Patriotism  See  American;  Loyalty. 

Paul's  Gospel  MACNAroHTON,  John. 

Paul's  (Saint)  Teaching"  Laird.  R. 

Peace.  Festival  of  Smttît,  J  V. 

I'eaoe,  Paths  of  Bakuy,  Lii-t  E.  F. 

Pence,  Victory  of  Sbi)Oi-:\vick,  W.  H. 

Peculiar  People.  A  Wilson,  RobT. 

P^-ep  at  the  Other  Half  P..  C.  B. 

Pennsylvania's  First  Ezplorer^Brulé  .Sulte,  B. 

Peril  on  the  Sea  Oxley.  J,  M, 

Perry,  Commtesloner  Trant,  Wm. 

Perth-o^-th -  -Tay  f^MiTit.  JosEniiNB. 

Pheasants  in  Vancouver  Island  Baykibld,  H.  A. 

Phlllipe.  Stephen  Jonbs,  O.  M. 

Philology  in  .\fo(lern  Edut  .itiori  HlQHBST,  M.  B. 

Philosophical    speculations.  Practical 

Results  of  MBRSVRBAtT,  C.  J. 

Philos* >pii y  and  Classics  in  iflnlsterial 

Education  Milligan.  G.  M. 

Philosophy.  Outlook  in  Watson.  Jork. 

Philosophy  /?cc  T^elbnltz. 

Physiological  Phenomena  MaoMurchy,  Hblbn. 

Photographic  Reminiscences  Abbott,  a.  H. 

Pbotograpliy  five     Camera;     Follow  Directions: 

Landscape. 

Physical  Training  8fe  University. 

P!ne  T.ake  M\nwooD,  Milltv. 

Pioiitfer  Life  In  Baatem  Townships.  .  .Taylor,  E.  M. 

Place- Name  Oddities  Johnsok,  Gso. 

Place>Name  Bee  Pabinsau. 
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h. 

Plan  of  r'arnpai^n  LiUHTUALL,  W.  D. 

Pl.iy.  rs.  Some  Prominent  Hajub,  KATHAiura. 

Plea  for  a  Negrlected  T>  i*v  ROBB,  S.  P. 

Pleonasm  in  the  Prayer  Book  Low,  O,  J. 

Pleonasm  in  the  Prajrer  Book  Pwn»T,  H.  J.  H. 

Poetry.  Art  of  Bnowx,  J.  H, 

î^*^^*''^  *>cc  Anthology;  Abnou». 

Pocfs  Sister.  A  B.,  J.  B. 

Poison  Lore  lano,  W.  n. 

Polar  Expedition  nee  Canadian. 

Political  Institutions  of  Canada  Bovbikot.  Sir  J.  G. 

Political  Situation  In  England  Smith.  Goldwin. 

 Bbown,  J.  H. 

 Imperial;  Independenoe;  Mbertl; 

Liberalism;  Parliament:  Partv 
Government;    Popular  Govemawat. 

^  ,     ^  Representotlon;    Seaston.-  Spetter. 

Popular  Government.  Problem  of.  ,  .  ,  Craick.  W.  A. 

Port  Hope:  Historical  Sketches  LbSueub.  W  D 

Porter  of  Bagdad  MacMbchaw,  a1 

Postage  on  Period i.  a  Bkrnard.  Hro. 

Post  Office  Reform  in  Victorian  Era  .  .Flbminq,  Sir  S. 

Post  Omce.  Romnn.  P  ,,f  the  Sbtuovr«  J.  C. 

Pounds,  John— Shoemaker  and  Phllan- 

throptet.  McCoRMAC.  Q.  J. 

Pra<      .1  .'=;peller.  Defects  of  Tok.  J.  B. 

Ireaching  and  Pastoral  Work  Dewart.  E.  H. 

Preferential  Trade  MacFabi^nb,  Thos. 

PrespntnH^t.      r.    \ AborlginaJ;  Skull*. 
President.  Our  First  (Wentworth  Hist 

S^-S,^  .^'L'iïf  l^^^^^^^  Smith.  Goldwin. 

Primary  Lessons  P^TTER<^ov  Mm  a  S 

Prince  Bdward  County.  Settlement  oi  !  HorsBr^îf"*'  ^  ^ 

Prince  Edunrd  Island   »«,  SnilJll^^ 

Prince  of  Good  Fellows  .  .  .  .  '  n  ^nf^^ 

Prtntlng-  Press  In  China  *  '   hart  V  c 

Prison  Problem.  Aur  *    Lavm^  A  W 

^-^.f^'^tary.  The  !  !  [J:^:;^^^^^?- 

g^''feo,ck„ada:::::::S^^ 
PBychoioV;  ;f'(^iMhood:  :  :  :  :  — ?RAcrî?""* 

Pnhlir  MoPtin^TH  a  Necessity  .  ,  ,  [  \  isHATTOW* Barbara. 
Public  School  Education  in  New  Brins  Babbaha. 

PiiMi^       'i't,*  ■  *,  Brittain,  John. 

^^u.  ^u'*'']  RejTuîatlons.  Changea  In.BOTO.  8.  J.  A. 
Pubi  c  ^hool  .System  of  Ontario  .  .  .  .Millar.  John. 
Pub  c  Sehoo  Text-Rook.  black.  N.  F. 

PnMic  ^rhnn]  Tr^xts   MOOBB.  W  F 

Siwii  ^y^"^'  ^'"^^'^  Ton,  hin^r  fn.  .  IlintoK,  Wit.  * 
Public  Works  and  Utilities  of  Ontario 

pyramids,  Walls  and  Temples,  Secrets 

 Maodonaus.  D. 

QuaMchan  and  the  Cultus  Trader.  .  .  .Saxds.  Harold. 

Quebec.  Annals  of  LbMoinb.  SfB  J.  M. 

Quebec,  Archbishop  of  Stewart  Geo 

Quebec,  Attractions  of  Nicholson.  Byron. 

Queen,  Address  on  Death  of  PBTBR«oir.  W 
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Queen  as  ft  Ooratltutlcmal  Sovereign.  .Walton.  F.  P. 

Que«n,  Death  of  Clakk.  Wm. 

Queen,  In  Memory  of  Daviks,  N.  F. 

Queoi.  Prime  Mliilatm  of  Colquhoun,  a.  H.  W. 

Queen.  The  Burwash,  N. 

Queen,  The  Moobjb.  Samusu 

Queen  Victoria  Anon. 

Queen  Victoria.  A  Contrast  tm  SOTBMM,  J. 

Queen  Victoria,  SlemenU  of  her  great- 

 Carman,  Dr.  A. 

Queen  Victoria  and  the  VtotOrJan  Age  .  Parkin,  O.  R. 

Queen  Victoria  the  Good  M.,  H. 

Queen  Victoria  the  Oood  M.,  M. 

Queen  Victoria.  Training  of  her  family.  Hughes,  J.  L. 

Queen's  Name,  In  the  Hbuxiwbll,  M.  M. 

Queen's  (CoUege)  to  His  Majeoty.  .  .  ..Anon. 
Q  u     T    s  University— A  Hlatorlcal 

Sketch  Saunders,  Lois. 

Questions  for  the  Twentieth  Century  -LeSueur,  w.  d. 

Railway  Policy  of  Canada  McLean,  S.  J. 

Railway  Question  in  Newfoundland  .   McGrath,  p.  t. 

Rand's  Song  Wavt».  Sec  Review. 

Rapid  Communication,  Development  of.£A8TMAN,  H.  M. 

Reading.  On  Anm. 

ReafToresting  Older  Ontario  Conant,  Thos. 

Recollections  of  a  Georgia  Loyalist.  .  .Johnston,  B.  I«, 

Beeoitectlons  of  By-Gone  Days  Douglas,  J. 

Hecoiif  f  tions  of  Mary  Warren  Brecken- 

^   Leprot,  C.  F, 

Records,  Early,  of  Ontario  '  'Anon 

Relntinr<»  between  States  OakÊuct.  H.  D. 

Relic  of  Saint  Lucia  Griffin,  J.  A. 

Religion.  Decay  of— Ooldwtn  SmIttL  on.LESrsuR,  W.  D. 
RellRion.  OeriMsia  and  Outlook  of.  .  .  .Smith,  Goi.dwin. 

Religious  DrUt  Withrow.  W.  H. 

Religious  Progress  In  XIX  Century  .  .Withrow,  w.  Ii. 
Remun- i  .'itlon  for  Country  School  In- 
spectors Johnston,  W.\i. 

Renlrew  In  the  BSarly  Days  MAcDot-oM  i..  mhs.  J.  L. 

Repr,.*;..nt.i(if)n  and  Taxation  MacFahi.axk,  thos. 

Retrospect.  A  Bailet,  L.  W. 

Reveries  of  an  Angler  Beaton,  W.  W. 

HctifKê  ; 

Bourinot's  Canada  under  British  R«te  .Anon, 
Bourinot's    CtmitUuiUmai   Hi$$orp  of 

Canada  Anon. 

Caine^s  Eternal  CUv  Cooper,  J.  A. 

Cappon's  Hritain'x  Tifh  in  South  •'l/'"irf/.  Mitrray,  J.  C. 
Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero-Wonhip.  .  .Falconer,  R.  a. 

Chesners  fja  Balte  Carstairs,  J.  S. 

CfKlm.Hn's  r.  ri»>iith,n  to  Qurhrr  CruXKSBANK,  B. 

Crozler's  Civilization  and  Progret*  .  ,  .Anon. 
Cro«ler*s  tnMIecînal  Dwdopment.  .  .  .LeSueitr,  W.  D. 
Crnzier's  TnteUaiual  Development,  .  .  .Anon. 
Cumberland's  tnMm  Jack  .  .....  .Carstairs,  J.  S. 

Denison's  Stddinriof  in  Canada  Withrow.  W.  H. 

Durs  Otfî  T'xtftuuni  Thfologp  JOBOAN.  Prof.  W.  O. 

Faniham's  Life  of  Parkman  Burpee,  L.  J. 

Pitsgerald*8  Rnhaiifat  of  Owtar  EhayyamM xcGRKOOTt,  R.  M. 

Oeorge's  Lifr  of  rirnni  Gisergs  CAMPBBtX»  A.  C. 

Gibbon's  Ro»Mn  Empire  .......  .Mot^<«e,  Ckas. 

Ooormont's  La  Catlwa  dti  ïikê.  .  .  .Anon. 
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Ctourmont'fi  Enthitiqw  dti  fn  Langue 

Française  Anon. 

Graham's  hngli$h  Political  FhHoaophg  .Morse.  Chas. 

Green's  Wittiam  Pitt  CASurtAma,  J.  S. 

Halsey's  (H<l  Sew  York  Frtmiier  ,  .  .  .CRriKSHAXic.  E. 

Hannay's  War  of  Itild  Cruikshank.  E. 

Hopkln's  Progress  of  Canada  Carbtairs,  J.  & 

Housman's  Lnglithicoman'»  Lmoe  Lettem.J. 

Huxley's  Life  of  Ututleg  Burpeb,  L.  J. 

McCrle's  Cfturvft  of  SeaUand  Morrat,  J.  C. 

Mcrurdy's  Hiêtorg,  Propheeg  and  thr 

Monument»  McFadyen,  J.  B. 

Men^rs  KantB  Begrundmtg  éer  JBdHTHMTRACT.  F. 

Morloy's  I/\fi  <if  Croffiwell  BT-rrKE,  L.  J. 

Rand's  Hong  Waves  Hardy.  E.  A. 

Roosvelt's  War  with  V.  8.,  1812-1816  .Cruikshank.  B. 
Rosebery's  \apolcon:  The  Lant  Phase,  .r.mrv.r..  L.  J. 
liosebery's  SapolcQu:  The  La»t  Phase.  .Smith.  GoLD^^IN. 
Rosebery's  Xapoieon:  The  Last  Phase.  .Withrow,  W.  H. 
Ro.Mt's  W'>rl(l  lint!  thr  Indirhlnal .  .  .  .Jordan,  W.  G. 
Saintsbury's  Hiatory  of  Criticism.  .  .  .Anon. 
Salinond's  Doetrme  of  Inmortaliig.  ,  .Uvrrat.  J.  C. 
Schwa iv.'s  Payrholuijif'  des  WiUen$.  .  .  .TltACT*  F. 

Stephens'  CiMtariaHs.'  WaTSOM,  John. 

Thomson's  A  Dag's  Song  Scott,  D.  C. 

Tov>  nsh-Md's  f.ife  of  Townshend  .  .  .  .Cahstaths.  J.  8^ 
Ward's  Eleanor  Morse,  Chas. 

R('\  nlTitlnn.  'Rumblings  Of  Petitt,  MÂm>fl. 

lieynolds.  Sir  Joshua  G.,  £L  «  n 

Rhine.  The  Storied  Oubrbsr.  H.  A.,  and  "Withrow.  w.  h. 

Richmond  Bay.  Recollections  of  .  .  .  .COMPTON,  H. 
Rideau  Canal  and  the  Founder  of  By- 
town  Frirl.*  Mrs.  H.  X 

Right  of  Way  PARTcnn.  Sir  G. 

Rise  in  Prices  Bernard.  Geo. 

Robie.  Honourable  Judxe  Lonqworth,  I. 

Roderick  Campbell  MrTLWRArTB,  J.  N. 

Rodney  and  Frances  Eaton.  O.  M. 

Roman  Ruins  (In  Bngland)  Cabsar,  L. 

Romance  nf  the  "  Killing:  Time.".  .  .  .lr!\%  TN.  A.  T. 

Roosevelt  and  Canada  Colquhoun,  A.  H.  W. 

Roosevelt's  War  wUh  JJ,8,  Ret  Review. 

I!nsr'!i'-Ty'p  \ n fxJi  fiv  Sec  Reviews. 

Rosseau  Lake.  Notes  from  Hamu^ton,  J.  C. 

Rostand.  Bdmond  Wiixson.  Miss  A. 

Rowing  Season  of  1901  Barker,  R.  K. 

Royal  .Society.  The  Work  of  CLJiRK,  Wm. 

Royal  Train,  The  Patterson,  N. 

Roynl  Visit,  Aftermath  of  Patterson,  N. 

Royal  Visit,  The  Grant,  W.  L. 

Roynl  Visit.  The  WrIOHT.  R. 

Royal  Visit,  Significance  of  Colqîmîot  v    A.  H.  W. 

Royal  Visit  See  York,  i>uke  of. 

Royce's  World  and  the  IndMdaot  .  .  .  .See  Review. 

Riihnipat  of  Omar  Khayyam  s'-.  Review.  (Fitsgerald). 

Rugby  in  Ontario  Clarke.  C.  K. 

Ruirby  *.*..  .See  TOM  Bkown'r  SCHOOL. 

Rural  i^chnols  in  Canada  RonKRTfoN.  J.  W. 

Russia,  Asiatic  Whyte.  Wm. 

Sabattis  Christmas  Dinner   .McAleer,  Geo. 

Sabbath.  Keeping  the  Smith,  Goldwin. 

Sailor  and  Satnt  Anownr,  J.  Q. 
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Saintsbury  s  Uistory  of  Critic\»in  .  .  .  .See  Review. 

Salisbury's  Imperialism  MacFarl^nb,  T. 

Salmond'a  Doctrine  of  ImmortaUiff,  .  .  .8«9  Review. 

Salt  Lake  City  Withrow,  W.  H. 

Sardine  Industry  Benslky,  B.  A. 

Savings  :^nk,  Romance  of  the  Sbymour,  J.  C. 

Scaddlng,  Late  Reverend  Henry.  .  .  .A%o», 

Fchular  or  something  more  ttÂXDtékW,  T. 

School  aa   preparation   for  Practical 

Life  Smith.  E. 

School,  Attention  in  Bridges,  H.  S. 

School  Hygiene  JdAcMuBCUY,  Hslen. 

School  In  Norfolk.  The  First  .  *  .  .  ,  .Wauh,  F.  Xj. 
Srhool  in  Talbot  District  The  First  .  .Evan.s,  F. 

School  Inspector,  Duties  o£  Parker,  John. 

S<dioo!  Problem   .Arnstt,  J.  H. 

School  System  (Prince  Bdwurd  Mand).WAnpuRTON,  A.  B. 

Schools,  German  .Riddbli.,  J.  H. 

Schools.  Patriotism  In  MtmiiAT,  Mrs.  3.  C. 

Schools.  Sexless  Silcox,  S, 

School  S€«  Bible;  Christian;  College;  Draw- 
ing; ESconomics;  Education;  Ele- 
mentary Schools;  English  Compo- 
sition; High  School:  Kindergarten. 
Liibrariee;  Uterary  Sci<>(  tions; 
Literature:  Manual  Tmlning:  Nature 
Study;  Optional  Courses;  Patriotism; 
Public  Schools;  Rural  Schools; 
Student;  Teacher;  Technical  Schools; 
Training-  ficbools;  University; 
Voluntary  a<diooli. 

Schopenhauer.    Introduction    to  His 

Writings  '.  HiTMK.  J.  a. 

Schwars's  Ptjftàohgi»  det  WtUms  .  .  .    iS'"  t:>  \  i<  v. 

Science,  Dupuis,  Paor. 

Science  Building,  New  (Toronto  Unl- 

v.rsity)  Coleman,  Prof.  . 

"Scotsman."  Camkrom,  A. 

Scott's  Lap  of  th«  La$t  Jfts«tr«l  Ai.bxandhb,  W.  J. 

s<  ott'8  Iaii/  (.f  the  Loêt  MÎÊMrél  Rgynai^,  A.  H.  (Bi,} 

Scott's  Women   .M..  B. 

Sea  Urchin,  Food  of  Scott,  F.  H. 

Secord.  Laura.  The  Story  of  Cunitn,  MBS. 

Selections  in  Poetical  and  Prose  Liter- 
ature  Savl,  J.  C. 

SArvos  Family,  Memorials  of  Kirpy.  Wm. 

Session  of  1Î01  (Canadian  Parliament). Ruth ven,  E. 

Shakespeare,  Development  In  Plays  of. Martin,  C.  B. 

Shakespeare  or  Bacon?  The  BI-LIteral 

Cipher  Steele,  W,  M. 

Shakespeare,  The  Real  S.,  W.  F.  P. 

Shakespeare  See  Cnj-nir  Fioment. 

Shelley  and  Keats  as  Nature  Poets  .  .Edoah  T'klham. 

>^ hipping  upon  the  Great  Lakes  .  .  .  .Bux.  i.  K. 

■  Shirley"  and  Yorkshire  in  1812.  .  .  .Low,  G.  J. 

Shore  and  Camp  Fire  I..  E.  W. 

Single  or  Double  Entry  (Book«l(eeplng)JoHN8TON,  G.  tt. 

Single  Tax.  Progress  of  Campbel.1»,  A.  C. 

8k.qomlc  of  British  Columbia,  The.  .  .Hill-Tout,  C. 

Skulls  taken  from  Prehistoric  Mounds. Bi.i  E.  A. 

Sky-Pilot's  Parish,  Scenes  from  .  .  .  .Bbnoouoh.  J.  W. 

Smith.  Gk»ldwln.  at  the  Orange  Oxx,bt.  J.  M. 

Smith's  Knoll,  Historic  Value  Of.  .  .  .Mills,  G.  H. 

Smugglers,  A  Night  with  Morrison,  F.  A.  . 
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Snakes'  BunUUM  Frabbr.  W.  A. 

Social  Problem.  Tlie  ♦  .  •  .Menoe,  G.  J. 

Social  Probtem  <S'e«  Cburch;  MlBsion& 

Social  Reform  See  ProhlblUon. 

Socrates,  his  Person  and  Work  Dyde,  Prof.  S.  W. 

Soldiering  in  Canada  Dsnioon,  O.  T. 

Sophodea  Robinsok.  P.  J. 

Sound  and  Spirit  JBFniBB.  T,  C 

•South  Africa  and  Canadian  Manufac- 

tares  CmuiiNos.  J. 

South  Africa.  Sketches  from  Ross,  A.  E. 

Soutti  Africa,  With  the  Guns  in  .  .  .  .MoKiuaoN,  E.  W.  B. 

South  Africa  See  Britain's  Tltte;    Canadian  On- 

tingents;  War. 

Sower  of  Wheat,  A  Bindloss.  H. 

Spaniah  Documente  relating  to  Canary 

Islands  Cawppkî  L,  J, 

Speaker  and  House  of  Commons.  .  .  -Bain,  Thos. 

Speech  of  Rev.  Major  Smith  Aaoa. 

Spelllni^  Reform  Lrow,  G.  J. 

Spelling  Reform  Anon. 

Split  Inllnliive.  The  Anen. 

Spooks— An  Incident  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury C'AiUS,  A.  w. 

Sprachkenntnlaae  Al  Htttel  Zur  Oeli- 

tesblldung^  Ml'ei.ler,  P.  W. 

Spring,  The,  thait  did  not  toil  Cox,  W.  S. 

Spurgeon.  C.  H  Adams,  H.  F. 

Stability  and  Progress  Porter.  T.  W. 

Staëi-Holsteln,  Madame  de  Norton.  J.  M. 

Statiatical  Tear-Book  Johnson.  Geo. 

Steel  Bridge  and  Structural  Works.  .  . Brydonb- Jack,  B. 

Steel-Making  In  Cape  Breton  McGrath,  P.  T.  • 

Steel  America. 

Stephen's  UtUiiarians  See  Review. 

Stevenson,  Robert  I>ouls  Seeton,  Miss  E3. 

Stevenson.  Robert  Louis,  The  Art  of*  .Macnauohton.  Johm. 

Stoney  r'r-  >  i<  (War  of  1812)  See  Lundy's  Lane. 

Story  o£  im  Farrant.  H. 

Straehan,  Blahop,  Reminiscences  of  .  .Cartwrioht,  C. 
Ptrnthcona  and  Mount  Royal,  Lord.  .  .Withrow,  W.  H. 

Strength  •  -  «Browne,  A.  F. 

Strenuous  Life,  The  Champion,  J.  B, 

Student  Life.  Incidents  of  Anon. 

Students  and  the  New  Century  Foster,  Geo.  BL 

StudlOT  for  Little  Folka  P.\ttkrs..n,  Mrs.  S.  B. 

Sudermnnn.  Hermann  JOKB&,  Miss  L.  tt. 

Suggestion.  Fundamental  Problema  of.KntscHMAN.  A. 

Summers  are  Long,  Where  Mowat,  J.  G. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Chaxlra  Wood,  Joakka  E. 

Teacher,  What  he  Can  do  for  the 

Farmer  MarshaUj»  G.  R. 

Teaeh'^re*  Examilnations,  Notée  on.  .  .Hat,  Q.  U. 
Teachers,  Profewlonal  Training  of.  .  .McIntosh,  a. 

Teachers,  To  SMITH,  GoU)WlN. 

Teachers,  Training,  in  Ontario  MacCabb,  J.  A. 

Teachers  See  n  n.Inlon;  BducatlOU;  flchoola 

Technical  School*  Cross,  L  B. 

Temagaml  Lake  Reserve  Awm. 

Tennyson's  Mlnltters  Hollino.  T.  E 

Tennyson  See  Idyllt  of  the  King, 

Territorial  Tmat,  Our  Hartwsll»  O.  IL 

TertulUan  8«e  Anti-Rationallam. 
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Text-Book  Problem  MacMurcht,  A. 

Text-Book  Question  Youno,  A.  H. 

Thayendanegea,  Relic  of  Ulisk-Holdbn,  Um.  M.  B. 

Theological  Faculties,  Mission  of.  .  .  .Lano,  A.  E.  ^ 

Theology.  Nineteenth  Century  Bur  wash,  N. 

Theology.  Old  Testament  Jordan,  Prof. 

Theology,  PrincipleB  of  Pauline  Thomas,  Erkhbt. 

Theology,  Testament:  Gould  Cross.  G.  W. 

Thomson's  A  Dap' a  >S'ofi<7  See  Review. 

Thornton,  Matthew,  Surnature  of  .  .  .Vroom,  Jamss. 

TIberlua:   A  Ctaaract«r  Sketch  Bunnbtt,  C.  V. 

Tientsin.  Sleg»  of  Ha.nd,  T.  W. 

'Tilda  Jane  Saunders,  Marsuai^ 

Time.  The  Question  of  BRiTTAm,  John. 

Tom  Brown's  School  MAcMmcnv,  MaRjort. 

Toronto  Uuqhbs,  J.  1^ 

Toronto  Unlvenrity  See  Hitxlbt  and  TrNoau.;  Science 

BuUdinir- 

Torrlnffton,  F.  EL  QoorRST,  H.  H* 

Totemtem  In  the  Old  Testament  .  .  .  .Murison,  R.  6. 

Totemisrn.  Origin  of,  British  Cc^timbla. Hill-Tout,  C. 

Touring  a  Continent  Pattkrson,  N. 

Townshend's  Life  of  Tomulmd  See  Review. 

Trade  War  between  Great  Britain  and 

America  B»»  0> 

Trades  Unions   ,  .See  Economics. 

Traditions  of  Early  Acadians.  .  ,     ,  .Bamurick,  J. 

Training  a  Pupil  to  Compare  Waddsu^  John. 

Training  Camps,  Practical  observations 

on  Hunter,  A.  T. 

Training  Schools,  Course  of  Studies  in.DBARNSss,  J. 

Translation  See  Bilchter. 

Trapper's  Camp.  How  to  build  Ristkr.v.  F.  H. 

Tree  Planting  in  the  North- West  .  .  .Mitchbix»  A, 

Trees  and  Forests  V. 

Trees  and  Shrubs.  Native  Muldrew,  W.  H. 

Trees,  Destruction  of  Hamilton,  D.  W. 

Trees,  Shade,  Planting  of  Macoun.  W.  T. 

Trees  Sec  Forestry. 

Trinity  University  Year-Book  Mackbnzib.  M.  A.  {Ed.) 

Trtp  down  the  Bay  Tract,  W.  li. 

Trout.  Hatching  and  Planting  of.  .  .  .Prince.  E.  E. 

Tyndall  at  Toronto  University  Macallum.  A.  B. 

Twain,  Ifark.  as  the  American  Con- 
science Cappos,  James. 

Twentieth  Century,  The  Question  for  .Campbell,  A.  C. 

Twentieth  Century  See  Century. 

Unanswered  Letter.  The  Bhownikg»  ARTHVR. 

United  States  relations  with  Canada  .Anon. 

United  States  gee  Canada. 

Universities.  Commerlcial  Education  atWicKETT.  S.  M. 

Universities,  Object  of  Smith,  Goldwin. 

University  Act,  1901  Patbrbon.  J.  A. 

University  and  State  Aid  Loi-nox,  Pkicsidknt  J. 

University  and  State  Aid  Meredith,  Sir  R. 

University  and  the  Schools  Watson.  Prop.  John. 

University  Rill.  The  Bî-rwash,  Chancellor. 

University  Building,  Story  of  a  Cumberland,  B. 

University  Confederation  SmiTR,  GoLdwin. 

University  Consolidation  MirRRAx,  W.  C. 

University  (of  Toronto),  Early  days  of.BoTS,  W.  F.  A. 

University  Education  for  the  Clergy.  .Clark,  Prop.  Wm. 

University  Endowments.  ........  Hodoins.  Thos. 

University  Extension  Hodoins,  J.  O. 

SecILfim.  Si. 
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Unlvenilty  Grants,  LieclilaUon  and  .  .Touko,  Prof.  A.  H. 

University  MoiioiM)ly  Shortt,  Prof.  ADAM. 

University,  Oriental  Clark.  W.  M. 

University,  Physic*]  Training  at.  .  .  .Crawford,  H.  J. 
University,  preparation  for  Ijftgal  Pro- 
fession  .L.KFROT,  FBOF. 

University  Question.  Sympoaltmi  on.  *Anm. 

University  Question.  The  Dydi:,  Vnov.  S.  W. 

University  Question,  The  .  Grant.  Principai^  G.  M. 

University  Question.  The  O. 

University  Qut'?tion.  The  T^ornoif,  PitBSIDBIIT  J. 

University  Question,  The  Anon. 

University  Reform.  .  .  ,  \  Graduate 

University  ?ocIal  Life,  Val««  <rf  .  .  .  .Wam.ack,  CiiantblU»  O.  C.  8. 

University  Starvation  Fairclough,  H.  R, 

University.  Training  for  Medical  Pro- 
fession  Hunt.  T.kwib. 

University.  The  King  and  the  Coopgr.  J.  A. 

Univorslty,  Tbe  Needs  of  MacLbnnan.  8.  7. 

Univenlty   Bee  American;  'Kntranee  Requirements; 

l^ew  Brunswick:  Toronto;  Victorl». 

Unposted  Ijetter,  An  McTavish,  N. 

Upper  Canada  rollejîo.  Roll  of  Pupils  .  Anon. 

Upper  Canada.  £arly  Immigration  iutoNoRTHWOou.  M.  A. 

Upper  Canada,  First  Farilament  of.  .  .  Kbbb,  EIdith. 

Upper  Canada,  Founding  of  Watson-.  Ella. 

Utopia  .•«.•«•...  Britain. 

Valentine's  Uay»  Saint  Devlin,  H.  8. 

Victoria  Su  Queen. 

Victoria  University,  Reminiscences  of.DoxssB.  B.  R. 

victors,  The  •  Bakr,  Robt. 

Vildng's  Vision,  The  Pla.nt,  V.  L. 

Virgil,  The  Study  of  Stodoart.  R. 

Vlttorla  In   Wilson,  Elizabsth. 

Voluntary  Schools  Burritt.  J.  H. 

Te|NV0Mrt,  The  Migration  of,  in  1828  .  .Obbornb.  A.  C. 

Wales,  Prince  of.  Visit  to  Canada  .  .  .  Lancefielu,  R.  T. 
Wampum  records  of  the  Ottawas  .  .  .Huntbr,  A.  F. 

Wanted— An  humble  Man  M. 

War  of  the  Future,  The  MAoMi  ncH v.  A. 

War,  Sick  and  Wounded  in  Mattuess.  W. 

War  Sketches  Mi  Ktnnon,  H.  V. 

War,  The,  and  its  opyououts  Smith,  Goldwin. 

War  St  South  Africa^  Woridng  Mea. 

War  of  isi?.  An  Incident  of  Smith,  W.  H. 

War  of  1M2.  Canadian  Regiments  in.  .Cruiksuank,  E. 

War  of  1812,  Effect  of  on  Canada.  .  .  .McConnbll.  Mrs.  R.  O. 

War  of  1812.  History  of  Hannat.  Jambs. 

War  of  1812  See     Chrysler's     Farm;  Historicsl 

Notes;    liundy**    Lane;  Rmmi 

Secord. 

Ward     Mrs.,  Eleanor  Nrf  Review. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  Life  Story  of.WiTHBOWp  W.  H. 
Waterways     and     Water-power  of 

Canada  Anm. 

Wayside  Inn  at  Sudbury  Osborne,  W.  F. 

Wealth  and  its  Uses.  Seymour,  J.  C. 

Wellington  Smith,  Goldwik. 

Wesley.  Charles  Setmour,  J.  C. 

Wesley,  John,  Churchmansbip  of.  .  .  .Harrison,  W. 

Wesley  Portraits.  The  New  Withrow,  W.  H. 

West.  The.  ns  a  field  of  labour  for 

Eastern  men  Tiohb.  W.  B. 
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Western  Canada»  Women's  Work  in.  .Lewthwait,  E. 

Western  Watch-flres.  By  Peititt.  liAura. 

Wc-stniinster,  A  Visit  to  Camman,  A.  R. 

Wetmore  Family»  The  Jack*  D.  R. 

Wheat  Crop,  Evolution  of  Bindums.  Harold. 

Whc-atfields  of  Canjullan  North-West  .MACOt'N,  John. 

Where  tlie  Sugar  Maple  Qrows  Tkskst,  A.  M. 

Where  west  ts  east  and  east  Is  west  .  .  Cambron,  Aombb  D. 

White  Flag,  The  Dickson,  Jamss. 

White  House.  The  LAdy  of  Witurow,  W.  H. 

White  Han's  Burden  Welch,  O.  R. 

White's  yoiiiral  JIlHiorii  of  .^rlhome  .  .  .Allen,  Graxt  ^ 

WhlUnao,  Walt»  Poet  and  Seer  Brown,  J.  H. 

Whltmore  family  of  Niagara  Kxrbt,  Wm. 

Who's  Hatch''  OxLHiT,  J.  M. 

Why  Not  Sweetheart?  Hsnsuaw,  Julla  W. 

Wild  Animal  Play  THOVPtON'SBTON,  Brnbst. 

^A'  !  !  Animals,  Pictures  of  TiioiCPeOM'SBTOM,  Ernbst. 

Wild  Geese.  Shooting,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick SiLVBS,  A.  P. 

Wild  Heart  of  Man,  The  Lkwis,  John. 

WUd  Motherhood  Robkktb,  C.  G.  D. 

WUUe  Winkle  Shaw.  C.  L. 

Wilson,    Sir  Danidi»  A  Mographfcai 

akelch  Lanoton.  H.  H. 

Winchester  and  the  Millenary  BtrRWASH.  E.  M. 

Win?Iow  Pnperp.  Thp  RaVMOND,  "U".  O. 

Winter's  Walk  in  Canada  Haultain,  Aknold. 

Witnesses.  Rlghts  of  Rbid.  R.  A. 

Wolfe -Did  ho  take  Quebec?  Coi-  .-rnAT  N.  A.  H«  W. 

Wolves  on  the  range  Innks.  John. 

Woman  In  the  Snow.  The  Strinobr,  A.  J. 

T\'nn:an.  Of  siioh  is  th^  n:ituro  of,  .  .  .Graham,  Kmc. 
Woman's  Life  for  Kashmir,  A  .  T.  .  .Withrow.  W.  H. 

Women  Araon^  Mahommedans  Rogers,  R.  V. 

Womon.  Higher  Education  of  Chown,  Alice  A. 

Women  in  China,  I/egal  position  of.  .  .Rogers.  R.  V. 

Women  See  /tfylft  of  the  KIêiç, 

Woodcock  Bramble,  C.  A. 

Wooden  relics  Laidlaw,  G.  E. 

Woollen  Industry  Albxandbr,  C.  J. 

Words  of  Counsel  Roukrtson,  J,  C. 

Wordsworth— A  Study  Stewart,  Miss  M. 

Work  and  Discipline  Alun,  Arthur. 

WorkhifT  Mf>n  nnd  the  W*ar  Fmitii.  Goldwin. 

Worthy  of  his  Hire  Young,  E.  Ryerson. 

Tachtlng  season  of  1901  Campbell.  F.  J. 

Yale  Bicentenary  Harrison,  Thos. 

Year-Book  of  St.  Paul's  Armitaob.  W.  J. 

Yellow  Point  Mound  BoYur.  I>avth, 

York  Sic    l)ul<f;    Royal   Visit;    Touring  a 

Contlnt-iit. 

Toung.  Gporpp  Paxlon  Di-nc\v,  J.  M. 

Young,  Prof.,  in  the  Lecture  Room.  .  .liLAKE,  W.  H. 

Toung  Martinet,  The   Hart,  P.  W. 

Young  Srr  Llteratur*». 

Yukon  River  Tragedy  Woodside.  H.  J. 

Zeta  Psi  at  Toronto  .Moss.  C.  A. 
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POETRY. 

Alien  s  Farewell,  The  Thomson,  J.  S. 

Alone  Plant.  V.  Lb 

At  Yuletide  Parkinson,  Amy. 

At  Yule-Tide  MacDonalj),  Euzabbth  R. 

Autumn  Hymn.  An  Lockhart.  A.  J. 

Ave  "Viator." 

Ballad  Db  Miu-e,  A.  B. 

Boswell  WaTHBIlALJ>,  E. 

Bounty  Clarke.  G.  H. 

Britain  Campbbix.  W.  W. 

Canada  MAlïKe»  Hbrukht  I*, 

Canadian  Battlefields  Wilkinson,  J.  R. 

Canadian  Crystals   .Watson,  Thos. 

Christmas  Pean.  A  Oadsbt.  Frankuk. 

City  Children  De  Mille.  A.  B. 

Claw  Ode  Steblb.  Wm. 

Cominjç  of  Winter,  The  ScOTT,  D.  C. 

Dead  Queen.  The  Mainer.  Tl.  IÎ. 

iDeathand  a  Child  Stringer.  A.  J. 

Death  in  Winter.  A  Db  MUXE.  A.  H. 

Deserted  Wharf,  The  Rodeut;?.  C.  G.  D. 

Dryad's  House.  The  *  !  Camprkll.  W.  W. 

Kasit'i  titlf  BlBWBTT,  JeaN. 

Empire's  (  rill,  The  Robinpox,  Ji:^?ie. 

End  of  .Sung,  An  Lockhakt,  A.  J. 

 Parkinson.  Amt. 

Ether  Music   '.iffiton.  Florbncb, 

Evening  ['  Lkiauk.  Tno.s. 

F  M  owell  to  the  Old  Tear  t^ifkiton,  .Florf.ncb. 

Fathers,  The  "  I..ock»art,  A.  J. 

Prom  My  Window  Wktherald,  Ethelwyn. 

Fup'tJve  [\  [stringer,  A.  J. 

George  Martin  Lockhart.  A.  J. 

Glad  New  Year.  A   *    Parkinson,  Amy. 

GlPn   Fil;i  '  '   [  CAMPBELL.    W.  W. 

God  Shall  Supply  all  Your  Need.  .Parkinson,  Amy. 

God's  Discipline  [  .  Jones,  Ralph  M. 

Grant  T's  Thy  Peace  [Ware,   Emily  A. 

Grave  of  the  Year,  The.  .  .  Morton.  Irbnb  £. 

Greater  Glory.  The  [  Hpeer.  J.  C. 

Grcetin?^  fn  the  King,  A.  .  .  .         r.ooFREY.  H.  H. 

Have  the  Birds  Come?  '.  *.  '  I-ockhart,  A.  J. 

Heart  Cry.  A  Lawbon.  Praîtk. 

Hepaestus  Sthinckh,  A.  J. 

His  Great  Love  Parkinson,  Amy. 

House  of  Song.  The  Campbbix.  W.  W. 

Humming  Bird  on  Its  Neflt  Wetherald,  Ethblwtn. 

If  Meat  Oflfend  s^tT,  Silas. 

In  August's  Glare  MacDonald.  Eubabkth  B. 

In  th^  Bf^trinninf?  Wright,  R.  W. 

In  th-  ^^ornlngr  Parkinson.  Amy. 

In  the  Orchard  ROBBRTS.  C.  O.  D. 

In  the  Wyrh-WcM5d  ^ri:RmLL,  Helen  M. 

Indian  Lullaby,  An  Bryan,  Cuavdk, 

Intendant  Talon's  Far«ws]l.  The.  .AujsoN.  W.  T. 

Infr-rpretntion  73doar,  W.  W. 

Johnnie  Courteau  Drummond.  W.  H. 

Johnnie's  First  Moose  Drummond.  "W.  H. 

Last  Night  and  its  Vision.  The.  .  .  LArBER,  Mrs.  DB  ToUTFB. 
Last  Songs  from  Vagabondla.  .  .  .Carman,  Bliss. 
Life  anA  Art  Robbrts.  C  G.  D. 
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Life's  Stream   .LiOUQB,  Hblbn  B. 

Uttle  BatMse  .  DRumtOMD*  W.  H. 

Ltord  is  Thy  Keeper,  The  Parkinson,  Amy. 

Lrf>ve  Song  Scott,  D.  C. 

IjOV«  SoimT.  a  SOOTT.  D.  C. 

Man  Morse,  Ikolib. 

Man  UoOBRS,  C  O. 

May  and  June  CARMAMt  BLI8B. 

Memories.  .  .  .,  Copeland,  Aones  O. 

Memories  Raog,  Ai^n  E. 

Me»keek-Ui]m«Pndafl  Clark,  J.  8. 

Misrration  T.orKiiART,  A.  J. 

Months,  The  Thomson,  J.  S. 

Mother  Carey's  Chlokans  robsrts,  Thropors, 

Mountain.  The   Spekr,  J.  C. 

My   All  in  AH  liAYCX>CK,  J. 

Xaho  Des  Gellebteii  Krrr.  W.  a  R. 

New  Year  Durand,  Evrltn. 

Nicotine  Ballad,  A  P.,  W. 

Nifirht,  A  Sonnet.  .  MiOtTIK,  Martra. 

Northern        trie,  A  Strinoer,  A.  J. 

Northman's  Welcome  L.ol-oh.  HkueiN  B. 

KouRht  but  Steep  Pbtitt,  Mai'de. 

November  Allen,  A.  W. 

Ode  on  Burial  of  Queen  Victoria.  .  Grote,  G.  W. 

Old  Quebec  Arbory,  John. 

On   a  Child's  Portrait.  .  Strinoer,  A.  J. 

On  a  Chopin  Nocturne  Stringer,  A.  J. 

On  the  Sunset  Sm  Copelam»,  Agnes  O. 

Our  Heritage  Campbell,  W.  W. 

Parting  Year,  The  Lockhart,  A  .J. 

Passing  Year,  The   .Ji->xks,  Mahel  V, 

Pictor  IgnotUB  Carman,  Buas. 

Pioneers,  The  Rogers,  W.  W. 

Pipers  of  the  POQl  Rohkhts,  (\  G.  D. 

Poems  Lampman,  Archibai.d. 

Poems  Roberts,  C  O.  D. 

Poems  and  Lectures  Leitch,  P.  J. 

Poems  by  a  Business  Man  Ttrrell,  Wm. 

Poems  ot  a  Great  Range  Stickle,  C.  H. 

Point  of  View  Carman,  Bliss. 

Price,  The  Wetherau>,  Ethslwtn. 

Prince  Oeorge  Godfrbt,  H.  H. 

PtIpoti.mI  Flowem  .  M.,  T. 

Quatrains  Eîdoar.  W.  W. 

Quebec  Cathedral  BRXxiKonAM,  H.  G. 

Qu'  -i  i's  Soliloquy,  TiM  «  C(  ipki.anp.    AQUEM  O. 

Quid  Mlbi  Adfers?  ,  L.kpaob,  Tuoe. 

Response,  The  Pbnkikotok,  Amt  K. 

River  Fong.  A  Durand,  Evelyn. 

Rose  of  Life  Uobbrts,  C.  O.  D. 

Sailing  North  Robcrts,  Triiodorb. 

Sea  by  the  Wood,  The  Scott,  D.  p. 

Sea'-SoDiT,  A....  MacKat,  Isabella  E. 

September  Campbbu.,  w.  w. 

Sir  Ector  to  the  Dead  flight.  •  .  .Roberts,  Tt-    i  rb. 

SoniT   .Martin,  Martila. 

Song  in  October  Strinobr,  A.  J. 

Fong  in  Spring,  A  Low,  Mat  A. 

Sons  in  the  Night,  The  Parkinson,  Amt. 

Bcng  Sparrow.  The  Lockhart,  A  .J. 

Sonnets  ,  .Campbell,  W.  W. 

Spec- Age  McOiu.,  Wm. 

Star  In  the  Baat,  The  Bishop,  M.  B. 
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Stars  of  the  Eaat,  The  Wric.ht,  r,  W. 

Summer  Clouda  ford,  abtbdb  R. 

Summer  Flowers   T'    J.  S. 

Sunset  Ci.t,vEi*AND,  B.  M. 

Stmset  at  Chambly  Low,  Mat  A. 

Tecumseh  and  Canadian  Poems  .  .Mair,  Charles. 

Tidings  of  Olaf  Carman,  Buss. 

To  Count  Tolstoi  Raoo,  AUBAM  BL 

To  My  l4UMie.  A.,  SL  D* 

To  the  Now  Toor  XjBPaob;  Thok. 

To  the  Twentieth  Cttitury  Gadbbt,  Franklin. 

To  Time.  .  .  *  Wmrwnui^,  Ethjblwtn. 

Toast  to  tiho  Klmr  Bsx.wtn.  Caen.  B. 

Tribute.  A  ....  Rogers,  Amt. 

Triumph,  A  Johnston.  A.  J. 

Truth  ShftU  Make  Too  Free,  The.  .Oiutor,  W.  B. 
Twin  Flov,  ers  on  the  Portage.  .  .  .  Pott.  D.  C. 

Two  Beggars  Wbtherai*d,  Ethklwtn. 

Two  Ffetores  Lspaob,  Thos. 

Tvro  P'lmmer  Eves  Lepaoe,  Thob. 

Vanguard,  The  Campbell,  W.  W. 

Victor  and  other  Poema  Iibhxoh,  M.  8. 

Victoria  ILOCKHART.   A.  J. 

Victoria  Emanuel   .Qrote,  G.  W. 

Victoria  Regina  CAMFBBLii,  W.  W. 

Wallace  and  Canada  Camphem..  Jonn  W. 

War  Low,  Mat  A. 

War  Spirit  Ftringer,  A.  J. 

Way  of  Beauty,  The  McIkneb,  T.  R.  £. 

Weleome  to  Duke  of  York  Scott,  D.  C. 

Wind  Camphell.  W.  W. 

Wisdom  of  Love  RoBBaTs,  C.  G.  D. 
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. — On  the  Stretm  Developed  in  Beam  Loaded  Transversely. 
By  HiNRT  T.  BovEY,  F.  B.  S. 
(Bead  May  27, 1908.) 

The  present  paper  contains  fhrtber  reaulta  obtained  with  the  new 
extensometor dcBcribed  in  Section  IIL,  Vol.  YII.,of  the  Transactions'* 
of  the  Bojal  Society  of  Canada,  in  the  year  1901^2. 

The  loading  vrasof  the  same  deecnption  and  of  two  kinda,  namely, 
(1)  loads  of  increasing  magnitude  were  placed  at  the  centre  ;  and  (2) 
equal  loads  of  increasing  magnitude  were  concentrated  at  two  points 
equidistant  from  the  centre,  the  maximum  B.  M.  in  each  case  being  the 
same  as  for  the  corresponding  centrally  placed  load. 

In  all  measurements,  the  beams  were  placed  on  supports  60  ins. 
apart  and  the  distance  between  the  extensometer  points  was  8  ins. 

In  each  set  of  obsonrations,  the  horizontal  row  at  the  top  of  the 
columns  gives  the  loads  saccessively  placed  on  the  beam,  and  the  columns 
under  the  several  loads  give  the  corresponding  changes  of  length 
between  the  extensometer  points  in  millions  of  an  inch,  oach  change  of 
length  being  the  average  obtriîne  I  from  tivo  i  j  leii  obsei-vations. 

Thr  decrements  and  increments  of  length  are  indicated  by  negative 
and  pobiiive  bigns  respectively. 

A. — ^EXPIEIMKNTS  WITH  AN  8  IN.  StBBI.  BoLLID  JoMT  WmIOHINO 

49§  LB8.  PBB  LtNIAL  YaBD. 

An  exlensometor  was  placed  horizontally  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  section  and  extonsometern  were  also  placed  on  parallel  lines  at 
distances  of  1-27  ins.,  2  54  ins.  and  3'8I  ins.,  above  and  below  the  centre 
of  gravity,  the  extensometers  in  the  last  case  being  on  the  flanges. 


LOA|>!>  CONCBNTRATBD  AT  aO-IN.  CSNTRBSI. 


a,rooib«. 

6.000  Ibin. 

9,000  lbs. 

12,000  llMi. 

16.000  lbs. 

—  u:jô 

-  1701 

-  2415 

—  3126 

—  ah24 

—  641 

—  1228 

-  1718 

-  2326 

-  2840 

—  328 

-  617 

-  003 

-  1101 

—  1400 

-  0 

2 

+  13 

+  2t 

+  26 

•1-  311 

+  627 

+  937 

+  128» 

+  1696 

+  an 

-)  1256 

+  18f.3 

+  2446 

+  3008 

-t  861 

+  im 

+  2478 

+  3232 

+  4038 

By  plotting  the  above  results,  diagram  1.  is  obtained. 
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Table  of  Maximum  Uknuim]  Momicnt»  anu  Dkkllx noNSi. 


Load  in  lbs. 

Max.  Betiding  Mo- 
ojtiut  iu  iu.-lbs. 

DctlectiouB  ia 
inclie». 

9000 

46000 

•Oil 

OUXj 

00000 

024 

9000 

13.5000 

-038 

112000 

180000 

•061 

IfiOOO 

8S5000 

■068  , 

8»a501ba. 


Loads  Comcbntratbd  at  20-in.  Csktiubi. 
4,S001bs. 


—  778 

—  646 

—  337 

—  10 

+  306 

+  637 
•t- 


-  1266 

-  m 

-  38 

+  .597 

+  1'257 

•h  1840 


6^760  lbs. 

O.OOOIb0. 

11.» 

i01b«. 

- 

—  2384 

— —  

-  320B 

4075 

-  1860 

-  2468 

9087 

-  1014 

-  1860 

1671 

-  6» 

-  lOD 

13S 

+  8H7 

+  1172 

1452 

f  1^70 

+  2475 

i 

+  2aoi 

+  3404 

By  ploUiog  the  above  reauitn,  diagram  IL  is  obtaiaed. 

Tablb  or  Maxihdh  Bkndixo  Moments  and  Dbflbctions. 


Load  In  Ibn. 


Max.  Betidiop;  Mc- 
nieiit  in  iu.-lbs. 


Deflections  in 
inches. 

•018 
018 

■017 
U19 
•081 
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SBRIBS  I. 
Loam  Comcsktratbd  at  ao-ni.  Cbmirbb. 


i,eoo  lbs. 

^lOU  lb«. 

3.800  lbs. 

4,000  lb8. 

-  tf7 

-  174 

—  2«>y 

—  361 

—  467 

-  38 

—  81 

—  122 

-  110 

-  211 

+  0 

-H  1 

+  4 

-1-  6 

+  « 

+  34 

+  9J 

+  148 

+  187 

+  m 

+  98 

+  805 

+  310 

418 

+  515 

By  plotting  the  above  résulte,  diagram  VII.  was  obtained. 

TABLC  of  MaXIVDM  BXNDIKO  HOMBNTS  Ain»  DWLSCnOMik 


Load  iu  lbs. 


aoo 

1600 
8400 

3200 
4000 


Ibtx.  Bending  Mo- 
ment In  in.  lbs. 


Defleetions.in 
Inches. 


■001 

-0015 

•OOB 

0015 
0055 


SBRIES  II. 


1,000  lbs. 

SMlbs. 

4,800  IbM. 

6^400  Ibe. 

8^000  llM. 

—  183 

—  377 

—  575 

-  700 

-  885 

-  78 

-  100 

—  888 

-  m 

-  447 

+  6 

H  8 

+  8 

+  7 

+  7 

+  92 

+  188 

^  280 

+  375 

f  47:i 

+  202 

+  405 

+  001 

+  780 

•1-  075 

By  plotting  the  above  resulto,  diagi-am  YIIL  waa  obtaioed. 
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Tabls  or  Maximum  Bwansma  Moments  and  Dbtlections. 


LoAd  in  lbs. 


Deflections  in 
inches. 


SERIES  in. 


2.40D1I». 

7.200  Ibft. 

8,00  lbs. 

12,0001b*. 

—  272 

-  069 

-  MO 

-  1120 

—  1283 

—  U9 

—  242 

—  308 

-  403 

—  018 

+  8 

+  17 

+  2t\ 

.  :i7 

+  49 

+  145 

+  287 

+  4i7 

+  m 

+  757 

+  am 

+  OOK 

+  901 

+  im 

4-  1«40 

By  plotting  the  above  rewlu,  diagram  IX.  wan  obtaiDed. 


Table  of  Maximum  Bkndiku  Moment^^  and  Deflections. 


Loidlnlbs. 

Max.  Bt'n<Jiiij;  Mo 
ment  in  in.-lbs. 

Detloctions  ia 
inches. 

38000 

•003 

48U) 

22000 

0U6 

7200 

106000 

■010 

9600 

144000 

>014 

120000 

180000 

•017 
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SF.uii:s  IV. 


3,200  lbs. 


6,4011  IbH. 


9,000  lb«. 


12.800  lbs. 


16,000  lbs. 


387 

- 

763 

1116 

1 

1438      1  — 

1767 

172 

380 

545 

m 

900 

8 

+ 

2 

+ 

IS 

+ 

16 

+ 

36 

+ 

IM 

+ 

970 

+ 

$7B 

780 

+ 

no 

+ 

388 

+ 

+ 

1177 

+ 

1»! 

+ 

1018 

By  plotting  tliu  above  icsuUh,  diagram  X.  was  obtaiocil. 
Tablb  of  Maximum  Bbvdixu  Moments  and  Dstijcctionu, 


Load  in  Ib». 


M«x.  Bending  Mo- 
ment in  ln.-lbs. 


DttflectloBs  in 
Inches. 


8800 
6400 
MOD 

lamo 

16000 


4SO0O 
060ÛO 

iiioao 

240000 


001 
009 
018 
018 

028 
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ÛMGtfAMS  rOft  C^ST'9T££L  B£flM  W/TH  LOADS 
CONCBtmMT£0  /IT20M.  COiTRC^ 


SERIES  1. 
Loads  Coxcentrateu  at  20- in.  Centrer. 


600  Ib^.       1  laOUlbs. 

1,800  ibs. 

2,iOO  lbs. 

3.000  ibs. 

—  104 

—  212 

-  318 

—  421 

-  621 

—  66 

—  112 

—  108 

-  218 

-  272 

-  2 

-  8 

—  12 

-  15 

^  85 

+  70 

f  119 

-t-  136 

+  202 

-t-  SB 

+  185 

+  3288 

+  87» 

+  475 

I 


B^'  plotting  the  uliovo  rcBulib,  ciiagrum  XI,  was  obtaioed. 
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Table  of  BCaximuk  Bx:«Di>-a  Mombnts  and  Dkflbction& 


Lcwdin  lbs. 

Max.  Rt-nding  Mo- 
ment m  lu.  lbs. 

i" 

Deflections  in 
inches. 

600 

12000 

-001 

1200 

240UÛ 

m 

1800 

:i6000 

0035 

fliOO 

4800O 

-005 

3000 

60000 

'0056 

SERIES  IL 


i,aooib0. 

^400  lbs. 

3,600  lbs. 

4,800  lbs. 

6,000  lbs. 

—  188 

—  878 

—  677 

—  765 

-  m 

—  81 

—  168 

—  265 

—  381 

-  m 

+  7 

+  3 

+  4 

+  2 

4  4 

-1-  m 

+  ld7 

+  276 

+  868 

+  m 

■h  195 

+  408 

+  509 

+  7B9 

4  980 

By  plotting  the  ftboTe  reenlts,  diagram  ZIL  was  obtained. 
Table  of  Maximum  Bsndiko  Moments  and  DsTLSonoMS» 


Load  in  lbs. 


Bending  Mo- 
ment In  in.  lbs. 


Deflections  In 
indies. 


-001 

-m 

•0036 
.0075 

*0091 
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SERIES  HI. 


3,60011m. 

MOO  bs. 

7,a001bc 

9,000  lb9. 

-  m 

—  eo8 

-  851 

-  1138 

-  1406 

-  1» 

—  254 

~  333 

—  512 

—  G38 

+  2 

+  10 

.  16 

+  24 

'  32 

+  148 

+  20S 

+  445 

-I-  m 

+   747  ' 

2B0 

+  AOS 

+  m 

+  1175 

+  1468 

Bj  plotting  the  above  resaltB,  diagram  XIII.  wae  obtained. 
Tablb  of  Maximum  Bsndimo  Mombktb  and  Dsflbctiokb. 


Load  in  Ibft. 


IBOO 
8000 
5400 

T20<) 
9000 


Max.  Beading  Mo- 
ment to  iii.-lb«(. 


Deflectlotw  In 
IndiM. 


-008 
•006 

000 
012 
015 


SERIES  IV. 


2,tfOlb«. 

4,800  lbs. 

7,200  Itw. 

0,600  Ib». 

12.000  lbs. 

—  881 

-  761 

-  ni6 

-  1447 

-  1781 

—  168 

861 

-  649 

-  742 

—  919 

+  9 

+  8 

•I-  8 

+  6 

+  10 

-f  100 

+  800 

+  572 

+  77 

+  400 

+  80 

+  1178 

f  154 

+  iyo6 

By  ploiliDg  the  above  reaulut,  diagram  XIV.  was  obtained. 
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Tablb  of  Maximum  Bbmdiko  Mombm»  amd  Dbflbctioks. 


Load  in  lb«. 

woo 
isooo 


Max.  Bending  Mo- 
ment in  in.-ll>s. 


48000 
Î16000 
i44O0U 

]9enoo 

240000 


Deflections  in 
inches. 


-004 

■009 
013 
•017 
-OSl 


ÛMOff^MS  FOR  CfiSr-^T££L  BEAM  mTM  LOAOS 
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SERIES  L 
Loads  CovoxNTBATao  at  15>»  GnmuK. 


SWUis. 

1,01011». 

1,8U 

(lbs. 

—  191 

m 

-  880 

-  47ft 

47 

~  0B6 

UB 

—  uo 

-  m 

+ 

1 

+  1 

1 

■f-  1 

+  1 

+ 

» 

+  84 

+ 

18B 

+  178 

■I-  2» 

+ 

4-  196 

+ 

807 

+  407 

+  606 

By  plotting  the  above  resultSi  diagram  X7.  was  obtained. 


Table  of  Maximum  Brndino  Moments  awd  Dkflbctionr. 


LoMliBlba. 

Max.  Bending  Mo- 
ment in  in. -lbs. 

Deflections  in 
inches. 

586 

18138 

•001 

1070 

28276 

•002 

1006 

80414 

-008 

SIM 

;004 

M76 

6S0BO 

-005 

SERIES  It 


1,070  lbs. 

2,140  lbs. 

3,^10  lbs. 

4.280  lbs. 

0,350  IbH. 

-  100 

—  887 

•  881 

—  771 

—  046 

-  84 

—  178 

-  272 

—  m 

~  480 

-t-  6 

+  8 

+  1 

+  1 

+  0 

+  80 

•f-  188 

4-  876 

+  806 

+  404 

•f  108 

+  408 

+  808 

•1-  707 

+  088 

Bj  plotting  the  above  leenlts,  diagram  XYI.  was  obtained. 


S«o.  IIL,  1902.  2. 
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Tabls  or  BCaximum  B«MrDni0  Moworrs  and  DvLBcrioKa. 


LoadlnllM. 

Max.  Bendinfc  Mo- 
ment in  in. -lbs. 

Oeflectioa»  in 
inches. 

1070 

HBSTO 

'001 

2140 

52552 

3210 

78828 

00Ô5 

4280 

105104 

0075 

8980 

maso 

■010 

SERIES  nL 


1,006  Um. 

3,210  Iba. 

4,815  lbs. 

6^420  lb». 

8^028  Iba. 

—  284 

-  m 

-  800 

-  1110 

-  M 

-  120 

—  107 

—  410 

—  866 

-  «8 

+  3 

+  6 

+  5 

+  4 

+  10 

+  144 

+  286 

+  425 

+  577 

m 

+  aia 

H-  014 

■i-  918 

+  1180 

*  im 

By  plotting  the  above  reonlts,  diagram  XTII.  waa  obtained. 


Tablj£  of  Maximum  Bending  Moments  ani>  Dkitlections. 


LottdinlbB. 

Max.  Bending  Mo- 
menl  In  tn.4ba. 

Defleetlfltw  In 
inches. 

1006 

80414 

-008 

2210 

78828 

*006 

4816 

118242 

'000 

6420 

imo 

'012 

8026 

187070 

•010 
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OifldRfityiS  FOR  CAST     ELL  BE/im  WfW  LOflOS 


SERIKS  L 


Loads  Conobntrathd  at  8-in*  Gbhtrw. 


4flD]l». 

«20  lbs. 

1,380  IbB. 

l,8«0IlM. 

8»8001b8. 

—  as 

—  181 

-  888 

—  866 

-  468 

-  41 

•  85 

—  la 

-  171 

—  8U 

+  8 

•f  4 

•I-  8 

+  7 

-1^  8 

+  10 

•f  89 

+  188 

+  IM 

+  888 

+  101 

+  2U6 

+  6lt 

+  413 

+  616 

By  piottiog  the  ftbo?«  reauits,  diagram  XVIiL  was  obtaiood. 
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Tablk  of  Maximum  Benduig  Momsmtb  awd  Dsflsctiomb, 


LoftdlBllM. 

Max.     ndinp:  Mo- 
ment in  in.-lbH. 

Deflections  in 
indies. 

400 

11000 

•001 

920 

^sm 

0015 

laso 

96880 

002 

1840 

47010 

'000 

noo 

moo 

'004 

SERIES  IL 


OlSllM. 

1,811 

^700  lbs. 

8,680  Iba. 

4.80OU». 

uo 

804 

-  6ff7 

-  710 

-  880 

77 

108 

-  MS 

-  880 

-  481 

+ 

4 

16 

+  12 

+  18 

+  18 

T 

00 

199 

+  287 

+  381 

+  476 

+ 

200 

+ 

418 

+  008 

+  801 

+  900 

By  plotting  the  above  reanlts,  diagram  XIX.  was  obtained. 


Table  ok  Maximum  Bending  Moments  and  Deflections. 


LMMlllllbS. 


Max.  Bending  Mo- 
ment in  in.<lbM. 


920 
2700 


4000 


Deflections  to 
inchea* 


-008 

•0048 

'0006 


•010 
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S»88011im 

4,l«>]tM. 

SyfiSOlfas. 

(^0001b& 

—  886 

-  1000 

—  1888 

-  m 

-  ai8 

—  880 

—  m 

-  OOB 

+  7 

+  18 

10 

*  10 

+  IS 

+  145 

+  280 

+  424 

+  875 

+  720 

-t-  307 

+  610 

+  903 

+  1176 

+  1461 

Bj  plotting  the  above  results,  diagram  XX.  was  obtained. 


Table  of  Maximum  Bkmduio  Moments  and  Dsflbctions. 


LiMdiQlbe. 

Mrx.  Bending  Mo- 
ment iu  iu.  lbs. 

Defleotions  in 
Inches. 

2380 

36880 

*00i 

2700 

71760 

•007 

4140 

107040 

*010 

800 

1IS880 

•oia 

«R» 

17M00 

-014 
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OiAMmS  FOR  aiSr  ST££l  BEAM  WSW  LMDS 
ClON€£N7tUtr£û  élT  ÔiN.  C£M77KS 


SERIES  L 


LOAOB  CONCBimUTBD  AT  6-19.  CeHTSBB. 


446  lbs. 

800  Ibe. 

l^lbs. 

IJSOHm. 

-  «9 

-  18» 

-  283 

-  m 

"  470 

—  41 

-  86 

—  166 

—  171 

—  616 

+  1 

+  2 

+  4 

+  6 

+  6 

+  40 

+  67 

+  137 

+  189 

+  335 

85 

-t-  19Ô 

+  200 

+  401 

+  501 

By  plotting  the  above  leeulte^  diagram  XXI.  was  obtained. 
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Tabus  of  Mazhcum  Baaximna  M OMSim  and  Dmnatmom, 


Load  in  lb«. 

U«z,  Bending  Mo« 
ment  in  in.  lbs* 

Daflecllona  in 
Inehea. 

445 

U016 

*€Q1 

MO 

SIOSO 

•008 

1335 

90045 

008 

1780 

004 

2SS& 

60075 

006 

SBBIBS  III 


800  lbs. 

1,780  lbs. 

2,670  lbs. 

3.660  lbs. 

4,450  lbs. 

—  1S2 

—  Sfl6 

-  606 

-  746 

-  «7 

—  75 

—  151 

—  230 

—  331 

—  419 

+  7 

+  17 

+  21 

T  19 

+  24 

-1-  91 

+  97 

+  201 

+  888 

+  480 

+  201 

+  416 

■f  612 

-f-  806 

« 

+  on 

By  plotting  the  above  resalts,  diagram  XZII.  waa  obtained. 


Tablb  of  MAxn uii  Bbndiiig  Mowents  axid  "Daraonam. 


Load  in  Ibtt. 

Max.  Bending  Mo- 
ment in  ln.-lbe. 

Defiectioas  in 
inolieii. 

800 

MOOO 

•008 

1780 

48000 

-006 

2670 

79QU0 

.007 

3600 

06190 

-ooo 

44fiO 

12U150 

oil 
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SI 


UI. 


1,81 

lite. 

2,010  ItM. 

4,080  llMk 

8,810  IlM. 

S74 

-  m 

-  888 

-1078 

• 

-laas 

125 

-  m 

-  881 

-  814 

-  6IB 

+ 

10 

+  17 

+  19 

+  88 

+  » 

+ 

146 

+  ii88 

+  m 

+  578 

+  728 

305 

+  613 

+  sen 

+  llff? 

+  1445 

By  plotUng  the  Above  resnlti,  diigram  XXIIL  was  oUaiirad. 


TABUt  or  llAxniVM  BnrDOffo  MOMXim  ahd  DBVUcnoim 


LoadinltM. 


Uax.  Bending  Mo* 
ment  In  ln**llM, 


Defleeiioula 


1886 


6675 


•ow 

008 
'018 

-016 


SERIES  IV. 


1,066  ItM. 

3,aaoib«. 

4,60011». 

6,000  lbs. 

8,88611». 

-  840 

—  683 

—  907 

—  1285 

^1578 

-  188 

—  814 

-  408 

-  645 

-  778 

•f  9 

+  81 

+  80 

+  «7 

+  88 

+  187 

+  874 

+  870 

+  738 

+  8B8 

+  888 

+  788 

+  1008 

+  1884 

m 

By  plotting  the  above  msultH,  dia^iain  XXIV.  waa  obtAinodi  bol 
only  one  eeries  of  observatioufi  was  made  iu  tliiâ  case. 
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T^BLS  OF  Maximum  Bskdxnq  MoMsim  a.md  Dbtlbctioms. 


Lo^inlta. 

Max.  Bending  Mo> 
ment  in  in  .-lbs. 

Deflections  la 
inoheii. 

166S 

30015 

•WÎ 

3330 

72090 

-010 

4086 

VOBOM 

-018 

0060 

1441» 

•017 

180S86 

.080 

DMGRfiM»  n>R  cAST'SreEL  Bern  wtrtt  lo/tds 
coHceNTftmo  /tt  cams 
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SEBIBS  I. 

Load  Conckntratkd  at  Centre. 


1.600  lbs. 

2.400  It». 

3.200  lbs. 

4.000  lbs. 

-  81 

—  lOB 

—  845 

—  890 

-  40 

—  33 

-  64 

—  93 

-  124 

-  164 

+  6 

+  6 

+  13 

+  28 

+  K 

+  «8 

+  80 

•I-  141 

+  808 

-t-  m 

-I-  87 

+  185 

+  887 

+  asH 

•f  807 

By  plotting  the  above  results,  diagram  XXV.  was  obtaiaed. 
Tabue  of  Maximum  Bknding  Momsnts  akd  Deflbctions. 


Load  in  11m. 


800 
160D 
8400 


4O0O 


;.  Bending  Mo- 
ment in  in.4bs. 


Deflections  la 
inches. 


001 
002 


*006 


SERIES  li. 


1.80011». 

8.400  ibs. 

8»6001ba. 

4,600  Ifaa. 

0.00011». 

~  118 

—  863 

_— 
—  381 

—  617 

-  657 

—  58 

—  100 

-  158 

-  808 

-  873 

3 

+  18 

+  88 

+  88 

i-  80 

+  61 

+  140 

•f  288 

-1-  884 

-f  885 

+  133 

+  286 

+  450 

+  586 

+  715 

Bj  plottiDg  the  above  remits,  diagram  XXVI.  was  obtained. 
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Deflections  la 
inobes. 


m 

-OM 
•005 
•000 
'008 


SERIES  UL 


8.80Olbs. 

4,800  Ib6. 

0»4OOlb8. 

8,00011m. 

-  17S8 

~  338 

—  619 

—  706 

—  886 

-  71 

-  188 

-  811* 

-  880 

-  am 

4-  3 

+  88 

+  88 

+  87 

-1-  88 

-I-  8S 

+  .  m 

•I-  808 

+  876 

+  408 

+  188 

+  8B6 

+  586 

-1-  760 

+  083 

By  plotting  the  above  résulta,  cliagmm  XXVII.  was  obtaioed. 


Tabls  of  Mazihvh  BmmHo  M<nmm  and  DsrutcttOMS. 


LoMlioU». 

Max.  Hending  Mo- 
ment lu  lu.-lbb. 

Deflect  ions  in 
iuciies. 

leoo 

84000 

•002 

3200 

481KX) 

•008 

4^00 

72000 

-005 

6400 

96000 

006 

8000 

180000 

•008 
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Bending  Mo- 
ment in  ln.-lbe. 


1200 
2100 
8000 
4800 
6000 


8600 
6100 
780O 
9000 
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SBBI1B8  IV. 


2,400  lbs. 

4,d001bs. 

7,200  lb8. 

9,600  lbs. 

1^  lbs. 

—  an 

-  614 

—  790 

-  1080 

—  1880 

-  108 

—  213 

—  3-12 

—  460 

—  581 

+  14 

+  35 

+  36 

+  41 

+  -W 

+  141 

+  897 

+  432 

+  807 

+  TOO 

+  290 

+  0B8 

•1-  888 

+  im 

+  lasB 

By  plotting  the  abore  resulti,  diigram  ZZYIII.  was  obtûnad. 


Table  of  Maximum  Bbndino  Moments  and  Dkflections. 


LondlnlbB. 

Max.  Bending  Mo- 
ment in  ln.-lbe. 

Deflections  in 
inches. 

2400 

36000 

008 

4800 

72000 

-000 

noo 

108080 

•010 

8000 

144000 

•014 

laooo  • 

uoooo 

•017 

An  inspection  of  diagrams  VII.  to  XXIV.,  for  the  cast  steel  be.im. 
showf^  that  in  all  cawos  the  Btresse^  in  the  material  arn  voiy  approxi- 
mately proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  noutrai  sudace  and  that 
this  uculi*al  Biirface  very  a|)proxiruatcly  coincides  with  the  centre  uf 
gravity,  indicaiing  that,  in  the  case  ot  the  conceotrated  loads,  the  varia- 
tion of  stress  in  the  beam  in  q^aestion  is  closely  in  accordance  with 
theory. 

In  diagrarnb  XV.  to  XXVIil.,  plotted  from  Lho  refaits  obtained  for 
a  beam  loaded  at  the  centre,  the  neutral  surface  has  very  appreciably 
moved  Uiwarda  the  eompreestoii  aide,  bat  the  itreie  in  the  material  ii 
still  proportional  to  the  dbtance  from  the  neatnl  aarfaee  to  itoebaoged 
position. 


I 
j 
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II. — Correlation  of  th»  (have  o/  the  Seemd  Order  and  the  8he(tfof  Baye 
€ff  the  Second  Order  in  Geometrjf  of  Poeition, 

By  Profetttor  Alfbbd  Baku,  M.A«,  of  Univenity  of  Toronto. 

(BMd  Màj  S7»  m> 


As  a  convenient  notation,  Ca  is  us6<i  to  denote  the  projection  of  C 
from  il. 


To  obtain  tangents  at  A  and  A  and  B  are  taken  as  radiant  points, 
and  AS  and  BE  as  base  lines,  and  0  is  projeoted  on  tbeae  from  A  and  ^. 
jipiving  Cii,  Ca  ;  also  B  is  projected  from  ii  and  B,  ^ving  Dji,  i>B.  The 
iQtersoction  of  Ca  Cb  *nd  Da  Db  gi^M  J^,  the  interaeotion  of  the  tangents 
at  A  and  B. 

Again,  to  6nd  the  tangent  at  B,  A  and  B  arc  taken  as  radiant  points 
ar^fi  A  B,  E  B  BB  base  lines.  The  projections  of  C  are  Ca  and  On 
Cb  Ca  the  intei-section  of  the  tangents  at  A  and  E  lies.  Hence,  finding 
Gt  the  intereection  of  (7^C7a  with  tangent  at  A^  we  have  the  point 
through  which  the  tangent  at  B  passes. 
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To  find  toogents  at  C  and  D,  take  C  and  D  as  radiant  pointe  md 
C  ii|  i)  il  an  basa  Unes.  Then  projeotiog  B  iVoxn  C  and  D  we  get  Bç  tnd 
Bi>  ;  and  projecting  E  from  C  and  B  we  get  J?c  and  Bd.  The  interne- 
tion  K,  of  Bo  i^j>  and  EcMot  gives  the  ioterMCtion  of  the  tangents  at 

(7  and  i>. 

Again,  taking  B  and  (7  as  radiant  points,  and  A  B,A  C  vls  ba^o  line»^ 
and  projecting  E  from  these  poinls,  we  get  Ec,  En,  which  are  the  same 
as  Cfi,  Hence  the  intersection  of  tangents  at  B  and  C  lies  on  C.^  Ci. 
on  which  also  lies  the  inteixection  of  the  tangentu  at  A  and  E.  Similarly 
the  intersection  of  tangents  at  C  and  E  lies  on  Gat  on  which  also  ii« 
the  intersection  of  laiii^ents  at  A  and  B. 

Wo  thuHi  800  tliat  if  a  quadrilateral  be  described  about  a  conic,  ibe 
int^M-SfCtion  uf  linen  joining  opposite  points  of  contact  (  B  E  and  A  f'')  > 
alno  the  interHoctioQ  of  liaaa  joining  opposite  ioterseelious  of  tangeob 
((^  L  and  E  M  ). 

Next  corisider  the  live  tangents  (at  A,  B,  C,  D.  E)  a«  ray»  of  a  sheaf 
of  the  second  order.  Take  and  G  as  radiant  poiou  and  E  P,  G  F 
batte  lines.  Shcavc-tt  fiom  E  and  G  will  be  in  perspective.  But  G  L  and 
F  M  intersect  at  Ca,  and  E  H  and  G  N  intersect  at  jD^-  Hence  B  E  )» 
the  Hoe  on  which  corresponding  lines  fi*oni  F  and  G  intersect,  and  B  sod 
Em**  points  of  contact." 

Hence  when  five  points  are  given  (which  nniquelj  determine  a  oerre 
of  the  second  order),  and  the  constraction  for  tangents  at  these  fivo 
points  is  made,  the  five  tangents,  r^arded  as  the  ba»(isof  a  sheaf  of  rtj^i 
of  the  second  order  and  uniquely  determining  the  shenf  of  rays,  have  for 
points  of  contact"  the  five  original  points. 

Again,  A  and  B  being  radiant  points,  and  AE,BE  base  line^  if 
any  ray,  be  given,  wo  construct  for  q„  the  ray  corresponding  to  ^^flod 
so  get  JZ,  a  sixth  point  on  the  curve  of  the  second  order. 

To  consiract  tangent  at  R,  take  A  and  i2  as  radiant  points,  and  A  B, 
£  B  m  hu>Q  linort.  Then  projecting  E  on  these  lines  from  A  and  R,  wâ 
get  Q  and  Er.  The  intoi-section  of  Q  Br  with  the  tangent  at  A  gives  JT, 
and  enables  us  to  draw  the  tangent  at  R. 

But  this  tangent  (at  R)  is  a  ray  of  the  set  of  five  tangente,  viewed 
as  a  sheaf  of  rays  of  the  second  order.    For  it  is  also  got  by  pj-ojecting 
a  point  on  .1  E  (which  is  the  line  joining     points  of  contact  "  on  F 
P  G),  from  F  and  F  on  the  base  lines  E  G,  P  G,  since  P.  JTareiû 
the  same siraii^'ht  line,  and  also  F,  Q,  Fin  ttie  same  straii^ht  line. 

It  hix-i  thus  been  proved  that  tlie  "tangents  "  at  ])oints  of  a  curve  of 
the  second  order  form  a  sheaf  of  ravrt  of  the  necond  oi-der,  and  ihe  j)Oints 
at  which  the  tangentn  are  drawn  ai'o  the  *'  points  of  contact  "  for  the  ray* 
of  this  sheaf  of  the  second  order. 
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I  adii  ihe  following  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  curve  of  the  second 
order,  whatever  live  |)oints  on  the  curve  be  selected  as  the  base  of  the 
confitructioQ  uud  whichever  of  tho^^e  be  takea  as  the  ruUiaot  poiuis  : 


First  let  A,  C,  D,  M  he  the  five  points,  and  A  and  C  the  radiant 
points.  Then  the  curve  is  unique,  i.e.,  only  one  curve  exists  with  A  and 
C  as  radiant  points  ;  or,  to  put  it  more  clearly,  if  a  given  ray  from  A  be 
selected,  say  A  Jl,  to  this  corresponds  onlj'  one  ray  from  C,  the  interaeo* 

lion  of  the.HC  ray^^  irivinjj  a  point  on  tlu?  curve. 

But  the  question  arises, ^ — if  we  take  two  other  of  the  tive  poiotâ  as 
radiant  points  shall  we  get  the  sumo  buccession  of  cui-ve-points  ? 

To  answer  this,  construct  first  the  point  F,  A  awd  C  being  radiant 
points  and  B  E,  B  D  base  lines.  Then  S  id  the  point  from  which  the 
rang^  B  E  and  B  D  are  in  pei-spective.  Thus  A  F  and  C  F  am  corre- 
sponding rays. 

Next  take  A  and  B  as  radiant  points,  and  C  E  and  C  D  b&  base  lines. 
Then  m  the  point  with  respect  to  which  the  Tangeg  C  E  and  O  D  are 
in  perspective.  The  same  raj  J.  .Z'  is  talcon  from  A^  and  the  question  is, 
will  the  corresponding  ray,  now  from  J},  intersect  it  in  the  same  point  F, 
This  corresponding  ray  is  evidently  B  Y^, 

Then  considering  the  triangles  Jt  J?  JT'  and  F  (7»  the  correspond- 
ing sides  B  JT,  T  intersect  in  8\  the  sides  JC^  jr,0  Fin  St  and  the 
sides  ^  Bt  C  F*  in  D.  But  8\  S  and  D  are  in  the  same  straight  line. 
Hence  ^>  C,  B  F*  and  X  F  intersect  in  F. 

Take  now  another  point  say,  as  radiant  pcnnt  instead  of  Af  and 
the  intersection  of  the  ray  B  i^from  B,  with  the  corresponding  ray  from 
Bf  will,  by  what  has  just  been  proved,  give  the  same  point  F. 

Thns  any  pair  of  the  five  points  may  be  taken  as  radiant  points,  and 
the  same  points  will  make  up  the  curve,  since  a  ray  in  the  direction  of  F 
will  always  be  intersected  at  by  the  corresponding  ray,  and  J^reprs> 
sente  any  point  on  the  curve. 
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Hence  the  curve  through  iJie  five  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ib  unique, 
«ad  doM  not  depend  on  the  partionlar  pair  selected  as  nutiant  points. 

Next  let  the  onire  throngh  A,  B,  C,  D  Shtt  oonetracted,  and  on  it 
select  any  ûvb  points.  Take  any  two  of  these  as  radiant  points  and 
suppose  the  carve  constrocted.  This  most  be  the  carve  first  constractsd, 
since  only  one  corye  can  pass  thi^oagh  the  second  five  points,  and  the 
original  carve  does  this. 

An  analogooB  proof  applies  to  the  aniqaeness  of  the  sheaf  of  imys  of 
the  second  order,  whatever  fire  rays  of  the  sheaf  he  selected  as  the  bssa 
of  the  construction  and  whichever  of  thefi>e  be  talMn  as  the  base  lines. 

The  following  is  the  figore  correlative  to  the  preceding  : 


The  five  rays  which  form  the  base  of  the  construction  are  ii,  s,,  -4 .4 , 

/?  and  C  r^.  Then  u,  u,  l)eino:  the  base  lines,  and  S,  S^  the  radiant 
poinis,  6'  or  w,  is  the  )»erHpoclive  axis.  Hence,  ^ivcn  a  point  D  on  v. 
we  construct  at  once  the  coiTesponding  point  J)^  on  u,,  and  the  new 
ray  I>      is  reached. 
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Then  retaining  «  as  ft  baae  line,  let  A     or  u\  be  the  other.  Also 
and  C|  being  the  new  radiant  points,  3  0  or  v\  is  the  new  perspective 
aads. 

Hence,  given  a  point  2>  on  ti,  we  oonstinict  at  once  the  oorresponding 
point  JD',  on  u\,  and  the  new  ray  D  D\  \n  reached. 

l^nt  this  ray  £>  i)*,  is  the  same  as  tlie  preceding  D  D^.  For  the 
trianglc«  P  S  nnd  P'  S^^  are  suchthatthc  lines  joininc  forrespond- 
ing  points  P  and  S\  S  and  P\  jS,  and  /S/,  pass  through  the  8amo  point 
C,  Hence  the  intersections  of  corresponding  Bides  P  S  and  S  '  P\  S  5, 
and  P»  S,\  8,  P  and  5/  S\  i.e.,  the  points  B,  Z>;  anti  i>„  all  lie  on  the 
same  .straight  line.  That  is  the  new  rays  D  and  D  are  identical 
And  from  this  point  the  proof  proceods  as  in  the  preceding  demonstration. 


S«e.  III.,  1008.  & 
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III. — On  the  JJeiermination  of  Moisiure  in  Eoney» 
By  Ebakk  T.  Shutt,  M.A.,  PXC,  F.C.S., 

AND 

A.  T.  CKLsamf,  M.A. 

(Read  May  S7.  IMS.) 

The  inTestigaiion  which  gm  rise  to  the  work  reccrded  in  this 
paper  was  anderfaken  to  asoertain  what  difference  in  composition— if  - 
any — existed  between  honey  extracted  from  capped  and  uncapped 
comb.  Apiarists  term  the  latter  immature  or  unripe  honey  and  oon* 
tend  that  it  is  of  a  thin  and  inferior  qnali^  and,  therefore,  when 
placed  upon  the  market  apt  to  injnre  the  sale  of  mature  or  ripe  honey 
taken  from  fully  capped  comb.  Further,  it  is  held  that  unripe 
honey  materially  affects  the  latter's  keeping  quality. 

Among  the  first  determinations  attempted  was  that  of  the  watei^ 
content  of  the  honeys,  and  the  difiSculties  that  were  at  once  met  with 
in  obtaining  results  of  a  concordant  and  reliable  character  led  us 'to 
examine  the  TariouB  methods  now  in  TOgue  for  estimating  moisture 
in  such  saccharine  substances. 

Drying  on  Asbebtos  in  Glass  Tubes  at  Appboximately  98**  C,  in 

Steam  Bath. 

In  all  essential  features^  this  method  is  that  recommended  by 
Macfarlane  for  estimating  moisture  in  milk,  butter,  and  many  other 
articles»  of  food  that  are  already  fluid  or  can  be  readily  brought  into 
this  condition.  The  honey  was  weighed  in  a  weighing  bottle  and 
then  washed  out  into  a  100  c.c.  graduated  flask  and  made  up  to  the 
containing  mark.  An  aliquot  part  of  the  solution  was  run  into  each 
tnb^  containing  a  sufficiency  of  asbestos  to  act  as  an  absorbent.  The 
tubes  were  then  dried  in  racks  in  a  steam  ùveai  at  atmospheric  pressure 
and  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  (approximately)  98°  C.  We 
presume  that  this  is  essentially  the  method  and  modus  operandi  fol- 
lowed in  obtaining  the  greater  number  of  the  results  recorded  in  the 
Bulletin  (No.  47)  on  honey,  issued  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Department, 
Canada. 

Unfortunately,  this  convenient  method  proved  exceedingly  unsat- 
isfactory, it  being  found  impossible  to  obtain  constant  results.  The 
longer  the  period  of  drying,  the  greater  the  loss.  Even  after  6  days 
drying,  the  tubes  continued  to  lose  in  weight — due,  undoubtedly,  to 
the  continued  decomposition  (dehydration)  of  the  lévulose,  which 
constitutes  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  honey. 

Til  the  following  table  we  have  arranged  the  moisture-content 
of  12  samples  of  honey  as  determined  at  the  expiration  of  48  hours, 
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78  hours',  and  \H^  hours.     In  the  first  series  each  tube  received  20  c.c 
of  an  approximately  20  per  cent  eolution,  and  in  the  second  series, 
10  c.c.  of  an  approximately  6  per  oeot  solution.    Tlie  percentages  o! 
inoistnre,  as  calculated  from  the  specific  gravity  determination 
are  also  given. 


TaBLK  I.    MOISTUBK  IN  UONBT,  AS  DVTKRMINKD  IN  StEAM  BaTH  AT  98* C. 


HOIVKT 

Fbom 

No 

A^  V* 

From  SC 

)%  (approximately) 

solution 

From  (approxi- 
inalcly)  solution 

CfelenlaMd 
ofdflatad 

hOMf 

48 
Hours 

72 
Hour* 

96  . 
Hours 

48 
Hottia 

72 
Hours 

Fully  capi>ed  ' 

1 

21  01 

22  82 

24  17 

23  40 

25  40 

17*» 

comb 

22-19 

22  98 

26-68 

28.48 

2 

21  86 

22'88 

28-88 

25*80 

26  20 

17-88 

21-17 

21-89 

88.18 

26.28 

28-60 

3 

21*66 

28-2» 

24*01 

89*40 

80*80 

18*76 

20  56 

21*44 

22-76 

28-24 

29*72 

4 

24*48 

26*27 

88-94 

80*70 

19*66 

23-00 

23*76 

25*68 

29-10 

31-10 

FftrtiaUj 
oappM 

5 

25  06 

26*91 

27*78 

29-78 

81*84 

18*48 

comb 

24  78 

26-78 

26*98 

81-16 

88-28 

6 

27  29 

27  86 

29*37 

88-06 

88*80 

28*28 

27-50 

28*60 

29-49 

82*18 

88*80 

7 

28-41 

28-67 

80*86 

38*80 

86*88 

28*87 

27  68 

28*60 

28*69 

32-08 

84.86 

8 

25-66 

27*68 

27-66 

32.10 

88.80 

28*98 

26*14 

27*68 

28- 14 

83-00 

86  72 

Uncapped 
comb 

9 

23-68 

24*86 

26  47 

30-40 

81*76 

19*87 

2S  96 

24.63 

25*32 

28-86 

80*04 

10 

22  82 

34-10 

24  88 

28  54 

29  34 

18*» 

28-07 

28  86 

24.97 

28-48 

80*86 

11 

23  34 

27  58 

29  76 

10  24 

22-87 

24-19 

26.01 

28*78 

10*60 

12 

2Ô  ÔU 

27  06 

27-68 

32  26 

32  86 

22  60 

26  65 

2810 

28-58 

32  90 

S4-22 

'  In  all  the  estimations  of  moisture  and  solids  as  calculated  from  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  diluted  honey  (taken  at  15-6*'C),  the  following  formula 
hM  lieen  employed 

D— 1000 

w=  

8'86XU 

"W  =  Per  cent  of  solids  In  honey. 

D  =  I>eD8ity  of  diluted  solution  of  honey. 

8*86  =  IncreR8e  of  density  for  eaeta  1  wnm  of  sucer  or  other  carl>o-iiTdi«te  In 

100  c.c.  of  the  liquid, 
if  =  Grams  of  honey  in  100  ce-  of  diluted  solution. 
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A  detailed  consideration  of  the  data  is  unnecessary,  but  the  more 
important  deductions  from  them  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  That,  assuming  the  results  from  the  specific  gravity  deter- 
mination to  be  approximately  correct,  a  drying  period  of  48  hours 
at  98°  C.  gives  too  high  a  percentage  of  moiatore,  the  excess  being 
about  5  per  cent. 

2.  That  the  longer  the  drying  period,  the  greater  the  loss;  that 
Î6,  the  décomposition  of  the  lévulose  is  continuous.  This  fact,  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  dry  to  a  constant  weight,  is  in  itself 
snfficient  to  condemn  the  method. 

3.  That  higher  percentages  of  water  are  obtained  from  the  5  per 
cent  than  from  the  20  per  cent  solntionB  of  honey,  showing  that  there 
is  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  lévulose  when,  using  the  more 
dilute  solntioiL 

Dsnve  ok  Asbmob  nr  Glass  Tubw  at  VO**  0.  to  75*  0.  rs 

Stbav  Bath. 

Our  next  step  wa«  to  ascertain  tlio  moist iiro-coritent.  drying 
between  70"  C.  and  75°  C. —  the  other  conditions  \w'n\^,  the  same  as 
in  the  first  series.  Each  tube  contained  10  c.c.  of  an  iipproximately 
12  per  cent  solution  of  honey.  The  samples,  thnmrh  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  first  series,  were  not  identical  with  them. 

TABLM  II.    MOIBTITBE  IN  HoNF.Y,        !  )l  Ti:!tMINED  IN  StKAM  HaTH  AT  70°  C  TO  76"  C. 


Solution,  appkoximatblt  12  Per  Cent. 


HONBT 

Fbom 

No. 

20 
Houn 

87 
Hoan 

81 
Hoars 

36 
Hotm 

Calculated 
from  Sp.Gr.  of 
dilated  honey 

Pully  capped 
ooniD 

1 

19  30 

19-82 

20  03 

20  07 

15  46 

10  95 

2(J  29 

20  50 

20  90 

2 

19-52 

19  K7 

10  99 

20.00 

16-96 

18-78 

18  88 

19  24 

19  12 

8 

20  63 

20-52 

2l-») 

21  51 

16-8» 

19  r>n 

20  16 

2067 

20  44 

4 

20-20 

20  59 

21  12 

20  91 

16-84 

20  07 

20-66 

20  75 

2107 

Fftitially  capped 

6 

23  00 

23  49 

2:i.87 

23-71 

10' 18 

comb 

22  13 

22  30 

22  67 

23  12 

« 

24  89 

25  19 

25  44 

2.^-16 

20  63 

86*41 

8&87 

26  21 

25-91 

7 

2r.  23 

25-40 

25-85 

2610 

80-68 

24-96 

25  86 

26  01 

8618 

8 

23-45 

23  88 

24-59 

24-73 

81*08 

84-00 

84-06 

84-78 

26  38 
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Tablk  IL  HoiarvBM  in  Uonsy,  a»  Detkrminbo  in  Stsam  Bath  at  70°  C.  to  75  C. 
SoLvnoif ,  APPBOXUt  ATBLT 12  PiB  CsKT^-^CondudtA 


— —  =.. 

Honey 
Fbom 

Na 



20 
Hours 

27 
Hours 

81 
Honrs 

S6 
Honrs 

from  Sp.  Gr.  of 
oUntco  ooiicj 

Uncapped 

9 

21  20 

21  77 

21-60 

22  00 

1783 

comb 

21-46 

2136 

21*81 

21-08 

10 

21 

21-78 

21  61 

22  00 

16  ôO 

20*09 

torn 

81 -09 

81-00 

11 

2162 

21  79 

22  05 

22  14 

89  42' 

21-70 

22-21 

22-34 

22  00 

12 

20-24 

21  11 

^1  30 

20-86 

41  20» 

20  40 

21- 01 

21  18 

21^ 

*  Fooa<l  to  be  sltffbtlj  fermonted. 


From  t  hose  data  we  note  that  drying  even  at  this  lower  temperature 
(70°  C. —  75"  C.)  for  a  period  of  20  hours,  gives  results  much  higher 
than  those  obtained  from  the  specific  gravity  cstimationB;  and,  further* 
the  percentages  of  moisture  —  or  rather  of  loss  —  increase  with  eon- 
tinned  heating,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  when  a  temperature  of  98 (X 
is  used  (see  Table  1.). 

DnYiNo  ON  (o)  Apbkstos,  and  ib)  Sand,  ts  Platinum  Dishss, 

nn  Fartial  Vacuum  at  70"  C. 

The  apparatus  used  in  these  trials  was  exceedingly  simple.  A 
tnhulated  desiccator  was  placed  inside  the  steam  hath  (the  same  as 
used  in  the  foregoing  experiment)  and  connected  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  with  an  exhaust  pump  attached  to  the  water  service.  With  » 
current  of  dry  air  at  the  rate  of  one  bubble  per  second  being  draws 
through  the  desiccator,  a  vacuum  of  approximately  8  inches  was  main* 
tained.  The  temperature  of  70**  G.  was  without  difficulty  kept  con- 
stant for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time  by  almost  filling  the  bath  with 
water  and  arranging  a  senes  of  smsU  gaë  jete  (from  am  S-bumer)  st 
a  distance  of  3  to  4  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  The  Banff 
were  protected  from  draughts  by  a  casing  of  asbestos  board. 

The  absorbent  materials  were  sand  and  asbestos,  and  i^atinam 
dishes  (fiat  and  round  bottoms)  were  used  in  the  place  of  glass  tubeei 
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TaBLS  IIL    MomUSB  in  HoMBT,  FBOX  FOLLT  C4l>FStl  Oomb,  ab  J^whmmkxd 

m  Partial  Vacuum  at  70*  G. 

Solution  A:  60  ri66  grms.  honey  in  600  c.c.  (approximately  12';;). 
Solution  B:  2ô-a69€  grms.  honey  in  500  cc  (approximately  5%). 
Ifioiititre  In  bon^r*  mi  calouMM  for  8pw  Or.  of  AfsiLTWb, 
Mototore  in  honey,  «s  calcttl»tod  l!or       Gr.  of  Bs=l7'4l%. 


o 

SVom  Solution  A 

1*1001  Solotf  on  B 

Matbual 

S..2 

24 

48 

75! 

06 

24 

48 

72 

06 

Hoor» 

Honrs 

Hoon 

Hoots 

Hoars 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

band 

F.B. 

17  91 

18-20 

1807 

18-88 

1700 

17  94 

17  94 

18-22 

R.B. 

17  «7 

18-24 

18  94 

19  63 

16- 17 

17  12 

17  12 

17  45 

AsbeetOB 

F.B. 

20  U 

21  20 

21-73 

22  48 

24  99 

25-75 

26-82 

20  16 

20  70 

21  20 

21-80 

22  83 

24-18 

25  24 

26  16 

To  compare  these  results  inth  those  obtained  by  the  method 
previouslj  used,  solutions  A  and  B  (using  10  cc.  in  each  estimation) 
were  dried  at  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  steam  bath  (98^  C.)  on 
asbestos  in  glass  tubes,  when  the  following  moisture  percentages  were 
obtained: 


24  hrs. 

Solution  A  23-75 

24-71 

Solution  B  22  -98 


48  hrs. 

26-  40 

27-  12 
30-21 


7S 


33-92 
»'06 


M  hrs. 


35-24 
S4«0B 


We  now  present  data  of  a  similar  character  to  those  in  Table  m., 
but  from  honey  taken  from  uncapped  comb. 

TaBJLB  IV.    MOISTOMB  IN  HoNEY,  FROM  UscaPPED  COMB,  A8  DBTBUONBD  IN 

Partial  Vacuum  at  70°  C. 

Solution:  25'0672  gnnt.  honey  in  mo  c.c.  (approximately  5%). 
Moisture  In  honey,  as  calculated  firom  Spw  Gr.=22*85%. 


AB90RBBNT 

Matkriax, 

• 

Sbapoot 
Dbh 

24 

Hours 

48 
Hours 

72 
Hours 

96 
Honis 

Sand 

F.B. 

21-34 

22.65 

23-37 

23  69 

R.B. 

21  52 

23  51 

•23-99 

Asbestos 

F.B. 

28-45 

31  52 

83-04 

33.32 

aa. 

28-33 

31-86 

33  04 

83  88 
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The  comparatiTe  dmta»  diying  at  98^  G.  in  steam  bath, 
asbeetoa  in  glâiB  tnbes^  aie  aa  follom:— 

48  hrs.  72  hrs. 

36-26  40  01 

8«-90  40-53 

Bbtino  ok  (a)  A8BE8V0Sy  ANB  (b)  Saitd,  in  Platinuii  Dibhb^ 

IN  Pabtial  Yaouuk  AT  60**  G. 

• 

In  ail  respectai,  pave  that  of  température,  the  condîtiona  of  drfiag 
were  id  ri i  al  witii  thoee  of  the  precedixig  seriea.  The  leanlts»  gim 
in  TaUe  V.,  appear  to  ehcm  tiiat  at  thaa  lover  temperature  (60*  C.) 
24  honis  drying  ia  sufficient  for  peileet  toiceation.  Aa  at  10^ 
however,  the  percentages  obtained  by  drying  on  aabeatoe  are  loiiiewLit 
higher  than  thoae  when  sand  is  need. 

Tabu  V.  Uoutobb  in  Honev,  from  Fully  Capped  Oomb,  as  DBiSBioinD  nr 

Pabtial  Vacuum  at  60°  C. 


Scautlon:  68*sns  arma,  hoatur  In  600  «.e.  (approslmataly  12%). 
Moiiture  In  lum«y,  as  calculated  tnm  Bp.  Gr.=^7*€ft%. 


Absobbsmt 
Matbrial 

Shape  of 
Diali 

24  Honrs 

48  Hours 

U6  Uoui» 

Sand 

F.B. 

16  88 

17  13 

17-28 

RB. 

17  62 

17-84 

18-01 

F.B. 

18-88 

19^ 

19  66 

18  65 

19  ao 

19  62 

The  same  solution  dried  on  asbestos  in  j^ass  tabes  at  98*  G.  gaia 
the  following  results:  — 

24  hrs,         4S  hrs.         72  hrs.         »6  hrs. 
Ferc«ata|r@  of  moisture  .  .     28*27  29*21  30*67  32*26 

«  •«  24*66  27-26  28*90  M'lS 

A  review  of  the  results  in  tiie  f  0T<^going  tsbleB  allows  ua  to  oon- 
dude: — 

(1)  That  in  drying  a  solution  of  honey  in  glass  tubes  on  asbestos 
a  temperature  of  98^  G.  at  atmospheric  pressure  induces  a  consid6^ 
able  and  continuous  dehydration  of  the  lévulose,  resulting  in  sa 
apparent  loss  of  moisture  far  exceeding  the  real  amount  present 


M  tars. 

BnrG«ntage  ot  Molstura  ....  81't4 
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(2)  That  drying  in  gla&B  tabes  ou  asbeetoB  at  atmosphedc  ptes- 
sure  between  70^  C.  and  75°  C.  also  occasions  a  deoc»npoBition  of  the 
levnloee  of  the  honey.  It  will  not  suffice,  therefore,  if  accniate  results 
are  to  be  obtained,  simply  to  lower  the  temperatnie  of  the  steam  bath 
as  in  the  second  series  ezperim^ts. 

(3)  That  drying  in  platimun  diflhea  on  aaind  in  a  partial  vacunm 
(8  inches)  at  a  tempemture  ol  60'  0.  to  70'  C.  for  Sé  hoars  to  48 
hours,  yields  resnlts  in  dose  accord  with  those  calculated  from  the 
spécifie  gravify  determinations  —  and  that  a  more  prolonged  drying 
is  undesirable,  as  such  appear^-  to  induce  a  slight  decomposition  of  the 
levnloee. 

(4)  That  drying  on  asbestos  yields  much  higher  results  than  dry- 
ing on  sand.  This,  apparently,  is  as  true  at  60°  C.  as  at  70^  C.  (see 
Tables  rV.  and  V.)  and  indicates  a  peculiar  property  or  quality  of  the 
afifbestoe  in  inducing  dt composition  of  the  lévulose. 

(5)  That  there  were  no  differences  of  note  between  the  results 
from  drying  in  round  and  fiat  bottom  platinum  dishes. 

On  the  REnAviotm  of  Mixtures  (soltttions)  of  Dextrose  and 
Lévulose  undeb  Vabyino  Conditions  oit  Deying. 

As  the  saccharine  matter  in  honey  consists  almogt  entirely  of 
flcxtrose  and  lévulose,  existing  in  practically  equal  proportions,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  drying  solutions  of  such 
a  mixture,  employing  methods  involving  the  same  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pre&sure  as  in  the  foregoing  tests  with  hon^. 

TAIILB  VI.    MiXTDBB  OF  DsZTROtS  AKD  LbVDLOSB,  DSTlNa  XK  GLASS  TUBBB  ON 

AsBBSTOs  IV  Stbam  Bath  at  AncosraxBto  Paassma  at  se*  C. 

AVD  70*  &,  RBSPBCnvaLT. 

DtstroM,  S*0009  gtwaaa  in  100  ce. 

I^evillose,  6*0038  gr&mB  in  100  c.c. 

10  ce»  UMd  In  eaeh  determination  =  10006  gimm. 


At  98*C. 


At  wo. 


48 

hrs. 

60 

hrs. 

80 

hrs. 

dS 
hr». 

120 
hrs. 

132 
hrs. 

140 
hrs. 

8 
hrs. 

20 
hrs. 

25 
hrs. 

38 
hrs. 

42 
hrs. 

grma. 

fyrnis. 

grraa. 

griuH. 

gnus. 

grnis. 

gnus. 

grms. 

grms 

•000 

•885 

864 

•846 

827 

•818 

•815 

1-276 

•m 

051 

•944 

•943 

•901 

sn 

'8S6 

'887 

•«7 

•aio 

•0oe 

1  172 

-S67 

050 

•m 

'0i7 
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Tablk  vn.  Lbtulomi  (Kahlbaum K  BBTnro  nr  PLAmrim  Dwaws  m  Anam 
m  Parrai.  Vacuvii  at  78^  G.  to  80*0.  anv  at  TV  C. 

lATaUmt,  4*4$5  grm»,  in  100  ec 

10  e.e;  lued  In  «ach  d«terntliuUi<«=0'4MS  grni*. 


AT  75^  U.  TO  8(r  C 

AT  7(r  C. 

fihftpe  of 

DMi 

4 

Boats 

8 

Houn 

24 
Hooi» 

•  8 
Houfs 

12 
Honn 

14 
Hoai« 

18 
Hoois 

gnna. 

gmw. 

fcnns. 

Krms. 

srms. 

grmt. 

grau; 

F.B. 

-4S7 
•498 

4S7 

•418 

SIM 

•488 

R.B. 

•484 

•884 

440 

•487 

481 

8-746 

•488 

•486 

•47n 
•0A4 

•438 
•443 

435 
-448 

481 
•4S» 

Tabu  VUL  Lbvuumb  <f)iABBTW,  "  Scbiïbino'*)*  Drtiko  in  Platinum  Pisa» 
ON  (a>  Sand,  and  (6)  Asbwtos,  in  Partial  Vacuum  at  70*  C.  to  7jr  C. 

LevQloae,  6*478  gnam.  in  100  e.c 

10  ce.  tUMd  tn  eaob  détermination  s=  0*8478  gnns. 


Absorbent 
Matbriai. 

Slmp«  of 
Oisb 

84HOOIS 

4âHonr» 

Grame 

GfMW 

Sand 

F.B. 

8886 

•8800 

RB. 

•8£B0 

RB. 

-6814 

Average 

•8808 

•6801 

P.B. 

'8888 

•8O0 

Aebestoe 

RB. 

6288 

5206 

R.B. 

■5276 

5214 

Average 

-5286 

6219 
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Tabu  IX.  LsTULora  (Kahlbavm),  Dstiko  iir  FLATiNUif  Dism  oh  (a)  Savd, 
Axni  <6)  ABB8IIT08»  XH  Pabtial  Vaouum  at  W*  C 


Ii«vttloae»  6*2228  grama  In  100  ce. 

10  ce.  uwd  In  eaàb  determlxiatlon  =  0<S>228  grama. 


Absuubhnt 
Matsbiai. 

Shape  of 

21 
Horns 

25 
Hours 

43 
Hoaxm 

48 
Honra 

Sand 

•543 

525 

525 

•520 

aa 

'905 

S2& 

'fiSB 

528 

Aabcatoa 

F.B. 

•539 

510 

510 

•509 

R.B. 

8M 

506 

-606 

ObKSBAL  DBZHJCTIONfi  VROU  DaTA  IN  TaBUES  VI.  TO  IX. 

The  results  gben  in  Table  71.  show  a  considerable  loss  due  to 
decomposition  on  drying  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  lerulose  on  asbes- 
tos for  48  hours  at  98**  0. —  and  this  loss  constantly  increased.  At  a 
temperature  of  70^  G.  (atmospheric  pressure),  8  hours  drying  vas 
jnsoiKcientj  bnt  an  additional  period  of  12  hours  proved  too  long. 

From  Table  YII.  it  is  apparent  that  a  temperature  of  75**  0.  to 
80**  C. — using  flsbestoe  and  diying  in  a  partial  wuum — is  too  high. 
A  drying  period  of  8  hours  'was  sufficient  to  show  that  decomposition 
had  commenced.  Under  the  same  conditions,  but  at  70'  G.  a  period 
of  12  hours  furnished  results  indicating  a  thorough  desiccation  of  the 
lévulose  but  no  decomposition.  Further  drying,  however,  undoubt- 
edly caused  dehydration  of  the  sugar. 

In  the  results  of  Table  YIII.  the  relative  value  of  sand  and 
asbestos  as  absorbent  materials  is  compared  at  70**  G.  to  75^  G.  As 
in  the  case  of  honey,  we  find  that  with  asbestos  there  is  a  greater  loss 
on  drying  than  when  sand  is  used.  In  24  hours  the  loss  through 
decomposition,  using  sand,  is  about  1-4  per  cent,  whereas  with  asbestos 
it  is  approximately  3*4  per  cent  At  48  hours  these  losses,  rsspee- 
tivdy,  are  practically  3*1  per  cent  and  4*6  per  cent. 

The  data  furnished  in  TaUe  IX.  are  indicative  that  25  hours 
drying  in  a  partial  vacuum  at  60^  G.  on  sand  is  sufficient  for  desicca- 
tion of  the  lévulose,  and  that  there  is  no  diecomposition  or  further 
loss  on  continued  drying.  In  the  case  of  aebestos,  under  the  same 
conditicii%  there  appears  to  be  decomposition  (between  2  per  cent 
and  3  per  cent)  of  the  lévulose.  It  is  evident  that  even  at  this  low 
drying  temperature  sand  is*  the  preferable  absorbent. 
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The  result-s  of  the  work  on  lévulose  solutions  agree  ven-  well  on 
the  whole  with  thor^e  obtained  on  solutions  of  honey.  Tt  has  already 
been  8ho\\T!  Iliat  (Irvine-  the  latter  from  24  hours  to  48  hours  at  60^  C. 
tc  70°  C,  in  a  :)urual  vaoïniîn  on  sanrl,  i^avc  pereentai^es  in  close  accord 
with  those  obtained  from  the  bpecilic  gniMty  determinations.  The 
investigations  with  levnlose  solutions  prove  that  a  temperature  of 
60**  C,  in  a  partial  vacuum  using  sand,  furnished  figures  approxim- 
ating tiie  amounts  w^eighed  out.  It  is  probable  that  a  t* mp*  luture 
of  70°  C.  could  be  saiely  used  if  the  pressure  were  reduced  to,  say, 
6  or  8  inch^,  but  with  the  partial  vacuum  that  we  were  able  to  main- 
tain it  is  evident  that  the  drying  tempeiratiire  should  be  as  close  &è 
podf^ible  to  60"*  0. 
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IV.— All  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Conditions  Determining 

the  Oxidation  of  Ferroxis  Chiuride. 

By  A.  MoGiLL»  B.Sc. 

(Head  May  27.  1902.) 

The  following  sequence  of  reaetioiiB,  hftving  in  view  tiie  production 
of  free  chlorine  and  carbonate  of  aoda  from  common  salt,  by  the 
Agency  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  is  eatiefactory  so  far  ae  theory  iâ  con- 
ooraed* 

Fini  Stage, — ^The  decompodtioii  of  chloride  of  sodium  by  sol- 
phoric  add,  with  production  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric 
acdd.  : 

Second  Stage, — ^Treatment  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  with  peroxide 
Off  iron  and  carbon,  to  produce  carbonate  of  soda  and  snlphide  of  iron. 

Third  Stage. — ^Decomposition  of  the  sulphide  of  iron  by  hydro- 
chloric add^  with  production  of  ferrons  chloride  and  sulphuretted 
liydrogeiL 

Fourff^  Stage, — Oxidation  of  feirroiis  eUoride,  (by  air  or  oxygen) 
to  ferric  oxide  and  free  chlorine. 

PifA  Stage, — Oxidation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  sulphuric 

acid. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  complete  process  involves  a  continuous 
aapply  of  common  salt,  carbon  and  oxygen^  and  furnishes  a  continuous 
oatput  of  carbon  monoxide,  carbonate  of  soda  and  free  chlorine. 

The  sulphuric  acid^and  ferric  oxide  introduced  at  the  first  and 
second  stages,  are  reproduced  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  stages  reepec- 
tively;  while  the  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphide  of  iron, 
cliloride  of  iron  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  only  exist  as  phases  within 
the  eyde. 

The  following  diagrammatic  presentation  of  the  cyde  will  make 
this  more  evident.  In  the  diagram  the  materials  need  are  heavily 
underlined;  the  substances  removed  from  the  cyde  are  endosed  in 
brsckets;  while  the  arrowt»  connect  the  names  of  such  substances  as 
are  present  at  different  phases  of  the  process,  and  undergo  reciprocal 
change  within  it.  Of  these,  solphnric  acid  and  ferric  oxide,  which 
are  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  process,  and  r^nrodnoed  at  the  • 
end  of  it,  are  indicated  by  broken  lines. 

The  reaction  ooeurring  in  the  first  stage  is  successfully  carried 
ont  in  the  ordinary  manufacture  of  salt  cake. 
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The  second  stage  is  the  fondamental  prmcipie  on  irhich  Eopp'« 
soda  process  is  besed.^  Thk  process  bas  hesn  approved  bj  Stromeyer  ' 
but  condemned  by  Hoffman^  Waldeck  and  Lunge.  Tbe  main  leatnieB 
objected  to  are  the  destmctlYe  action  of  the  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
Boda>  ferric  oxide  and  coke  ^pon  ordinaiy  furnace  linings;  and  the 
impossibility  of  recoyering  a  high  percentage  of  the  total  soda,  u 
carbonate.  The  first  objection  is  met  by  Macfarlane  *  who  describes 
a  furnace  lining  of  quicklime  and  baciic  skga,  impregnated  with 
aodium  sulphide.  The  second  disadvantage  is  avoided  by  another  of 
Macfarlane's  daims,  according  to  which  the  carbonating  is  done  bj 
fnmaee  gases  during  the  lixiviation. 

The  third  stage,  inyolving  the  decomposition  of  ferrous  sulphide 
by  hydrochloric  add,  with  formation  of  ferrous  chloride  and  Biilphiu<- 
etted  hydrogen  presents  no  difficulties. 

Tira  fifth  stage,  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  burned  to 
furnish  SO^  for  the  leaden  chambers  in  the  manufacture  of  suplhoiic 
acid,  is  eqjnally  free  from  jwactical  difficulties.* 

The  object  kept  in  view  throughout  these  experiments,  and  that 
which  furnished  a  motive  for  the  work,  was  the  demonatiation  of 
conditions  necessary  to  make  the  reactions  of  the  fourth  stage  praC' 
tically  successful. 

Becorded  attempts  to  produce  chlorine  by  the  oxidation  of  chloride 
of  iron  are  the  following: 

Tliibierge  (Eng.  pat.  2290,  1855)  proposes  to  pass  dry  air  over 
ferrous  chloride;  but  I  cannot  iind  that  the  process  has  ever  been 
inveetifratod  under  the  conditions  of  his  patent.  The  same  reaction 
is  utilized  by  Macfarlane  (1863)  and  by  Longmaid,  Konigs,  Hendenoa 
and  others.  In  no  case,  however,  does  it  appear  that  the  process  has 
been  subjected  to  a  full  and  searching  investigation;  and  it  wu 
through  Mr.  Macfarlane  that  I  was  led  to  enter  upon  the  work  nev 
put  on  record.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  consultation  with  Mr. 
Macfarlane  throughout  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  and  it  i> 
largely  due  to  his  encouragement  and  assistance  that  I  have  been  able 
to  carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  may  horn  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  tho  patents  of  Swin- 
dells and  Nicholson  Œng.  pat.  390,  1852),  and  of  Larkin  and  White 
(Eng.  pat.  309!^,  1870)  treating  of  the  production  of  chlorine  by 
oxidation  of  chloride  of  iron,  refer  to  the  per-chloride,  and  are  to  be 
distingni&'hed  from  those  previously  mentioned. 

*  Ann.  Chinj.  Phys.,  Sept.,  1856,  p.  21;  and  Lunge.  Sulphuric  Acid  and 
Alkali,  2nd  Edition,  III.,  223. 

'  Ann.  rhrm.  Phami.,  CVIL,  p.  833. 

*  iingl.  Patent  126.  1863. 

*  Lunae.  Sulpburk!  Acid  and  Alkali,  I..  2T7. 
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FimA  8miê8. — On  examming  the  work  of  this  aeries  in  the  light 
of  later  xesnlt»,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  disappoizitiiig  reocotd  shoum  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  amaU  pereeatage  of  water  still  present  in  tke  eam- 
ples  of  fenons  chloride  used.  I  had  taken,  as  I  thought,  all  necesaaxy 
precantions  to  have  hoih  the  chloride  and  oxide  thoroughly  dry. 

The  inflnenne  of  mere  txaeea  of  water  in  the  charg:e,  is  very 
perceptible  in  destroying  available  chlorine,  and  is  expressed  by  the 

formula         x  l-^U  —  —  '■          per  cent     chlorine  in  the  sample, 

where:— 

a  =  per  cent  chlorine  in  sample. 
0  ss     "  water 

Hence,  the  los&  of  free  chlorine  for  each  unit  per  cent  of  water  in 
Sample  T.  is  10  8  per  cent,  and  in  Sample  III.  is  20-2  per  cent  of 
the  total  chlorine  in  thefcc  samples,  respectively. 

The  highest  result  in  free  chlorine  obtained  with  Sampln^  T.  is 
33-1  per  cent  (Expt.  16),  and  this  is  also  the  best  yield  of  the  srries. 

Taken  in  connection  with  otbor  experiment'^  in  whieli  Sample  I. 
was  used,  it  shows  the  favourable  influence  of  a  larg:e  proportion  of 
ferric  oxide,  a  condition  fully  confirmed  by  later  results. 

Especial  pains  were  taken  to  dry  Sample  III-,  yet  the  best  result 
obtained  with  it  was  20  per  cent  available  (Erpt.  9),  and  this  although 
in  Expt.  12,  as  much  iis  per  cent  of  its  loiai  chlorine  pa.^^^^'d  nver 
into  the  absorbers.  The  fact  that  for  each  1  per  cent  ol  water 
present,  20-2  per  cent  of  chlorine  reverted,  was  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  the  time,  and,  in  consequence,  the  invœtigation  was 
discontinued  during^  an  interval  of  nearly  nine  voarK. 

Second  Series. — The  inveetigation  was  resumed  in  December.  1899, 
chief! V  on  account  of  the  fact  that.  durin<r  the  interval,  methods  for 
the  ])radaction  of  oxygen  (or  highly  enriched  air)  had  been  developed, 
and  it  wjis  believed  that  oxygen  could  be  economically  employed  for 
the  oxidation  of  ferrous  chloride.  Tlie  samples  used  were  dried  with  no 
greater  care  than  those  employed  in  the  First  Series,  but  Sample  Y.  must 
have  been  very  dry,  since  in  several  expérimentas  it  yielded  about  60 
per  cent  of  its  total  chlorine  in  the  free  state.  Tr  is  noieworthy  that 
in  one  of  these  experiments  (No.  15)  air  only  wa-s  used  ;  and  the  cliief 
positive  result  of  this  series  is  to  demonstrate  that,  so  far  liberation 
of  chlorine  is  concerned,  oxygen  has  no  important  advantatre  over 
atmoepheric  air.  Perhaps  other  considerations,  such  as  the  dilution 
of  the  product  by  atmospheric  nitrogen,  may  lie  found  to  give  cheap 
oxygen  an  advantage  over  air;  but  the  examination  of  this  point  doeb 
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not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation.  (See  £xpt  32, 

of  Series  III.) 

Third  Stries* — This  series  w&&  undertaken  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  wab  practicable  to  make  ferrous  chloride  sufficiently  dry, 
by  roasting  on  iron  plates,  to  obtain  from  it  a  high  yield»  of  fise 
chlorine.  Roasting  in  air  is  attended  by  more  or  less  oxidation  and  lo»< 
of  chlorine;  so  that  experimental  proof  was  wanted  of  the  possibility  of 
making  the  charge  absolutely  dry,  without  too  great  waste  of  chlorine 
at  the  same  time.  Samples  A  and  B,  used  in  this  series,  are  identicsl 
with  Y.  and  VI.  of  the  Second  Series.  The  remaining  samples  are 
mostly  prepared  from  these  two.  by  inixing  with  ferric  oxide  or  ferric 
hydrate,  and  drying.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  galvanized  iron  plate 
was  used  in  drying  samples  A  and  B,  hence  introducing  chloride  of 
zinc  into  the  charge.  The  influence  of  this  impurity  is  slight  in  sam- 
ples C,  D,  F  and  G. 

The  importance  of  thorough  drying  had  been  seen,  and  the  yield 
of  available  chlorine  is  much  better  throughout  the  whole  seriee.  The 
catalytic  influence  of  Fe^O^  is  recognized,  and  the  presence  of  a  large 
excess  of  ferric  oxide  was  found  to  be  favourable  to  the  preliminary 
drying  of  ferrous  chloride.  Samples  F  and  Q  with  which  the  wcffk 
of  this  series  was  begun,  contain  about  65  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide; 
and  sample  CO,  which  gave  encouraging  results'  in  experiments  12  to 
26,  contained  about  10  per  cent  of  ierric  oxide,  and  gave  decidedly 
higher  results  in  free  clilorinn  when  ferric  oxide  was  added  to  the 
charge  —  (Expt.  18,  22,  Z&,  26).    The  fact  that  acte  catalv- 

tically,  and  not  merely  mechanically  is  further  borne  out  by  the 
résulté  of  Experiments  21  and  24  in  which  dry  gypsum  and  àiy  sand. 
re8pecti?ely,  were  substituted  for  ferric  oxide,  with  an  immediate 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  available  chlorine. 

Experiment  23  is  introduced  for  incidental  investigation  of  the 
question  of  recovery  of  chlorine  from  Solvay  process  waste,  by  a 
vwriation  of  this  mode  of  working.  The  question  is  important 
enoiigh  to  justify  separate  treatment;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  special  apparatus  must  be  devised  to  overcome  the  difficultisB 
introduced  by  the  extreme  hygroscopicity  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  experiments  made  with  sample  EE  (Nos.  28  to  33)  prove  the 
practicability  of  recovering  the  chlorine  from  55o1ray  waste  by  the 
nso  f)f  ferrous  sulphate.  This  sample  contained  about  15  per  cent 
of  calcium  sulphate,  yet  gave  a  high  yield  of  available  chlorine. 

The  final  result^,  of  thi>  work  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  — 

First. — That  ferrous  chloride  ran  be  decomposed  by  oxygen  in 
such  a  way  as  to  yield  uniformly,  from  75  to  85  per  cent  of  its 
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chlorine  in  available  form,  and  from  10  to  20  per  ceiii  as  ii^diociLioric 
acid. 

Second. — That  tlie  oxygen  in  aLiiiutplicrii;  air  cau  be  successfully 
employed,  alujuugli  iL  may  be  thai  an  impracticably  large  diiuuon  of 
the  resulting  chlorine  with  nitrogen  would  thereby  result.^ 

Third. —  That  very  complete  dehydration  of  ihe  charge  of  ferrous 
chloride  is  necessary  to  a  high  result  of  free  chlorine. 

Fourth. — That  both  the  drying  of  the  charge,  and  the  subséquent 
oxidation  are  aided  by  the  presence  of  ferric  oxide,  which  should  Xoxm 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  charge. 

Fifih. — ^That  a  red  heat  is  necessary  to  bring  about  complete 
décomposition. 


»  From  the  equation  Fe,C/<+30=Fe,0,+2(7r,  the  ratio  of  oxygren  required 
to  chlorine  produced  is,  13  by  weight,  or  8-4  by  volume.  Or  each  gramme  of 
chlorine  requires  nearly  0  26  litre  oxygen  =  1*25  litres  atmospheric  air. 

Sec.  111..  1U02.  4. 
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Nwrly  1%  of  the  chlorine  exiated  as  F«s  CZ,. 


Made  from  II  by  addition  of  F^t  (OHU  and 
roasting. 


Contained  2  8%  Ft^  Cl»  From  Iron  and 
HCL 

B^r  addition  of  Fe«  O,  to  V,  moistening,  mix- 
ing and  drying  on  an  iron  plate. 


Prepared  ftom  iron  (filings)  and  HCL 

Sfttne  as  V, 
Same  as  VI. 

Like  A,  but  coarser  granules. 

The  fine  sif  tings  from  G»  mixed,  dry,  with 

ftepaiâ  from  re«etlon  <rf  Fe  8O4  Ca 

From  D,  by  mixing  with  water  aod  rediyia^ 

Same  as  F,  bnt  is  the  Une  dost  sifted  ont* 

From  M  by  additïon  of  Fe^  0^ 

From  Fe  S0«  and  Ca  CLj. 

880  grme  cryittMllized  Fe       7  /A  O  dried  to 

welffh  ISSgrms— contuiiiH  50  1%  80,= 

\)n2%FeS04. 
Like  S.  but  an  old  peroxidized  sample 

copperas  ased:  prodnet  contaloed 

47  9%.SCV-. 
A  sample  of  Cb  Ctt  fused  and  powdered, 

enlorine  correHponds  to  97.4%  Ca  CU. 

Reaction  alkaline  ;  probably  about  2% 

C<t  n   tract'  moisture. 
Prepared  from  C  by  heating  to  loss  of  11  -2% 

of  its  weight.     Loss  chiefly  J7tO 

(Expt.  7). 

A  mixture  of  Fe  SOa  {S)  and  Ca  CU  (X>  in 
ratio  100  ;  71,  M.,  in  moieonlar  pro* 

portions. 

Ptepaied  from  A  by  heating  to  loss  of  9*6% 
weight*  contaiii»  Zn  Gift  from  drying 
on  galT.  iroti  plate. 

Ftepared  like  E,  this  la.st  being  added  to  it 
and  the  whole  carefully  dried.  It  con- 
tains 14  8%  Ca  504— (oaleolated  from 
8  72%iSC^Ioand). 


1  Thei«  (ftmplw,  etpeoiallj  ▲  sad  A  At  ooatstasd  a  ttses  ef  Zn  (72t  ''0<b  hsTiag  bMO  lOMMd  ea  • 
pUto  of  g»l  TaaUad  Iron, 
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v. — Beaeardiês  in  Phftkal  OkmUtrjf,  «omad  out  4n  Unv/ênUy 

of  Titronh  during  Ae  Pa^  Year, 

By  Paof£8&ob  W.  Laoh  Milleb. 
(Read  May  27.  1902.) 

The  eight  papeiB  whose  titles  foUow  have  already  ajqpeared  in 
the  chemical  journals  or  will  shortly  he  published.  Owing  to  the 
delay  attending  the  publication  of  the  Proceedings,  it  has  not  heen 
thonght  advisable  to  ask  the  Society  to  print  these  papers  in  full. 

(1)  The  Application  of  Polarimeiry  to  the  Bglimaiion  of  Tartaric 
Add  in  Commercial  Products: — Professor  Edgar  B.  Konrick  (Uni" 
versity  of  Manitoba)  and  Dr,  Frank  B.  Kenridc,  The  influence  exerted 
by  a  large  number  of  substances  on  the  rotation  <^  tartaric  add  was 
studied,  and  methods  were  worked  out  for  the  analysis  of  the  chief 
commercial  products  containing  it.  (Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc  XXIV. 
928.) 

(2)  Tke8iafiluiiesofSi$ïïMik:  —  Dr,F,B,ABan,  An  application 
of  the  phase  rule.  The  foUoving  salta  were  identified: —  BigOs.iSO^, 
Bi,Oa.2S03.2|H,O,  BiA-SO,.    (Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  XXVII,  284.) 

(3)  The  Rate  of  Oxidation  of  Ferrous  Salts  hy  Chromic  Acid:  — 
Miss  C.  C.  Benson,  The  rate  was  determined  as  a  function  of  the 
concentrations  of  the  chromate,  the  acid,  and  the  ferrous  salt.  Mea- 
surements of  the  rate  of  oxidation  of  ferrous  salts,  and  of  the  rate 
at  which  iodine  is  liberated,  in  solutions-  containing  chromic  acid 
ferrous  saltë  and  iodides,  are  in  progress. 

(4)  Th^  Reaction  helwcen  Stannous  Chloride  and  Water: — Mr.  C. 
M.  Carson.    The  results  are  in  conflict  with  those  of  Ditte. 

(5)  The  Rate  of  Oxidation  of  Ferrous  Salts  hy  Oxygen: — Mr.  J. 
W.  Mr  Bain.  Experiment  >  carried  ont  und^r  fho  direction  of  Dr.  Y. 
B.  Konrick.  The  rates  of  oxidation  of  tho  sulphat  v  chloride,  and 
acetate,  wore  measured  with  various  concentrations  of  the  iron,  the 
acid,  and  the  oxygen.   (Jour.  Phys.  Chem.^  V.  623.) 
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(6)  The  Haie  of  Reaction  in  Solutions  containing  Pofas-^ium 
Chlorate,  Fotassium  lodidt,  and  liydrochhric  Acid: — Mr.  W.  C.  Bray. 
Experiments  showing  that  two  reactionts  of  the  fourth  order  occur 
aimultaneoualjr.    Scblundf  b  results  are  recalculated. 

(7)  77?''  I\ale  of  the  Rmdion  between  Arseniotts  Acid  and  Iodine  in 
Acid  boiulion;  the  Rate  of  the  Reverse  Reaction:  and  the  Equilibrium 
between  them: — Mr.  J.  R.  Roeituck.  Kxperimenta  to  test  the  theory 
of  Kinetic  Equilibrium.   (Jour.  Phys.  Chem.,  VI.,  366.) 

(8)  The  "  Compemation  Method  "  of  Measuring  (he  Rate  of  Oridû- 
Hon  of  Iodides: — Mr,  J.  M.  BeTl.  The  method  was  introduceti  bv 
Harcourt,  usiriL''  M  fliufn  [x  roxido  as  oxidizing  agent;  it  is  not  apj^ic- 
able  when  thionc  acid,  chromio  acid,  or  ferric  salts  are  employed. 
Schiikarew's  assumptions  (Zeit.  phys.  Chem.,  XXX v  l  IT.  357),  are 
not  justifiable. 
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VI. —  On  the  use  of  Wheatstone  Stereoscope  in  Photographing  Surveying, 

£j  E.  Devillb, 
Otoad  May  S7»  1902.) 

Dr.  C.  Pulfrich,  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Optical  Works,  in  Jena»  has 
devised  an  instrument,  called  stereo-comparator,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  accurate  measurements  on  stereoscopic  views.  The  instru- 
ment,  which  is  described  in  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Instrumentenkunde," 
Nos.  3,  5,  6,  and  8,  of  1902,  is  constructed  by  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss; 
it  is  perfect  in  every  detail  and  its  results  are  remarkably  accurate. 
Among  other  uses,  Dr.  Pulfrich  describes  its  employment  for  photo- 
graphic surveys.  Taking  two  views  of  the  ground  from  properly 
selected  stations,  the  stereo-comparator  gives,  by  means  of  a  micro- 
metor  screw,  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  landscape.  The 
direction  of  the  point  i^'  afterwards  taken  from  the  views  by  any 
of  the  well  known  methods  and  tranisferred  to  the  plan  upon  which 
the  point  i?  then  located  by  it*  distance.  The  altitude  is  deduced 
from  the  distance  in  the  usual  way.  The  instrument  appears  to  be 
thoroughly  practical  and  may  prove  of  great  value  in  surveying. 
A  little  difficulty  may  be  experienced  at  first  in  securing  proper 
itereoscopic  views,  but  Dr.  Pulfrich  has  already  indicated  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  camera  for  that  purpose  and  it  may  be  "hoped  that  the 
Carl  Zeiss  Work^  will  soon  place  an  efficient  instrument  at  the  di^ 
posai  of  topogra})}iers. 

Another  soiutir>ii  of  the  problem  of  stereoscopic  surveying 
occurred  to  the  writer,  and  experiments  were  commenced  in  1896; 
owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties,  they  had  to  bo  abandoned.  In 
view  of  the  attention  now  given  to  the  subject,  a  description  of  the 
instrument  devised  at  the  time  may  offer  some  interest. 

The  apparatus  i«  a  Wheatstone  or  reflecting  stereoscope  provided 
with  such  adjustmeui-  hb  are  necessary  for  plotting  topographical 
plans.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  two  piiotographs'  of  a  pair  are  taken 
in  the  same  vertical  plane,  that  is  to  my,  that  the  platea  are  vertical 
and  the  optical  axis  of  the  objective  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  two  stations  from  which  the  exposures  are  made.  The  photo- 
graphs may  ho  t^iken  with  one  camera  carried  from  one  station  to 
thr>  r>t  her,  or^  preferably,  with  two  identical  cameras  operating  8imul> 
t&neously. 

The  instrument,  fig.  1,  consiste  of  an  eye  piece  or  viewing  stand,  A, 
with  two  eye  holes,  DD,  of  two  frames,  BB,  for  the  transparencies. 
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auJ  L>f  a  tnicer,  C,  the  whole  beiug  mounted  upon  a  drawing  tabic 
accurately  plane. 

Thij  metal  plate,  DD,  in  which  the  eye  holes  are  pierced  revolves 
upon  a  horizontal  axis  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  the  line  joiuiug 


the  boles,  the  inclinatioii  of  this  line  being  indicated  by  a  gradoAted 
arc  and  Ternier  E.    The  distance  between  the  holes  is  equal  to  Ùfi 
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interval  of  the  eyes.  This  interval  being  variable  vrith  individuals, 
meanb'  must  be  providefl  to  adjust  the  distance  of  the  holes  when  the 
instrument  is  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  person.  The  adjustment 
can  be  made  by  a  simple  arrangement,  not  shown  on  the  figure. 
Behind  the  eye  holes  are  two  vertical  glass  plates  with  parallel  faces, 
set  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  axis.  The  front  face  i«  «Hghtly 
silvered,  but  not  enough  to  prevPTit  seeing  a  bright  point  through  the 
plates.  Each  one  is  nrovided  with  two  adjusting  screws  like  the 
«mail  mirror  of  a  soxtant.  One  of  the  screws,  G,  revolves  the  glass 
around  a  verfienl  axi?:  the  other  &crcw,  not  visible  on  the  figure, 
moves  it  around  a  horizontal  axis  parallel  to  the  plate. 

The  tran^Ttarency  frames  are  uprî^ht  and  in  tho  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  apparatus.  They  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  the  screws 
H  H  H,  or  right  and  left  by  the  screws  J  J.  They  are  maintained 
in  their  planes  by  pins  ««liding  in  the  slots  K.  For  transparencies 
printed  by  contact,  the  distance  from  a  frame  to  the  image  of  the 
corresponding  eye  hole  seen  in  the  glass  plate  mu.st  hf  pqnal  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  objective  used  for  talking  the  plioiographs.  A 
better  arrangcinont  is  to  place  the  frames  at  the  most  convenient  dis- 
tance and  to  produce  the  transparencies  by  enlargement  from  the 
negatives  in  suitable  proportion. 

The  base  of  the  tracer  C  consists  of  three  arms  supported  by 
foot  screws  0,  the  head  of  the  screws  being  of  spherical  shape.  The 
central  arm  carries  a  pencil  N  and  two  upright  posts  upon  which 
slides  a  rectangular  plate  or  screen  L  painted  dead  black.  A  small 
hole  is  pierced  in  the  centre.  The  point  of  the  pencil  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  face  of  the  screen.  The  height  of  the  screen  is  indi- 
cated by  a  scale  M  M  upon  one  of  the  posts  ;  when  at  zero  of  the 
scale,  tiie  hole  of  the  screen  is  at  the  same  height  as  the  eye  piece 
axis.     The  graduation  extends  on  both  sides  of  zero. 

Before  using  ihe  instrument  for  plotting,  it  i»  necessary  to 
adjust  the  tracer  and  the  reflecting  gla.-^8  plates. 

For  adjusting  the  tracer,  move  the  screen  to  the  top  of  the  posts 
And  mark  the  middle  of  its  upper  edge.  The  mark  must  not  move  when 
the  tracer  is  revolved  around  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  held  stationary. 
If  found  to  move  and  describe  a  circle,  it  is  adjusted  by  means  of 
the  foot  screws  0  0. 

To  adjust  the  glass  plates  of  the  viewing  stand,  set  the  line  of 
the  eye  holes  horizontal  by  placing  the  vernier  at  sero  of  the  graduated 
arc,  ÛX  the  tracer  screen  at  zero  of  the  altitude  Boale>  draw  on  the  table 
the  tt&oe  Ot,  fig.  2^  of  the  Tertioal  plane  parallel  to  flie  axis  and  passing 
through  on«  of  the  eye  holes^  the  left  one,  for  instance,  place  the 
point  t  of  the  pencil  upon  this  trace  and  insert  a  plane  mirror  in  the 
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frame  H.  ShonlH  the  instrunu  nt  hp  properly  adjusted,  the  hole  of 
the  screen  ami  the  iniai^o  of  tli'  li  »!  of  the  eye  piece  seen  by  reflection 
vx  the  mirror  will  coincide  when  looked  at  throiio:h  the  eye  ho]?. 

The  reflecting  glass  F  gives  a  virtual  imago  of  the  eye  hole  0  in 
Ojl  F  Oi  =  F  0.  The  mirror  B  gives  another  virtual  image  of  0^  in 
Oj  ;  P  Oj  =  P  0,.  The  reflecting  glass  F  gives  a  third  virtual  image 
of  0,  in  0.;  F  0,  =  F  0». 


B 


Fio.  2. 


It  i^  not  necessary  that  the  trniisparencies  be  vertical  or  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  stereoscope  or  parallel  to  each  other.  The  only 
condition  to  he  fulfilled  is  that  the  visual  ray  parallel  to  the  axis, 
that  i.s  to  say  the  line  passing  through  the  principal  point  of  the  pers- 
pective, be  reflected  by  the  glass  plate  perpendicularly  to  the  plane 
of  the  transparency.  This  line  can  be  moved  to  any  dire<  tion  l>v 
means  of  the  adjusting  screws,  therefore  i*^  can  always  be  made  per- 
pendicular fA  til''  transparencv.  A  frame  may  be  placed  at  B,  which 
is  parallel  neither  to  B  nor  to  the  axis. 

Should  the  two  holes  not  coincide  when  seen  through  the  evt* 
hole,  ihey  are  brought  together  by  means  of  the  adjusting  >ercw<  of 
the  glass  plate  F.  The  other  glass  plate  is  adjusted  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  plotting. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark  the  extremities  of  ih^ 
horizon  and  of  the  principal  lines  upon  the  trans|mrencies  whu'h 
are  thea  inserted  in  their  frames.    The  eje  holes  plate  is  set  at 
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an  inclination  equal  to  the  slope  of  the  line  joining  the  stations 
from  which  the  views  were  taken,  which  slope  has  to  be  measured  on 
the  ground  either  by  direct  angular  measurement  or  by  ascertaining 
the  difference  of  altitude  between  the  stations.  Tho  horizon  and 
principal  lines  of  each  transparency  must  now  be  adjusted.  Cnm- 
mcncing,  for  instance,  with  the  tTansparency  on  the  left  side  wiiieh 
we  may  assume  to  have  been  taken  from  the  highest  station,  the 
screen  of  the  tracer  Ls  ?et  at  the  height  of  the  left  eye  hole;  this  is 
done  by  setting  the  screen  at  a  height  ai)ove  zero  equal  to  half  the 
diffrreneo  in  altitude  between  thn  two  stations  (reduced  to  scale). 
The  tracer  is  moved  until  seen  through  the  eye  hole  it  appears  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  frame  :  by  means  of  the  screws  H  TI,  the  frame  is 
displaced  up  or  down  until  the  hole  of  the  screen  is  bisected  by  the 
end  of  the  hr>ri7on  line.  The  tracer  is  now  moved  until  it  is  seen 
close  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  frame  which  is  adjifâted  in  the  pame 
manner.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  several  times  until  both 
endft"  of  the  horizon  line  are  in  correct  position. 

To  adjust  the  principal  line,  the  trace  of  the  vertical  plane 
parallel  fo  the  axis  and  passing  through  the  eye  hole  is  drawn  upon  , 
the  table  and  the  point  of  the  tracer  pencil  irf  set  upon  this  trace. 
The  screen  of  the  tracer  is  moved  up  or  down  until  cloee  to  the 
upper  or  lower  edge  of  the  transparency  frame  and  fixed  in  that 
position.  The  frame  i«  now  movetl  by  means  of  the  screw>  J  J  until 
the  hole  in  the  screen  is  bisected  by  the  extremity  of  the  principal 
line.  Should  the  screen  be  moved  until  seen  near  the  opposite  edge 
of  the  frame,  the  hole  must  be  bisected  by  the  other  extremity  of 
the  principal  line,  without  further  adjustment.  Each  transparency 
is,  of  course,  adjusted  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  a  feparate  operation. 

Looking  now  tlirough  the  eye  holes  with  both  eyes,  the  hole  in 
the  screen  appears  as  a  bright  point  projected  over  the  relief  of  the 
ground.  Guiding  the  tracer  by  hand  so  that  the  point  seems  to 
follow  and  remain  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the 
pencil  describes  on  the  table  a  contour  line.  When  the  screen  is  at 
zero,  the  altitude  of  the  contour  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  altitudes 
of  the  two  stations.  For  describing  any  other  contour  line,  the 
screen  is  displaced  above  or  below  zero  a  distance  (reduced  to  scale) 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  mean  altitude  of  the  stations 
and  the  altitude  of  the  contour  line  to  be  drawn.  Other  lines  not 
sitnated  in  horizontal  planes,  like  the  shore  of  a  rapid  liver,  a  road 
or  other  featorea  of  the  ground,  are  drawn  by  using  a  screen  with  a 
vertical  slit  instead  of  a  holo.  The  tracer  is  moved  so  that  the  dit 
appears  to  pierce  the  ground  along  the  line  which  is  to  be  plotted. 
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For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  two  viowt 
of  a  stereoscopic  pair  were  taken  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  tlie 
base  line.  This  condition  can  be  dispensed  with  and  use  made  of 
views  taken  from  the  extremities  of  the  base  line  S  S'  (fig.  3)  in 
the  directions  S  X  and  S'  Y  forming  with  the  base  angles  a 
and  .  The  adjustments  of  the  stereoscope  are  made  as  usual,  but 
with  this  difference;  instead  of  placino-  the  tracer  upon  a  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  stereoscope  passing  through  the  eye  hole,  it  is  placed 
in  t  (fiig.  4)  upon  a  line  Ot,  forming  with  the  axis  an  angle  equal  to 

t  t 


o  O' 

b'ui.  l. 

90^ —  fir.  With  such  Tienrs,  tlie  reflecting  glass  plates  have  to  be 
adjusted  for  each  pair  of  vietws;  it  would,  therefore;  be  proper  to 
snbstitata  oidinaiy  tengent  screws  for  the  adjusting  serenv.  His 
adjustment  of  the  reflecting  glass  plates  is  a  quick,  precise,  and  nm^ 
operation;  its  repetition  tot  each  pair  of  views  is  a  small  matter  and 
cannot  canse  any  inconYenienee.  The  vertical  axis  aroond  which  eaeh 
reflecting  glass  plate  revolTes  must  be  so  placed  that  the  focal  diatanoe 
of  the  transparency  does  not  change  when  the  glass  is  revolved  hj 
the  adjusting  screw. 

This  property  of  the  Stereoscope  permits  the  employment  of  views 
taken  with  cameras,  snch  as  the  one  used  on  Canadian  snrveys,  whidi 
are  not  provided  with  telescopes  for  directing  them  accurately.  Hisrs 
is  little  doubt  that  the  dlffieiil^  of  the  stereoscopic  method  will  be  to 
obtain  the  pairs  of  views  on  the  ground.  The  methods  hitherto  pro- 
posed require  views  taken  perpendicnlariy  to  the  base  line;  that  sssos 
simple  enough,  but  when  tried  in  the  ordinary  course  ol  survejing 
operations,  it  may  not  be  found  so  easy  as  it  appears.  It  is  an  impo^ 
tant  advantage  of  the  stereoscope  tiiat  this  condition  has  not  to  bs 
folfiUed. 
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The  scale  of  the  plan  is  the  proportion  between  the  interval  of 
the  eye  holes  and  the  distance  (not  reduced  to  the  horizon)  between 
the  two  stations.  Should,  for  insunce,  the  holes  be  65  mil liime très 
apart,  and  the  dii>tanoe  of  the  Btationâ  be  6d  metreB,  the  scale  of  the 
plan  will  be  Viooo- 

The  direeiion  of  the  meridian  is  deduced  from  the  azimuth  of 
the  axis  of  the  camera,  represented  upon  the  plan  by  a  parallel  to 
the  axiiÂ  of  the  stereoscope. 

The  plan  is  afterwards  reduced  or  enlarged  by  photography  to 
the  scale  of  the  general  map.  It  will  be  observed  that  after  the 
viewo  are  taken,  the  scale  of  the  plan  drawn  by  means  of  the  stereo- 
scope is  invariable,  depending  only  upon  the  distance  of  tlie  stations;  it 
is,  therefore,  essential  to  select  thii,  distance  so  as  to  obtain  a  suit- 
able scale.  The  plan  should  not  be  so  small  that  details  would 
become  indistinct,  neither  should  it  be  so  large  as  to  extend  beyond 
the  range  where  the  tracer  can  be  handled  conveniently.  This 
limitation  in  the  selection  of  stations  is  a  disadvantage  and  the 
instrument  is  inferior  m  that  respect  to  the  stereo-comparator,  with 
which  the  distance  of  the  stations  inay  vary  to  a  considerable  extent. 
It  true  that  other  organs  might  be  introduced  in  the  stereoscope 
for  changing  the  scale  of  the  plan,  but  the  instrument  would  become 
more  complicated. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  scale  is  the  proportion  between 
two  distances,  one  of  them  bein^r  the  interval  of  the  eye  holes  which 
is  liable  to  variations  according  aa  the  eyes  are  opposite  one  part  or 
another  of  the  holes.  Moreover,  no  magnifying  power  is  available 
and  there  are  other  causes  of  error.  So  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned, 
the  stereoscope  is,  therefore,  far  inferior  to  the  stereo-comparator. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plotting  is  much  less  laborious  and  the  instru- 
ment would  seem  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  detailed  reconnais- 
sance surveys.  It  may  be  that  unforebcen  difTiculties  will  be  met  with 
in  practice;  until  the  instrument  has  received  the  test  of  practical 
experience,  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  its  value. 
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VIX. —  Excited  Hadwaciiviiy  Froduced  from  AUtmpheric  Air, 

By  S.  J.  Allan,  M.bc 
DenoMtrator  In  Phy«lc«,  MoOlU  Unlvertitsr. 

(Communlc&ted  by  Frof.  Rutherford,  and  read  May  27,  1902.) 

EUter  and  (Seitel  have  shown,*  that  when  a  neigatively  chaiged 
body  6-Qch  as  a  wire,  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  it  becomes 
temporarily  radioeefcirey  that  is,  it  has  the  power  <xf  disehaiging  dee- 
tricify  from  a  charged  body,  and  that  this  radioactivity  decayed  with 
time.  They  also  diowed  tiiat  this  radioactivily  conld  be  dissolved 
off  by  dilute  acid  and  after  heing  evaporated  down  to  dryness,  the 
reeidne  was  stiU  radioactive. 

The  radioactivity  in  its  pro]>ertieB  is  thns  similar  to  that  produced 
by  the  radioactive  componndâ,  thorium  and  zadinm. 

This  paper  gives  a  brief  account  of  experiments  made  by  the 
author  during  the,  past  winter  at  McGill  TTniversity.  In  moet  of  the 
work  hitherto  done  on  this  subject  the  experimenters  have  used  the 
gold  leaf  electroscope  method  to  observe  the  rate  of  leak  of  the 
charged  body. 

The  author  was  f  ortnnate  enough  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 
yeiy  aensitive  electrometer  used  by  Prof.  Butherf ord  in  his  w<h^  on 
radium  and  thorium.  WhUst  the  method  hitherto  used  has  been 
alow  and  did  not  allow  of  sufficient  readings  being  taken,  the  electro- 
meter gave  veiy  rapid  and  accurate  readings.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments have  already  been  (described  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Butherford 
and  the  author.' 

The  method  used  was*  as  follows: — The  wire  on  which  to  collect 
the  radioactivity  was  stretched  between  two  insulated  supports.  The 
negative  terminal  of  a  Wimshurst  machine  Was  then  attached  to  tbe 
wire,  the  positive  terminal  of  the  machine  being  earthed.  The  wire 
was  thus  kept  at  a  «certain  potential  above  earth.  To  ensure  the 
potential  always  being  about  the  same  during  the  run,  an  adjustable 
spark  gap  was  introduced  between  the  wire  and  earth.  The  distance 
between  the  knobs  was  arranged  so  that  it  would  never  quite  spark 
across,  thus  ensuring  the  potential  never  rising  above  a  certain  value. 
The  spark  gap  was  calibrated  and  we  could  always  tell  approximately 
the  voltage  the  wire  was  at.  The  Wimshurst  machine  was  driven  by 
an  electric  nlotor. 

»  Phys.  Zelt,  IWl. 
•  Phys.  Zstt.,  IMl 
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The  appmiw  naed  for  testiiig  xadioictive  wiie  in  most  of  the 
expérimente  k  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  conflists  of  a  metal  cylinder  Â 
doeed  at  the  bottom,  thia  cylinder  aerring  aa  the  outer  electrode. 
The  inner  electrode  conaiste  of  an  iron  frame  B  of  reetangolar  shape^ 
120  cma.  long  «and  10  cma.  wide.  The  radioactive  wire  was  wonnd 
on  thia  fnme  from  end  to  end  making  about  15  toma  of  wire. 

Thia  frame  was  hnng  inaide  the  cylinder  by  meana  of  an  inaulated 
croaa-bar  G.  Thia  croaa-bar  waa  in  three  piecea,  joined  together  by 
two  piecea  of  braaa  D  D,  Theae  brass  atripa  were  connected  together 
and  earthed.  Thia  arrangement  acting  aa  a  guard  ring  and  prevented 
any  lealcage  at  the  enda.  The  ontaide  cylinder  waa  connected  to 
one  pole  of  batteiy     the  other  pde  of  which  waa  earthed. 

The  batteiy  eonaiated  of  a  group  of  atorage  ceUa  from  which  any 
Toltage  from  2  np  to  600  could  be  obtained.  The  diameter  of 
cylinder  waa  30  cma.  and  the  length  SOO  cma.  The  inner  electrode 
waa  connected  to  one  pair  of  qnadranta  of  the  dectrometeif  the 
otiier  pair  being  earthed. 

The  electrometer  conaiated  of.  a  very  light  needle  of  ailvered 
paper  anapended  by  a  rery  delicate  quarts  fibre  between  upper  and 
lower  peira  of  qnadranta.  The  needle  waa  charged  up  to  a  potential 
of  SOO  YolU  by  lightly  touching  it  with  a  fine  wire  at  a  potential  of 
200  Tolta.  The  charge  on  the  needle  kept  quite  oonatant»  never  leak- 
ing away  more  than  10  per  cent  in  124  houra,  ao  that  for  readings  over 
a  few  mina,  it  would  be  quite  conatant.  To  make  aure  whether  the 
charge  'on  the  needle  had  leaked  away  much,  an  arrangement  waa  uaed 
which  conaiated  of  two  parallel  plates  of  metal  between  which  a 
standard  specimen  of  uranium  waa  placed.  The  lowe)r  plate  was 
charged  «to  50  volts  and  the  upper  plate  was  connected  temporarily 
to  the  electrometer.  The  rate  of  leak  induced  by  the  uranium  being 
constant,  the  needle  could  thus  always  be  atandardized.  The  readinga 
of  the  idectrometer  were  thua  alwaya  comparable.  The  movement  of 
the  needle  waa  obaerved  by  means  of  a  telescope  and  scale.  When 
the  needle  was  at  a  potential  of  800  volta,  one  acale  division  corres- 
ponded to  a  P.  D.  of  0018  v<^ta^  or  a  little  over  500  scale  divisions 
per  vdt.  We  could  thua  observe  veiy  small  ratea  of  leak  something 
of  the  order  of  10-^  amperes  being  the  current  generally  produced. 
When  not  taking  an  observation  the  quadrants  were  all  connected  to 
earth.  When  a  reading  was  to  be  taken,  one  pair  of  quadrants  was 
separated  from  earth  by  means  of  a  key  operated  from  a  distance  by 
a  string.  The  time  taken  for  the  needle  to  move  over  a  certain 
number  of  acale  diviaions  ivas  obaerved  by  means  of  a  stop-watch. 
Thia  gave  a  measure  of  the  ionization  current  between  the  electrodea. 

Sm.  III.,  UN».  5. 
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Very  often  the  movement  oi  the  needle  was  too  rapid  to  observe  by 
means  of  the  eye,  so  that  when  this  was  the  case,  a  condenser  wag 
connected  in  parallel  with  the  eleeiroiaeter  cutting  duun  the  current 
to  any  desired  ratio.  Several  readingb  were  always  taken  at  a  time 
and  they  were  always  quite  consistent.  The  electrometer  dnl  all 
connecting  wires  were  surrounded  by  metal  screens  connected  to 
earth,  preventing  any  stray  electrical  eUcct^i  from  reaching  the  electro- 
meter. All  the  w  oodwork,  etc..  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electro- 
meter was  covered  with  metal  and  earthed. 

Decay  of  Radioactivity. 

Many  experiments  were  mad«  to  determine  the  rate  of  decay  of 
excited  radioactivity.  The  charged  wire  was  snpeiul  1  in  different 
places,  such  as  in  dosed  rooms  and  in  the  air  outside  the  huiiding. 
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Fig.  %  shows  two  such  curves  plotted.  I.  A  copper  wire  charged 
for  210  mins.  at  a  P.  D.  of  —  35»000  volts  inside  the  dosed  room, 
n.  A  copper  wire  charged  for  870  mins.  at  a  P.  D.  of  — 24,000  volts, 
outside  in  the  open  air.  An  «ntmination  of  these  curves  showK  that 
they  fall  to  one-half  their  value  in  ahout  50  mins.,  following  vei7 
dosdy  a  geometrical  progression,  as  can  he  seen  hy  the  f oUowing 
results: 

CURVE  1. 

Falls  to  \  vAlae  in  abont  68  mina. 
M     ^    «»         «(      99  ** 

CUBVB  II. 

Falls  to  \  value  in  about  48  mins. 
*t     ^    tt         **  87 
•*     1    •*         "188  •* 
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fig.  3  shows  th«  results  for  a  lead  wire  charged  for  190  minb.  at 
a  P.  D.  of  about  —  25,000  voits.  This  fails  to  one-haif  its  value 
in  about  46  mins. 
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These  experiments  were  performed  at  long  iiitervak  between 
and  under  different  conditions.  They  show  that  the  rate  of  decay 
is  the  same  wherever  the  radioactivity  is  produced. 

Absorption  of  Kadioactivitt. 

Several  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  absorption  of  the 
excited  radioactivity.  For  this  purpose  another  appaiatns  was  used. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  consists  of  an  upper  plate  A  conncctorl 
to  the  electrometer,  a  lower  plate  B  connected  to  the  battery  C.  The 
lead  wire  on  which  the  radioactivity  was  collected  waF>  wound  in  the 
form  of  a  flat  spiral  and  placed  on  the  lower  plate.  The  whole  was 
indoeed  in  a  metal  box  connected  to  earth.  The  rate  0(£  leak  was 
observed  when  the  wire  was  bare,  and  when  covered  with  Tarions 
thicknesses  of  aluminum  foil.  From  these  two  readings  the  amount 
of  absorption  could  be  obtained.  The  results  are  shown  plotted  in 
a  curve.  Fig.  5,  along  with  some  absorption  curves  for  other  radiations. 
It  is  seen  that  the  excited  radioactivity  from  air  is  of  a  more  pene- 
trating character  than  any  of  those  types  shown. 

Effbot  of  Wbathbb  Cokditionb. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  amount 
of  radioactivity  that  could  be  collected  on  a  wire  under  dillerent 
weather  conditions,  especially  those  of  a  Canadian  winter.  For  this 
purpose  the  wire  was  suspended  outside  in  the  open  air,  and  was 
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ehiiged  for  a  fixed  time  and  Toltage.  The  experiments  extended 
over  a  good  many  days  and  nnder  ▼arions  sorts  of  weather.  Some  of 
the  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

A  copper  wive  charged  for  30  mins.  at  a  P.  B.  of  — %%fiÙO  Yolts. 


Datb 

Rate  op  leak 

GoMomoM  OF  Tin  Wxather. 

Jan.  nth 

dear  asd  oold,  moderato  wind. 

**  20th 

IS'S 

Gl«ar  and  fSMrly  oold,  light  wind. 

*'  kSrd 

465 

Clear  iiiul  fairlv  pold  verv  hisch  wind. 

24th 

38-5 

Clear  and  cold,  hig:b  wind. 

"  28th 

S80 

Claar  and  Yocy  cold,  high  wind. 

**  nth 

S8S 

Claar  and  oold,  modarata  wind. 

28*S 

Qaar  and  oold,  light  wind. 

SlBt 

6-8 

Clear  and  eold,  no  wind . 

Feb.  4  th 

12  0 

Clear  and  cold,  light  wind. 

"  6th 

17  5 

Clear  and  moderately  oold,  light  wind. 

"  7th 

IS 

Dnll  and  fairly  warm,  no  wind. 

•*  Sth 

17-6 

Dnil,  snowing,  and  hl|^  wind. 

As  can  be  seen  by  this  table,  the  amount  of  radioactivity  varied 
greatly  on  different  days,  on  some  being  hardly  observable,  and  on 
others  enough  could  be  collected  in  a  few  minutes  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  a  condenser  in  parallel  to  cut  down  the  rate  of  leak. 

A  dear,  windy,  d^  day  seemed  to  give  the  best  results,  whilst 
a  dull,  quiet  day  the  least.  Experiments  made  since,  during  the 
spring  weather,  seem  to  show  that  on  no  day  could  there  be  obtained 
as  much  as  in  winter.  The  amount  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  air  inside  never  seemed  to  change  very  much.  Two  wires  were 
charged  for  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  potential,  one  outside  the 
building  and  the  other  inside.  Whilst  that  outside  varied  from  time 
to  time,  that  inside  kept  fairly  constant. 

YaBIOUB  EXPBBnfBNTS. 

F^xperiincntïî  were  made  on  the  otro(^t  of  length  f^f  charité.  It 
was  foiiiifl  that  the  amount  of  radioactivity  increased  directly  with 
time  for  the  first  two  hours  and  then  more  slowly.  The  amount 
of  raflinartivity  was  found  to  vary  directly  as  tlip  h  nc^th  of  e.xposed 
wire  and  to  be  not  effected  by  the  diameter  of  wire  nor  the  material 
of  the  wire. 
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To  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  radioactivity  n  large  voluni!'  of  air 
is  necessary.  From  a  closed  box  of  about  \,00^^  litres  no  appreciable 
amount  could  be  obtained.  Several  times  the  wire  was  charged  posi- 
tively, but  not  the  slightest  effect  could  l>c  obtained.  Experiments 
were  tried  to  see  the  elFect  of  voltage  on  the  amount  that  could  be 
collected.  Owing  to  the  dilTiculty  of  getting  satisfactory  conditions 
no  definite  relation  could  be  obtained.  At  — 4,000  volts  the  rale  of 
leak  after  charging  a  certmn  time  was  li)  divs.  per  sec,  whilsT  at 
—  28,000  volts  the  i&te  of  look  was  67  divs.  per  sec.  for  the  same 
time  of  charge. 

t 

Conclusions. 

Ttom  these  experiments  we  may  draw  the  followmg  condiuiaxis: 
The  excited  radioaetiTity  from  air  is  similar  in  its  properties  to  that 
produced  by  thorinm  and  radium,  but  is  of  a  more  penetrating  char- 
acter than  either,  and  decays  maeh  more  rapidly  than  that  of  thorinm. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  thai  it  is  caused  by  an  emanation  from  the 
soil  or  Tegetafcion,  because  it  is  more  4kbundant  in  winter  when  the 
ground  is  ooyered  with  snow.  The  ^t  that  we  can  obtain  moie 
when  it  is  yeiy  windy  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  fresh  earrieis 
are  continually  being  brought  into  the  wire. 

It  is  probably  due  to  an  emanation  of  positive  electrons  in  the 
air,  ever  present  though  in  Taxying  quantities.  This  emanation  in 
the  ordinaiy  state  shows  no  tendency  to  collect  on  substances  except 
when  there  is  an  dectric  field  to  draw  them  into  the  negaliTe  \/j 
charged  wire.  For  a  given  volume  of  indosed  air  there  should  he 
a  saturation  Toltage  at  which  all  the  carriers  would  be  brought  in. 
Experiments  are  at  present  being  done  on  tiiis  point*  In  conclusion, 
I  wish  to  exptesa  my  gratitude  to  Prof.  Butherf ord  for  suggesting 
this  subject,  and  to  his  kindly  superTision  of  the  work. 
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VIII. —  The  Existence  of  Bodies  smaUer  than  Atoms. 

By  E.  RuTHEBFORD,  M.A.,  D.Sc 
Macdonald  ProfeMor  of  Physics,  McGUi  University,  Montreal. 

(Read  May  27.  1902.) 

Bnring  the  last  few  years  considerable  evidence  has  been  obtained 
of  tlie  production,  under  various  conditions,  of  bodies  which  behave 
as  if  their  mass  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  chemical 
atom  of  liydrogen.  As  far  as  we  know  at  present,  these  minute 
particles  are  always  associated  uith  a  negative  electric  charge.  For 
thÏB  reason  tliey  have  been  termed  "  electrons.**  In  whatever  way 
they  are  produeoil.  they  aiwuy.s  have  the  same  charge  and  this  charge 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  carried  by  the  hydrogea  ion  in  the 
electrolysis  of  water. 

A  brief  historical  account  will  be  given  of  the  growth  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  which  seems  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
profoundly  modify  our  ideas  of  the  constitution  of  matter. 

Faraday  showed  that  when  a  current  passed  through  a  conducting 
solution,  the  amount  of  matter  deposited  or  given  oil"  at  the  electrodes 
depended  only  on  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  had  passed  tiirough 
the  solution.  For  différent  solutions,  the  amounts  of  matter  depos- 
ited for  unit  quantity  of  electricity  are  chemically  equivalent  to  each 
other.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  tb.e  current  is  carried 
through  the  solution  by  means  of  charged  raniers  or  ions.  In  an 
electric  field  the  negative  ions  travel  through  the  solution  to  the 
poeitive  electrode,  and  the  positive  ions  to  the  négative. 

The  weight  W  of  hydrogen  given  oil  for  a  passage  of  Q  coulombs 
of  electricity  is  given  by 

W  =  I  Q.       where  z  =  10"*  is  the  weight  of  hydrogen 
given  off  for  a  pa^ssage  of  one  electromagnetic  unit  of  electricity. 

Let  e  =  charge  on  au  ion. 
m  =  mass  of  each  ion. 

n  =  number  of  ions  of  hydrogen  in  a  weight  W. 
Tlien  W  =^  m  n. 
Q  =  n  e. 

We  therefbre  have  J-  s  ^  =  4-  s  10' 

m        W  Z 

*  The  abstract  of  an  address  before  Section  III.  of  the  Society,  introdudnf 
a  discussion  on  th*^  '^■vidoncf  (if  cxl^tt^nof*  of  tKxîios  nnialler  thfin  atoms. 

Experiments  Illustrating  points  of  the  theory  were  Idndly  shown  to  the 
meeting  by  Dr.  J.  Maciennan,  of  Toronto  University. 
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This  givee  the  ntio  of  the  charge  of  an  ion  to  its  mass  in  the 
electro-magnetic  system  of  units. 

So  far  no  assnmptions  have  heen  made  as  to  the  actual  valne  of 
the  charge  of  the  mass  of  an  ion.  Rough  approximations  to  the 
values  of  these  quantities  can  he  ohtained  from  considerations  hased 
on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  hut,  as  will  he  seen  later,  the  evidenee 
does  not  rest  on  the  actual  values  of  the  mass  hut  only  on  the  value 

of  the  ratio  — 

Sir  William  Crookes  first  drew  attention  to  a  lemarkaUe  phe- 
nomenon which  showed  itself  when  an  electric  discharge  whs  .passed 
through  a  highly  exhausted  Tscuum  tube.  Below  a  certain  prewnie 
of  the  gas  in  the  tube,  a  peculiar  kind  of  rays  are  shot  off  from  the 
cathode.  These  ''cathode"  rays  travel  in  straight  lines  and  produce 
brilliant  phosphorescent  effects  on  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  sleo  on 
many  other  substances  placed  directly  in  their  path.  Crookes  showed 
the  path  of  the  rays  could  be  bent  by  a  magnet.  In  a  strong  mag- 
netic field  these  rays  can  be  made  to  trace  out  spiials  rosnd  the 
direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  He  showed  that  tiiey  pro- 
duced strong  heating  effects  by  their  impact  and  a  considerable 
mechanical  pressure  on  vanes  placed  in  their  path. 

For  a  long  time  two  rival  theories  held  the  ground  as  to  the 
explanation  of  these  affects.  The  German  school  of  physicists  took 
the  view  that  the  cathode  rays  were  ether  waves  of  some  kind.  The 
English  view,  as  voiced  by  Crookes,  held  that  they  were  in  resliij 
projected  particles  tnvelling  with  high  vdoci^.  On  the  latter  vier 
most  of  the  effects  observed  by  Crookes  received  a  simple  explanation. 
The  phosphorescent,  heating,  and  mechanical  effects  were  due  to  the 
bombardment  of  material  particles,  driven  off  from  tibe  cathode  by  s 
sirong  deetric  field.  The  corvatnre  of  the  path  of  the  rays  1^  s 
magnetic  field  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  moving  charge  acts  Uke  a 
current. 

The  presence  of  two  rival  theories  led  to  a  large  amount  of 
investigation  of  the  discharge  in  vacuum  tubes. 

Herts  tried  if  the  rays  were  deviated  by  a  strong  electric  field 
but  failed  to  get  any  effect.  Lenard,  in  1895,  showed  that  tke 
cathode  rays  were  able  to  pass  through  thin  windows  of  glass,  mici, 
or  metal  foil.  He  was  thus  able  to  examine  the  cathode  rays  outside 
the  vacuum  tube.  He  showed  that  the  absorption  of  the  imys  \fj 
matter  was  independent  of  its  chemical  constitution  and  depended 
only  on  its  density.  This  was  true  whether  the  matter  was  in  the 
state  of  solid,  liquid  or  gas.  The  fact  that  these  rays  could  ps« 
through  solid  matter,  together  with  the  absorption  results,  pointed 
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to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  rays  were  projected  material  particles, 
they  must  be  so  famall  that  they  were  able  to  pass  through  the  inter- 
stices of  matter,  or  in  other  wordfl,  that  to  theee  particles  matter 
behaved  like  a  coarse  sieve. 

In  1895  Perrin  showed  that  the  rajs  carried  with  them  a  negative 
charge.     This  was  strong  evidence  in  support  of  Crookes*  hypothesis. 

The  discovery  of  Rontgen  ruys  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
investigation  of  the  discharge  in  vacuum  tubes.  It  was  found  that 
Rontgen  rays  were  able  to  produce  charged  carriers  or  ions  from  the 
gas,  through  which  they  passed,  and  this  made  it  probable  that  car- 
riers of  a  similar  kind  existed  in  a  vacuum  tube. 

The  experiments  of  J.  J.  Thoîiison  threw  a  great  deal  o[  addi- 
tional light  on  the  nature  of  the  catliode  rays  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  all  future  work  on  that  subject,  lie  found  that  the  rays  were 
negatively  charged  particles  travellmg  with  enormous  velocities  and 
were  probably  of  dimensions  small  compared  with  a  molecule. 

These  results  were  deduced  from  experiment  in  the  following 

way: 

Let  e  =  charge  on  the  cathode  ray  particle, 
m  =  mfi>^  of  the  particle. 
V  =  velocity  of  the  particle, 
B  =  number  of  particles  in  a  single  discharge. 
The  mechanical  energy  of  a  single  particle  is  |  m  v*  and  this  is 
mainly  transformed  into  heat  in  the  impact  on  a  metal  surface.  The 
energy  W  in  a  single  discharge  was  measured  by  observing  the  rise 
of  temperature  when  the  rays  fell  on  a  specially  constructed  thermo- 
pile.   We  therefore  liave  W  s=  ^  m  n  V*.    The  amount  of  electricity 
carried  by  a  single  dischai^  was  measured  by  an  electrometer  and 
was  given  by  Q  =  n  e. 

.  Dividing  the  second  equation  by  the  first,  we  obtain 

m   "  sW 

Another  relation  was  obtained  between  e,  m,  and  v  by  observing 
the  curvature  P  of  the  path  of  the  rays  when  a  uniform  magnetic  field 
H  was  applied  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rays.  A  charge 
€,  moving  with  a  velocity  v,  acts  as  a  current  of  strength  e  v.  The 
force  exerts  on  the  particle  by  the  magnetic  field  is  H  e  v  and  is 
mutually  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  field  and  the  rays. 
The  rays  arc  made  to  trace  out  a  curved  path  under  the  action  of 
this  force.    The  ioroe  which  causes  the  body  to  move  in  a  path  of 
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curvaioie  />  is  dynamically  giTen  by  ~-  and  this  is  equal  to  the 
applied  force  H  e  t. 

Tberelbre  H  e  v  =    ÎÎLE!   or  =  -L 

p  m         a  fi 


We  have  already  shown  that        ^  _ 


From  these  two  equations  we  obtain  o  =     "  ..^ 


and  = 


5  TT 


Subfctitating  the  numerical  Talues  of  B,      and  Q,  it  was  foni^ 


that  in  round  nnmbers 


=  10' 


e 
m 

and  V    =    10'*'  cms.  per  sec. 


We  thus  have  obtained  the  result  that  the  value  vi  wr 

the  particles  is  about  1,000  times  as  great  as  the  same  ratio  observed 
for  hydrogeu  ou  the  electrolysis  of  water.  If  the  charges  are  the 
same  for  both  eases,  the  ma^s  of  the  carriers  in  the  cathode  rays  l- 
only  about  1-1000  of  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  The  ve'witj 
of  these  particles  is  very  great,  approximating  to  the  velocity  oi  ligH 
and  cnormoualy  greater  than  any  velodtf  of  matter  before  obeerred 
in.  physics. 

The  theory  from  which  these  results  are  deduced  is  po?>ib!y  open 
to  sonio  o!>jectionB>  but  the  values  were  confirmed  by  another  iud^ 
pendent  method. 

If  the  rays  are  charged  particles  their  path  should  be  altered  in 
passing  through  au  electrostatic  field.  Hertz  obtained  negative 
results;  but  J.  J.  Thomson,  by  varying  the  experimental  condition*, 
was  able  to  ^how  that  the  rays  are  deviated  ami  that  the  fiulure  of 
Hertz  to  observe  the  elTect  was  due  to  the  masking  action  of  the 
conducting  gas,  through  which  the  particles  moved.  Thi^  eleciriv 
static  deviation  supplied  him  with  a  simple  means  of  determining 

Telocity  and  ratio  of  ^     of  the  particles.    The  rays  were  nude  to 

m 

pass  between  the  plates  of  a  charged  condenser  and  were  at  the  saroe 
time  aoted  on  by  a  magnetic  field.  The  strength  and  direction  of  the 
field  was  so  adjusted  that  there  was  no  déviation  of  the  path  ol  tk 
rays. 
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f  torn  the  data  ol  the  experiment  the  values  of  the  velocity  and 

—  wm  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  those  determmed  by  the  first 
m 

method. 

J.  J.  Thomson  also  found  that  the  ratio  -1  independent 

in 

of  the  gtUi  in  the  vacuum  tube,  showing  tliat,  possibly,  particles  of 
the  same  size  were  produced  from  different  kinds  of  matter.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  explain  this  result  by  supposing  that  the  dis- 
charge is  in  all  cases  earned  by  the  trace  of  water  vapour  which  is 
always  present  in  the  vacuum  tube. 

A  complete  confirmation  had  thus  l)een  given  to  the  projection 
theory  of  cathode  rays,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  was  at  once 
recognized  by  Continental  physicists. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  performed  by  Des  Coudres,  Lenard 
Kauffmann  and  others,  which  verified  and  extended  Thomson's  results. 

There  was  always  present,  however,  a  doubt  that  possibly  the 
theory  from  which  the  results  were  deduced  might  be  inapplicable, 
and  that  the  enormous  velocity  of  the  particles  did  not  exist  in  fact. 

This  last  doubt  was  completely  removed  by  Weichert,  who  showed, 
by  actually  measuring  the  time  taken  by  the  rays  to  pass  from  one 
point  to  another,  that  the  velocity  was  of  the  same  order  as  that 
obtained  by  previous  observers  by  the  methods  already  explained. 
Townsend  showed  by  considerations  based  on  the  Kinetic  theory 
that  the  charge  on  a  gaseous  ion  was  the  same  as  on  an  ion  in  elec- 
trolysis. By  a  beautiful  method,  J.  J.  Thomson  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  value  of  the  charge,  and  this  charge  was  found 
to  be  the  same  from  whatever  gas  the  ion  is  produced. 

r 

J.  J.  Thomson  also  made  determinations  of  the  ratio  ^  for 

electrons  produced  in  two  other  distinct  ways.  Since  the  work  of 
Hertz  on  electrical  waves,  it  has  been  known  that  a  dean  surface  of 
metal  discharges  negative  electricity  when  ultra  violet  light  falls  upon 
it.  The  ultra  violet  light,  in  some  way,  produces  negativdy  charged 
loner  at  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate.  At  atmospheric  pressure  these 
ions  are  equal  in  size  to  the  ions  produced  out  of  the  gas  by  Rontgen 
or  Becquerel  rays,  but  at  low  pressures  they  have  been  shown  to  be 
Bimilar  to  cathode  rays.  By  observing  the  deviation  of  these  ions 
by  a  magnetic  field  when  they  were  made  to  move  rapidly  in  a  strong 

electric  field,  J.  J.  Thomson  showed  that  the  ratio  of  —  for  the 

carriers  was  the  same  as  for  the  cathode  ray  produced  in  a  vacuum 
tube. 
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In  a  similar  way  he  .showed  that  the  same  ratio  was  obtained  for 
negative  particles  shot  08.  from  ih&  glowing  carbon  filament  of  an 
incandescent  lamp. 

We  thus  see  that  "electrons"  produced  under  widely  different 
conditions  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  of  mass  about  1-1000  of  tlie 
hydrogen  atom. 

We  have  so  far  considered  electrons  which  have  been  produced 
bv  the  agency  of  light,  heat,  and  the  electric  discharge,  hni  there  is 
also  very  strong  evidence  that  these  electrons  are  always  present  in 
matter  and  may  manifest  their  presence  under  special  conditions. 

Zeernan  discovered  in  ISOfî  that  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra 
of  many  snb<4anc<>s  were  displaced  by  a  strong  magnetic  field  acting 
on  the  source  of  light. 

Later  experiments  showed  that  under  certain  conditions  one  of 
the  D-lines  of  sodium,  for  example,  was  transformed  into  a  triplet  by 
the  action  of  a  magnetic  field.  These  lines  showed  definite  peiuliar- 
ities  in  regard  to  the  polarization  of  the  light.  These  restilts  were 
in  direct  confirmation  of  a  theory  advanced  by  Lorentz  which  con- 
sidered light  to  be  due  to  the  rotation  or  oscillations  of  the  electrons 
in  the  molecule.    The  equations  representing  the  change  of  period 

ol  the  light  in  a  magnetic  field  inTolved  the  ratio  -1 .    From  the 

/It 

change  in  wave  length  of  the  light  vibration  it  was  possible  to  deduce 

the  Talne  of  this  ratio.    The  value  of  —  wba  again  found  to  be 

m 

about  10^,  showing  that  in  all  prol)ability  that  light  wa6  due  to  îli* 
rotation  or  oscillation  of  electrons  in  a  molecule,  and  that  the  mase 
of  the  electron  wa»  much  smaller  than  the  atom  itself. 

Not  only  are  ihe^e  electrons  present  in  matter,  but  in  some 
ca^es  they  are  bpontaneously  emitted  from  it.  Becquerel  lias  shown 
that  the  radioactive  substances  uranium  and  radium  give  out  aomc 
rays  deviable  in  a  magnetic  field.  The  writer  has  recently  found 
that  thorium,  the  other  permanent  radioactive  substance,  also  pos- 
sebses  the  same  property.  The^e  rays  were  found  to  be  aualogou^ 
in  all  respects  to  high  velocity  cathode  rays.  They  were  deviated 
by  a  magnetic  and  by  an  electric  field  and  carried  with  them  a  nega- 
tive charge.  Becquerel  also  sliowed  that  the  particK-s  tmvelled  wiih  a 
velocity  not  very  different  from  the  velocity  of  light,  while  the  ratiu 

of      M*as  again  about  10^ 
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Many  of  the  electrons  shot  off  from  radioactive  subs t^m ces  have 
a  much  higher  velocity  than  the  cathode  rays  in  a  vacuum  tube.  The 
highest  velocity  observed  for  the  latter  is  about  one-third  of  the 
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velocity  of  light,  while  Kanffmann  recently  found  that  the  velocity 
of  home  of  the  radium  eiectrona  was  about  9o  per  cent  of  the  velocity 
of  light. 

Experiments  of  these  very  high  speed  carriers  are  of  great  import- 
ance at  the  present  time,  in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  mass  of  the  electron  is  apparent  or  real.  On  the  pres- 
ent electro-magnetic  theory  a  rapidly  moving  charged  body  increases 
in  apparent  mass  with  increase  in  velocity.  When  the  carriers  travel 
with  the  velocity  of  light  the  apparent  mass  would  be  infinite. 

It  is  not  yet  settled  what  proportion  of  the  apparent  mass  is 
electrical.  It  may  possibly  prove  that  the  mass  is  altogether  elec- 
trui^l  in  origin.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case  *  (and  it  does 
not  seem  improbable),  it  would  be  very  strong  evidence  in  support 
of  the  view  that  all  mass  is  electrical  in  character. 

It  thus  appears  that  electrons  produced  by  the  electric  discharge, 
by  a  glowing  carbon  filament,  and  by  ultra  violet  light,  a.s  weii  iu-  those 
present  in  incandescent  bodium  vapour  or  spontaneously  emitted  by 

radioactive  substances,  all  alike  show  about  the  same  ratio  of 

m 

Since  the  charges  are  the  same  in.  each  case,  the  masses  must  he  the 
same  lor  the  electrons  produced  in  such  widely  different  ways.  The 
electron  thus  appears  to  be  the  smallest  definite  unit  of  mass  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  The  view  has  been  put  forward  that  all 
matter  is  composed  ol  electrons.  On  such  a  view  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
for  example  is  a  very  complicated  stmetore  consisting  possibly  of  a 
thousand  or  more  electrons.  The  various  elements  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  electrons,  which  compose 
the  atom. 

We  thus  bave  a  kind  of  modified  Proufs  hypothesis  in  which  the 
electron  is  the  ultimate  coipusde  of  which  sll  matter  is  composed. 

The  physical  existence  of  electrons  is  now  accepted  by  many 
scientific  men  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  prominent  physicists 
who  are  developing  mathematically  the  logical  sequence  of  the  idea. 
I  need  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  workers — ^Drude, 
Voigt,  Biecke  in  Germany,  Lorentz  and  Zeeman  in  Holland,  Poincaré 
and  Becquerel  in  Fiance,  J.  J.  Thomson,  Schuster,  Lodge  and  Lord 
Kelvin  in  England,  to  show  that  the  view  has  a  solid  basis  of  support 
among  the  ablest  physicistir. 

Ï  within  the  last  month,  important  results  beaiinfir  on  this  point  have 
been  pub-liflhed  by  Kaufmann  and  Abrahams.  The  foriner  has  shown  that 
tike  apfiareiit  idbw  of  4he  «dectroo  kereaiet  trith  the  speed  In  tHe  tame  way 
as  the  electromagrnetic  th«ory  sufi:g<e»ts.  He  has  deduced  tbat  tile  apparent 
diameter  of  4he  electron  Is  10-»  cms,  and  tbat  Its  imm  Is  prdbalbly  alto- 
l^tli«r  el«ctronmgnetlc  in  origin. 
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The  view  that  the  atom  is  a  complex  aggregate  instead  of  a  simpU 
entity^  as  was  first  supposed,  does  not  in  any  way  invalidate  the  hm 
of  ehemical  theory.  ÂU  we  have  to  suppose  is  that  the  dasmtà 
atom  is  the  smaUe^t  quantity  of  matter  which  takes  part  in  a  chemicd 
combination,  and  that  the  removal  of  an  electron  is  a  sab^tomie 
change  quite  distinct  from  ordinary  chemical  action»  although  t  cbem- 
ical  action  may  in,  some  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  emknoD  oi 
electrons. 

The  evidence  of  the  complexuy  of  the  atoms  of  the  dements  h 
very  strong  from  other  pmnts  of  view  than  those  oonsidered  in  thia 
paper.  The  extraordinary  complicated  speetmm  of  heavy  élément»  of 
atomic  weights  is  of  itself  veiy  strong  support  of  the  view  that  on  «ton 
is  a  very  complicated  stmctore. 

Ât  the  close  of  the  address  there  was  a  vigorous  discussion  inung 
the  members  of  the  section,  in  which  Professor  Lash  UiUer,  Coi, 
Goodwin,  Baker,  Walker  and  Buttan  took  part. 
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IX. —  On  an  Improvtd  Method  of  Producing  GoncmkraUd  Mamn  from 

Human  Refuse. 

By  Thomas  Macfablans. 
(Bead  iliay  ST.  IMS.) 

For  many  ye-ars  moss  litter  has  been  in  use  for  bedding  horses 
and  c-aitle  m  Gennany,  England  and  the  United  States,  and  twenty 
yeart^  ago,  the  tirst  mention  of  its  applicability  as  a  deodorizer  and 
absorbent  for  human  excrerta  was  made  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Happe,  in 
Braunschweig.  Since  then,  its  application  for  this  purpose  ha.s  been 
on  the  increase  in  Kuropc,  and  even  half  dried  moss  has  been  found 
useful  at  Caledonia  Springs,  in  Canada.  This,  of  course,  at  once 
recalls  the  dry  earth  system,  in  connection  with  which  great  improve- 
ments in  sanitary  arrangements  were  at  one  time  expected.  The 
advantages  of  dry  moss  over  dry  earth  for  the  [)urpo!J*>-;  referred  to 
are,  however,  very  decided.  They  consist  in  the  perfect  inolfensive- 
ness  of  the  moss  manure,  in  the  fact  that  one  part  of  moss  will  dry 
and  deodorize  six  parts  of  nuxed  excreta  and  in  the  greater  agricul* 
tural  value  of  the  resulting  manure. 

Although  this  country  possesses  in  its  numerous  bogs  and  swamps 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  absorbent,  still  its  use  for  disinfecting 
purposes  is  trifliîîtr.  This  is,  perhaps?,  owing  to  a  fear  that  the  quan- 
tity required  would  be  too  great  and  the  quality  of  manure  produced 
too  low  in  fertilizing  constituents.  In  order  to  produce,  with  a 
minimum  quantity  of  moss,  the  best  quality  of  manure,  the  author 
undertook  to  conduct  cert;iin  experiments  in  a  closet  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, which  have  been  so  successful  as  to  entitle  them  to  be 
minutely  described. 

The  closet  is  constructed  either  in  a  separate  house,  in  the 
nmnTier  shown  in  the  dra\ving  hereto  appended,  or  in  any  outhouse 
attached  to  a  dwelling,  or  in  any  apartment  of  the  same.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  place  the  closet  or  cjibinet  in  the  latter  places,  because, 
although  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  privy,  no  disagreeable  odours 
are  produced  from  the  excreta  received  and  treated  in  it.  In  the 
drawing,  the  letter  A  indicates  the  8e«at  occupied  by  the  person  using 
the  moss  closet,  which  consists  of  a  movable  lid  with  an  opening  in 
it,  hinged  at  the  back,  so  that  it  can  be  lifted  up,  completely  exposing 
the  receptacle  for  the  excreta,  marked  C.  Behind  the  latter,  on  the 
other  side  of  a  dividing  partition,  and  marked  and  are  shown 
boxes  or  hoppers,  which  are  filled  with  the  moss,  turf  powder,  or  peat 
dust,  and  which  communicates  with  the  excreta  receptacle  by  the  slit 
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or  opening  B.  The  bottom  of  the  hopper  and  of  the  reoepude  û 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  33  to  45  degrees  tcnrardB  the  front  of  the 
doae^  80  that  the  diy  moas  or  other  absorbent  may  slide  down  as 
used  towards  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  Of  4M>uRe, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  constmet  a  mechanical  airangement  at  tiie  open* 
ing  Bf  connected  with  an  additional  coTer  or  lid,  which,  on  doong 
the  latter,  wonld  cause  a  snffident  quantity  of  absorbent  to  be  throvn 
down  into  the  receptade.  At  the  lowest  place  in  the  latter  there 
is  an  opening  through  which  the  moss  and  »creta  descend  to  the 
space  D,  E  indicates  the  floor  upon  which  the  contents  of  the 
receptade  collect,  and  may  be  mixed  and  spread  out  Ât  ^  is  shovn 
a  box  for  containing  the  moes  litter  or  d^  moss  for  use  in  covering 
the  excrement.  Instead  of  using  the  floor,  a  shallow  box  may  be 
sttbstitnted,  lined  with  thin  sheet  iron,  but  this  has  not  been  foond 
to  be  indispensable. 

The  manner  in  which  the  doset  is  operated  is  as  follows:— The 
moss  litter,  turf  powder,  peat  dust  or  other  absorbent,  or  the  moss 
manure  hereinafter  to  be  described,  is  introduced  into  the  hopper,  F^, 
and,  by  means  of  a  small  hook  or  hoe,  or  stick,  is  drawn  or  pwhed 
down  through  the  hopper,  F*,  and  opening,  until  suffideat  has 
been  introduced  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  receptade.  This  done, 
the  doset  is  ready  to  be  used.  After  completing  the  évacuations, 
the  person  using  it  draws  a  sul&dent  quantity  of  the  moss  or  absorb- 
ent  from  the  back  part  of  the  receptacle  by  means  of  the  smsll  hoe 
and  covers  the  sdid  excrement  with  it,  or  he  may  obtain  the  dry  moss 
from  the  box,  G.  This  completdy  prevents  the  escape  of  dissgree- 
able  odour,  and  the  doset  may  be  thus  used  without  annoyance  until 
the  receptacle  and  the  space  beneath  it  are  nearly  filled.  The  urine 
is  readily  absorbed  by  Ûie  moss,  provided  the  latter  is  not  too  diy. 
When  the  excreta  and  absorbent  have  accumulated  in  the  receptacle 
and  space  0  to  an  inconveiuent  extent,  tbey  are  thoioughly  mixed,  by 
means  of  a  long-handled  shovel  and  spread  ovœ  the  floor,  JP. 

The  mixture  thus  spread  is  occasionally  turned  over,  which  nav 
be  done  without  the  slightest  annoyance,  by  any  servant  or  munidpsl 
labourer,  on  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  partition  from  tiie  doset. 
without  interfering  with  its  use.  The  manure  spread  over  the  floor 
loses  moisture  and  dries  snffidenUy  to  be  fitted  for  use  in  the  doset 
again.  It  is  then  shovdled  into  the  hopper,  JF^,  and  takes  the  pUce 
of  fresh  moss  or  other  absorbent.  It  is  still  capable  of  taking  up 
the  disagreeable  emanations  from  solid  excrement  and  urine,  and  may 
thus  be  used  over  again  an  indefinite  number  of  tfanea  until,  indeed, 
it  has  become  too  wet  for  rapid  drying.  It  may  then  be  remered 
to  a  spedal  drying  floor,  allowed  to  lose  UMire  m<»etnre,  and  may  be 
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proiitably  sold  as  iwjb6  liianure.  By  the  above  described  method  of 
manipulation  this  manure  acquires  a  mucH  higher  fertilizing  power 
than  is  possessed  by  night  soil  or  barn-yard  manure,  and,  bejng  abso- 
lutely inoftensive,  can  be  packed  m  bags  or  barrels  and  traneported 
to  great  distances. 

The  drawing  siiows  the  arrangement  alx)ve  described  as  a  double 
closet  for  use  outside  of  any  dwelling  by  both  male  and  female  inmates. 
Of  comse)  it  may  be  constructed  singly,  or  placed  in  an  outhouse, 
shed  or  cellar,  m  such  a  mauiier  as  may  be  found  most  convenient. 
The  arrangement  can  also  take  the  form  of  a  cabinet  and  be  placed 
in  any  inner  apartment  of  a  dwelling,  and  moved  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another.  When  used  in  places  where  it  is  exposed  to  great 
cold  there  is  danger  thai  the  contente  of  the  receptacle  may  freeze, 
but  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  the  moes  in  a  proper 
manner.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  begin  using  the  dry  moss  late  in 
tlie  i'all,  in  which  case  it  resists  freezing  until  the  spring.  When 
properly  attended  to  there  is  no  necessity  for  removing  the  manure 
oftener  than  once  a  year.  The  beet  time  for  removal  is  late  in  the 
fall,  when  it  can  be  taken  to  a  special  floor  for  further  treatment,  or 
stored  anywhere  until  spring. 

When  the  moss  or  other  absorbent  is  used  repeatedly  and  for  a 
long  time,  there  is  danger  of  a  slight  escape  of  ammonia  during  the 
time  when  the  manure  is  exposed  to  the  drying  process.  This  may 
be  prevented  by  previously  mixing  with  the  absorbent  a  small  pro- 
portion of  SWÙÏ  chemioalB  as  are  capable  of  fixing  the  ammonift.  For 
thiB  reawm  I  prefer  to  prepare  an  absorbent  made  up  of  {he  following 
qnsntitieB:  —  Moas  litter,  torf  powder,  or  peat  dost»  100  Ibe.;  ground 
gypeum  or  land  plaster,  30  Ibe.  ;  copperas,  2  lbs.  German  authoritiee 
reoommend  an  addition  to  the  dry  moes  ol  two  or  five  per  cent  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  diluted  state,  which  not  only  causée  the  anunonia  to  be 
retained,  but  ocGoeions  the  deetraction  of  all  germs  of  infectious 
dleeasee.  Possibly  for  both  purposes  an  admixture  of,  say,  10  per 
cent  superphosphate  of  lime  woold  be  eifeetiTe,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  mrasually  valuable  fertilizer  would  be  produced. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  use  of  moss  litter  or  peat  dust  for  deodor- 
izing purposes  has  much  increased  of  late,  espedally  in  Germany,  but 
so  far  80  I  am  aware,  the  mixture  has  always  been  collected  in  a 
movable  tub  or  pail  or  other  receiver  placed  under  the  seat,  and  not 
in  a  receptacle  such  as  above  described.  The  necessity  of  frequently 
vsmoring  such  receiven  and  their  contents  ie  always  a  cause  of  much 
expense,  and  does  not  always  secure  cleanliness.  Besidee,  no  oppor- 
tnnity  is  afforded  under  that  system  of  pioperiy  satoiating  the  dry 
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mo66  used,  or  effectiag  a  dr}ing  of  the  manure,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
poesible  to  produce  direct  in  any  closet  an  inoffensive  artificial  manure 
conîaiiiing  fertiliziug  constituents  of  a  very  high  value.  Further- 
more in  carrying  out  the  peat  dual  or  "torfstreu"  system  in  Ger- 
many, the  weight  of  absorbent  used  sometimes  equals  that  of  the 
refuse  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  it  never  less  than  1  lb.  of 
absorbent  to  5  lbs.  of  mixed  excreta.  By  the  system  which  Î  have 
practised  of  using  the  mo»n  manure  over  and  over  again  until  satu- 
rated, the  quantity  of  jil)sorbent  used  forms  only  a  small  part,  not 
more  than  one-twentieth  of  the  resulting  manure. 

I  may  now  make  mention  of  the  actual  results  of  operating  the 
closet  in  the  manner  above  described,  on  my  own  premises  in  Ottawa. 
The  closet  was  erected  last  fall,  and  has  since  been  in  continuous  use 
by  myself  and  other  persons.  10  lbs.  of  dry  moss  from  the  Welhind 
marsh  were  placed  in  its  hoppers  on  the  11th  November,  1900,  and 
the  mixin?,  spreadint:  and  re-usin:^  continued  until  the  8th  May. 
1901,  when  the  product  was  carefully  mixed  and  sampled.  It  W8# 
found  to  contain  :  — 


Per  tent. 

Lb«.  fertilizing 
constituent-'*  in 

Valoa 

am  lbs. 

flO-60 
32-16 

7-81 

Asb  

as  at  13c 

Contelnlng  0*71  of  Phosphorie  Add.. . 



14*2  at  6e. 
4  at  Sic 

0.71 

o.a 

100*00 

This  product  has  a  value  of  $5.47  per  2,000  lbs.,  calculating  the 
fertilizing  constituents  at  the  same  prices  per  lb.  as  in  asji^'nltural 
fertilizers.  This  is  a  very  encouraging  result,  for  fresh  barn-;.ard 
manure  usually  contai Ub  about  67  per  cent  of  water  and  ha?  a  valoe 
of  only  $2.25  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  Moss  manure,  as  produced  ia 
Germany,  with  83  per  cent  water,  is  worth  $2.37  per  2,000  11». 
The  same  manure  produc^xl  by  the  method  1  employ  is.  thei** 
fore,  worth  more  than  double  that  obtained  with  the  use  of 
movable  pails.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  the  wny  in  whidi 
the  mo.-s  manure  becomes  lighter  in  colour  on  the  surface,  tbtt 
it  loses  water  very  rapidly.     I  aflcertained  thiB  loss  to  be  9  6  per 
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cent  in  24  liours  without  stirring.  Still  without  disturbini:  îhr  sam- 
ple, the  loss  was  30  7  per  rent  in  five  days.  After  stirring  and 
exposure  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  three  days  more,  the  additional 
loss  was  11-1  per  cent,  making  the  total  loss  in  eight  days,  41  8  per 
cent,  while  fhp  oriirinal  percentage  was  60  fi.  I  thus  found  that  there 
would  t>e  no  diilicuhv.  the  manure  being  perfectly  odourless,  in  car- 
rying out  this  drying  on  a  large  scale. 

Owing  to  a  slight  development  of  ammonia  in  the  product  above 
mentioned,  an  addition  wns  made  to  it  of  20  lbs.  ground  plaiîter.  1  lb. 
whiting,  and  ^  lb.  coppi;!  )^.  The  use  of  the  mixture  thus  made  was 
continued  in  the  closet  for  another  month  withont  any  apparent 
exhaust  u  rn  of  its  deodorizing  qualities.  On  the  8th  June  the  quantity 
of  this  moss  manure  was  ascertained  to  be  99-5  lbs.,  and  it  was  again 
carefully  sampled  and  analyzed.    It  contained  as  follows  :  — 


Fer  cent. 

Tcrtilizint; 
Constituents. 
Per  ton. 

Value, 
per  ton. 

76  82 

17  ao 

Lbit. 

Price 

With  l  iô  total  N  itrogen  

lâo. 

O'lSoTFotMb  

10  2 
2-6 

Sic 

0-51 
014 

lUO  00 

^04 

"With  reference  to  the  115  per  cent  of  nitrogen  above  mentioned 
it  has  to  be  stated  that  0  60  wat>  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  that 
no  nitric  acid  was  present. 

\Vithout  being  stirred  this  manure  loses  40  per  cent  moisture  in 
ten  days.  After  drying  a  sample  of  it  artificially  at  90°  C.  it  l:>eoame 
quite  brittle,  was  easily  ground,  and  an  analysis  yielded  the  following 
results  :  — 


Mois  tare  

OrfTAr,  T<~  substances  

.Containing  3  40  total  Nitrogen  with 


»  «  •  •  *  «  1 


2  52  Phosphorio  Aeid. 




|,Pcr  oenU 

2  16 
71 


Fertilizing 
Constituent*. 
P«r  Ion. 


TbT 


100  00 


Price 


lae. 


30  4 
13  0 


6ic 


Vslue. 
Per  ton. 


•800 


0  68 


•U'19 
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After  allowing  this  moss  manure,  with  frequent  stirring,  to 
become  apparf^îUly  air  dry  at  ordinar}'  temperatures,  the  product  of 
this  first  experiment,  called  E  No.  1,  showed  the  following  compositioQ 
and  value:  — 


Fertilizing 
ConatituL'nts. 
Per  2000  lbs. 

Value. 
Per  ton. 

M-16 
72-88 

13  22 

Lbs. 

Price 

88-2 

13c 

iss 

oesFMaah  

88i 
3J*2 

6c 
8|e. 

100  00 

liioe 

The  3  16  of  nitrogen  above  mention*^  (which  i?  equivalent  to 
3-84  per  cent  ammonia  in  the  original  moss  manure)  was  present  m 
the  followiug  conditions:  — 

3- M 

It  thiu  appeals  that  dizring  the  air  diying  the  greater  part  cf 
the  original  organic  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  fixed  \pf 
the  plaster  and  coppena,  but  not  further  changed  into  nitric  add. 

From  June  until  November^  1901,  additional  eiperimentB  were 
carried  on  in  the  dry  moaa  closet,  different  auhetancee  being  used  in 
each  for  fixing  the  ammonia.  In  the  following  tabular  statemeat 
the  particulars  of  these  experiments  are  given,  each  treatment  being 
distinguished  by  the  letter  and  number  giren  to  their  leapectiTe  pro- 
ducts (moas  manures)  on  analysis:  — 


Mttlitrlals  QMd  : 

Horn  Utter  

SnpnphMpbate  . . . . 
Sulphate  of  Potwih. 

Ground  Plaster  


BL  No*  2* 

B.  No.  a 

fi.No.4 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lfai. 

s-a 

5-82 

»-n 

1*00 

1-OD 

100 

6fi2 

7*88 

10-17 
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Mow  maumift  pcodoMd.  

*•  drtod  

Anftlyilt  of  the  Uttar  : 

E.No.2 

KMo.  a 

E.  No.  4 

LbA. 
87*76 

18-17 

Lbe. 
88-86 

17'47 

Lbs. 

70*00 

IB'U 

o.e. 
S5*74 

19*44 

D.e. 
88*10 

49  14 

17-70 

P.O. 

I8*flB 

AtNltrieAfiid  

Fotaab  

100-00 

100*00 

p.c. 
1  74 

0*04 

p.c. 
1-28 

0-10 

p.c. 
1-76 

I'M 
0-00 

3  42 

2  28 

o  oU 

8*48 
8*72 

8-04 
8*84 

0*88 
1*81 

Value  of  Um  fertUIili»  eoostUuents  at  the 

«10-28 

$U'87 

$10*88 

Thorn  is  good  reosoii  for  believing  that  the  dry  moB8  system 
could  be  also  advantageously  applied  to  public  urinals  by  causing  it 
when  once  used  to  be  dried  by  exposure  to  air  under  agitation,  to  be 
TOsaturated  in  the  urinal,  and  repeating  these  processes  aa  long  as 
found  practicable.  A  laboratory  experiment  in  imitation  of  such 
treatment  may  here  be  noted.  The  quantity  of  moss  litter  used  for 
it  was  158  grammes,  and  to  this  there  wero  added,  from  time  to  time, 
14  15  grammes  of  ordinary  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  \nth  water.  To  this 
mixture  fresh  urine  was  added  whenever  the  evaporation  of  the  excess 
of  moi«ttire  rendered  absorption  possible.  This  experiment  lasted 
for  about  throe  months,  and  at  the  end  the  mixture  weisrhod  1T1 
/jramino.*.  wliich  drvroa.'^ed  on  air-dryincr  to  346  grammes.  A  sample 
of  this,  marked  moss  manure,  TJ  No.  1,  gave: 

MolttaM ...... 

Organic  matter 
Adi  

100-00 


88*94  p.e. 

35-66 
24  40 
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The  fertilizing  conatitueiits  aad  their  values  were  as  follows:  — 


Percent. 

FertilixinK 
Constituents. 
Per  2000  Ibe. 

Value. 
Per  ton. 

Nitrogen  : 

0  58 
2-16 
0-22 

Lbe. 

Price 

As  Nitric  Add  

61*0 

23  2 

ISc. 

ÔC. 
5^ 

|8« 

1-16 

1  41 

8-29 

ri« 

1-34 

PoUah  

Total  f]0'» 


The  product  of  the  ezperiment  just  described  ws  fotmd  perfecd; 
capable  of  absorbing  fresh  quantities  of  urine,  and  of  giving  off  oolf 
its  moistnrei  retaining  the  dried  matter  and  its  manunal  constituente. 
410  grammes  of  it  mixed  with  150  of  fresh  moss  litter  were,  in  tbe  , 
course  of  eighteen  days  treated  with  2,206  grammes  of  urine  and 
eiposed  to  evaporation  in  various  waya  at  ordinary  temperatuei 
The  resulting  manure  weighed  483  granmieB.  During  the  experiment 
2,288  grammes  of  water  had,  therefore,  been  evaporated  by  the  instm- 
mentality  of  522  grammes  moss  litter.  Calculated  on  the  weight 
of  the  latter  this  amounts  to  437  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
moss  litter  was  capable  of  dissipating  24  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  I 
moisture  per  diem.  This  is  the  avenge  of  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment, the  rate  of  evaporation  increasing  from  10  to  100  per  cest, 
according  as  the  moss  was  kept  in  a  mass  6  inches  in  diameter,  spretd 
out  in  a  thinner  layer,  or  sgitated  more  and  more  vigorously.  The 
capability  of  diy  moss  or  moss  litter  for  abeorbîng  moisture  is  snffi- 
ci^tly  well  known,  but  its  property  of  also  giving  it  off  to  the  atmo- 
spheitt  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  appreciated,  and  it  is  this 
quality  which  wiU  be  found  valuaUe  in  the  manufaotnre  of  oouceih 
trated  manures  ttoni  human  redhue* 

I  may  say  that  these  experiments  are  not  by  any  means  completed, 
and  that  I  expect  to  ohtAin  even  more  favourable  results  ihm  tbt>?* 
1  have  described.  But,  without  considering  future  possibilities.  I 
consider  myself  justified  in  maintaining  that  I  have  already  practiesllT 
demonstrated  that  human  refuse  need  no  longer  be  a  souroe  of  danger 
to  the  public  health,  nor  a  cause  of  expense  to  any  commnnitT. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  so  treated,  dther  privately  or  under  munidpel 
management,  as  to  become  a  souroe  of  profit  to  towns  and  cities. 
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a  great  advantage  to  agriculture.  The  value  of  town  excreta  has 
been  estimated  by  different  German  authorities  at  from  370,000  to 
1,500,000  marks  annually  per  100,000  of  population.  Ileiden  places 
it  at  10  3b  liic-iks  per  individual  per  annum.  I  believe  that  a  con- 
servative estimate  in  this  countr}'  would  be  $2  . —  annually  per  person, 
and  that  the  collection  could  be  made  by  the  dry  moss  system,  bo  as 
to  leave  a  handsome  profit.  Of  course,  difficulties  will  be  encoun- 
tered ;  there  is  no  beneficent  project  that  is  not  beset  with  such. 
Among  the  L'^rcaicsL  of  these  wi-U  be  the  inditference  of  the  individual, 
who,  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  urged  to  follow  methods,  such 
as  the  water-borne  system,  which  lead  in  an  entirely  different  direc- 
tion. Let  us  hope,  however,  that  when  our  municipal  authorities 
are  shown  "  a  more  excellent  way  "  they  will  no  longer  be  parties  to 
the  pollution  of  our  rivers  and  lakes,  but,  remembering  that  "  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness,^'  will  endeavour  to  persuade  their  variouB 
populations  to  take  heed  to  the  commandment  of  Moees,  which 
says  :  —  Tnm  bade,  and  coTer  that  whidi  cometh  from  thoe." 
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X. —  On  Excited  RadioaeiivUff, 

By  Mb.  B.  M.  Stbwabt. 
Advmaeed  Stadtnt.  UnivenAty  of  Toronta 

(Communicated  by  Pre«ldent  Loudon  and  read  by  ProCeaaor  J.  C.  Mcliennao 

May  27»  1902.) 

(L)  iNIBOOnCTION. 

Professor  Bntherfoxd  ^  has  sliown  that  air  which  has  been  passed 
over  thmimn  oxide,  or  other  compounds  of  thorium,  possessea  the 
power,  in  the  absence  of  an  electric  field,  of  imparting  radioactivity 
to  any  body  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

He  also  found  that  when  this  air  is  drawn  into  a  receiver  con- 
taining a  negatively  charged  conductor,  the  excited  radioactiTify  at 
ordinaiy  pressures  is  confined  entirdy  to  the  negatively  charged  body 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  induced  in  any  d^^  on  iûa»  walls  of  the 
'  receiver. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  positively  charged  wire  is  inserted 
in  the  receiver  containing  air  which  has  been  passed  over  thorium, 
the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  become  radioactive  but  the  posi- 
tively  charged  wire  does  not. 

Quite  recently  Ehrter  and  Gdtel  '  have  fotind  an  analogous  effect 
when  a  negatively  charged  body  is  exposed  in  atmospheric  air.  They 
find  that  negatively  charged  conductors,  on  being  esEpoaed  for  some 
hours  in  the  open  air,  gradually  become  radioactive^  while  conductors 
which  are  positively  charged  remain  inactive. 

This  radioactivity  which  is  excited  or  induced  is  of  a  temporary 
charactéT  and  does  not  persist  after  the  exposure,  but  decays  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  In  this  re^^pcct  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
activity  excited  by  the  action  of  thorium  compounds. 

From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  excited  radioactivity 
can  be  communicated  in  an  dectric  field  only  to  conductors  which 
are  negatively  charged. 

In  his  paper  on  radioactivity  Induced  by  the  action  of  thorium 
compounds,  however,  Butherford*  describes  an  experiment  which 
suggested  the  possibility  of  concentrating  radioaetivi^  under  certain 
conditions  upon  positively  charged  conductors*  as  well  as  on  those 

*  £L  RuUxerford,  Phil.  Mag.,  49.  page  1  and  p&ge  161.  1900. 

*  aister  ft  Geltel,  Fbyiflcallsebe  ZeitBohrlft,  No.  40.  page  Wk 

*  B.  Rnfhfliford,  PhlL  llaar..  ps«e  m  Té^,  IMS. 
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which  carry  a  negative  charge.  In  describing  his  experiments  upou 
tliL'  amount  of  excited  radiuactivity  communicated  in  air  a i  different 
pretîsures  to  metallic  conductors  in  the  presence  of  thorium  oxide,  he 
etateti  that,  in  air  at  very  low  pressurée,  he  found  a  negatively  charged 
rod  became  but  feebly  radioactive,  while  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  on 
the  coutrary,  which  contained  the  oxide,  the  negatively  charged  rod 
and  the  attenuated  air,  exhibited  a  strongly  excited  radioactivity. 

As  the  thorium  oxide  was  enclosed  in  a  paper  envelope,  and  so 
was  not  m  direct  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  tlii.s  experiment 
indicated  that  tlie  eniaimtion  which  was  the  cause  of  the  excited 
radioactivity  could  be  concentrated  under  certain  circumstances,  on 
a  positively  charged  body,  although  the  effect  was  found  generaUv 
associated  with  one  which  carried  a  negative  charge. 

This  experiment  led  the  author  to  <  xauune  the  effect  discovered 
by  Elster  and  Geitel  more  closely,  and,  among  other  points,  to  see 
if  radioactivity  was  not  excited,  even  feebly,  on  a  positively  charged 
conductor  exposed  in  free  air. 

A  series  of  experiments  wa^  made  during  a  period  extending  over 
some  months  with  conductors  exposed  to  the  air  m  a  large  room  in 
the  Physical  Laboratory,  as  v^cU  as  with  some  exposed  to  the  free 
air  outside,  and  it  was  found  that  not  only  did  conductors  which  were 
negatively  charged  become  radioactive,  but  at  times  those  which  were 
positively  charged  also  acquired  a  marked,  though  feeble,  radioec- 
tivity.  The  following  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  experimeate 
dealing  with  radioactivity  excited  in  positively  charged  bodies,  togelhff 
with  a  few  obserrfttions  on  some  of  the  causes  which  affect  the  intens- 
ity of  the  actÎTity  irn  parted  to  conductors  exposed  with  a  negatiTe 
charge. 

(n.)  Apparatus. 

In  condocting  these  experiments  the  radioactivity  wa,>  detected 
by  means  of  an  eleetroecope  similar  to  that  devised  by  C.  T.  R. 
Wilson  *  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  spontaccms  ionizatioa  in 
air  and  other  gases.    The  inBtnunent  is  shown  in  Fig.  I. 

A  thin  strip  of  biase,  A,  was  suspended  vertically  in  a  small 
metallic  box,  B,  by  means  of  an  insulating  bead  of  sulphur,  C.  To 
this  strip  there  was  attached  a  gold  leaf  whose  deflexions,  obeened 
with  a  micrometer  microscope  through  a  mica  window  in  the  apps^ 
xfttos,  gave  a  measure  of  the  potential  of  the  hfMS  atrip. 

A  brass  rod,  D,  which  supported  the  measuring  system,  passed 
through  an  ebonite  plug,  Ey  and  was  connected  to  one  of  the  tenmnsls 

■  C.  T.  R.  WttaoB»  Proc  Rqf.  8oe.,  Toi.  98, 1».  IMk 
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of  a  battery  of  riuiall  s[(*ra^^o-cells,  tho.  other  Lermmai  oi  the  b&ttery 
being  joined  to  ilie  ca^e  ot  the  cicctrosL^ope. 

A  fine  steel  wire  which  was  aitachcd  al  lU  upper  end  to  the 
rod,  D,  extended  below  the  sulphur  bead,  and  was  there  bent  into  a 
loop  surrounding  the  brass  strip.  This  steel  wire  could  be  readily 
drawn  into  contact  with  the  strip,  A,  by  means  of  a  small  magnet, 
asd  the  measuring  system  by  this  operation  was  raised  from  time  to 
time  to  any  desired  potential. 

The  apparatus  was  also  proTided 
with  a  moYable  base,  and  bodies  to 
be  tested  for  radioactivity  were  placed 
in  the  electroscope  resting  on  this  base. 

Besides  having  a  small  capacity, 
this  mea'^uring  .system  possessed  the 
advantage  of  being  entirely  free  from 
leakage  along  its  supports.  In  practice 
the  conducting  rod  Z),  was  niaiuiained 
throughout  any  measurement,  at  the 
initial  potential  of  the  gold  leaf,  and, 
consequently,  when  the  latter  indicated 
any  loss  of  charge,  it  was  evident  that 
such  loss  arose  from  a  leakage  through 
the  gas  sunouuding  the  measuring  sys- 
tem. Any  conduction  across  the  sul- 
phur bead  could  only  be  in  such  a  di- 
rection as  to  iiartially  countenict  the 
loss  arising  from  leakage  through  the 
gas. 

Pig^  I,  In  operating  the  f^lwtroscope,  it 

vra^  found  that  a  potential  of  150 
volt*  applied  to  the  jsy&tem  produced  a  convenient  deflection  of  the 
pold  leaf,  and,  as  this  voltage  was  ample  to  produce  the  saturation 
current  under  spont<ancous  ionization,  it  was  adopted  generally 
throughout  the  investigation       the  standard. 

With  the  scale  provi  led  in  the  micrometer,  readincrs  could  be 
made  to  -01  mm.,  and.  a-  the  microscope  in  a  measuromont  was  always 
adjusted  «^r»  that  a  movement  of  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre  crrr's- 
ponded  approximately  to  a  fall  in  potential  of  one  volt,  it  was  possible 
to  measure  without  diflRculty  a  change  of  a  fraction  of  a  volt  in  the 
potential  of  the  gold  leaf. 
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{ill.)  Kadioactivity  communicated  to  Negativbly  Chabqbd 

£ODX£â. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  iaTestigatioii,  a  series  of  cirenUr  discs  ww 
eat  from  a  thin  sheet  of  zinc  of  sneh  a  diameter  as  to  fit  snugly  into 
the  morahle  base,  0,  The  method  followed  in  the  experiments  vas 
to  place  one  of  these  discs,  after  having  cleaned  it  carefolly  with 
fine  emery  paper^  on  the  base  of  the  electroscope,  charge  the  gdd 
leaf  to  150  Yolts  and  then  obserre  its  rate  of  fall  nnder  the  conduis- 
tirity  arising  from  spontaneous  ionization  in  the  vessel.  When  this 
rate  was  ascertained,  the  disc  was  removed  from  the  electroscope  sod 
suspended  by  an  insulating  support  in  some  selected  position.  Â 
wire  was  led  from  it  to  one  terminal  of  a  Toepler  Holtz  machine  and 
the  second  tenninal  of  the  machine  was  joined  to  earth  through  a 
water  main. 

The  disc  was  then  maintained  at  a  potential  of  about  11,000 
volts,  positive  or  negative  as  desired,  for  a  sdected  time,  and  after- 
wards replaced  in  the  electroscope  and  the  rate  of  leak  again  deter- 
mined. Aoy  increase  observed  in  the  rate  of  fall  of  the  gold  leaf 
was  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  radioactivity  acquired 
by  the  zinc  plate  during  its  expoaure. 

A  préliiîainaTy  set  of  measurements  was  made  on  the  amount  of 
radioactivity  excited  in  a  series  of  discs  suspended  in  a  large  room  in 
the  Physical  Laboratory  at  different  distances  from  the  electrical 
machine  which  charged  them.  All  were  exposed  for  the  same  length 
of  time  under  the  same  negative  potential.  On  testing  the  does 
after  exposure,  it  was  found  that  the  radioactivity  excited  was  mnch 
less  on  those  discs  which  were  suspended  In  dose  proximity  to  the 
machine  than  on  those  which  occupied  positions  more  remote. 

From  this  result  it  seemed  evident  that  air  when  confined  ta 
a  room  does  not  possess  the  power  of  imparting  radioactivity  to  bodies 
to  an  unlimited  degree,  and  that  whatever  property  of  this  kind  the 
air  may  possess  initially,  it  is  gradually  deprived  of  it  in  the  pressure 
of  an  electric  field  such  as  that  produced  by  an  electrical  machine  in 
action* 

In  corroboration  of  this  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  some 
observations  were  made  upon  the  radioactivity  excited  in  a  sone?  of 
discs  exposed  consecntivdy  in  the  same  position  in  the  room  while  the 
air  was  kept  as  far  as  possible  unchanged.  The  room  was  well  aired 
before  the  experiments  began,  and  the  doors  and  windows  were  kept 
closed  duriiiLT  the  1-  ]^eriocl  of  exposure.  The  results  of  one 
test  are  civen  in  Table  I.,  and  they  indicate  a  gradual  decrease  in  the 
activity  excited. 
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DUcft. 

Time  of  Exposure. 

Potenti*!  of  Di«c. 

of  gold  lent,  wncu 
diKC    was  luberunt 

in  oiectrobcope. 

No.  1 

Firat  hoar 

11,000  volts  negative 

M 

"  S 

Seeond  ** 

««            H  il 

45 

"  3 

Third  " 

•  1            ««  It 

» 

"  4 

Fourth 

<t            It  tt 

'*  S 

Fifth  " 

t«            it  ft 

It  wa£  also  found  that  after  a  series  of  ezpeiiinents  hud  been 
made  in  the  room  and  the  air  had  lost  to  a  considérable  extent  its 
power  of  imparting  radioactivity,  the  opening  of  a  window  and  the 
consequent  admission  of  fresh  air  was  always  accompanied  by  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  amonnt  of  radioactirity  excited  in  the 
exposed  body. 

Some  measurements  were  also  made  on  the  radioactivity  excited 
in  discs  exposed,  when  negatively  charged,  before  an  open  window 

in  the  laboratory,  and  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  are  reenrded  in 
Table  IT.  Column  I.  of  this  table  gives  the  day  upon  which  the 
exposure  was  ninrlp:  rolmnn  TI.  the  time  of  exposure  in  hours;  column 

III.  the  potential  in  volts  of  the  zinc  plate  durinix  exposure;  column 

IV.  the  observed  rate  of  leak  in  the  electroscope  with  the  unexposed 
zinr  platf  inserted,  and  column  V.  the  rate  of  leak  when  the  zinc 
plate  was  replaced  in  the  electroscope  after  exposure. 
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Dute 

Time  of 
exposure 
in  hours. 

Potential  of 
exposed  plate 
in  volts. 

LiOSH  of  chanfe  in 

volt.s  pfr  hour, 
under  spontaneous 
ionisatloa  alone. 

f/OsM  of  charge  In 
volts  per  hour 

under  activity  of 
«xpooed  Plata. 

Oet.  ao,  1001 

1 

12000  nogative 

1*9 

18-2 

i«     ««  ** 

1 

41 

M 

1-9 

17-7 

31.  « 

4 

tt 

tt 

1-7 

10*8 

4 

M 

tl 

1-7 

17-7 

Nov.  0,  " 

7 

it 

It 

3  2 

38  0 

.t    7  tt 

10  5 

t< 

tt 

2-9 

36  0 

"  18^  " 

145 

tt 

it 

2-8 

S4-6 

J«i.tO^]flQS 

18*0 

28000 

it 

a-4 

26-7 

"  18»  " 

S1*S 

25000 

tt  ' 

S-6 

14-4 
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Trum  the  numbers  given  in  column  iV.  of  this  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  conductivity  ol  the  air  arising  from  spontaneous  ioniza- 
tion u  not  constant,  but  varies  considerably  from  day  to  da}'.  An 
extended  series  of  measurements  which  were  made  during  the  past 
winter  upon  the  spontaneous  ionization  of  atmospheric  air  couiirmed 
these  earlier  results,  and  the  numbers  given  above  represent  fairly 
the  extent  of  the  variations  found  in  the  conductivity  of  atmospheric 
air  under  normal  conditions. 

It  was  also  found  that  there  was  considerable  variation  in  tl^.e 
amount  of  radioactivity  acquired  by  the  exposed  conductor?!  vi-hon 
the  conditions  of  exposure  apart  from  the  state  of  the  air  remained 
unchanged.  Daily  variations  occurre<l  in  the  amount  of  radioactivity 
excited,  ard  it  often  happened  that  exposures  uii\i]r  at  different  time? 
in  the  -ame  day  gave  quite  irregnlar  results.  Examples  of  this  type 
of  irregularity  are  shown  in  the  numbers  recorded  for  Oct.  30th  and 
31st.  With  the  wind  blowing  toward  the  window  where  the  discs  were 
exposed,  excited  radioactivity  was  especially  strong. 

(IV.)  Radioactivity  Excited  in  Positively  Cuabged  CoNDUcToas. 

Coocurrently  with  the  experiments  described  ahove,  a  series  of 
exposures  was  made  before  the  open  window  with  zinc  discs  positively 
electrified.  The  discs  were  charged,  as  in  the  previous  experiments^ 
with  the  Toepler  Holtz  machine,  hut  in  this  case  the  negative  terminal 
of  the  machine  was  joined  to  earth,  while  the  positive  was  connected 
to  the  exposed  plate.  The  polarity  of  the  machine  was  examined 
from  time  to  time  in  each  experiment,  and  in  none  of  the  tests  was 
there  any  indication  of  a  reversal  of  polarity  during  the  exposure. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  Table  ID. 


Table  III. 


Date 

Time  of 

exposure 
in  hours. 

Potential  of 
diao»  In  Tolts. 

Loss  of  cluirçp  of 
gold  leaf  in  volts 

per  hour  with 
unexposed  pl»t«. 

1  Ln-^.s  (tf  i-harne  of 
gold  leal  in  volte 
per  hour  with 
expoeed  plate. 

Oct.  ao,  1901 

10 

ISHO  positive 

10 

8-7 

i«  li  «« 

10 

«4 

(( 

1-0 

Not.  4,  UOl 

4  0 

«t 

fi 

to 

80 

6,  " 

10-0 

it 

It 

2-2 

ve 

M  <• 

4  0 

»t 

t< 

2-2 

3-1 

10  0 

tl 

4« 

8  2 

8*2 

u  7^ 

7  0 

t4 

M 

2  9 

51 

"    14.  " 

14  5 

«« 

l« 

3  3 

8*8 

Jau.  15,  1902 

17  0 

28000 

l( 

8*8 

8-8 
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From  the  numbers  giyea  it  will  be  seen  that>  while  on  eome  days 
the  positively  charged  discs  gave  no  indication  of  excited  radioactivity 
on  other  days  there  wis  dear  and  distinct  evidence  that  a  feeble  but 
well  marked  radioactintj  had  been  excited  in  them,  although  they 
were  positively  charged  when  exposed.  In  orûsr  to  make  certain 
that  the  observed  increase  in  the  rate  of  leak  was  a  true  effect  and 
not  due  to  the  gradual  dissipation  of  a  small  charge  adhering  to  the 
discs,  they  were  ail  carefully  cleaned  and  polished  before  being 
exposed.  The  increase  in  the  rate  of  leak,  besides,  was  found  to  be 
the  same,  whether  the  gold  leaf  was  charged  positivdy  or  natively. 

Since  the  above  results  were  obtained  the  experiments  with 
positively  charged  discs  have  been  occasionally  repeated  and,  although 
in  the  majority  of  cases  no  excited  radioactivity  has  been  observed, 
still  on  several  occasions  the  discs  were  found  to  exhibit  the  same 
feeble  aotlviiy  from  exposure. 

As  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  eliminate  every  chance  of  error 
in  these  experiments,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion but  the  one  that  under  certain  circumstances,  which  as  yet  are 
unknown,  radioactiviiy  can  be  excited  in  conductors  which  are  posi- 
tively electrified. 

I  wish  here  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  J.  C.  McLennan 
for  suggesting  the  investigation  to  me,  and  for  his  kind  supervision 
of  the  work. 
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21.— T%«  spécifie  Etaii  of  Organic  Liguidi  and  Otir  HeaU  of 

8oluHon  in  Orgame  SahmlB, 

By  J.  Wallaos  Wauob,  HA.,  Ph.D. 

AND 

Jaiu»  Hbndebson^  B.Sc.,  PIlD. 
{BMd  my  17,  iini> 

Although  tiie  heat  of  solution  has  formed  the  subject  ot  manj 
investigations  the  results  obtained  iiave  aided  very  iiltie  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  ideas  regarding  the  nature  of  this  phenomenon.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  the  material's  mostly  employed  solutes 
Lave  been  cho&en  from  the  cla^s  of  subs  tances  called  electrolytes,  whose 
thermal  behaviour  on  solutioii  10  k:io\7n  to  be  greatly  complicated  by 
ionic  dissociation.  A  second  reason  is  also  most  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  the  solvent  employed,  viz.,  water.  Ramsay  and 
Shields  have  shown  from  surface  tension  measurements  that  water  in 
the  liquid  form  has  not  the  simple  molecular  formula  H.O,  but  [HjO]^ 
where  n  is  about  1-7  at  the  freezing  point  and  decreases  wiih  rise  of 
temperature.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  total 
heat  change  during  solution  in  such  a  solvent,  except  at  great  dilution, 
is  due  to  the  solute.  Some  of  it  is  most  likely  to  be  attributed  either 
to  the  splitting  up  of  the  complex  water  molecules  into  simpler  ones, 
or  to  the  condensation  of  simple  into  complex  molecules.  A  further 
source  of  complication  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  mau}  of  the 
substances  investigated  are  crystalline  solidù,  and  an  unknown  amount 
of  heat  is  certainly  involved  in  their  passage  from  the  crysUUme  con- 
dition. It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  if  a  generalization  is  to 
be  derived  at  all  from  such  observations,  substances  should  be  chosen 
for  examination  whose  structure  is  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  where 
there  is  least  cause  to  attribute  part  of  the  thermal  effect  to  any  kind 
01  chemical  interaction.  The  work  of  Ramsay  and  Shields  has  demon- 
strated that  water,  the  alcohols  and  the  liquid  aliphatic  acids  are  all 
BTilwtances  of  a  considerable  degree  of  molecular  complexity,  while  the 
hydrocarbons  and  the  esters,  along  with  many  other  liquids,  consist 
almost  entirely  of  simple  molecules.  The  latter,  therefore,  form  the 
ideal  class  to  choose  as  solvents. 

^  Qualitative.  The  results  of  a  few  preliminary  experiments  con- 
firmed this  conclusion  and  indicated  the  main  lines  of  the  investigation. 

Sec.  III.,  1002.  7. 
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When  the  following  solutions  were  made,  the  change  in  température 
^  T  was  observed  :  — 


98  gnna  Methyl  Aleohol  la  100  granu.waUr   +  8W 

ir.     "      Ethyl  "  "    +  8'3(r 

60     "      n  Propyl    "  "  .....    +  4-0(r 

68     "      Acetone     "  *»  "   + 

«    *•     Glycerine  "         "  "    +  4'70r 

KM)  c.c.     Toluene  in  100  O.C.  Benxene   —  0-37" 

SquAl  volumes  of  Aoetio  Ether  and  Bensene   — 

\'  "  Toluene   -  «  50 

AoeloAoetieBther  and  Bensene   —  IW 

•*  Tolaene   —  IIHT 

QuinollneaadBeBMae   —  0*10* 


The  first  five  are  mixtures  of  an  associated  liquid  with  an  asso- 
ciated solvent  and  the  heat  change  is  a  large  one.  In  the  remainder 
the  liquida  are  both  non-assodated  and  the  heat  change  is  small.  It 
is  also  of  opposite  sign.  These  results  seem  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  main  source  of  the  thermal  effect  in  the  solution  of 
such  substances  is  due  to  the  dissociation  of  molecular  aggregates 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  a  few  more  roughly  quaUtatÎTe  esperiments 
in  which  the  mixing  was  done  in  a  test  tube  using  5  cc.  of  each 
liquid  at  the  same  temperature. 


Methyl  Alcohol  and  Bthyl  Ateohol   À  r  as  +  oib* 

•*  n-Propyl  Alcohol    +  O-ST 

Ethyl  Alconol      "         "  "    +  0-8* 

Benzene  and  Ethyl  Alcohol   —  5*7* 

TUnene  "    —  S-T 

m-Xylene  and       *'    —  4*8* 

Benzene  and  n-propyl  Alcohol   .   ,   —  SIT 

Acetic  ether  aud  Ethyl  Alcohol   —  7'T 


Therp  ij^.  therefore,  a  very  small  heat  effect  on  mixing  the  alcohols 
with  each  other  —  a  re&idt  quite  in  accord  with  the  idea  of  association. 
For  being  so  similar  in  nature  and  in  degree  of  molecular  complexity 
any  influence  which  the  methyl  alcohol  might  be  expected  to  have 
in  breaking  down  the  aggregate-  nf  othyl  alcohol  would  apply  equally 
to  its  own  aggregates.  A  very  remarkable  fact,  however,  is  that, 
whereas  all  miyfiire?  of  water  anrl  the  varimis  alcohols  with  each 
other  give  out  heat,  in  every  other  case  that  has  been  examined  the 
heat  eh  an  ere  is  negative.  The  above  values  show  also  that  the  amount 
of  heat  absorbed  during  the  solution  of  an  associated  liquid  in  an 
iinussociated  solvent  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  while,  when  both 
liquids  are  unassociated  it  insignificant.  A  few  experiments  jur^r- 
formed  very  recently  do  not  show  the  same  agreement,  however,  with 
this  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  When  acetone  is  di:4- 
solved  in  acetic  ether  there  is  very  little  heat  change,  yet  acetone  is 
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an  associated  liqiud.  Amiine  is  unassociated,  and  yet  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  benzene,  the  temperature  falls  3  3°.  A  still 
more  gnrpriaing result  was  obtained  with  rhigoline  B.P.  30'' — iO°  which 
is  almost  pure  pentane  and  feom  analogy  una^sociated.  When  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  benaene  theve  was  a  fall  of  4°  in  temperature. 
Qasoline  B.P.  70° — 80*"  gave  a  similar  result  with  benzene,  and  with 
the  unassociated  acetic  ether  as  great  a  depression  as  with  the  associated 
acetone^  viz.,  5°.  It  was  thought  that  a  determination  of  the  mole- 
cular weight  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  results,  but  a  deter- 
mination by  the  freezing  point  method  gave  73  as  the  molecular  weight 
of  rhigoline  in  benxene,  instead  of  72,  the  theoretical  value  for  pen- 
tane. 

QuaniiiaHve.  In  determining  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
heat  change  during  solution  it  is,  ol"  course,  necessaiy  to  know  the 
specific  heat  of  the  resulting  solution.  The  latter  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  mean  oi'  that  of  the  two  constituents.  For  this  purpose  an 
electrical  method  was  adopted,  a  certain  veiy  constant  cunent  sent 
through  a  small  incandescent  lamp,  which  was  entirely  immersed  in 
the  liquid  contained  in  a  silver  vessel,  serving  as  the  source  of  heat. 
The  lamp  was  16  c.p.  at  50  volts,  and  had,  instead  ol  a  metal  socket, 
a  glass  tube  fused  on  the  end  through  which  the  copper  leads  passed. 
The  current  wa6'  measured  by  a  Weston  ammeter  and  voltmeter,  and 
could  be  read  in  each  case  to  at  least  1  part  in  500.  The  thermometer 
employed  was  of  thin  glass  with  a  long,  narrow  bulb  and  an  enclosed 
milk-glass  «cale.  It  was  graduated  in  ^/ao*^"  ^  degree,  and  could 
be  read  with  accuracy  by  means  of  a  lens  to  0  015°.  The  calorimeter 
wa'i  provided  with  a  woU-fitting  lid  in  which  were  holes  for  the 
various  accessories.  It  wa.s  arranged  otherwise  as  de-^irilied  by 
0«f\vald  in  his  Hand  iind  llilfsbuch.  The  stirring  was  done  by  hand, 
two  thm  p];?tiTmm  wires  passing  through  the  lid  serving  to  raise  and 
lower  the  stirrer.  The  same  volume  of  liquid  was  used  in  every 
experiment.  The  method  seems  at  fir-^t  sight  to  have  several  grave 
sources  of  error,  and  it  is  doubtless  not  one  of  extreme  accuracy,  but 
as  the  experiments  were  all  made  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
are  all  relative  to  the  specific  heat  of  wafer  whieh  i>  ^aken  as  unity 
Tno«t  of  these  errors  ought  to  have  been  f»1imiuated.  The  results 
obtained  are,  of  course,  the  best  test  of  efficiency.  In  the  following 
determinations  of  the  water  value  of  the  calorimeter  the  bath  was 
TPTT  nearly  16**,  and  the  heating  wns  applied  from  a  few  degrees  below 
to  an  equal  amount  above  that  temperature. 


Total  Loss  of  Caloriks  per  Deqbkb. 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 


20*4  No.  4 
90-S     No.  6 

m    Na  a 


21-3 
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The  mcnix  ul  tiiese  nunibers  20-4  is  taken  as  ihxi  carrection  to 
be  applied  whon  other  liquids  were  being  cxamined.  As  the  total 
energy  supplied  per  degree  is  15  times  thib  value,  the  error  of  the 
method  must  be  bmall.  The  following  arc  the  refcults  obtained  for 
the  specific  heats  of  several  organia  liquids  between  10°  and  20*. 
The  third  column  contains  the  results  given  by  others  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  temperatoiea: 


BanaeiMi 


Mm» 


Toluene 


m-Xyleae 

Moan 

Nltrobennae 


0  406 
-401 


«6 


0  405 

0  301 
'800 

0  301 

0  389 
-3S8 


0  330 
•340 


0 a&i  "40^' 


0*400  atur  Sehifll 


0  3638  at  10'  DeUeen  and  Derayts. 
0-400  <*  IS*  SchUr. 


0  400  atl5«  SchUr. 


0-8488  at  lO^-aOf»  Rmnaalt. 


Aniline 

Mean 

o-Toluidine 

Mean 

Culorbeuzeue 

MCAD 

Phenetol 

Qainoline 

Mean 


0  474 
•477 

0  47G 


0-473 
•471 

0  472 


0  305 
'807 

0-806 


0-483 
0-488 

0-84S 


0-6U  UV-W  Schiff. 


0-8088  at  18*-88r  Sobiff. 


0  325  at7"-«4''  Schiff. 


0-4117  at  Iff*  Selilir. 


No  data 


0*840 
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Metbjl  Alcohol 


0  601 
601 
•001 

603 


0-6009  at  lir-20r  Bagnaalt. 


Ethyl  Alcohol 


0812 

607 

0-600 


0-601&  at  ir-aO°  SchiUier. 


n-Propyl  Aioohol  O.âSfi 

•587 


Mt'an 


AeoCooe 


Methyl  Amtate 


Mean 


Bthyl  Ac««Ato  ' 


0*486 

0-480 

0-465 
•463 

•406 

0  465 

0-4B8 
•4S0 

•m 

•457 
-4M 


0  61Ô  at  16'-(}4^  Schiff. 
0-flB»«tai*-Sr  Pagliaot 


0-4518  at  U*  Seblir. 


0*4648  At  UT  Sohiit 


iw-Amyl  Aeetato  0-44» 

'451 


0^400 


0-4618  *t  IS*  SehltR 


M«thyl  Proptomito  o  4m 

•460 


0-4548  at  IS*  SebUH 


Etb^l  Propionate    0  460 

•458 
•4flO 


0*4648  at  15^  Schiff. 


,p*4B0 


£thjl  Oxalate        0  426 

•427 


0-427 


no 
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When  determining  the  heat  oi'  solution  the  lamp  wa*  reiuoved 
from  the  caloriineier,  ilie  water  value  ol  the  latter  was  then  found  to 
be  11-64  calories  |>er  degree.  The  iieat  of  solution  was  determined 
by  placing  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  bolvent  in  the  caioriuieter,  and, 
after  it  had  auaiiied  a  steady  temperature,  running  into  it  a  certain 
amount  of  the  solute  of  the  same  temperature  irom  a  water-jacketed 
tube.  The  quantities  were  so  chosen  as  to  give  a  final  volume  of 
approximately  260  c.c.  in  each  ex|x;nment.  The  mixture  was  stirred 
rapidly  for  j  minute  and  a  reading  taken.  Several  successive  read- 
ings wore  taken  at  intervals  of  ^  minute.  The  calorimeter  was  then 
weighed,  the  diiference  givin*:  for  large  quantities  of  solut*  the  arnuui^.t 
taken.  In  making  the  more  dilute  solutionfe*  5  c.c,  3  c.c.  2  c.c,  and 
1  c.c,  pipettes  were  used.  The  specific-  lieat  of  the  jîolution  was 
then  deterniined  as  in  the  ca.^e  of  a  pure  114 uid.  The  results  are 
expressed  iii  llie  following  manner —  the  numl^r  of  gTaTn>  of  solvent 
to  1  gram  molecule  of  the  solute  i^  calculated  for  each  degree  of 
dilution  and  the  corresponding  number  of  calories. 


I.    ALCOUOL8  IN  BBNZItZfK. 


Solute 

Solvent 

Sp.  Heat 

CêL 

78.2  gr. 

0-481 

til 

76-3 

Ooll 

403 

(©•6  ** 

0-401 

317 

11. 

Alcohols  in  Tolubmk. 

Solvant 

Si^Heat 

91'6gr. 

0^433 

& 

90 

m 

m.  BfBi 

rKTX.  AtooHOL  IM  m-Xtlbnb. 

Soinu 

Solvent 

Sp.H«e» 

Cal. 

0-MO 

mâ 

IV.  Alcohols  in  Ethvl  Acstats. 

Solnte 

Solvent 

Bp,  Heat 

CêL 

90  gr. 

0107 

421 

87-»  " 

0^ 

SOS 
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V.  Ethyl  Alcohol  in  Cujuobobenzene. 


Solute               j  Solrent 

Gàl. 

aB6<S  gr. 

668 

In  these  experiments,  the  coucentrationa  are  somewhat  divergent, 
but  they  are  close  enonrrh  to  suggest  that  the  heats  of  solution  of 
methyl  alcohol  in  the  liixee  Bolventv'j,  benzene,  toluene  and  xylene  are 
almost  identical,  but  very  different  from  the  value  obtained  for  the 
samp  substance  in  ethyl  acetate.  AÎ<5ô  the  heat  of  solution  of  ethyl 
alcohol  is  Bec;i  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  methyl  alcohol  in 
the  same  solvents.  To  tetft  these  points  further  it  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  examine  solutions  of  varying^  degrees  of  concentration,  and 
this  work  has  been  commenced.  Ethyl  alcohol  has  "been  examined 
in  solutions  in  benzene,  toluene  and  nitrobenzene,  as  well  to  a 
less  extent  in  phenetol.  The  results  are  ezpreeised  in  the  same  terms 
aa  the  foregoing. 


B6I1MB0 

Spodllc  Heat 

Cal. 

80'W  gnuns 

0-888 

4S7 

M 

•811 

578 

210  99 

«• 

•407 

806 

483  21 

<i 

-460 

12S6 

laoi'i 

M 

•488 

8188 

Wl 

it 

•417 

8801 

44S! 

t« 

•414 

8084 

6721 

i» 

•410 

3874 

13433 

•« 

-400 

4032 

Spécifie  Heat 

CaL 

80*8  gi 

taniB 

0-518 

888 

908-8 

il 

•470 

028 

466  d 

«4 

442 

1031 

1818-2 

*• 

•410 

1808 

8881 

M 

•407 

8804 

4406 

«1 

•808 

8805 

8846 

It 

-806 

8616 

13222 

II 

■asii 

mo 
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Wl  tipbilll  WHI6 

SpMlilc  HMt 

GU. 

110*18  g 

0-407 

AAA 

VIS 

SBB*8 

•« 

•4t8 

1000 

6S3 

M 

•379 

10» 

3680 

2881 

«100 

'  345 

a076 

OM 

'SU 

SIM 

189128 

■i 

•su 

ssao 

Phonetol 

SpeoUItt  H«at 

CaL 

8B08C 

prmaw 

0*B87 

409 

7807 

M 

'4M 

uns 

IMOO 

H 

•488 

ssoo 

From  tht^e  tables,  and  still  mure  from  the  curves  in  which  the 
caloriee  are  plotted  as  ordinales  aud  the  grains  of  solvent  as  abscissae, 
it  is  evident  that  the  heat  of  solution  of  alcohol  in  benzene,  although 
nearly  the  same,  is  not  identical  with  thai  in  toluene.  Still  the 
curves  lie  very  close  together  and  run  nearly  parallel  throughout  their 
entire  length.  Whether  the  final  value  at  infinite  dilution  is  tlw 
same  for  both  or  not  is,  of  course,  doubtful.  If  its  cause  is  soldj 
disassociation  of  the  molecular  aggregates  of  alcohol  it  ought  to  be 
so,  hut  a  compariflon  of  these  results  with  those  for  nitrobenzene,  and 
especially  phenetol,  make  this  conclusion  improbable.  The  curve 
for  nitrobenzene  shows  that  the  maximum  value  has  been  almost 
reached,  and  it  is  much  lower  than  those  for  benzene  and  toluene, 
while  at  the  srreatest  dilution  reached  with  phenetol  it  is  only  about 
half  the  value  of  Urn  latter.  Further  experiments  with  other  sol- 
vents and  soluteb  are  in  progress. 
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iUi.^  OwimnMU^  Law  and  th$  In/kmce  of  ûtkUion  on  MaUùiOar 
BùUOion  ûf  MandOic  Add  and  Ub 

Bj  J.  WAUUA.OB  Walkbb,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

(Read  May  27.  1902.) 

From  an  ezamination  into  fhe  inflnence  of  dilution  upon  the 
properly  poeaesaed  GNduttonB  of  the  Balte  of  the  aUcaloida  of  rotating; 
tiie  plane  of  a  beam  of  plane^polariaed  light,  Ondemana  dednoed  tiie 
law  that  in  dilute  aolution  the  molecular  rotatory  power  of  an  alkaloid 
18  îndqiendent  of  the  nature  of  the  add  with  which  it  ia  combined. 
For  example,  he  found  that  aolutiona  oontaining  a  molecolar  weight 
of  quinine  in  80  Utrea  of  water  ahowed  approximately  the  aame  rota- 
tory power  when  combined  with  the  following  adda: 

Acid  ECl  HNO^  HCIO,  C,H,0,  CHfi^  B^SO,  C^Hfi,  M^PO^  HCIO, 
Mt,    -279"  284"    286«»     279*»     28lo    279«    272«»     2S0*»  288» 

Similar  results  were  obtained  for  a  number  of  otiier  aikaiuidâ  by 
Oudemans,  Schwebel,  Carrara,  and  others. 

Landolt  examined  in  a  similar  way  the  metallic  salts  of  the 
optically  active  tartaric  acid  and  arrived  at  a  similar  coiiclusion,  viz., 
that  in  dilute  solution  the  molecular  rotation  is  independout  of  the 
nature  of  the  metallic  constituent  of  the  salt.  The  values  for  the 
neutral  salts  were 

Li          Na         K        im^  Mg 
'         -f38-6«»      39-9*>      43*»         42"  41*2*, 
for  the  Acid  Salts       4-28- 6*»      27-6*'      28-3°      28 -S*»   

van't  H  off  in  his  "  Die  Lagerung  der  Atome  im  Raume,"  p.  103,  gives 
a  table  of  fifteen  such  acids  whose  salts  have  been  examined  in  this 
way,  and  I  have  since,  along  with  Professor  Purdie,  inv^tigated  lactic 
acid  along  the  same  lines.  In  the  main  the  results  obtained  sustain 
the  conclusion  that,  although  the  molecular  rotations  of  the  various 
salts  of  an  optically  active  substance  may  differ  from  each  other  in 
concentrated  solutions,  they  all,  on  dilution,  approach  the  same  value. 

This  law,  like  so  many  others  reg'arding  the  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions of  salts  fell  at  once  into  line  with  the  ionic  theory  of  Bolntion, 
for,  according  to  the  latter,  these  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts  of  the 
alkali  metals  and  of  the  strong  acids  contain  but  few  whole  mo] fécules 
of  the  salt.  The  molecules  have  become  dissociated  bv  diliilinn  into 
separate  ions,  and,  therefore,  the  dilute  solutions  of  diifereiit  salts 
of  an  optically  active  acid  contain  the  same  unit  upon  which  the 
amount  of  this  activity  dépends,  viz.,  the  optically  active  ion.  Excep- 
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tions  found  to  thp  law  are  as  numerous  as  the  agreements  with  :t. 
tmt  these  are  explained  as  due  to  incomplete  dissociation,  e.g.,  in  im 
case  of  Ba,  Sr,  Ca,  Mg,  etc.,  salts.  Entire  agreement  is  onlv  to  be 
looked  for  at  high  dilution,  and  in  the  case  oJ"  the  Li,  ^.a,  iv,  aivi 
KH^  salts.  With  one  exception,  however,  the  acids  examined  are 
possessed  of  a  comparatively  low  rotatory  power  —  never  above  50** — 
and  so  the  degree  of  dUution  to  which  their  change  of  molecular  rota- 
tion can  be  accurately  followed  w  tli  auv  ordinary  poiariiru  ter  is  very 
limited  —  in  fact,  scarcely  within  the  limits  where  agreement  with  the 
ionic  theory  would  be  expected.  On  this  account,  having"  prepared 
a  quantity  of  active  mandelic  acid  for  other  purposes,  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  fir.>t  employ  it  for  this  investigation,  as  it  is  a  very  active 
substance,  having  a  molecular  rotation  of  about  200°. 

The  acid  employed  was  the  dextro  modification,  and  it  was 
obtained  by  fractional  crystallization  i  f  the  quinine  salt  of  the  inactive 
acid.  Tt  melted,  sharj),  at  132-5°,  and  iiad  a  specific  rotation  of 
-f-  154-2°  in  2  per  cent  solution  at  17°.  The  salt^  were  not  prepared 
in  the  free  state  but  by  neutralizing  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  acid 
by  a  standard  solution  of  the  hydroxide  in  the  case  of  the  sodium, 
potaPMum,  and  ammonium  salts,  and  by  the  theoretical  quantity  of 
the  pure  carbonate  in  the  others.  This  solution  was  then  diluted  to 
normal  or  ]  normal,  and  from  these  the  various  other  concentrations 
were  prepared  by  the  use  of  calibrated  pipettes  and  flasks.  The  resulti 
obtained  for  the  molecular  rotations  of  the  various  salts  are  contained 
in  the  following  table.    The  observations  were  made  at  15*. 


Concentration. 

è  N 

236-0 
181-2 

A  N 

AN 

Metollic  ioD 
H. 
Lt. 
Ka. 
K. 
NH« 
Ba. 
Sr. 
Ca. 
Mg. 

248  2" 
IfiS'O 
187-4 
182*8 

181-6 

m-^ 

180-8 
1880 
180*0 
170*0 
180  0 
191  5 
808*0 
191-0 

226  0 
1880 
180*0 
181*6 
181*0 
189-0 



220  0 

221  5 

188-4 

180*0 

180  4 
192  6 
190-2 
«8-4 
1080 

*  •  •  4        *  ■ 

170*6 
1780 

188-6 
187  5 
280*8 
IflO-6 

1 

188*0 

180-2 

179  4 
191-0 
198  0 
810*0 
104*4 

«  «  •  • 

189  0 
108*4 
101  S 

An  ez8mixiatloii  of  the  table  shows  that  the  molecular  lotationf 
of  all  the  salts  deeieese  with  dHution,  and,  that  in  the  case  of  Lt  Na. 
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K.  and  NH,  they  soon  reach  an  almost  constant  value  of  180*^  ,  tis  the 
ionic  theory  predicts  that  they  should,  also  that  at  the  greatest  dilution 
examined,  the  Ba.  Sr.  Ca.  and  Mg.  salt,s  have  not  yet  reached  this 
limit,  a  ^e?^^llt  also  in  conformity  with  the  ionic  theory,  for  these  salts 
especially  those  of  Ca.  and  Mg.  are  considerably  less  dissociated  than 
those  of  the  alkalies  at  the  same  concentration.  According  to  vanH 
Hoff  (loc.  cit),  therefore,  we  sliould  take  IRO**  as  the  rotation  of  the 
nmandelic  ion  in  aqueous  solution.  Mandelic  acid,  even  in  the  most 
dilute  solution  in  which  it  could  be  examined,  shows  a  wide  departure 
froui  tills  value  and  this  ag-ain  is  predicted  by  the  ionic  theory,  for  the 
molet  ular  is  much  greater,  evidently,  than  the  ionic  rotation,  and 
like  all  the  organic  acids  which  are  only  half  electrolytes,  mandelie 
acid  is  hut  slightly  dissociated  at  these  concentrations.  The  progress 
of  ioniîiaùon  with  dilution  is,  however,  clearly  indicated  in  passing 
from  a  Vg  N.  to  an  ^/go  N.  solution.  Even  in  the  ^  N.  solution,  how- 
evrr.  there  are  some  ions  present  as  well  as  pt>ssiblv  molecular  aggre- 
gate^  |M  .^cssing  a  different  rotatory  power  from  the  simple  molecule, 
so  that  ^ve  are  not  justified  in  taking  243°  as  the  valup  for  the  latter. 
Tf.  hf'wever,  a  sufTiciently  large  number  of  H-ions  are  present  in  the 
solution  of  mandelie  acid  they  will,  according  to  tho  law  of  mass  action, 
decrease  the  ionization  of  that  substance  to  a  negligible  amount.  This 
condition  of  things  has  been  attained  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  normal 
hydrochloric  acid  and  diluting,  not  with  water,  but  with  normal  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when,  as  seen  in  the  table,  the  molecular  rotation  rapidly 
fall-  to  a  constant  value  of  213°.  This  value  may,  therefore,  be  taken 
as  the  rotation  of  the  simple  molecule  of  mandelie  acid. 

iN  t^N 
246'7^         244*         242*'î*  243*2*» 

Using  these  values,  243  for  the  undissociated  and  180  for  the 
entirely  dissociated  molecule,  and  applying  Ostwald's  dilution  law 
for  half-electrolytes  to  the  values  found  for  mandelie  acid  in  pure 
water,  a  fairly  satisfactory  constant  is  obtained. 

So  far  the  results  are  in  accordance  with  accepted  theories,  and 
seem  to  confirm  Oudemans'  law.  But  a  closer  inspection  shows  that 
the  expluiiation  of  them  is  not  quite  so  simple,  and  that  the  full  inter- 
pretation of  them  involves  something  more  than  the  ionic  theory. 
The  degree  of  dissociation  of  mandelie  acid,  as  indicated  by  the  change 
in  rotation,  is  much  greater  than  that  calculated  from  the  measure- 
ments of  its  conductivity,  being  already  more  than  30  iier  cent  at 
Vâo  while  the  latter  method  gives  only  27  7  per  ceni  at  V'ssc  ^• 
It  is  evident  also  that  not  only  do  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  approach 
a  constant  value  of  180°  but  that  thoee  of  Ba.  Sr.  and  Mg.  approach 
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a  constant  at  189"  or  190°,  and  this  at  a  concentration  where  tàej 
are  still  far  from  being  entirely  dissociated.  Further,  there  are  indica- 
tions that,  in  every  case  except  that  of  the  Ca.  salt,  the  rotation  after 
falling  to  1S0°  or  190°  he^ns  to  increase  again.  The  incr^se  is 
pli^rht,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  so  many  instances 
Tr.ipht  be  attributed  to  error?  of  reading,  for  a  mistake  of  two  or  three 
minutes  would  account  for  the  difference,  and  the  instrument  onlj 
allowed  of  reading  to  one  minute.  But  in  a  paper  published  subse- 
quently to  the  making  of  these  observations,  Rimbach  (Zeitschr  f^ 
Phys.  Chem.,  2S.  253)  has  examined  the  "N'a.  salt  to  a  higher  deerree  of 
dilution  than  I  was  able  to  do  with  the  instrument  at  my  disp<3sai. 
He  finds  that  at  about  N".  the  rotation  betrins  to  increase  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  till  ^     N.  i&  reached,  when  it  decreases  once  more. 

As  these  solutions  are  more  dilute  than  any  of  those  upon  which 
the  Oudemans-Landolt  law  is  based,  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  accepted 
for  the  present  as  entirely  confirmed.  It  is  my  intention  to^eiamine 
both  the  salts  of  mandelic  acid  and  those  of  other  active  snbstance? 
in  a  more  powerful  instrument  and  at  greater  dilations  to  see  whether 
these  abnormalities  can  be  detected  and  confirmed. 


I 
I 
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XUl. —  An  Atmormai  McsuU  %n  the  Hydrolysis  of  Amygdaline, 
By  J.  Wallace  Walssb,  Ph.D. 

AMD 

W.  S.  Hutchinson,  M.Sc. 

(RMd  Kay  27,  1M2.) 

Tlic  glucoside  amygdaiine  &&  is  well  known,  when 

heated  with  dilute  acids,  is  split  up  into  glucose,  benzaldehyde  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  reaction  consisting  in  a  combination  of  the 
substance  witii  the  elements  of  water.  When  amygdaiine  ib  treated 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  for  two 
lionrs  the  glucose  is  converted  into  a  charred  ma^s,  ami  the  aqueous 
extract  contains  ammonium  chloride  and  laevo-rotaton  nmndelic 
acid.  One  of  ns  has  had  occasion  to  convert  large  quantities  of 
amygdaiine  into  active  mandelic  acid  by  the  above  method,  but  the 
yield  was  always  much  below  the  theoretical.  A  somewhat  larger 
quantity  was  obtained  by  using  hydrochloric  acid  of  speciti*  gravity 
1-12.  The  loss  was  not  due  to  the  production  of  the  inactive  variety, 
although  the  formation  of  the  latter  might,  from  analogy  Avith  the 
behaviour  of  tartaric  and  malic  acids  under  similar  conditions,  be 
ex|n:^cted  on  heating  the  active  with  a  strong  mineral  acid.  As 
amygdaiine  is  an  exceedingly  expensive  substance  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  try  the  hydrolysis  in  another  way. 

When  amygdaiine  is  boiled  wuh  aiicaiies  the  nitrogen  atom  only 
is  split  oil  as  ammonia,  but  the  glucose  is  not  separated  from  tlie 
remainder.  It  remains  combined  in  the  form  of  an  acid  called  amyg- 
dalinic  acid,  a  quantitative  yield  of  the  latter  being  obtained,  and  it 
watj  expected  that  the  substance  could  then  be  resolved  quantitatively 
into  glucose  and  active  mandelic  acid  by  boiling  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  first  part  of  the  expectation  wa^  fulfilled,  the 
reaction  went  quantitatively,  but  instead  of  active  mandelic  acid,  the 
inactive  moililieaLion  was  alone  produced. 

The  method  we  adopted  was  to  boil  the  amycdaline  with  a  slight 
excess  of  barium  hydroxide  solution  till  all  the  ammonia  wa^  expoiled, 
then  add  enough  normal  hydrochloric  acid  to  combine  with  ail  the 
barium,  and  leave  a  gram  molecule  in  excess  for  every  gram  molecule 
of  amygdaiine  taken.  This  solution  was  then  boiled  for  six  hours 
on  the  water-bath,  polarimetric  readings  being  taken  every  hour  till 
there  was  no  further  change  in  rotation.  "When  cold,  it  wa.^  extracted 
with  ether.    The  ether  left  on  evaporation  a  crystalline  acid  which. 
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when  recrystallùed  from  benzene,  melted  at  US'* —  the  melting  point 
of  inactive  mandelic.  Ite  aqueoiu  solution  was  quite  inactive  when 
examined  in  the  pdarimeter. 

Two  other  expérimente  were  performed  using  2  N.  HOI  to  effect 
the  hydrolysis  of  the  amygdalinic  add,  but  the  result  was  the  same. 
Inactive  mandelic  add  was  the  product  in  each  ease. 

Fearing  that  the  inversion  to  inactive  might  have  been  esiued 
by  boiling  with  an  excess  of  baryta,  we  performed  another  eiqieiiment 
in  which  the  latter  was  added  in  small  quantities  with  a  final  slight 
excess,  but  the  product  was  again  inactive  mandelic  add. 

In  two  other  experiments^  after  predpitating  the  barium  with 
the  theoretical  quantity  of  oxalic  add,  we  hydrolysed  the  amygdalinic 
add  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add  and  hydrochloric  add  of 
specific  gravity  1-12  respedively,  as  in  the  preparatioa  of  the  active 
acid  from  amygdaline,  but  again  obtained  the  inactive  add. 

In  order  to  test  finally  in  which  stage  the  inversion  takes  plsoe^ 
we  dissolved  25  grams  of  amygdaline  in  an  excess  of  standard  baiiam 
hydroxide  solution  and  diluted  with  water  to  250  ce.  The  solution 
was  examined  in  the  polarimeter  and  gave  a  reading  in  the  100  m.in. 
tube  of  — A  part  was  then  boiled  under  a  reflux  condenser 
for  ten  minutes  and  then  raindly  cooled.  Its  rotatory  power  was 
now  — 5-55**.  Â  second  portion  was  boiled  in  the  same  way  for  thirty 
minutes  and  also  had  a  rotati<m  of  — 5*55^.  The  hydrolysis  is,  theie- 
fore,  one  which  proceeds  veiy  rapidly  and  is  complete  after  ten 
minutes  boiling.  The  solution  was  then  boiled  in  an  open  flask  till 
all  the  ammonia  was  expelled  and  again  made  up  to  260  c.c  The 
angle  of  rotation  was  now  — 5*75^,  diowing  that  the  substance  had 
not  been  inverted  by  boiling  with  the  barium  hydroxide,  and  this 
solution  yielded  on  hydrolysing  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  add, 

the  inactive  acid.    The  inversion,  therefore,  must  take  place  when 

the  hydrogen  atom  is  being  introduced  in  place  of  the  glucose  radicsL 
Wislicenus  has  shown  that  some  of  these  so-called  physical  i^omor^ 
are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light,  and  that  ordinary  daylight  under 
certain  conditions  can  transform  the  one  into  the  other.  To  investi- 
gate whether  such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance  or  not.  >rc 
hydroly^^ed  the  amygdalinic  acid  with  normal  HGl  in  darkness,  but 

obtained  again  the  inactive  acid. 

The  F>Bmo  result  was  obtained  when  potassium  hydroxide  vis 
subsiitnted  for  barium  hydroxide  and  the  amygdalinic  add  hydro- 
lyeedwith^J^.  HCl. 

It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  hydrolyse  active  amygdalinic 
acid  with  hydrochloric  add  of  any  strength  at  least  above  so  ss 
to  obtain  the  corresponding  active  mandelic  add  —  the  inactive  race- 
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moid  is  always  produced.  This  anomalous  result  corresponds  in  some 
respects  with  the  observation  of  Walden  on  active  chlor-succinic  acid. 
He  found  that  when  he  attempted  to  replace  the  chlorine  atom  by 
hydroxyl  and  reproduce  the  active  malic  acid  from  which  the  chlor- 
succinic  :icid  had  been  prepared,  he  obtained  not  laevo-malic  acid, 
"but  the  dextro- variety.  La  ter,  he  obacrved  that  it  was  possible  to 
ui»iain  either  dextro.  laevo,  or  inactive  by  simply  varyinpr  the  concen- 
tration of  the  alkali  employed.  One  of  us  also  found  in  actin;i  on 
active  chloropropionic  acid  with  sodium  ethyiaie  that  inactive  ethoxy- 
propionic  acid  wab  produced-  The  inactive  modification  represents 
the  position  of  equilibrium  between  the  two  active  forms.  But  what 
are  the  conditions  tendinis  to  this  point  of  equilibrium  which  arc  so 

pronounced  in  the  case  just  described  and  so  feeble  in  the  case  that 
seems  so  siniil;ir  —  the  production  of  active  mandelic  acid  directly 
from  amygdaiine? 
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Xi  v.— On  ih$  Sptdfie  H§ai  of  Wakr  ûf  CryHamaaiion, 

é 

By  Netil  Kobtok  Etans,  H.Sa 

(Presented  by  Dr.  Walker,  and  read  May  S7,  1908.) 

Some  iîme  ago  Ftof .  Walker  called  the  attention  of  the  writer  to 
the  fact  that  the  specific  heat  of  irater  of  eryitallization  in  inorganic 
compounds^  as  calculated  from  the  figures  gÎTen  in  Landdt  and  Bdm- 
stefn's  tables,  iras  veiy  nearly  that  of  ice,  water  in  the  solid  sfcate; 
and  a  careful  calculation  of  tiie  data  showed  that  this  was  generally  the 
case,  although  in  certain  instances  there  were  veiy  extraordinary  and 
appaxently  anomalous  exceptions.  The  ntunher  of  such  substances 
which  have  been  examined  in  the  hydiated  and  dehydrated  condition 
is  very  limited,  bnt  in  nine  cases  the  specific  heat  of  the  water  of 
crystallization  only  varies  from  0-496  for  NiSO^-TH^O  to  0-688  for 
BaCl,*SH,0.  Sulphates  have  been  chiefly  investigated,  but  even  borax 
and  tartaric  acid  give  values  which  lie  dose  to  0-5.  The  intention  is 
to  redetermine  with  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  possible  the  specific 
heats  of  these  compounds  and  to  extend  the  investigation  to  salts  of 
organic  acids,  etc 

In  experimentally  investigating  the  subject  the  first  step  was  to 
decide  npon  some  method  of  determining  as  aoeuzately  as  possible  the 
specific  heat  of  solids.  The  work  so  far  has  consisted  in  the  elabora- 
tion and  testing  of  a  method  for  doing  this,  the  determination  of  the 
conditions  necessary  for  accurate  results  being  the  main  object  in  view 
up  to  the  present  time. 

From  the  first  it  appeared  advisable  not  to  employ  the  method  of 
mixtures  as  this  gives  the  specific  heat  over  too  large  a  range  {Le., 
between  the  temperature  to  which  the  st^d  is  heated  or  cooled  and 
the  final  temperature  in  the  calorimeter),  while  it  is  much  more  desir- 
able  to  get  the  specific  heat  over  as  small  a  range  as  possible,  about  eight 
degrees  being  adopted  in  the  present  work.  As  it  has  been  pretty  well 
established  that  electrical  methods,  wherever  applicable,  yield  much 
more  accurate  results  than  other  methods,  and  as  this  has  been  amply 
verified  in  the  case  of  liquid  calorimetry  by  the  work  of  Calleiidax  and 
Barnes  on  the  specific  heat  of  water,  it  was  decided  to  elaborate  such 
M  raetliod  for  the  intended  investigation.  The  solid  to  be  experimented 
uptui  is  more  or  less  finely  divided  and  kept  suspended  in  the  liquid 
(in  wiiich  it  is  insoluble)  in  the  calorimeter  by  suitable  vigorous  stir- 
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ring,  and  a  measured  quantity  of  heat  is  introduced  by  means  of  i 
spiral  of  fine  platininn  ^  ire  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  heated  a 
current  of  electricity  of  known  strength. 

The  calorimeter  which  has  been  thus  far  employed  is  made  of 
nickel-plated  copper,  and  is  of  cylindrical  form,  being  four  inches  high 
and  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  fitted  with  a  cover  having  three 
boles,  for  the  thermometer,  atiner  and  heating  coil,  to  be  described 
below.  The  sise  is  nnnsoaUy  small,  it  having  been  ihonght  desiiable^ 
among  other  tilings,  to  determine  with  how  small  a  qnantity  of  sub- 
stance accurate  results  could  be  obtained.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
calorimeter  somewhat  larger  than  the  present  one  would  be  better. 

The  spiral  used  for  heating  is  made  of  one  meter  of  pure  platiniiin 
wire  having  a  resistance  of  about  six  ohms,  and  wound  on  a  fr«ne  mide 
of  mica.  The  ende  of  the  wire  are  fused  on  to  thick  copper  Isidi, 
whose  free  ends  project  some  inches  beyond  the  calorimeter,  axe  bent 
over,  and  dip  into  two  little  mercury  cups,  thus  connecting  with  the 
circuit  outside.  The  current  em^doyed  Is  obtained  from  six  automobile 
accumulators  of  twenty-five  ampere  hours  each,  and  is  cut  down  by  a 
resistance  so  that  about  0*8  ampere  passes  through  the  heating  spirsl 
when  it  is  in  use.  Â  Weston  ammeter  is  inserted  in  series,  and  a 
Weston  voltmeter  is  connected  so  as  to  give  the  drop  of  poteatisl 
between  the  terminals  of  the  heating  spiral.  A  rocking  mercury  switch 
is  so  arranged  that  by  its  means  the  current  can  be  turned  through  the 
heating  spiral,  or  through  an  auziliaxy  resistance  approxhnately  equal 
to  it.  Before  any  determinations  are  made,  the  current  is  allowed  to 
flow  for  a  considerable  time  through  this  resistance  in  order  that  all 
connecting  wires,  joints,  etc.,  may  become  warmed,  and  everything 
reach  a  steady  state. 

The  stirrer  is  shaped  like  the  propeller  of  a  steamer,  is  made  of 
copper,  and  fixed  by  means  of  plaster  of  paris  to  the  end  of  a  narrow 
glass  tube  which  projects  through  the  cover  of  the  calorimeter.  This 
tube  is  connected  at  its  upper  end  to  the  vertical  shaft  of  a  tiny  pullej 
l.\v  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing,  and  the  pulley  is  revolved  by  an  elec- 
tric fun  motor  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  belt.  The  speed  of  the 
motor  is  variable,  that  generally  employed  driving  the  stirrer  at  aboui 
680  revolutions  per  minute.  The  blades  of  the  stirrer  are  just  above 
the  bottom  of  the  calorimeter  and  are  curved  so  as  to  lift  the  tuixture 
of  solid  and  liquid. 

The  temperature  is  read  on  a  mercurial  thermometer  (of  Maï 
Kaehler  and  ^Martini's  manufacture),  specially  inade  for  calorimetric 
work,  and  divided  to  twentieths  of  a  dep-ee;  it  is  observed  by  means  of 
a  telescope,  and  readings  can  be  made  to  hundredths  of  a  degrea 
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The  calorimeter  is  mdoeed  in  tiro  metal  jackets  and  immeised  in 
a  large  thermostat.  At  present  the  determinations  are  heing  made  at 
room  temperature,  though  later  on  it  is  intended  to  make  them  at  a 
series  of  different  temperatures. 

The  method  of  determining  the  specific  heat  d  a  soUd  as  at 
present  carried  out  with  this  apparatus^  is  ss  foUows:  100  gr.  benzol 
is  introduoed  into  the  little  calorimeter  which  is  then  stood  in  cold 
WBter  till  its  temperature  has  fallen  considerably  below  that  of  the 
thermostat  It  is  then  wiped  ûry,  placed  in  its  jackets  in  the 
thermostat,  and  its  temperature  brought  to  nearly  four  degrees  below 
that  of  the  thermostat  bj  passing  the  current  through  the  heating 
spiral  ;  then  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
with  the  stirrer  running,  '^th  a  little  practice  the  temperature  de- 
sired (nsmely,  four  degrees  below  tfaat  of  the  thmaostat)  can  be  thus 
obtained  to  within  a  tenth  of  a  degree.  During  the  time  that  no  cur- 
rent has  been  running  through  the  heating  spiral,  it  has  been  running 
through  the  auxiliary  resistance.  When  the  necessary  time  has  ekpsed, 
the  temperature  is  accurately  read,  the  current  is  quickly  switched 
from  the  resistsnoe  to  the  spiral,  and  the  time  taken  by  starting 'a 
stop-watch.  The  readings  of  the  two  meters  are 'then  recorded  each 
minute  during  the  time  of  heating.  With  the  apparatus  employed,  a 
current  of  about  0-840  amperes  Is  used,  the  potential  difference  between 
the  terminals  of  the  spiral  is  about  5  00  volts,  and  the  time  required  to 
raise  the  tenperaiure  of  the  'f^ystem  eight  degrees  is  approximately 
eovcn  mi  mîtes.  When  the  temperature  has  risen  to  about  four  degrees 
above  that  of  the  thennostat  tlie  current  is  switched  off  and  the  watch 
stopped:  the  maximum  thermometer  reading  is  then  accurately  noted; 
The  means  of  the  readings  of  the  ammeter  and  voltmeter  are  calcu- 
lated, and  the  quantity  of  heat  in  calories  introduced  into  the  calori- 
meter is  determined  from  the  equation: 

IT  »  CVt  -f-  41888 

where  U  repreeentt?  ihe  calories,  C  tlie  current^in  amperes,  V  the  drop 
in  potential  in  volts  between  the  tenninals  of  the  heating  spiral,  and 
t  the  time  in  -seconds  during  which  the  current  is  passing.  By  dividing 
the  number  of  calories  thus  obtained  by  the  number  of  degrees  through 
which  the  system  has  been  raised  (about  eight  in  the  experimentfi  now 
being  carried  on)  the  number  of  calories  required  per  degree  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  determmation  can  be  re{>eatod  as  often  as  desired  by  remov- 
ing the  calorimeter  from  its  jackets,  cooling  it,  and  again  going  through 
the  aboTe  process. 
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Having  thus  detennined  the  nnmber  ot  caloiMS  required  to  hjk 
the  system  one  degree,  a  weighed  quaniily  of  a  solid  to  be  expen* 
m  en  ted  upon  is  introduced  in  a  finely  ground  condition  into  the  liquid 
in  the  calorimeter  and  two  or  three  determinationa  made  in  the  auu 
way  as  the  one  just  described,  the  result  giving  the  number  of  calories 
required  to  raise  the  calorimeter,  etc.,  plus  benzol,  plus  solid  one  degree. 
By  subtracting  the  recuit  first  obtained  from  this  one,  ihe  heat  required 
to  raise  the  solid  one  degree  is  determined,  and  dividing  this  by  die 
weight  of  the  solid  in  grams  its  specific  heat  is  obtained. 

As  has  been  intimated  above»  the  process  requires  further  improTe* 
ment,  and  the  calozimeter  employed  most  be  iaxger;  but  the  resolti 
already  obtained  seem  to  indicate  that  the  method  is  sound  in  porinc^te 
and  capable  of  being  modified  so  as'to  give  a  degree  of  aoenncy  eqail 
to  that  of  any  method  previonsly  employed,  .while  its  canying  oat  ii 
extremely  simple.  'A  few  results  obtained  witii  the  apparatua  described 
are  here  appended: 

Number  of  calories  required  to  raise  apparatua  plus  100  gx». 
bensol  1  degree: 

58-67 

52-53 
52-53 

52-56 
62-78 

The  benzol  employed  aboTC  was  the  commercial  article,  noi 
specially  pure. 

Number  of  calories  required  to  raise  apparatus  plus  100  gnm$ 
benzol  plus  58-22  grs.  BaClB-2H,0  one  degree: 

65-34 
65  46 

Subtracting  from  each  of  these  52-61  calories,  the  mean  of  the  série 
of  tJie  determinations  above,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by  58-28,  the 
weight  of  crystallized  barium  chloride  present,  0-219  and  0-204  sie 
obtained  for  the  specific  heat  of  the  oompound.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  speciûc  heat  of  the  anhydrous  salt  was  determined — 0  0817  and 
0-0833.  For  crystallized  copper  sulphate  (5  moleculea  water)  the  num- 
hers  were  0' 322  and  0-306 j  and  for  the  anhydrous  compound,  0-2SS 
and  0-218. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  determinationa  in  the  cases  of  the  anhy- 
drous compounds  are  much  closer  than  in  the  cases  of  the  crystsllixed 
ones,  and  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  not 
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fiuflly  pulverized  while  the  former,  the  anhydrous  ones,  were  in  the 
form  of  very  fine  powder.  The  obvious  deduction  is  that  the  solid 
:si»oiild  be  employed  in  the  form  of  a  powder  as  finely  ground  as  pos- 
pîble.  Further,  means  are  being  devised  to  permit  of  the  use  of  a  very 
T  inch  larger  proportion  of  the  solid,  so  that  the  heat  absorbed  by  it 
may  be  ■<)  much  larger  fraction  of  the  total.  It  is  hoped  that  fartlier 
results  will  be  ready  for  publication  before  long. 
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XV. —  The  Vartalton  %n  the  Density  of  Ice. 

By  H.  Lbstbb  Cooke,  B.A., 
Demonstrator  in  Phyalc^  McGiU  Unlversity,  Montreal. 
(Oooimnnleated  by  ProfeMor  Jobn  Cox,  M.A.,  and  read  May  27,  UM.) 

In  spite  of  the  many  accurate  researches  made  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  absolute  value  of  the  density  of  ice,  the  problem  is  still 
far  irora  being  satisfactorily  settled.  The  determinations  n  ade  by 
Brunner/  Pliicker  and  Geissler,*  Bunsen  '  and  others,*  leave  nothing 
to  lie  (It'sired  in  point  of  accuracy,  considered  singly;  yet  when  com- 
pared with  each  other,  the  values  obtained  by  these  experimenters 
ditfer  by  amounts  so  far  in  excess  of  the  probable  errors  of  onch 
eeparate  research,  that  one  is  forcibly  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  some  other  factor  which  has  been  overlooked. 

It  was  owing  to  these  considerations  that  Professor  Nichols  '  was 
led  to  investigate  this  problem.  One  of  the  primary  objects  of  his 
research  was  to  discover  whether  this  variation  in  the  results  obtained 
by  previous  experimenters  was  due  to  constant  errors  in  the  methods 
of  observation,  or  was  to  be  ascribed  to  an  actual  variation  in  the 
density  itself,  the  various  specimens  of  ice  used  in  these  determinations 
having  been  obtained  under  very  different  conditions.  Many  inter- 
esting points  were  brought  out  in  this  paper;  a  variation  in  the  density 
of  ice  formed  under  different  conditions  being  unquestionably  indi- 
cated; there  were  also  indications  that  the  effect  of  time  on  newly 
formed  ice  was  to  cause  its  density  to  change,  appaiently  approaching 
some  normal  value. 

Later,  some  determinations  of  the  density  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  ice  were  made  by  Professor  H.  T.  Barnes  and  the  author,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  effect  age  would  have  on  this  value.  Although 
the  age  of  the  specimens  experimented  with  ranged  from  a  few  veeks 
to  over  three  years,  no  variation  in  density  waa  detected. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  offer  a  possible  explanation 
of  this-  variation.  It  is  evident  from  the  xeenlts  of  the  Tarions 
researches,  that  this  yariation  must  obey  some  very  definite  laws, 
otherwise  much  greater  inconsistency  would  be  noticed  in  the  form 
of  probable  errors. 

*  Brunner,  Pogff.  Ann.,  Vol.  IXXV,,  p.  IIS  (1846). 

*  PlUeker  and  CMaaler.  Pogr?.  Ann-,  Vol.  LXXXVI.*  p.  SSS. 

»  Piin^on,  Togg.  Ann.,  Vol.  CXII.,  p.  1  flSTO). 

*  Tran.«..  R.  S.  C.  Vol.  VTTT  .  Spc.  III.,  p.  155. 

*  E.  L.  NlcholB,  Phy«.  Rev.,  8,  21  (1899). 
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The  first  theory  that  toggwti  itself  on  eiam^ning  the  fscte  is 
that  this  phenomenon  has  its  origin  in  some  stmctoni  alteration  in 
the  crystal  itself.  However,  there  is  a  simpler  eiplanation,  which 
appears  to  account  for  the  majority  of  the  obserred  facts. 

The  specimens  of  ice  vsed  in  these  determinations  are  dimUe 
into  two  classes, —  natural  and  artificial.  Artificial  ice  may  be 
obtained  in  many  ways,  bat  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  paper  it 
will  be  sofBdent  to  deal  with  three  main  dasses.  If  a  Teasel  bê  fiUed 
with  water  and  immersed  in  a  mixture  whose  temperature  is  bdow 
the  freezing  point,  ice  will  form  around  the  inside  walls  of  the  Tesael— 
let  this  be  called  the  iniêriar  formaJtwn.  1Î  the  Tessel  be  filled  with 
the  freezing  mixture  and  placed  in  water,  ice  will  form  aromid  the 
outside  of  the  vessd — this  will  be  referred  to  as  the  wUrior  fcm/àm. 
Lastly,  if  a  long  tube  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  freezing  miztoie 
applied  to  the  end,  by  gradually  moving  this  forward  as  the  oolnmn 
of  water  freeaes,  a  edamn  of  ice  will  be  formed  without  any  tendent 
to  fracture  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

The  ice  formed  inside  Flticker  and  Geissler's  dilatometer  sffoids 
an  example  of  the  interior  formation;  the  ice-manlie  in  a  Bunsen  ioe 
calorimeter  is  an  exterior  lonnation;  while  an  instance  of  the  oolnnm 
formation,  which  was  first  devised  by  Boyle,  is  seen  in  the  orerflo* 
dilatometer  used  by  Bunsen  in  his  densi^  determinations. 


In  fig.  1  is  seen  a  section  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  first  formation 
is  going  on,  the  freezing  mixture  being  applied  from  the  outside. 

Before  the  freesing  commences,  the  outside  surface  of  the  veM^ 
is  approximately  at  the  temperature  of  the  freeiing  mixture,  while 
the  inside  surface  is  very  nearly  at  the  temperature  of  the  contshied 
water,  these  being  the  conditions  necessary  to  aUow  the  heat  to  be 
conducted  through  the  walls  of  the  vesseL  Since  the  arersge  teni- 
perature  of  the  vessel  is  below  aero,  it  follows  that  it  is  dightly  smsUer 
than  it  would  be  if  it  were  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  aero.  Thu 
the  surface  on  which  the  first  layer  of  ioe  forma  will  tend  to  enlsige 
when  it  assumes  the  zero  temperature.  After  the  first  layer  of  ifl* 
is  formed,  its  average  temperatme  will  also  fsll  below  aero,  since  fiie 
heat  is  conducted  through  the  iee  aa  well  as  throqgh  the  walls  d  tiw 
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vessel  ;  and  so  the  next  layer  of  ice  is  also  formed  on  a  surface  which 
will  expand  on  reaching  a  uniform  temperature  of  zero.  And  the 
same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  formation  of  each  layer,  till  the 
process  of  freezing  is  completed.  So,  when  the  apparatus  is  linally 
transferred  to  a  hath  of  ice  and  water,  the  outer  layers  of  the  forma- 
tion, including  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  will  tend  to  expand,  while  the 
inner  layers,  bein^r  very  near  the  freezing  point,  will  tend  to  retain 
their  dimensions.  The  effect  of  these  stresses  will  be  an  increase  in 
volume,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  density. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  formation  where  the  water  freezes 
around  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  the  same  reasoning  will  apply,  the 
ice  always  forming  on  a  surface  which  will  tend  to  assume  larger 
dimensions  when  its  temperature  is  brought  to  zero.  However,  in 
this  case,  the  contracted  support  for  the  newly  forming  ice  is  on  the 
inside  (see  fig.  2),  and  so  when  the  ice  mantle  is  complete  and  the 


Fig.  2. 


mBtmment  placed  in  a  sero  bath,  it  is  the  int^or  layers,  including 
the  walls  of  the  Tessel,  which  tend  to  expand,  this  expansion  being 
resisted  by  the  exterior  layers.  These  forces  cause  a  certain  amount 
of  compression  of  the  volume,  and  so  the  density  assumes  a  higher 
value. 


Fi«.  % 

In  the  caî-e  of  the  column  formation,  represented  diagrammatically 
in  fig.  3,  the  explanation  is  somewhat  more  complex,  as  the  difference 
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in  the  eoeffidento  of  eipaiuion  of  the  ioe  and  «f  tlie  materiBl  of  iriiieh 
ih»  tube  U  f  omed  has  to  be  taken  into  account 

Suppoee  that  the  tube  ia  of  glasa,  the  coefiOcient  of  this  mateml 
being  many  times  smaller  than  that  of  ice.  When  the  fiist  lajen 
of  ice  aie  formed^  and  the  freezing  mixture  is  moved  np  along  the 
tube,  both  the  ice  and  that  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  ice  become 
colder,  and  ccotraet;  the  ice,  hoverer,  contracting  much  more  than 
the  sJasB.  Tims  the  ice  tends  to  occupy  a  smaller  fraction  of  the 
space  inside  the  tnbe  than  it  would  do  at  sero.  This  tendency  ii 
resisted  by  the  rigidity  of  the  mass  of  ice  and  its  adhesion  to  the  walls 
of  the  tube,  the  forces  due  to  the  contraction  having  a  sheazxng  effoct 
at  the  juncture  of  the  ice  and  glass.  While  the  ice  is  in  this  con- 
tracted state  with  reference  to  the  glass  Tsssd,  fresh  Inyers  of  iee 
are  continually  forming  further  up  the  tube,  thus  binding  the  ice 
which  was  preTionsly  formed,  into  Its  cramped  position.  This  aeiioa 
will  continne  np  the  tabe  as  long  as  fresh  ice  is  forming.  When  this 
process  is  comjdeted  and  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  zero  bath,  the 
ice  which  was  first  formed  tends  to  expand,  this  expansion  being 
resisted  hy  the  superimposed  layers.  These  expansiTO  stresses  result 
in  a  force  of  compression,  longitudinal  to  the  tube,  and  so  tend  to 
increase  the  density  of  the  ice. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  reasoning  in  the  last  case  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  end  of  the  extending  ice  column  is  flst^ 
or  approximately  so.  Should  this  become  concay^,  aa  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  in  fig.  3,  the  action  in  the  case  <^  the  intmior  f^Mrmatien 
would  come  in,  and  under  favourable  conditiona  mi|^t  oomplslely 
offset  the  effect  due  to  the  longitadinsl  strains  in  the  ice  column.  The 
concavity  of  the  top  of  the  extending  ice  formation  would  be  caused 
either  by  advancing  the  freesing  mixture  rapidly,  or  by  using  a  tube 
of  a  material  of  high  thermal  conductivily. 

Also,  in  this  third  formation,  the  effect  due  to  the  shortening  of 
the  column  of  ice  will  be  directly  proportional  to  the  ratb  d  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  ice  to  tiût  of  the  material  of  idixch  the 
tube  is  formed.  Hence,  if  the  latter  coefficient  wera  greater  tiun 
that  of  iee,  the  odtrnrn  will  apparently  undergo  a  longitudinal  ajqisn- 
sion  during  the  process  of  ice  formation  further  up  the  tube,  and  se 
the  effect  of  the  stresses  when  the  apparatoa  is  plaised  in  a  mo  baib 
WÎQ  be  to  cause  the  ice  to  expand  and  therefore  assume  a  lower  dttasity. 

As  far  as  the  quantitative  aspect  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  litQe 
can  be  said,  as  these  actions  depend  on  so  many  conditions,  sndi  si 
diameter  of  vessels,  thermal  conductivities,  coefficients  of  expansion  of 
materials,  etc.     However^  these  effects  should  be  much  more  msriffd 
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where  iwvzïn^  iiiixtiirrs  of  extremely  low  temperatures  are  used,  than 
wlitTf  ilu     arc  (tf  a  iiui»!  t  li.iiac  ter,  such  as  salt  and  ice. 

The  question  very  naiurally  present?  it>elf  now  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  species  of  ice  which  one  would  expect  from  a  priori  reason- 
ing to  be  free  from  internal  strains,  and  thus  to  have  a  normal  dciisity. 

In  the  case  of  the  formation  of  a  sheet  of  ice  on  a  pond  or  river, 
the  ice  starts  at  the  edges,  f^radually  extending  out  until  the  forma- 
tion joins  in  the  centre  uud  the  water  is  completely  covered;  all  the 
ice  formed  subsequently  is  in  the  form  of  layers  on  the  under  surface 
of  this  sheet  of  ice.  ^^'ow,  when  the  ice  is  extending  from  the  shores, 
before  the  sheet  of  water  is  completely  frozen  over,  the  formation  is 
continually  becoming  thicker,  and  hence,  as  the  heat  from  the  water 
is  being  conducted  away  through  th<j  ice,  the  temperature  of  the  ice 
is  fallinjnr,  and  its  volume  is  becoming  less,  the  contraction  being  a 
two  dimensional  one.  W  lien  the  extendin-^  sheet  of  ice  has  com- 
pletely covered  the  water,  the  superficial  dimensions  of  the  sheet 
become  permanently  fixed,  and  so  the  ice  cannot  respond  to  any  change 
in  temperature  by  a  corresponding  change  in  superficial  dimensions. 
As  this  ice  sheet  becomes  thicker,  its  temperature  falls,  and  it  con- 
tracts, but  only  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  formation. 
A  little  consideration  will  show  ihat  the  contraction  or  expansion  ui  this 
direction,  provided  it  be  practically  uniform  over  the  whole  sheet, 
cannot  set  up  strains  between  the  different  hiycrs  of  ice;  and  so  the 
layers  wlinh  are  formed  after  the  ëuperiiciai  duiicnsions  of  the  ice 
sheet  are  fixed,  should  possess  a  normal  density;  and  also  the  pre- 
viously formed  layers,  when  a  uniform  temperature  of  zero  is  attained 
throughout  the  mass,  should  be  under  a  strain  of  compression  acting 
in  the  plane  of  formation,  and  so  should  show  a  high  density. 

As  far  as  icicles  are  concerned,  nothing  very  definite  can  bo  suid. 
If  the  fonnation  were  always  kept  completely  wet  by  the  dripping 
water,  then  the  icicle  should  possess  a  normal  density;  but  if  the 
forming  mass  were  only  partially  wet,  or  only  wet  on  one  side,  then 
its  averafirc  temjjerature  would  fall  below  zero,  and  the  newly  forming 
ice  would  grow  upon  a  contracted  support,  which  it  would  tend  to 
compress  when  a  uniform  temperature  w&è  established,  and  hence  the 
density  would  rise  above  the  normal  value.  As  a  general  rule,  icicles 
are  not  kept  completely  wet  during  formation. 

When  dust-free  water  is  cooled  below  zero  and  then  apritated, 
exceedingly  fine  and  tran^luce^lt  mixture.  It  seems  highly  probalde  that 
ice  so  formed  should  jjossess  a  normal  density,  as  the  formation  is  so 
finely  distributed  that  the  presence  of  any  internal  strains  beems 
inconceivable. 
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Tbe  ideal  ice,  so  fÉur  as  normal  d^oaity  is  conoamed,  would  be 
the  ground  or  anchor  iee^  fonued  along  the  beds  ol  small  streams 
during  cold,  dear  nights,  when  the  surface  has  not  froien  orer.  In 
this  formation»  the  heat  escapee  by  radiation  from  the  bottom  and  the 
ice  alwaya  remains  at  the  fieesiiig  temperature,  and  so  cannot  nndexgo 
any  strdns  due  to  unequal  expansion  and  contraction. 

It  seems  lery  probàUe  that  hse  recovers  in  time  from  any  internal 
strsins  set  up  during  formation,  and  for  this  reason,  in  cases  where 
the  density  alters  with  time,  it  is  likely  that  the  true  normal  Tahie 
is  being  gradually  approached.  The  theory  of  the  Tiscosily  of  mater* 
ials  would  lead  one  to  anticipate  this  change  in  the  presence  of  internal 
strains. 

The  following  facts,  taken  from  the  obeervations  of  Taricui 
ezperimenteis,  seem  to  the  writer  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
exj^analion  of  the  variation  in  the  density  of  ice. 

The  interior  formation  was  used  both  by  PIncker  and  Geissler, 
and  by  Kopp.  The  result  of  three  determinations  made  by  the  former 
experimenters  gaye  the  value  0  91580  ±  -000008,  while  Kopp 
obtained  0-9078  ±  -0007.  Kopp's  value,  however,  is  unreliable,  as 
his  dilatometer  was  of  very  inferior  construction,  and  the  results 
were  further  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  an  air  bubble  In  every  speci- 
men of  ice  experimented  with. 

The  only  experimenter  who  has  used  the  second  formation — viz., 
ice-mantles, — in  his  determinations,  is  Professor  Nichols.  In  his  paper 
he  giv(s  several  abnormally  hitrh  results,  wîiich  are.  however,  unim- 
portiuit  as  Jar  as  tlio  absolute  valin'  is  conecrned,  as  they  were  obtained 
by  usintr  dilatometers  containing  large  quantities  of  mercury,  which 
caused  a  considerable  deformuiion  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  But 
there  are  several  points  in  the  account  of  his  experiments  which  Mem 
to  have  a  decided  bearing  on  the  subject  in  question.  He  says  that 
certain  preliminary  experiments  made  by  him  "appear  to  indicate 
that  mantles  formed  by  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  refrigerant  at  — 6*  to 
— 10*"  are  less  dense  tlian  those  frozen  by  ether  and  COj  at  — ^70*  by 
at  least  one  part  in  a  tliousand.  It  was'  likewise  found  that  one  ol 
the  latter  mantles  upon  standing  twenty-four  hours  in  an  ice  bath, 
appeared  to  have  lost  density  by  nearly  the  same  amount."  TbiB  n 
precisely  what  one  would  be  led  to  expect,  as  the  amount  of  the  întol^ 
nal  strains  depends  on  the  temperature  gradient  of  the  ice  at  the 
time  of  formation  of  the  different  layers;  and  also  the  ice  would  tend 
to  recover  from  these  strains  very  quickly  when  kept  at  0°  C,  as  ils 
elasticity  is  a  minimum  at  this  temperature.  Professor  Kichols  slso 
observes  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  ice-mantles  of  more  than  a 
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certain  tluckneiiS,  as  the  formation  invariably  became  filled  with  a 
network  of  fine  cracks  when  the  mantle  became  very  large.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  would  beeni  to  be  that  when 
the  glass  support  and  the  inner  layers  have  praetically  reached  the 
teinperaiure  of  the  refrigerant,  the  outer  layers  are  s  nil  at  a  tem- 
perature very  near  the  freezing  point.  Hence,  as  the  freezing  pro- 
gresses, the  outer  layers  lend  to  contract  far  more  than  tlie  inner  ones  ; 
this  contraction  in  free  to  take  place  in  a  radial  direction,  but  the 
circumferential  dimensions  of  the  outer  layers  are  fixed  when  the 
supporting  layers  have  reached  the  limit  of  contraction.  Therefore 
a  derroa^e  in  temperature  of  these  superimposed  layers  shoiUd  result 
in  the  formation  of  small  cracks,  the  general  plane  of  ih^c  cracks 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  tube  and  oxtendinir  radially 
outwards'.  With  regard  to  Professor  Nichols*  determinations  on  ice- 
mantles  by  the  method  of  weighing,  it  seems  hi?hlv  improbable  that 
these  mantles  were  preserved  intact  during  the  experiments,  and,  if  so, 
the  results  can  have  no  bearing  on  this  discussion,  since  a  breaking  up 
of  the  ice- mantle  would  at  once  release  it  from  the  eâect  of  any  inter- 
nal strains. 

Two  determinations  were  also  made  by  Nichols  on  the  density 
of  very  fine  specimens  of  the  icicle  formation,  the  result  obtained, 
using  the  iDcthod  of  weighing,  being  0-91807  =b  00004. 

Both  Bninner  and  Nichols  have  determined  tha  density  of  ice 
taken  from  the  surface  of  ponds,  formed  at  the  beginning  of  very  cold 
weather,  and  these  two  determinations  show  a  remarkable  agreement. 
Nichols  alfro  experimented  iwith  pond  ice  one  year  old,  obtaining  a 
value  considcrablv  lower  than  that  of  the  newly  cut  specimens. 

Bunsen,  using  an  overflow  dilatometcr  and  experimenting  on  the 
column  formation,  obtained  0-91685  ±  00003. 

A&'  the  result  of  seven  determinations  of  the  density  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  ice,  made  by  Professor  H.  T.  Barnes  and  the  author,  the 
value  0-9166T  i:  -OOOOf;,')  was  obtained.  The  ice  used  in  these  measure- 
ments was  cut  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  ice  sheet,  and  the  speci- 
mens ranged  from  a  month  to  over  two  years  in  age.  No  trace  of 
any  variation  due  to  age  was  detected.  A  modification  of  the  method 
of  weighing  was  used. 

These  results  are  all  given  in  tabulated  form  below.  In  the 
SIX  til  column  will  be  found  the  probable  result,  whether  high  or  low, 
according  to  the  theory  given  in  this  paper,  and  in  the  seventh  column 
the  difference  from  the  density  of  old  river  ice  is  given,  the  value 
assumed  being  a  mean  between  Nichols  value  and  our  own^  weights 
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bein^  assigned  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  lu  favour  of  our  own  &e?ea  mea- 
surtmienU,  &6  compared  with  hi£  one. 


Kxp'ter. 

Method. 

 — - 

Kind  of  loci. 

SfK.Gr. 
Mir  I/. 

Prob. 
Krror. 

Calcul. 

01». 

firuancr 

Donbls  weigh. 

Fraah  iorfico 
ice 

O-ftUO 

-000080 

High 

+  ans 

P!(ick<T 

and 
GeisaJcr 

Dilatometer 

Interior  Form 

zh  000006 

Low 

—  ooro 

Kopp 

«« 

«• 

O-1I078 

'0007 

Low 

—  OO&I 

Bunsen 

i* 

Column 

UK 1686 

rt  tjûuoaô 

High 

T  Lttti5 

Nichols 

Double  weigh. 

Mantles 

0  0163 

±  00000 

High 

-  UU03 

«• 

•t 

Icidee 

0-81807 

±z  OOOOé 

High 

-OOlS 

M 

«« 

SarfMe(Creah) 

0-01801 

High 

-i-  COU 

The  results  may  in  the  main  be  said  to  agree  very  well  with  the 
theory  advanced,  but,  although  some  of  the  observed  phenomena  seem 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  at  present  to  be  more  than  a  suggestion.  It  is  the  writCT's  inten- 
tion to  pursue  the  matter  experimentally  a&  soon  as  possible;  some 
preliminary  measurements  would  seem  to  indicate  that  artificial  ice 
of  the  interior  formation  tends  to  gain  in  density  when  allowed  to 
and  in  an  ioe  bath,  bat  the  experiments  were  too  rough  to  be 
conclusive. 

Ice  may  iinderq^o  compression  arising  from  other  causes  than 
unequal  expansion  and  contraction,  as  when  specimens  are  kept  by 
beini:  buried  deep  in  ice  houses,  or  are  formed  under  a  head  of  raercnrv 
in  dilatometer?.  Thu?,  frround  ice.  which  can  undergo  no  strains 
due  to  unequal  temperature,  is  always  f(»rmcd  under  a  eonsidera';»!»" 
hydrostatic  pressuro.  TTowpver,  the  \rriter  haa  purposely  only  treated 
the  one  asjpect  of  the  matter  in  this  paper. 

Witli  rcirard  to  the  "Runsen  Ice  Calorimeter,  the  conditions  which 
afTect  the  density  of  ^hn  mnntle  would  seem  to  be  its  thickness,  the 
diameter  of  tlic  tube  around  whîph  it  is  fonned.  th<3  thermal  conduc- 
tivity of  the  pame,  and  the  1  'in]>erature  of  the  refrisrerant:  al=o  the 
outer  layers  are  probably  less  (Irn^e  than  the  inner  ones.  This  instru- 
ment would  thus  appear  to  havo  many  disadvantages  when  used  to 
obtain  absolute  calorimetric  measurement,'^'.  However,  if  the  ice  man- 
tles are  formed  bv  use  of  a  comparatively  mild  refr!<rr>rant.  and 
allowed  to  stand  before  being  need,  much  greater  accuracy  should  be 
attainable. 

In  conclusion.  T  wish  to  thank  Professor  Barae^  for  his  kind 
«npervision  and  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 


Sktiok  in,  1902 


TkAMB.  R.  8.  C 


XVI.— STAe  ràU  Of  l'otêntua  Mêthod  a$  appUêd  io  ^  MMwrmmt  of  ihe 
BioUtanee  of  an  EUeirolffU  in  Motion, 

By  H.  T.  Babnes,  M.A.Sa.,  D.Sc. 

A«ti«t«]it  Professor  of  PtayslcH.  McQllt  University,  Montreal, 

AND 

J.  Guy  \V.  Johnson,  B.A. 
McGill  University,  Montreal. 

(Commiinloated  by  Proteesor  John  Cox,  M.A.,  F.R.8.C.,  «nd  read  May  27,  IMS.) 

In  a  note  which  one  of  the  authors  had  the  honour  to  send  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  in  1900,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
change  in  density  with  concentration  for  many  hydrated  electrolyte' 
is  discontinnous.  It  was  also  suggested  that  this  discontinuity 
represented  a  change  in  dissociation  of  the  hydrate.  Recently  the 
authors  have  carried  out  some  experiments  on  the  change  in  resistance 
of  a  hydrated  electrolyte  with  density,  in  order  to  study  the  etfect,  if 
any.  of  the  discontinuity.  If  the  effect  is  due  to  a  change  in  dissocia- 
tion the  conductivity  of  the  solution  should  he  indicative  of  it. 

The  salt  which  we  selected  for  the  measurement  was  MgCK — 
one  which  exhibits  well  ihe  change  in  que&tion.  This  was  obtained 
pure  from  Merck,  and  various  solutions  made  in  strengths  above  and 
below  the  concentration  at  which  the  change  occurs. 

Since  the  efTect  we  were  looking  for  is  small  and  had  been  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  work  of  other  observers  we  were  obliged  to  select 
a  method  for  measurins:  the  electriciil  resistance  which  would  give  us 
the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  delicacy.  We  selected  a  modiiication 
of  the  fall  of  potential  method  rather  than  the  standard  telephone 
method  of  Kohlrausch,  because  we  found  we  could  obtain  much 
greater  accuracy  with  the  instruments  at  our  disposal.  We  might 
state  at  the  outset  that  it  was  the  ])osscssion  of  such  an  instrument 
a^  the  Thomsou-Varley  slide  potentiometer  with  the  corresponding 
high  resistance  (100,000  Ohms)  galvanometer  of  the  Thomson  reflect- 
ing typf.  designed  for  use  with  it,  which  made  our  work  possible  by 
this  method.  There  can  l)e  no  question  that  the  application  of  such 
instruments  to  the  measurements  rendered  the  results  more  accurate 
than  could  have  been  obtained  by  a  telephone  method. 

As  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  resistance  of  an  electrolyte 
is  large,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take  special  precautions  to  guard 
against  this  error.  We,  therefore,  arranged  to  have  the  electrolyte 
flow  slowly  through  the  resistance  cell,  ârst  passing  through  a  spiral 
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of  glass  tubing  immersed  in  the  water  bath  containing  the  cell.  Thu; 
it  assumed  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  cell  before  entering,  and 
aii}  possible  error  due  to  current  heating  \va.s  reduced  to  a  iiiiiinuum. 
It  has  been  shown  by  ilali  that  the  motion  oi  au  electrolyte  pro- 
duces no  change  in  its  electrical  resistance,  although  the  results  of 
Bosi  *  indicated  such  a  change.  Hall  ^  repeated  careiuUy  Bosi'» 
expçriiucnts,  hut  with  negative  results.  In  several  of  our  experi- 
ments we  varied  the  velocity  of  flow,  but  could  detect  no  difference. 


T-V  SOik 

Flo.  1.— Thb  wall  or  poTKNTiAT.  %TFTHon  FOK  MBiunmiiro  the  ranvrANCB 

OF  AN  KLKCTROLÏTS. 


In  fig.  1  we  gire  a  diagram  of  our  cell  as  well  as  a  sketch  of 
the  general  electrical  connectiona.  The  cell  eoiuisted  of  a  nanow 
tube  14  millimetieB  in  diameter  and  15  centimetres  long^  fused  iv 
tubee  of  3  cm.  in  diameter.  Bubber  stoppers  closed  the  two  ends. 
Through  these  mbber  stoppers  heavy  platinum  wires  were  pesaeii 
connecting  with  plates  of  platinized  platinum  foil.  Potentiai  ter- 
minals of  platinum  wire  were  fused  into  the  glass  of  the  small  bote 
tnbe.  The  electrolyte  entered  the  cell  from  a  reserroir  after  psssiiv 
through  the  glass  spiral.  A  fiask  at  the  outflow  end  collected  tbe 
solution  which  dripped  from  a  tube  inserted  in  the  rubber  stoppsr* 
Thermometers  were  placed  in  the  inflow  and  outflow  ends,  and  the 
temperatorea  read  simultaneously  during  the  measurements.  The 
complete  cell  was  immersed  in  a  bath  through  which  wmter  was  ms^ 

'  Nuovo  riir.erto,      249  <18Li7), 
»  Phj'sical  Review  7,  24€  (1898). 
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to  flow  from  the  mains  and  the  temperature  carefully  observed.  The 
renif)€rature  was  maintained  cons"taTit  during  a  set  of  readings,  but 
it  varied  somewhat  for  the  different  measurements  on  accounl  of 
the  fact  that  the   water  in  the  mains  became   warmer  as  the 
summer  weather  advanced.     In  correcting  the  results  to  a  uniform 
temperature  a  temperature  coefficient         obtained  from  a  special 
set  of  readmgs.     This  value  was  found  to  agree  with  the  coefficient 
given  in  KohlrauBch  and  Hnlbom.    It  is  our  intention  in  conducting 
any  furtîier  experiments  to  pay  particular  attention  to  keeping  the 
tempfraiure  of  our  bath  constant  during  a  series  of  measurements 
with  diiierent  concentrations.     The  electric  current  wa^  supplied 
from  a  storage  cell  and  was  passed  through  a  standard  100-ohin  eoil 
connected  m  series  with  the  cell.     The  Thonison-Varley  slide  poten- 
tiometer was  connected  in  parallel  with  the  cell  and  standard  coil, 
and  being  of  such  high  resistance,  100,000  ohms,  only  shunted  a  small 
portion  of  the  current.     To  avoid  the  errors  due  to  polarization  we 
arranged  a  make  and  break  key  in  the  main  circuit  shown  at  Iv' 
and  a  reversing  key  shown  at  K.    The  galvanometer  was  permanently 
connected  to  the  sliding  contact  on  the  potentiometer,  and  to  a 
contact  whic'h  could  be  passed  successively   to  the  mercury  cups 
d,  e,  b,  a;  these  connected  with  the  two  potential  terminals  on  the 
cell  and  the  ends  of  the  100-ohm  resistance  coil.    Since  the  fall  of 
potential  through  the  cell  and  standard,  when  the  current  was  flow- 
ing, was  equal  to  that  on  the  potentiometer,  equipotential  points 
coiîld  be  found  between  d,  e,  h,  or  a  successively  and  the  potentio- 
meter.   The  fall  of  potential  from  d  to  e  was  then  represented  by 
the  difference  in  the  two  readings  on  the  potentiometer,  and  the  fall 
of  potential  from  6  to  a  was  likewise  represented  by  two  correspond- 
ing readings.    As  long  as  the  current  remained  constant  the  resist- 
ance of  the  electrolyte  represented  by  a  column  of  liquid  between 
two  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  and  fixed  by  the 
position  of  the  potential  terminals  was  given  by  the  simple  expression. 

B  =  X  100 

In  taking  the  readings,  instead  of  allowing  the  current  to  flow 
and  taking  the  position  of  the  balance  or  aero  current  thiongh  the 
galyanometer  by  making  and  breaking  the  galvanometer  circuity  the 
main  current  was  made  momentarily,  and  the  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer observed  before  the  cell  had  time  to  polarize.  A  second 
reading  was  then  observed  by  reversing  the  main  cun«nt  at  the 
reversing  key.  On  account  of  rapid  polarization  the  galvanometer 
would  always  show  a  deflection,  but  in  case  the  balance  was  such 

Sec.  IIL,  ifftt.  0. 
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that  the  deflection  was  in  the  opposite  directiou  lo  thai  product  by 
Lhe  puiarizatiou,  a  dellectiou  lirot  m  one  direction  and  then  m  lïit 
other  directiou  r<^uited.  The  biuance  puint  wajs  taken  to  be  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  momentary  detiection  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  polarization  disappeared.  After  a  little  practice  it  wus 
possible  to  take  readings  and  repeat  measurements  of  the  resistance 
to  i  part  in  5,000  with  comparative  eum. 

A&  a  ciieck  of  tlie  accuracy  ui'  i>ur  m»  apurements  the  resistance 
of  one  of  our  .solutions,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Mcintosh,  wai 
deterinined  by  the  Kohlran^jch  method,  u?ing  the  telephone  instrument 
set  up  and  in  constant  use  by  hirn  in  the  McDonald  Chemistry  Build- 
ing. The  result  was  in  good  agreement  with  our  own  on  the  cal- 
culation of  the  s[)<'<  ifie  resistance,  and  showed,  we  think,  that  we  were 
free  from  con-stant  errors.     Our  method  ot; 

a.  Keeping  the  electrol\i:c  in  motion, 

b.  Beversing  the  direction  of  the  main  current  between  etch 

reading, 

e,  Closins:  the  main  current  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  time 

in  obtaining  the  readings, 
reduced  the  errors  of  the  direct  current  method  to  a  negligible 
amount  and  avoided  current  hf'atir.L^  common  to  all  methods. 

In  preparing  our  solutions  we  took  great  care  to  use  pure  dis- 
tilled water,  and  to  have  all  pans  of  the  apparatus  clean.  Twelve 
different  concentrations  were  taken  van  in  g  above  and  below  the 
point  in  question.  These  ^nlutious  were  first  adjusted  roaghly  with 
a  hydrometer  and  afterwards  the  density  obtained  accurately  by 
means  of  a  pyknometer.  The  density  varied  from  1  155  to  1019, 
representing  a  range  in  strength  from  0-211  grms.  per  c.c  to  0026 
grams  per  c.c. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  our  measurements: 
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1*1568 

1  1235 
I  Ull 
11081 

1  0001 
1  0821 
1  0735 

vom 

1  0585 
1  0407 

imi 

t'OlflS 


101.62 
113  57 
118  21 
ISO'44 
U5'64 

134  as 

145  §6 
186'» 
178*72 

233  88 
260-25 

4sn 


0  2119 
0  1670 
0  1470 
0*1980 

0  1200 
0  10S.Ï 
00670 

O'osn 

0  0770 
0  (iï3fi 
OfHM 
0*0100 


These  are  plotted  in  fig.  2. 
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On  the  same  diagram  we  xepiesent  the  relation  between  the 
density  and  concentration.  We  use  the  same  vertical  scale  for  deoB- 
ity,  t^.,  from  1-00  to  1-30.  The  horizontal  scale  for  the  vesistance- 
deneify  cnr^e  is  represented  in  ohms,  each  hLock  repreeeating  100 
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ohms.  The  horizontal  sxîale  for  the  other  curve,  given  at  the  top 
of  the  patre,  represents  the  difference  between  a  theoretical  density, 
calumniated  on  the  assumption  that  evprv  molécule  of  salt  added  to 
the  solution  displaces  one  molecule  of  water,  and  the  tme  density  as 
observed  with  the  pyknometer.  Thus,  if  the  theoretical  density  held. 
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the  curve  would  lie  along  the  verticiil  axis.  It  doe^  this  approxim- 
Eir;\  111)  (o  a  concentration  of  05  grnis  per  cc.  after  which  more 
water  is  diâplaced  by  the  added  salt  than  is  represented  by  thk  simple 
relation. 

A  second  change  in  relation  appears  to  take  place  ai  a  densirv 
of  about  1105.  These  points  correspond  approximately  with  ihe 
change  in  slope  of  the  resistiince  curve. 

Density  at  which  a  possible  change  in  dissociation  takes  place: 

Density-concentration.  Density-reeistance. 
1106  1090 
1040  1086 

In  conclu bion  we  may  state  that  wc  hope  to  examine  a  number 
of  other  i»aiu  during  the  coming  summer. 

(Added  January  1st,  1903.)  We  have  examined  the  resistance 
curves  of  two  salts,  KCl  and  K._.  SO^,  since  the  coininunicaiion  of  this 
paper,  and  find  that  the  experimental  evidence  is  not  sulfuiently 
strong  to  justify  us  in  assuming  a  form  of  disswiatioii  to  aecf^nnt 
for  the  discontinuity  in  the  density  curves.  There  appears  to  'h.* 
indications  of  it  in  the  case  of  MgClj,  supra,  but  this  is  nor  shawn 
in  our  curve  for  KjSO^,  where  a  very  marked  change  in  the  dem-ity 
curve  Oct  urs.  Our  later  experiments  will  shortly  form  the  subject 
of  a  further  communication. 
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XVll.—  On  the  AbaokiU  Vahu  of  ihe  Mtdiawieal  BquivaUiU  of  Hoot 

By  H.  T.  Babmbb,  U.A*Sa,  DJBo. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  McGill  University,  MontreaL 
(Comsnunioatttd  by  Profeasor  John  Ooz,  1C.A.) 

Tn  thp  very  rareful  and  elaborate  re])ort8  submitted  to  the  Paris 
CoDgress  m  1900,  on  the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat  and  the 
Spfeific  Tîeat  of  Water,  by  J.  S.  Ames  and  E,  H.  Grilliths,  a  general 
suniraary  of  the  work  of  previous  observers  was  made.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  suiiiiiiary  shows  what  a  wide  divergence  ejtifltfl  in  the 
ateolute  value  of  this  importai!!  constant. 

This  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  the  author/  who  has  also 
shown  that  the  result-  of  Kowland  and  of  Reynolds;  and  Moorby, 
which  are  the  best  direct  mechanical  measurements  wc  have,  can  be 
compared,  and  that  they  are  in  good  accord  with  each  other. 

The  author  desires  at  this  time  to  give  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  mo?t  probable  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent. 

In  selecting  a  value  of  the  thermal  unit  to  which  to  refer  the 
mnhnnical  equivalent  of  heat  we  have  the  one  recommended  by 
Griffiths  in  his  report.    This  defines  the  unit  as  the  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gramme  of  water  from  16**  C  to  16°  C. 
We  have  also  the  one  recommended  by  the  author  in  his  paper  on  the 
Specific  Heat  of  Water,  which  defines  the  limit .  between  15  5  and 
IG-S"  C.  giving  a  mean  temperature  of  16"  C.   Since  the  specific  heat 
decreases  with  rise  in  temperature  these  units  difTer  a  little,  but  their 
mean  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  mean  value  over  the  entire  range 
of  temperature  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points.    It  was  this 
important  fact  which  originally  decided  the  author  to  recommend  the 
unit  at  16°  C.   Some  time  ago,  before  the  TariaUon  curve  for  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  water  was  accurately  known  over  the  entire  range,  GrifiBths 
was  led  to  believe  from  certain  of  his  measurements  that  the  mean 
value  of  the  specific  heat  between  0°  C.  and  100^  C.  was  not  far  from 
the  value  at  15°  C. 

The  absolute  value  of  the  specific  heat  at  this  temperature  which 
was  recommended  by  Griflliths  in  his  report  is  4187  X  10^  erg/k 
This  value  in  terms  of  the  16°  C.  unit  becomes  4-186  X  10'  ergs. 
Bowland's  value  for  this  temperature,  corrected  by  Waidner  and 
Maliory,'  comes  4-186  X  10^  which  is  the  value  given  by  Griffiths. 

*  Proc  Roy.  Boo.,  91,  m  OMO).  VhiL  Traas..  A.,  Vol.  IM  (1MB). 

*  Physical  Review.  8.  198,  (IMS). 
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The  value  of  iliu  iiR'an  >[)tvifu:  iiL-at  ubiained  by  Revu  tld^  and  Moorbj 
in  4-1832.  The  vaiuf  obiaint-d  by  the  author,  u^ong  the  continuous-liow 
method  of  electric  caloriuu  uy  is  1  lSh;5,  m  t^nns  of  the  Clark  cdl 
value  1  4;iiv'  volts,  or  -i-lJS'Jl  in  ternis  oi  (jriiliLii;-  unit.  Thuz'  values 
in  terms  of  the  Clark  (•  11  \  alue  I  C>3vi),  which  is  equal  to  tiie 
iuLe  value  obtained  iiv  l  arhari,'  arc  4-1828  aiiJ.  i.lboG. 

Since  Reynolds  and  Moorby's  absolute  value,  mea-urpd  mechan- 
ically, ib  between  these  aiid  equal  to  Rowland's  value  at  rhe  iaiae 
temperature  to  within  1  in  1000,  which  wai  the  iimit  ot  accuracy  of 
Bowland'e  work,  the  evidence  beems  to  point  to  a  value  of  J  equal  to 

4  1832  X  10^  eigB. 

M  being  correct 

In  gavitation  units  this  becomes 

426-60  kiiogrammetres. 

for  latitude  45  aod  sea  level  taking  HeLmerfs  value  of  g  equal  to 
980  6966,^  01,  ♦ 

777*58  foot-pounds. 

in  the  English  unite. 


•  Physical  Review.  9.  288  (1899). 

*  Londolt  and  Bornstein's  Tables. 
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XVm.-~On  the  DmsUy  of  Ice. 

By  H.  T.  Babnss,  M.Â.S0.,  D.So., 
AMltUnt  Prof«8tor  of  Physics,  McGIU  University,  Montreal, 

AND 

H.  Lesteb  Cookb,  B.A,, 
I>enionKtrator  of  Phyvlci,  McQlIl  University,  Montreal. 

(Communicated  by  Professor  John  Cox,  M.A-) 

aumà  Mar  ST,  IMS.) 

The  earliest  deteriiiiuiition  of  the  density  of  ice  was  made  by 
Robert  Boyle,  and  the  method  employed  waë  to  observe  the  difference 
m  volume  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  calibrated 
receptacle,  lirst  in  the  liquid  and  then  in  the  solid  state,  and  fron^ 
this  to  calculate  the  density  of  the  ice.  The  vessel  used  was  a  glass 
one,  with  a  Ion?  narrow  neck  on  which  the  graduations  were  marked. 
This  Idled  with  water  exhausted  under  an  air  pump  and  so  com- 
paratively free  from  air.  A  freezing  mixture  was  then  applied  to 
the  vessel  from  below,  moving  the  mixture  up  as  congelation  took 
place,  which  by  this  method  did  not  involve  the  fracture  of  the  glass. 
In  this  way  the  volume  of  the  water  when  frozen  was  observed 
to  increase  11  12  per  cent,  wliich  gives  the  value  for  the  density  of 
0-903.  No  great  scientific  value  was  aimed  at  here,  the  strains 
undergone  by  the  glass  during  tiie  formation  of  the  ice  rendering  the 
results  most  uncertain,  apart  from  the  probable  presence  of  minute 
cracks  in  the  ice  formation,  a  diHicnlty  exceedingly  hard  to  guard 
against  in  determinations  involving  the  use  of  artificial  ice.  There 
wore  several  other  early  determinations  made  by  Williams,  Heinrieh, 
Dumas,  Osann  and  others,  and  results  obtained  at  various  values  rang- 
ing from  0  905  to  0-950.  These,  however,  do  not  call  for  any  special 
attention,  as  they  were  for  the  most  part  derived  from  investigations 
carried  on  in  a  comparatively  rough  way,  and  often  involving  cor- 
rections of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  results  quite  useless,  from 
a  bcientific  point  of  view. 

During  the  last  century  there  were  many  accurate  determinations 
of  the  density  of  ice. 

The  first  of  these  was  performed  by  the  German  physicist  Bninnor. 
His  method  consisted  of  weighing  ice  in  different  media,  whose  densi- 
ties could  be  accurately  determined. 
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For  this  purpose  he  prepared  pieces  of  river  ice,  formed  during 
very  sudden  and  .severe  cold  weather.  This  ice  he  found  could  be 
procured  in  sizes  suiUble  for  his  experiment^?,  without  flaw  or  crack 
of  any  description.  He  devoted  some  time  and  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  artiticial  ice  free  from  air.  Imt  was  not  successful  in  obtain- 
iner  any  suiru  iently  free  from  the  liaws  and  cracks  which  usuallv 
characterize  thi.<  kind  of  ice. 

The  weiL'hinf;  was  tlrst  conducted  in  air,  corrections  being  made 
for  air  displacement.  Then  the  specimen,  which  was  suspenrîed  from 
the  arm  of  the  balance  by  a  sins^le  human  hair,  was  immersed  in  refin^ 
petroltMitn  oil.  The  specific  pravity  of  this  oil  was  determined  with 
the  utmost  accuracy,  the  method  employed  being  that  of  "weigliing 
in  air  and  in  the  potroleiim  a  piece  of  gla.«s.  of  which  the  coeflicient 
of  expansion  had  ]>ren  determined  very  carefully.  The  loss  of  weight 
underarone  by  the  s{>ecimen  of  ice  when  immersed  in  this  liquid  affonied 
the  data  for  the  computation  of  its  density,  which  was  found  to  be 
0-91     ±  000031). 

Tt  i?!  worthy  of  note  here  that  this  serief  of  experiment?,  while 
involvini:  the  determination  of  the  ice  density,  was  not  undertaken 
for  \h\<  especial  purpose,  hut  rather  for  the  refutation  of  a  statement 
that  the  density  decreased  with  a  decrease  of  temperature.  This, 
needless  1o  say,  was  entirely  disproved,  the  linear  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion obtained  being  O  UO0037Ô.  (Experiments  carried  on  from  — 1°  to 
—20°  C.) 

After  Brunner,  the  next  experimenters  of  note  to  undertake 
determinations  of  this  .quantit)'  were  PHicker  and  Goissler.  Th^ 
principle  employed  by  them  wns  essentially  that  of  Eobert  Boyle. 
wbo.-e  (  xpcrinieni s  rcft  rence  has  been  made,  the  method,  of  course, 
in'  subjected  to  refinements  not  attempted  in  the  earlier  eiperi- 
menls. 

The  instruincnt  employed  was  a  dilatometer  of  exceedingly  deli- 
cate construction,  shown  in  fig.  2.  First,  the  instrument  was  completely 
fillcil  uith  iiirn  ury,  after  which  water  M'as  introduced  throuLdi  the  small 
op< uing  at  C:  when  the  inner  bulb  B  had  liccn  almost  completely  filled 
with  water,  tlic  inli  i  ('  was  sealed  ofî  in  a  flame. 

The  introduction  of  the  water  into  the  instrument  forced  the 
merrnrv  up  into  the  capillary  tube  A.  which  had  previously  been  very 
carefully  calibrated.  The  instrument  was  now  ready  for  use,  and 
was  placed  in  a  bath  at  0°  C.  and  the  height  to  the  mercur}-  thread 
noted  :  then  the  apparatus  was  transferred  to  a  freezing  mixture,  com- 
po>ed  of  alcohol,  cooled  by  ice  and  calcium  chloride.  As  one  would 
expect,  the  walls  of  the  instrument  gave  way  under  the  strain  when 
congelation  took  place  ;  however,  the  mercury  was  forced  up  in  the 
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capillary  tube  A,  and  the  movement  was  a  direct  measure  of  the 
expansion  of  the  water  on  freezing.  Only  three  determinations  of 
this  kind  werf^  made,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  new  mfitrument 
had  to  be  prepared  for  each  experiment. 

The  mean  value  obtained  these  three  determinations  was 
0-91580  d-  0  000008. 

The  dt  N  rniination  made  by  Kopp  in  1855  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
mention.  iiis  method  involved  the  use  of  a  dilatomcter,  but  one  of 
poor  design  and  involving  probable  errors  of  .'^uch  a  nature  a:?  to  render 
his  results  quite  worthless.  His  values  came  much  lower  than  those 
of  the  preooding  observer?,  a  result  which  might  have  hoen  anticipated 
from  the  fact  that  in  every  specimen  of  ico  oxporiinr-nted  on,  obtained, 
of  course,  by  artitioial  freezing,  a  small  bubble  was  noticed.  The 
value  obtained  was  0  9078  -b  -0007. 

In  1860  Dufour  undertook  a  new  determination  nf  the  clonsity  of 
ice.  His  method  differed  from  both  the  preceding  ones,  being  inca- 
pable of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  obtained  by  the  double  weighings 
or  by  the  (1  ilaîomotric  method. 

The  method  consisted  of  submerging  ice  in  a  liquid,  of  which  the 
density  could  lie  varied  ;  tlicn,  liy  ndjusfin<r  this.  ;i  point  <«>iild  )>.• 
reached  where  the  density  of  the  liquid  was  identical  with  that  oi  the 
ice.  this  being  ascertained  by  observing  when  tin  icr  was  in  equiiiiirium 
in  the  liquid.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  was  then  accurately 
determined,  and  the  ice  densitv  thn^  arrivpd  at.  In  his  first  «eries 
of  experiments,  a  solution  of  alcohol  and  water  was  used.  Here, 
however,  the  results  w^ro  doubly  indirect,  as  the  alcohol  attacked  the 
ice,  when  the  mixture  was  at  0°  C,  rendering  it  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  experiments  at  lower  temperatures  than  this,  and  thcii  allow 
for  the  cubical  expansion  of  the  ice,  adopting  the  coefficient  obtained 
bv  PHirker  in  his  experiments,  viz.,  0-0001  TiS.  From  9.2  experiments' 
he  obtained  the  value  0  9175  -t  0  0007,  the  probable  error  here  being 
the  same  as  that  of  Kopp's  results. 

The  vear  following  the  publication  of  these  rc^nlf*^.  "Dnf'Mi!-  again 
get  himself  to  solve  the  same  problem,  using  the  same  meiiiod,  but 
employing  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  petroleum,  iu  it.h<  r  of  which 
attacks  ice.  Here  ngnin  he  worked  !it  temperatures  Im-Iow  the  freezing 
point,  the  results  obtained  being  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the  first 
aet  of  exprriments  — 0  917«       0  000.^. 

We  now  come  to  the  work  of  Bunsen,  who  began  his  determina- 
tions in  1870.  The  method  employed  involved  the  use  of  a  dilato- 
meter  of  special  design,  tbo  increase  in  volume  being  mea<!ured  by  the 
quantity  of  mercury  expelled  from  a  capillary  point  in  the  apparatus. 
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the  general  principle  being  identîeel  wiUi  that  of  the  weight  thermo- 
meter,  without^  of  coiuwe,  invi^ving  the  coefficient  of  expansion  for 
the  glaM  dilatometer,  as  the  oheerrationB  before  and  after  were  both 
taken  at  zero  Centigrade.  Three  determinatione*  were  made^  the 
résulte  showing  a  remarkaUe  agreement,  the  mean  value  being 
0-91686  00003. 

Tfaia  valne,  determined  by  three  obeerrationB  alone,  hae  been  tlie 
accepted  yalne  of  the  density  of  ice  since  1870.  This  qnantitj,  how- 
ever,  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  conneetion  with  the  nee 
of  the  Bnnsen  ice  calorimeter,  and  this  fact  led  to  a  redetermination 
of  this  value  in  1899  by  Nichols. 

i*rofessor  Nichols'  first  determinations  were  made  by  the 
dilatometer  method,  nsing  a  specially  prepared  inetroment,  resem- 
bling a  combination  of  both  a  specific  gravity  bottle  and  a  Bnnsen 
ice  calorimeter  (see  fig.  4).  The  principle  employed  in  freezing  the 
water  was  identical  with  that  of  the  Bnnsen  calorimeter,  and  the 
method  of  observing  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  water  wis  the 
same  as  that  nsed  by  Bnnsen  in  his  density  of  ioe  determinations, 
the  density  being  arrived  at  by  two  different  methods  of  calculation 
from  the  different  weighings,  both  reeolti^  however,  being  obtained 
from  the  identical  experiments.  These  two  values,  0'92154  and 
0-91G31,  are  far  from  showing  good  agreement,  this  fact  being  espe- 
cially pointed  out  by  Nichds  and  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
dilatometer  method,  when  mercury  is  used  to  fill  the  instroment 
The  great  divergence  shown  by  these  two  results  is  probably  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  deformation  of  the  walls  of  the  instror 
ment,  caused  by  fiUing  the  dilatometer  completely  and  afterwards^ 
partially  with  mercury. 

These  considerations  led  Professor  Kichols  to  abandon  this 
method  and  to  devise  another,  in  which  the  results  would  be  more 
certain  and  consistent.  The  next  method  tried  was  that  of  weighing; 
first  in  air,  and  then  in  refined  petroleum.  Great  precautions  were 
taken  in  the  details  of  the  experiments,  the  denci^  of  the  petro- 
leum being  found  by  weighing  a  piece  of  glaes  in  distilled  water,  sad 
then  in  the  petroleum,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  materials 
being  allowed  for.  ÂU  the  weighings  were  likewise  reduced  to 
weights  "in  vacuo,'* 

The  main  object  of  this  series  of  experiments  was  to  détermine 
the  variation  in  density,  if  such  listed,  of  specimens  of  ioe  formed 
imder  different  conditions  and  obtained  from  different  sources.  Four 
varieties  of  ice  were  thus  experimaited  on,  and  résulta  obtained 
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ranging  from  0-91816  to  0-915^0;  these  being  given  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Table  I.   Rnsrr.Ts  of  Nh  noi.s  on  the  Density  of  Ic  e. 


Kind  of  Ice 

Temperature 
of  weighings 

Density  at  0  in 
ItTiiis  of  that 
of  water  at  0 

Mean* 

-  10 

0-91619 

-  1« 

0-91500 

0-91616 

—  0<6 

0-91686 

-  1*9 

0*91816 

0-91801 

o-oim? 

Natural  Ice  (pond  ice  newly  cut)  . . 

—  0-7 

umaoi 

0  91804 

Natural  Ice  (pond  ice  one  year  old) 

-  1-8 

0-91644 

0-01644 

Nichols  then  proceeded  to  compare  the  results  obtained  with  the 
valu(?s  given  by  the  other  ol  m  r\  ors  for  similar  specimens  of  ice  and 
showed  that  tliere  is  a  remarkably-  good  agreement  and  one  that 
evidently  j)oints  to  real  difTerenecs  in  the  densities  of  the  specimens, 
and  not  errors  in  the  methods. 

Tho  importance  of  the^ie  considerations  led  Nichols  to  devise 
another  and  independent  method  by  which  these  results  could  be 
checked  and  verified.  The  plan  decided  on  wna  aa  iuiiows: — A  small 
iron  box  was  conslrueted,  built  up  of  slab»  oi  iron  vvitli  the  faces  planed 
and  poiiished,  with  an  accurately  litting  slab  of  iruii  a.s  a  cover.  After 
having  brought  the  box  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  it  was  filled 
with  mercury,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  mercury  r^uircd  to  comph'tcîy 
fill  the  box,  its  cubical  contents  was  found.  The  volume  was  com- 
puted for  zero,  by  allowing  for  the  cubical  expansion  of  the  iron 
and  mercury.  The  box  thus  having  been  measured,  a  piece  of  ice,  newly 
cut  from  a  reservoir,  was  placed  in  the  box,  the  ice  being  of  such 
a  size  as  to  have  a  small  margin  all  an>und  it,  when  in  position  in 
the  box  (th«'  instersliccs  being  filled  \sith  iiK-icury),  ilie  lid,  which  was 
formed  of  a  planed  slab  of  iron  fitting  accurately  on  to  the  planed 
tops  of  the  four  sides  of  the  vessel,  was  then  pressed  down,  forcing 
out  part  of  the  mercury  and  leaving  in  tho  box  only  mercury  and 
ice.  From  the  weight  of  the  ice,  determined  beforehand,  and  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  box,  and  the  amount  of  Hg.  necessary  to  fill 
up  the  space  around  the  ice  in  the  box,  the  density  of  the  ice  could 
be  computed.    The  value  obtained  was  0-91778. 

Nichols-  concludes  his  paper  by  pointing  out  the  strong  evidence 
which  his  experiments  bring  to  sup])ort  the  theory  that  there  is  an 
actual  discrepancy  between  the  absolute  values  of  the  density  of 
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specimens  of  ice  formed  under  different  conditions,  the  artificial  ic« 
experimented  upon  bein^?  formed  simiiarly  to  the  ice  mantieo  formed 
in  the  Bunsen  lee  Calorimeter. 

In  reviewing;  thci-e  experii^ient^.  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  ther^? 
are  three  freneral  methods  of  determining  ice  density,  viz.,  equHibham, 
dilatoiiietric  and  weisrhins:  methods. 

In  tlié  flrsst  method,  oln  iously,  great  acciiracv  cannot  he  ohtaiu-'i 
Of  the  two  expenmeuters  using  this  method,  Uuiour  obtamed  by 
far  the  most  accurate  results.  The  advanta<?es  of  the  method  arc  ihat 
both  artificial  and  natural  ice  can  l)e  experimented  upon,  and  the  deter- 
minations can  be  repeated  upon  iJie  same  specimen  as  oft^n  as  desired. 
llo\v(  vcr,  these  advantages  are  far  outweighed  by  tlic  abovr  mentioned 
disadvantages,  and  the  un  ihod  n9  used  by  Thomson  and  Dufour  niav 
be  set  aside  ng  insuffieieritl  v  accurate. 

The  next  .L^cneral  method  to  he  considered  i?  the  dilatoinetric. 
The  coniitruciion  of  the  tlihitoineter  lor  use  in  tiiese  déterminations 
i>  NiTv  varied;  hut  it  will  be  sufficient  to  study  the  £orm&  used  bj 
ko^p,  Piucker  and  Geissler,  and  by  liunsen. 

The  intitrumcnt  used  by  Kopp  (see  lig.  1)  had  m»m> 
disadvantages,  which  need  not  be  entered  into  here  ai 
great  length. 

Whenever  the  water  in  the  inner  tube  wa-s  ir.:>zeD, 
a  small  bul)l.)le  was  always  observed  in  the  ice.  which 
would,  of  course,  lend  to  increase  the  observed  volurue 
and  alter  the  density.  The  liquid  used  to  fill  ilu- 
vessel  was  turpentine  oil.  The  oil  would  tend  t<»  ]>:ne- 
trate  the  cork,  and  the  jointes  betw^een  the  cork  and 
the  Lfla-s  tube?,  and  so  vitiate  the  results.  AVhen  the 
ice  fitrmcil.  the  oil  w&s  forced  uj>  hiirher  in  the  capillar}" 
tube  and  thus  the  interior  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the 
vessel  was  increased  and  its  dimensions  altered.  The 
order  of  accura<  v  of  the  instrument  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  while  <hi'.v  two  sets  of  readinjrs  w«re  taken, 
these  varied  2  parts  in  900,  and  as  these  were  only  r«M*] 
to  1  part  in  1100.  Kop|»  ]iims*>ll  fvidently  realized  the 
limitations  of  the  instrument.  The  résulte  obtained  were  far  below 
those  of  the  -other  eTperimenters. 

The  aj'jtaratus  cmpl  ned  in  Pliicker  and  Geissler's  determination- 
was  far  more  delicate  and  accurate.  There  wa?  no  cork  to  add 
nn.  ri  taiiitv  to  the  action  of  the  instrument.  Also  thi'  difficnlty 
of  îlu'  ditTerent  internal  pressure,  owin«r  to  the  column  of  mercurr 
heii!i:-  forced  up  in  the  tube,  was  parriallv  overcome  by  havinu  the 
capillary  tube  widened  from  a  to      causing  the  diference  of  bsàà 
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to  be  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  But  this  advantage  is 
oâfiet  by  the  use  of  nierciiry  as  the  liquid,  owing  to  the  great  specific 
gravity  of  this  metal.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the  instrument^ 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  inner  chamber  give  way 
under  the  strain  and  thug  form  crevices. 

We  now  come  to  Bunsen's  dilatometer^  the  constrao- 
tion  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  Â 
number  of  the  defects  of  the  dilatometers  previously 
constructed  were  overcome  in  this  instrument.  The  vary- 
ing internal  preesur^  caused  by  the  alteration  of  the  level 
of  mercury  in  a  capillary  tube,  was  obviated  by  arrang- 
ing the  instrument  so  that  the  mercury  would  be  forced 
out  into  a  beaker,  which  could  be  afterwards  weighed^ 
thus  maintaining  the  internal  pressure  on  the  instru- 
ment constant.    Also  the  difficulty  about  fracturing  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  during  the  formation  of  ice  was  elim- 
inated by  starting  the  ice  formation  at  the  end  *'  a  "  of 
the  instrument  and  gradually  extending  the  solidifica- 
tion down  to  the  juncture  of  the  water  and  mercurv 
at  b.     But,  unfortunately,  the  uncertainty  of  the  cork 
in   Kopp's  apparatus,  which  difficulty  was  avoided  by  a',fd  Ger^^^r 
Pliickcr  and  Geissler,  wn«  reintroduced  into  this  instru-  Dilniometer 
ment,  and  may  he  regarded  as  its  weak  point.     The  apparent  disad- 
vantage owing  to  the  defornuition  of  the  walls  of  the  instrument 

does  not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  this  deformation  is  the  same  before  and 
after  thp  formation  of  the  ice. 

This  instrument  is  undoubtedly  the  most  accu- 
rate of  all  the  dilatometers  used  in  these  détermin- 
ât ions.  But  tiiere  is  one  possible  disadvantage, 
which  it  pharefï  with  all  dilatometers  caused  by  the 
formation  of  the  ice  in  the  instrument  itself. 

The  lapt  general  method  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  weighing.  This  l<  cnp-ible  of  several  flight 
modilicutions.  so  that  it  would  he  well  to  consider 
the  plans  adopted  by  Brunner  and  Nichols  separ- 
ately. 

Brunner*.«5  experiments  were  designed  primarily 
witli  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  coeflRcient  of 
expan.«îion  of  iee  between  0°  and  — ^O**  0.  How- 
ever, the  measnrements  made  supplied  tlie  neces- 
sary data  for  the  computation  of  the  density  at 
zero.  The  plan  is  indirect,  as  no  weiorhings  were 
actually  carried  on  at  zero,  for  which  tempera- 
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tore  the  ice  deii^^ity  is  required.  The  method  is,  in  fact,  doubly 
indirect,  a*,  the  deikiity  of  the  ice  16  eoinpared  with  that  of  the  ii^juia 
used,  the  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid  having  to  be  deterinined  by 
separate  experiment,  thus  there  is  an  extra  process  introduced,  invoh- 
ing  ail  additional  liability  to  error.  The  liquid  iLsed  was  petroleum, 
which  does  not  act  on  ice  at  temperatures  below  — 1**  C,  thi5  bein^ 
the  highest  temperature  at  which  any  o£  the  determinations  were 
carried  on. 

Professor  Nichols'  results  are  open  to  precisely  the  same  objec- 
tions a.s  Bruniier's,  being  c^irned  on  at  temperatures  below  the  free;' 
point  and  involving  a  separate  determination  of  the  density  of  tk 
liquid  used. 


FlU.  4.     NiCHOLfe'  DlLATOMKTKJt, 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  summarize  the  relative  advantages 
and  disarl vantages  of  each  of  these  three  general  methods. 

The  weak  point  of  the  first  method,  that  of  adjusting  the  densitT 
of  the  suspending  liquid  until  the  ice  is  in  equilibrium,  lies  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  each  separate  experiment  —  the  method  is,  in  fact,  not  aenative 
enough  for  the  requirements  of  the  determinations. 

The  dilatometric  methods  used  by  Kopp,  Pliicker  and  Goi??^''!' 
and  by  Bunsen,  each  have  some  unoertain  feature  peculiar  to  the 
particular  instrument  used. 

The  objections  to  the  method  of  weig'hinfr  are  that  the  experi- 
ments are  not  carried  on  at  zero,  and  the  density  of  the  liquid  hft5 
to  be  determined  In*  a  separate  experiment.  The  application  of  tht' 
coefTicient  of  expansion  in  order  to  reduce  the  densifv  to  zero  is  noî 
a  serious  objection,  though  it  may  be  possible  that  thi-  r-aetiScient. 
which  was  determined  for  temperatures  ranging  from  — 1**  to 
— 50°  C,  may  not  hold  l)etween  say  — 1°  and  0°,  o^ving  to  0°  hem? 
the  "no'nt  where  a  change  of  st^te  take-  p'ace;  nor  is  the  sepaniîp 
experiment  for  determining  tbo  specific  grnvity  of  the  liquid  a  serioib 
objection,  as  this  is  done  by  the  same  method  as  the  ice  density 
detf'T-Trnintions,  and  is  capable  of  the  same  degi-ce  of  nccnracT. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  the  Tnethod  of  wei^hiug  from 
which  one  would  expect  the  most  accurate  rebults>  and,  as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  as  JSicholfl  has  also  pointed  out,  it  is  the  only  one  that  has 
yielded  consistent  results  in  each  of  its  applications  to  the  measure- 
ment of  ice  density,  and  it  is  evidently  to  this  method  that  ons  must 
look  for  a  final  determination  of  the  absolute  value. 

It  was  owing  to  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  that  the  method 
of  weighing  was  adopted  in  the  following  series  of  ice  determinations 
carried  out  in  the  Macdonald  Physics  Building,  during  the  winter  of 
1900-01,  by  the  authors. 

The  objections  to  which  former  methods  of  weighing  were  open, 
that  the  ice  during  the  expérimentas  was  not  at  tlie  temperature  for 
which  the  density  was  required,  was  eliminated  by  the  arrangement 
employed  in  these  detenninations,  the  ice  first  \>cïng  weighed  in  air 
at  zero,  and  then  in  water  at  the  same  temperature;  the  water  being 
unable  to  act  upon  the  ice  without  the  access  of  heat,  which  was 
prevented  by  the  experimental  arrangements. 

The  ice  is  placed  in  the  weighted  grip  which  is  suspended  from 
the  arm  of  a  sensitive  balance  by  a  fine  wire.  This  wire  passes 
through  a  long,  narrow  tubular  opening  in  the  cover  of  a  copper  vessel, 
which  is  snrrounded  by  a  mixture  of  pure  snow  and  water  and  the 
entire  contents  thus  brought  to  zero.  After  the  ice  has  been  weighed, 
pure  water  at  zero  temperature  is  admitted  into  the  vessel,  and  after 
this  has  completely  covered  the  suspended  ice,  the  weight  is  again  taken, 
and  from  the  loss  due  to  immersion,  the  density  of  the  ice  is  calcu- 
lated, due  correctionB  being  made  for  the  weight  of  the  suspension 

and  grip  and  for  the  density  of  the  water. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

The  grip  was  made  of  flexible  brass  wire, 
about  a  millimetre  and  a  half  in  diametor. 
the  three  prongs  and  the  end  of  suspending 
wire  being  very  carefully  soldered  together. 
To  the  lower  end  of  each  prong  a  short  piece 
of  fine  lead  tubing  was  then  soldered  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the  ice  to  rise 
to  the  surface  when  immorsorl  in  the  water. 
The  greatest  c^re  was  taken  in  the  soldering 
to  prevent  cracks  or  inequalities  of  the  sur- 
face UTK>n  which  biibbles  of  air  might  have 
lodged  during  immersion.  The  upTier  end  of 
the  wire  ended  in  a  hook,  bv  which  it  could 
be  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  balance. 

The  coprper  vesfvl  inside  which  the  grip 
Fio.  5.  was  suspended  was  about  15  cms.  in  diameter 
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and  40  cms.  high.  'l  iiu  top  could  be  s*,^curely  boiled  a«j\vu  j.uu  .va^ 
rendered  water-light  by  means  of  a  leather  wajsiier.  A  bra^,s  lul^e, 
about  cms.  in  diameter  and  oU  cms.  long,  was  soldered  in  an 
upright  position  into  u  hole  in  the.  centre  of  this  cover,  forming 
a  long,  narrow  neck  through  which  the  suspension  wire  could  hang 
freely  from  the  balance  arm  down  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
This  long  neck  also  rendered  it  possible  to  completely  immerse  the 
vessel  in  the  mixture  of  snow  and  water.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  vesad  an  outlet  was  constructed  of  a  bit  of  bent  brass  tubing 
soldered  in  position.  To  this  orifice  a  very  long  piece  of  brass 
tubing  was  attached  by  means  of  a  rubber  neck,  this  tubing  project- 
ing above  the  anow  and  water,  and  preventing  this  mixture  from 
entering  at  the  lower  opening.  By  pulling  out  this  tubing  the  water 
could  he  allowed  to  enter  the  vessel  and  cover  the  suspended  specimen 
of  ice. .  In  case  the  inflow  of  water  should  carry  in  small  particles 
of  snow,  which  would  tend  to  vitiate  the  ohservationfl,  a  piece  of 
fine  wire  ganse  was  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  vessel,  just  above 
the  inletf  whicU  therefore  cleared  the  water  of  all  particles  of  enow 
before  it  reached  the  spedroen  of  ice. 

The  outside  vessel,  which  oontaine^  tiie  snow  and  water  mix- 
ture,  was  of  copper  and  about  60  cms-,  in  diameter  by  70  cms.  high. 
Thus  when  the  inner  vessel  containing  the  specimen  was  imbedded  in 
this  mixture,  it  wss  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  snow  and  water  ranging 
in  thickness  from  15  to  20  cms.,  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  transmission  of  heat  from  the  outside. 

The  balance  used  was  one  constructed  by  Oertling,  and  veiy 
sensitive.  A  hole  was  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  and  alto 
through  the  supporting  table  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  suspen- 
sion to  the  rest  of  the  apparatus,  which  was  placed  under  the  table 
during  the  weighings. 

The  following  was  the  method  of  carrying  out  an  experiment: 
Â  piece  of  ice  was  cut  from  the  solid  Uock  a  little  larger  than 
required.  This  was  then  reduced  by  washing  in  cold  water,  which 
removed  all  traces  of  chipping  and  crevices  due  to  the  cutting.  It 
was  then  put  aside  and  allowed  to  come  to  sero  temperature,  ^own 
by  its  tendency  to  melt  Meanwhile,  the  mixture  of  snow  and  water 
was  prepared,  the  inner  vessel  imbedded  in  it  with  the  top  off  and 
the  apparatus  taken  into  the  open  air,  the  temperature  during  the 
days  of  the  experiments  never  being  far  from  0°  C.  The  specimen 
was  then  taken  outside,  carefully  dried  with  filter  paper  and  a  linen 
rag,  placed  in  the  weighted  grip,  and  placed  inside  the  inner  vessel, 
the  specimen  never  being  touched  by  the  bare  hand  during  these 
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operations.  Tlie  cover  was  then  securely  bolted  on,  the  end  of  the 
suspension  passing  up  through  the  tubular  opening,  and  after  having 
completely  covered  the  main  body  of  this  inner  vessel  to  a  depth 
of  about  10  to  15  cms.,  the  whole  apparatus  was  carried  in  to  the 
laboratory  and  placed  under  the  table  on  which  the  balance  was 
placed.  After  passing  the  suspension  up  through  the  table  and 
bilance  casei,  it  was  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  balance  and  the 
▼essels  beneath  adjusted  till  it  was  hanging  freely.  Before  taking 
the  weight,  the  spedmen  was  allowed  to  remain  thus  suspended  for 
abont  15  minutes  so  as  to  accurately  assume  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  mixture.  After  the  weight  had  been  carefully  taken 
to  *1  of  a  milligram,  the  water  was  allowed  to  enter  the  inner  vessel 
from  the  suironnding  mixture  and  the  weight  again  taken.  The  densi^ 
of  the  ice  is  calculated  from  the  loss  of  weight  owing  to  the  immersion 
in  the  water. 

The  weight  and  density  of  the  suspension  had  to  be  allowed  for 
in  these  calculations,  and  they  were  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ice  density,  the  experiment  being  carefully  repeated  on  the 
suspension  and  grip  after  each  ice  density  experiment,  and  using  the 
same  water  for  immersion.  The  density  of  the  water  in  the  inner 
Tessel  was  th<>n  compared  with  that  of  distilled  water  by  means  of  a 
pyknometer.  All  the  weighings  were  corrected  to  weight  in  vacuum. 

One  of  the  primary  objects*  of  these  experiments  was  to  deter- 
mine the  variation  in  the  density  of  old  and  new  ice  in  case  any  such 
difference  existed^  and  with  this  end  in  view,  the  specimens  exper- 
imented upon  were  cut  from  blocks  of  ice  taken  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  Biver  during  the  winters  of  '99,  '00,  and  '01,  and  kindly 
supplied  to  us  by  Mr.  Becket,  from  the  warehouses  of  the  City  Ice 
Cranpany.  However,  no  systematic  difference  was  noticed  in  these 
three  kinds  of  ice,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  for  ice  similar  in 
formation  to  these  (t.s.,  formed  on  the  lower  surface  of  a  thick  field 
of  ice  completely  covering  the  river},  no  such  variation  exists. 
Nichols'  experiments,  however,  clearly  showed  that  on  the  specimens 
used  in  his  determinations  age  certainly  acted  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  the  density  to  continually  approach  the  value  which  he 
assumes  as  the  normal. 


Sec.  III.,  190aL  10. 
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The  following  is  a  table  of  the  result^'  obtained  by  the  method 
which  has  just  been  described: 


Tabue  il   Os  tub  Density  of  Ice.    M£TQ00  of  weiohuio  m  Water  at  (T  C. 


Date 

Year  of  Formation 

Density 

Diflbrence  fraoi 

Mueh  9th 

1001 

'01084 

•00088 

4(  •< 

1901 

•91(565 

•0O0O4 

<•  « 

1900 

•01661 

"  loth 

1900 

-01642 

-00019 

M  M 

1800 

■OlOBO 

•OOUll 

«•  t» 

WO 

•916IB 

'00019 

1000 

01678 

•00017 

MeAn  ^  «OiaOll  d=  *Q00006 


In  order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  method^  two  detenninationi 
were  made  upon  the  same  specimen  (the  1899  ice)«  the  iee  bein; 
remo?ed,  washed,  and  the  whole  ezperimoit  repeated.  The  two 
results  agree  to  2  parts  in  90,000.  AU  the  other  determinations  were 
made  with  different  spécimens,  sizes  ranging  from  150  —  200  grams. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  densily  of  the  Si 
Lawrence  river  ice  may  be  taken  as 

0-91661  =fc  00007. 
a  value  agreeing  very  closely  to  Ifichols'  value  for  M  river  ice,  but 
considerably  lower  than  his  value  for  natural  ice  newly  eat.  It 
also  agrees  very  closely  with  Bunsen's  result  (2  in  10,000),  which  is 
the  generally  accepted  value. 

Quite  recently,  experiments  have  been  carried  out  by  J.  H. 
Vincent,^  on  the  Density  and  Cubical  Expansion  of  Ice.  His  method 
consisted  in  weighing  water  in  mercury.  The  water  wugt  weighed 
both  as  liquid  at  0^  C,  and  as  solid  at  several  temperatures  bdev 
the  freezing  point.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  assume  Yalues  for 
the  density  of  water  and  mercury  at  0^  C.  The  densify  of  ice  at 
0**  0«  was  then  calculated,  assuming  that  the  densities  of  ioe  and 
metcniy  are  linear  functions  of  the  temperature.  The  measoie-  i 
ments  are  therefore  not  direet,  but  depend  on  certain  pre-arraoged 
assumptions. 

The  mean  value  of  the  densify  of  ice  at  0*  0.  is  found  by  Tineeat 
to  be  '9160.    The  variations  of  the  individual  computations,  which 
had  to  be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  value  of  the  densily  at  0* 
are  of  the  order  of  1  in  1,000.  ' 

»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  69,  422  (1902). 
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From  a  careful  study  of  the  large  amount  of  data  available  on  the 
deneity  of  ice,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  subject  to  real  variations  as 
Nichols  suggested  and  partially  showed  m  his  woriî.  These  variations 
are,  wo  believe,  due  to  the  manner  of  formation  of  the  ice  and  are  Ûie 
reeult  of  strains  set  up  in  the  ice  during  formation.  That  such  strains 
disappear  in  time  and  that  the  ice  a})proaches  a  limiting  value  seems 
probable.  This  has  been  already  indicated  in  Nichols'  work,  who 
actually  observed  a  change  in  denj^ity  in  an  ice  mantle  which  had  been 
allowed  to  stand.  Experiment b  are  in  progress  in  this  laboratory  to  test 
this  point,  and  it  is  hoped  further  results  may  be  communicated  later. 

Tn  our  historical  references  we  have  made  constant  use  of  th© 
valuable  resume  of  the  sut^ject  contained  in  Nichols'  paper. 
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XIX. — On  a  T/ieorem  regarding  Determinants  with  FolgnomiaX  SUmenU 

By  W.  H.  Metzlbb,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.B.S.B. 
TnÊBÊÊùt  of  MàtlMiiiAtlea»  Sjmam  XTuiTtialty. 

(Bff«d  May  27,  1902.) 

1.  In  ft  paper'  entitled  '*0n  the  development  of  determinants  which 
have  pol^Tiomial  elementa»*'  Dr.  ICuir  gives  the  following  three  theorems: 
I,  II,  in. 

Let      ^  be  a  determinant  of  the  nth  order,  eaoh  of  whose  elements 

consists  of  p  terms  ;  let  2  denote  the  sum  of  the  determiDanta 

formed  from  ^  by  omitUng,  firstly,  all  the  first  terms  of  the  elements, 
secondly,  all  the  second  terms,  and  so  on  ;  let  2      ^2  <icnote  the  sum 

of  the  \p  C/*-!)  determinants  formed  by  omitting,  firstly,  all  the  first 

and  all  the  bocund  terms  of  the  elements  of  D        secondly,  all  the  first 

n,p\ 

and  all  the  third  terms  and  so  on,  and  UX.  2  J)^  ^  ^  2  ^.  etc., 
hear  similar  interpretations^  then 

'^«.,-^  -0,^  ^1  +  -2» -i»,.     •  •  •  •  =  "  <^  >  »> ^^>- 

If  77^  ^  denote  the  product  of  n/>-termed  expressions  ;  if  2 

denote  the  sum  of  the|>  products  formed  from  JJ^  ^  by  omitting,  firstly, 

all  the  first  terms  of  the  expressions  ;  secondly,  all  the  second  terms,  and 
soon;  its  II         2  n   ^»  etc.,  bear  einiilar  interpretations;  then 

"n,p-^  +  ^       p-2  W. 

The  third  is 

(«1  +  0,+  .  •  +«,)"— -2(a,  +  «^+-  .  +  «p_i)"  + (^1  +    •  +  Op_2)* 
 +  (-ly  »  2aC  =  0  (j)  >  n)  (lU). 

It  will  be  seen  that  theorems  II  and  III  are  particular  cases  of  theo- 
rem I, 

For  Talues  of  j»  ^  n  the  right-hand  sides  of  these  equations  are  no 
longer  aero,  and  the  principal  object  of  this  paper  is  to  lymiieh  their 
▼atuss  under  theas  conditions,  f.s.,  to  obtain  general  theorems  true  for  all 
▼alues  of  p, 

I  Messenger  of  Mathematics,  New  Series,  No.  163, 1884. 
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2.  Let 


^  or  J  = 
11,  p 


^11  4-  6„  +  .  .  .  -f  />,!  .  .  .  .  fl„  +  ^,  +     •  ^  r  ! 

«11  +  ^1  +  •  •  •  4-   4-  ^»»+  •  •  •  -h  i'j 


and     A  a^b  ^  c   . . . .      denote  the  deteiminant  formed  from  as 

a   p   y  7t 

follows:  The  ûrsi  a  columns  are  taken  from  A,  the  next  /:f  eolamnà  are 
taken  from  the  next  y  columns  arc  taken  from  C,  and  so  on  ;  the  laat 
jr  colamns  being  taken  from  with  the  proviso  that  no  two  oolamna 
thus  taken  have  the  aame  column  number,  i.e.,  come  flrom  conwpondiDg 
poeitioDa,  and  where  a  +  fi  '\-  y  -\-  tr  =  n;  then,  as  is  well  known, 

AzrS^^fi  S^Ja^b^  p^  (A) 

The  generalieation  of  Muir's  theorem  I  is  as  folbws  : 

where  ii-l)>«>/5>x>....>v>o, 

Md  where,  since  the  snbeoripis  of  a,  6  ....  p  are  by  definition  essentially 
positive,  we  are  to  interpret  J  a^^  b  ^  , , ,  ,p^$B  aero  in  case  of  a  n^ 

tiTe  snbeoript  which  occurs  when  p>  n. 

To  prove  this  theorem  we  have  but  to  partition  all  the  determiiianti 
in  with  polynomial  elements  into  determinants  with  monomisl 
dements  acoording  to  C-^)}  and  then  it  may  be  seen  that  the  oonplsts 
coefficient  of  any  one  of  these  determinants  with  monomial  elements  is 
aero. 

As  illustrations  we  bave  for  jd  =  3  and  a  =  3 


-f  ^ii  +  «a  4-  ^.  +  Ca      tfi8  +  />,3  +  ^',3 


«a  4-  ^2,  4- 
«ji  4-  ^11  4- 


4-  ^'x:  +  ^1 

4-  ^11 4- 


+  f'zi  4- 


V 


^11  4-  ^12  +  ^,2 

^21  4-  ^21  <^22  4-  b^ 

4-  «13  + 


4- 

4-  ^» 
^«4-6 


=  2 


«u  «'w 

i^ai  ^fi 
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a,,  + 

+  ^, 

^11 

«12 

6„ 

^3 

<7,,  -f-  ^23 

a,. 

On 

«ta 

+  ^» 

^1 

«11 

«1» 

«a 

+ 

«« 

«» 

«II 

«» 

«tt 

«» 

^. 

6,2 

«13 

6^ 

1  -f 

«22 

+ 

^22 

«1» 

^31 

^2 

''31 

«32 

^33 

^. 

^32 

«33 

S.  It'  we  mak«  all  the  terms  vanish  in  all  the  elements  of  z/  except 
those  in  the  principal  diagonol,  it  i*e<luccs  to  the  product  of  «  polynomials, 
and  lî  n  a^b 0, ,       denote  the  product  of  a  aC^tfi  6*  a,  ^     . . .  p'e, 

then  theorem  (B)  beoomee 


= ^  "n  -  p  +  1  -  a  *«■»- 1 -/»•••• +  1 


(C) 


■Whenp>n  77 a^  ^     ^_  ^  4^  ^  ^  _  ^  .  . .  . ^  j  -  omdwe 

have  Muir's  ilieon:^^  II. 

4.  If  further  wo  make  aU  the  polynomials  in       ^  identical,  there 

reenlts  tho  relation 

(«I  +  «1+  +  «^)"-  2  (a,  +  "2  +  +  «^-i)"+  . . . 

p 


'Wheni»  >  n  the  right-hand  side  vanishes  and  we  have  Mnir'a  theo- 
rem III. 

5.  If  ff,  s  tf,  =  . . . ,  =      =  1  we  have  from  (D) 

—  -*^n  — 1  —  a/  U  4-  1  -      V  4-  1  -  ^/ Vw+  1/ 

or  =  2  ^  -  -   (F^ 

(n  -  j»  +  1  -  a)  I  (a  +  1  -  /y;  t  +  1)  1  ^ 

The  value  of  this  series  on  the  left  of  (£)  has  been  given  in  deter- 
minant form  hy  Br.  B.  D.  Roe.' 

I  Annals  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  II.,  No.  6,  p.  101. 
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6.  If/?  =  n,  the  right  hand-side  of  (B)  is 

2  /S  Ui       .  * ,  *  Pi 
the  right-Und  aide  of  (C)  w 

S  n     b^  .  .  .  .  p^ 
and  the  right-hand  side  of  (K)  i& 

n\ 

If  is  an  imaginaiy  nth  root  of  anîQr»  and 
JJ^,  s         a,^  +  a,  ^  . . .  +  fl.       (tfjff +        . .  +  d^^  +  <0 

 (<i,      +  a,  +  tf,  <f  +  ....  +  a»  ^) 

then  (C)  takes  tbu  form 

(tf,  +  ^  fl,  +  +  <9"-'(i,)-  _  :s  (a,  +  <9  ff,  +  + 

+  (-1)--» -2  (a»  +  6^  +(-ir*^< 

=  A  !  a,  a,  I . . . .  (') 

If,  in  addition,  0^  s  a,  ^  . . . .  =  a.  =  1  ;  then  (P)  beooniw 
-  5  (t  +  ^+  ^  + . .  2(1  +  +  . . 

+  (1  +  ^  +  =  a  !  (fi) 

But  einoe 

=  ^(-i)-Cl  +  ^  +  ^  + 

We  have  from  (G) 
for  n  =  2  s  +  X 

(-1)^  H-H:^' (1-1-^+^4.....+  <5^1)2«  +  1+  +^25 
+  .  4- ^^--)- *  "f"  V  .  •  .  +  (-1)^  ^"^  2 -2  (1  +  ^''"^^ 

+(-1)^  *  2  (2  «  +  1)  =  (2  «  +  1)  I  (GO 

for  n  =s  2  « 

(-1)*  2  (1  +  ^  +  4-  ^^*^)^  ^  2  -2  (1+^  +  ^'^'^ 

+  (-1)-  ^^2  2(^1  +  of  ^     (-1)^       2.2  s  =  (2  s)  !  (G") 
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XX. — On  ihé  PoitnHal  Diffmnee  retired  to  produce  Eîeelrie 
Diêtharge  in  Oasês  ai  Um  pretsvm—An  Bxiension  of 
Patdnn't  Law, 

By  W.  fi.  Cabb,  B.À. 

(Communicated  by  President  Loudon.) 
<Re«a  Ifay  27.  im> 

I.  Introduction, 

The  reseaichea  ot  recent  years  have  condnflively  settled  the 
general  connection  between  the  spark  potential  and  the  pres- 
sure of  a  gas.  It  is  noir  well  known  that  as  the  pressure  of 
a  gas  diminishes  the  difference  of  potential  necessaiy  to  produce 
a  discharge  between  electrodes  in  the  gas,  a  fixed  distance  apart,  also 
diminishes  vaiU.  at  a  critical  pressure  the  spark  potential  reaches  a 
minimum  value.  It  is  farther  established  that  below  the  critical 
inressnre  the  potential  difference  required  to  produce  discharge  rapidly 
increases  as  the  pressure  is  lowered. 

This  connection  between  the  spark  potential  and  the  correspond- 
ing pressure  of  a  gas  has  been  well  illustrated  in  a  series  of  curves 
drawn  by  Peace,^  who  investigated  the  sparking  potentials  between 
a  pair  of  parallel  plates  at  pressures  ranging  from  one-half  an  atmo- 
aphere  down  to  a  little  below  the  critical  pressure. 

Among  others,  Strutt  '  and  Bouty  ■  have  carried  on  the  investigra- 
tion  at  pressures  considerably  below  the  critical  point  and  the  results 
show  that,  onoe  the  critical  pressure  has  been  passed,  the  rise  in 
potential  difference  necessaiy  to  produce  discharge  is  exceedingly 
rapid. 

The  effect  of  varying  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  was 
first  detennined  by  Paschen,*  who  observed  the  existence  of  a  simple 
law  Connecting  the  pressure  at  which  discharge  took  "place  M-ith  the 
corresponding  spark  potential  and  the  distance  between  the  (  Ich  trodes. 

Paschen's  results  showed  that  when  a  given  potential  difference 
iras  applied  to  two  spherical  electrodes  whose  distance  apart  could 
he  varied,  the  maximum  pressure  at  which  discharge  occurred  varied 
inversely  with  the  distance  between  the  spheres. 

'  Peac«b  Proc.  Roy.  Soe.,  Vol.  62.  p.  99. 

»  Strutt.  Phil.  Trans..  Vol.  193.  p.  87T. 

•  V.ouiy,  Comp.  Rend  .  Vol.  131  (2),  p.  441. 

*  Pascben,  Ann.  d.  Pbya.,  Vol.  87,  p.  S9. 
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The  range  of  pressures  over  which  he  found  the  law  to  apply, 
while  considérable,  did  not  extend  below  2  cm.  of  mercury,  and  his 
rebuUô  do  not  in  any  ca^e  laJicate  that  the  critical  pressure  had  been 
reached.  It  is  evident  then  that  Paschen's  conclusions  are  confined 
to  pressures  liigher  than  the  critical  pres&nres. 

Since  the  statement  of  this  law  by  Paschen,  Peace  ^  alone  seems 
to  have  published  results  which  could  throw  any  additional  light  on  the 
conditions  holdintr  for  discharfje  in  a  gas  at  very  low  pressures.  Peace 
experimented  in  air,  with  parallel  plates  as  electrodes,  at  vari 'U? 
distances  apart  and  found  that  the  value  of  the  criticiil  pre^ïure 
increased  greatly  as  the  distance  Ix'tween  the  electrodes  was  lessened, 
but  his  results  at  points  below  the  critical  pressure  give  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  law  as  had  been  enunciated  by  PascheiL 

This  can  be  readily  seen  from  the  numbers  recorded  in  his  paper, 
a  few  of  which,  selected  from  readings  taken  below  the  critical  pres- 
sure, arc  ;3'iven  in  the  following  table.  Tlies:*  results  admit  of  easy 
comparison  since  the  potential  difference  in  th  ■  cases  chosen  are  very 
nearly  the  same.  The  product  of  pressure  and  spark  length  should 
be  a  constant  quantity,  if  Pftschen's  law  held. 


Table  ok  Peaces  Kesclt?. 


Applied  potential 
dlflerenoM  ia  TolUi 

P^e^Hu^*;  in  mm. 
Qi  merrarjr. 

Distance  between 
electrodes  in  Incites. 

Prcxiuct  of  prvssuie 
«od  spark  length. 

«49 

S'ff 

'082 

•209 

MO 

6 

'005 

'080 

670 

5 

•021 

•105 

731 

i$ 

090 

'035 

• 

If  we  compare  the  first  and  second  of  these  results  where  tlie 
diirerencc  in  spark  potential  is  only  11  volts,  we  find  the  product  in 
the  first  case  nearly  seven  times  that  in  the  second.  Again,  the 
product  correspondin;^^  to  the  spark  potential,  GGO  volts,  is  less  than 
onc^third  that  corresponding  to  G70  volts,  a  large  difference  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  same  irregularily  is  exhibited  by  the  product 
correspond in^T  to  tlie  spark  potpniuii,  731  volts,  and  it  seems  diilieult 
to  undersLaml  how  experimental  errors  could  be  made  to  explain  sudl 
a  wide  divergence  of  results. 

At  the  critical  pressure  Peace's  results  point  to  the  existence  of 
the  law,  but,  as  ^uUed  above,  it  would  appear  that  as  soon  as  lower 
pressures  were  approached  the  indications  were  uniformly  againit 

*  Fmc«,  Proc  Boy.  Soc.,  YcL  62,  p.  M. 
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the  exibtcnce  of  the  relation  which  f ascheiL  found  to  hold  at  high 
pressures. 

Owing, to  the  special  precaiUions  taken  by  Peace  to  obtain  accu- 
rate values  for  the  spark  potential?,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  but  one 
of  two  conclusions  regarding  the  departure  from  Pasclien's  law  indi- 
cated by  Peace's  numbers.  Judging  by  the  results,  either  the  law 
ceases  to  hold  when  the  critical  pressure  is  passed  or  else  the  appa- 
ratus Uf^  by  him  in  his  experiments  did  not  admit  of  an  accurate 
measurement  of  the  actual  spark  lengths  corresponding  to  different 
spark  potentials. 

A  short  discuBsion  of  the  apparatus  will  reveal  one  considerable 
defect.  The  object  of  the  investigations  of  both  Paschen  and  Peace 
was  to  determine  the  electromotive  intensity  requisite  to  cause  dis- 
charge in  a  gas.  Throughout  the  range  of  pressun^s  invest  igatcd  by 
Paschen  the  discharge  always  took  place  along  the  sliortest  distance 
Vetween  the  spherical  electrodes,  and  the  electromotive  intensity 
requisite  to  break  down  the  gas  was,  therefore,  directly  proportional 
to  the  spark  potentials  obtained  by  him.  At  points  below  the  crit- 
ical pressure,  as  Peace's  results  indicate,  discharge  occurs  more  easily 
over  a  longer  distance  than  over  a  shorter  one,  and  if  the  values  of 
the  electromotive  intensities  necessary  to  break  down  a  gas  at  diller- 
ent  pressures  are  to  be  compared,  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  each  case 
not  only  the  potential  difference  applied  to  the  electrodes,  but  also 
the  path  between  the  electrodes  along  which  the  initial  discharge 
occurs. 

To  insure  passage  of  the  discharge  over  the  same  length  of  path 
Peace  used  plane  parallel  plates  of  very  large  diameter  as  electrodes; 
but  while  in  this  way  he  obtained  a  uniform  field  of  considerable 
extent,  and  so  was  able  to  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  the  electro- 
motive intensity  between  the  electrodes,  he  failed  to  make  certain 
that  the  path  along  which  the  gas  initially  broke  down  was  always 
confined  to  the  uniform  part  of  the  field.  As  mentioned  in  his  paper, 
there  was  considerable  tendency  at  low  pressures'  to  a  brush  discharge 
from  the  edges  of  the  plates  and  this  indicated  a  defect  in  his  appa- 
ratus which  apparently  he  did  not  completely  eliminate. 

In  the  present  paper  an  account  is  given  of  an  investigation  on 
the  potentials  necessary  to  produce  discharge  in  a  gas,  with  a  form  of 
apparatus  whicii  lubured  the  passage  of  the  discharge  in  a  uniform 
electric  field. 

With  this  apparatus  the  discharge  potentials  have  been  deter- 
mined for  different  distances  between  the  electrod' s  over  a  range 
extending  considerably  above  and  below  the  critical  pressure.  The 
lesults  of  the  investigation  not  only  conilrm  the  truth  of  the  law 
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enunciated  by  Pa.sehcn  for  discharges  at  high  pressure?,  but  also  demon- 
strate beyond  doubt  the  applicability  of  the  same  law  to  the  critical 
pressure  and  to  all  pressures  below  it. 

The  existence  of  the  same  relation  has  been  sought  in  each  of 
the  gases,  air,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  result  of  the  i 
investigation  has  been  the  establishment  with  equal  certainty  of  the  i 
samo  general  law  for  all  pressures,  viz.,  that  with  a  given  potential 
difference,  the  field  being  uniform,  the  product  of  the  pressure  at 
which  discharge  occurs,  and  the  distance  between  the  electrodes,  is 
constant 

n.  Dbsobiption  of  Afpabatus. 

The  form  of  the  discliart^c  t  hain])er  is  shown  in  Fig.  I. 
The  electrodes  cotisistfHl  of  two  plane  brass  plates  a,  a,  3-6  cm. 
in  diameter^  embedded  in  ebonite  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  outer 


c 

faces  of  the  electrodes  being  flush  wiih  tlie  surface  of  the  ebonite. 
These  pieces  of  ebonite  which  carried  the  electrodes  served  also  to 
close  the  glass  tube  T,  T,  which  thus  constituted  a  discharge  chamber. 
In  order  to  confine  the  gas  in  this  chamber  to  the  region  where  the 
electric  field  was  uniform,  a  ring  of  ebonite  C,  C,  which  projected  orer 
the  cdgfs  of  the  Virass  plates,  was  ins(>rted.  In  the  constniotion  of 
the  apparatus  s])ecial  precautions  were  taken  to  insure  that  the  plugs 
By  B,  pressed  tightly  against  the  ebonite  ring.  As  a  result  of  thiâ 
device,  that  portion  of  the  electric  field  which  was  not  uniform  wa* 
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entirely  confined  to  the  space  occupied  by  ebonite^  so  that  in  this 
way  it  was  rendered  impossible  for  a  discharge  to  occur  through  the 
gas  in  any  .but  a  unifonn  field.  The  thickness  ul  the  ebonite  ring, 
which  could  be  made  accurate  to  Viooo  nim.,  determined  the  distance 
between  the  electrodes  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  discharge. 
The  length  of  the  discharge  could  be  Taried  at  wiil^  therefore,  by 
inserting  ring&-  of  different  thicknesses. 

The  gas  was  admitted  and  removed  from  the  chamber  by  glass 
tubes  sealed  into  the  ebonite  plugs,  and  these  tubes  were  connected 
with  the  air  space  by  two  very  fine  channels  leading  throngh  the 
ebonite  ring. 

Before  closing  the  discharge  tube,  which  was  made  air-tight  with 
ordinary  commercial  soft  wax,  the  inner  surface  of  the  ebonite  ring 
was  carefully  nibbed  with  glabs  paper  to  remove  any  conducting. 

material  from  its  surface. 

The  potential  différences  used  in  these  experiments  were  obtained 
from  a  series  of  small  storage  ceils,  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Reichsanstalt,  Berlin.  As  these  colls  have  a  large  capacity  their 
voltage  reiuaiued  coustaut  over  l<>n;^'  intervals  of  time,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence it  was  possible  to  make  the  readiujLifs  with  the  greatest  accu- 
racy. 'J'he  jxjtential  difTerenco>?  wen'  measured  hy  a  Weston  voltmeter 
which  was  carefully  calibrated  by  nieam>  of  a  potentiometer  furnished 
with  a  standard  Wf'f-'ton  cadininm  element. 

Throughout  the  investigation  the  discharge  chamber  was  con- 
nected in  series  with  a  dryin?  tnlw!  eontainiui:  phos|>horic  penloxidc, 
a  glass  reservoir  about  two  litres  in  volume,  a  î\lcLeod  pressure  gauge 
giving  readings  accurate  to  Viooo  ^  mm.,  and  a  mercury  pump  of 
small  capacity.  By  using  this  reservoir  and  the  pnmj)  of  small  capa- 
city it  was  possible  to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  discharge  tube 
by  such  exeee<lingly  small  amounts  that  it  \vn9  ea>y  to  obtain  a  scries 
of  discharge  potentials  over  the  whole  range  of  pressures  investigated 
without  the  necessity  of  admitting  fresh  gas  to  the  chamt>er. 

In  nuiKing  measurements  on(!  terminal  of  the  battery  was  joined 
to  earth  and  the  other  terminal  was  connectetl  through  a  resistance 
of  xylol  to  one  of  the  electrodes  of  the  discharge  tube.  Tlie  other 
electrrtde  was  permanently  joined  to  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  a  quad- 
rant electrometer,  the  second  pair  of  which  was  kept  to  earth.  In 
determininc  the  potential  diirtrenee  necessary  to  produce  diM  liarge 
at  a  given  pressure,  the  electrometer  electrode  was  first  earthed,  a 
given  potential  applied  to  the  battery  electrode  and  the  earth  connec- 
tion of  the  electrometer  electrode  then  removed. 

If,  after  waiting  some  minutes,  no  discharge  passed,  the  operation 
was  repeated  with  a  slightly  higher  potential  applied  to  the  battery 
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iloctrodc.  This  procedure  was  followed  until  a  potential  gufficientij 
high  was  reached  to  break  down  the  gas  and  cause  a  discharge.  The 
passage  of  the  discharge  couhl  be  readily  noted  as  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  violent  deflection  of  the  electrometer  needle. 

The  well  known  j)licnoinenon  of  <]clav  iu  the  passing  of  tht^ 
di.-eharge,  which  has  been  investigated  at  length  by  Warburg/  was 
observed  throughout  the  experinients.    It  waa  especially  marked  in 


fissure  ifp  MtZ/fmefhes 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  critical  pressure,  cliseliarges  being  frcquoniiy 
ol)tained  f(  n  or  even  fifteen  minutes  after  the  requisite  voilage  haJ 
been  applied. 

In  every  case,  therefore,  as  the  minimum  sparking  potential  for 
any  pressure  was  approaeiied,  a  considerable  time  wab  allowed  to 
ela]ise,  with  a  given  applied  potential  diilerence,  before  any  increase 
was  made. 

ni.    EXPERIUENTS  IK  ÂIH. 

In  the  experiments  on  atmospheric  air  the  whole  discharge 
apparatus  was  first  exhausted  to  a  very  low  pressure  and  then  retiiied 
by  fresh  air,  which  bubbled  in  very  slowly,  first  through  a  wash-bottle 
of  Bnlphuric  acid  and  then  through  a  tube  tightly  packed  with  phoe- 

>  Warburir.  Ann.  a.  Phys,,  Vol.  62,  p.  385. 
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pJioric  prntoxide.  The  discharge  chamber  was  then  exhausted  to 
about  20  mm.  of  mercury  and  allowed  to  stand  at  this  pressure  for  a 

period  of  from  eight  to  twelve  hours. 

During  this  time  the  air  was  always  in  coutact  wrh  phosphoric 
pent  oxide  in  the  drying  tube,  and  was,  therefore,  entirely  free  from 
moisture  when  the  meaburements  were  taken. 

The  first  measurements  were  made  with  the  electrodes  3  mm. 
apart,  and  the  spark  potentials  were  determined  over  a  range  of 
pressures  extending  from  51  mm.  down  to  -35  mm.  of  mercury.  The 


no.  II  -  Air 


spark  potentials  corresponding  to  the  various  pressures  ar:^  recorded 
in  columns  5  and  G  of  Table  I.,  and  the  results  are  represented  graph- 
ically in  Fig.  II.,  a. 

In  making  these  determinations  the  precaution  was  always  taken 
of  allowing  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  intervene  between  consecutive 
rerLclinîT.-  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  air  was  in  its  normal  con- 
dition wiien  the  discharge  occurred.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  ligure 
the  curve  is  quite  regular  ami  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  already 
noted  by  Peace/  Strutt,-  and  ]^outy\  The  curve,  however,  is  carried 
imich  higher  than  those  drawn  by  any  of  these  expcrimontcrs,  dis- 
charges corresponding  to  potential  diHerences  of  over  eighteen  hun- 
dred Tolts  being  recorded. 

*  Feaetk  Roy.  8oe.  Froc  VoL  62;  pu  111. 

»  Strutt,  Phil.  Transr..  Vol  IP",  p. 
•  Bottty,  Comp.  R«nâ.,  VoL  131  (2).  p.  446. 
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The  distance  between  the  eLectrodee  was  then  varied  and  five 
different  sets  of  readingB  were  taken  in  air  with  the  electrodes  1,  2, 
3,  5,  and  10  mm.  apart,  respectively.  The  complete  set  of  numbers 
for  these  different  spark  lengths  is  given  in  Table  I.,  and  corves 
shoT^-ing  the  readings  taken  over  that  portion  of  the  range  of  pressure 
below  5  mm.  of  mercury  are  exhibited  in  Fig.  II. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  relative  positions  of  these  curves  in  the 
figure,  that  at  points  at  and  below  the  critical  pressures,  with  a  given 
potential  difference  applied  to  the  electrodes,  the  pressures  at  which 
discharges  occurred  regularly  decreased  as  the  distance  between  the 
electrodes  was  increased.  But  a  critical  examination  of  the  curves 
and  also  a  reference  to  the  numbers  which  they  represent  show  that 
Paf^choTi'!:  law  rigidly  applicable  over  the  whole  series'  of  discharge 
potentials  recorded. 

For  example,  the  pressnrrs  at  whicli  dischnrp^c  took  place  with 
an  applied  potentifil  of  l^'^o  volts  were,  for  the  different  distances 
between  the  electrodes,  approximately: — 


DIstoDcc  between  elMteodes 
in  mm. 

Discharge  pressures  la 
mm.  of  mercury. 

1 

1-06 

8 

•636 

3 

•sn 

6 

*816 

10 

and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  in  column  2  are  almost  exaetly 
m  mvarse  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  cdnmn  1. 

Again,  with  an  applied  potential  of  500  Tolts  (say),  the  approxim- 
ate pressures  at  whioh  discherga  oeeoxxed  were: — 


DUtaooe  Iwtwmn  fUtrn  ekMsferodes 
In  mm. 

DIaohaige  poteatiAl  In 
nun.  of  nk6nMirj* 

1 

8-36 

t 

t-ao 

8 

'AM 

5 

'517 

10 

8» 

See.  111..  1908.  11. 
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where  the  pref*snre8  are  in  the  ratio  1  00:  55:  -34:  22:  11,  uumWrs 
which  are  aguiii  very  nearly  inversely  proportional  to  the  disUm» 
between  the  tlectrcHle.s. 

Further,  we  notice  that  tlie  a}>ark  potential  corresponding  to  the 
critical  pressure  in  all  ejises  was  practically  the  same,  350  volts,  and 
the  values  of  the  critical  preosureti  for  the  dillerent  spark  lengths 
were,  from  TaWe  I.:-^ 


DisUnce  between  elecurodes 
in  mm. 

Dischaige  pressure*  in 
mm*  of  mcccQfj* 

1 

4-98 

t 

«•71 

S 

1  89 

5 

V9i 

10 

*07D 

and  these  numbers  while  not  exactly  in  the  raitio  10:  d:  3:  1,  are 
Btiil  very  close  to  it. 

In  finding  the  values  for  portions  of  the  curves  aiotmd  the  critical 
pressures  the  resnltB  given  in  Table  1.  show  that  a  small  variation  in 
potential  difference  was  associated  with  a  rdatively  very  large  change 
in  the  pressures,  so  that  a  very  small  error  in  reading  the  |>otential 
difference  would  result  in  a  large  error  in  the  pressure  leadÎDgB.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  howerer,  that  eTen  under  these  imfarourable 
conditions  a  striking  agreement  is  presented  between  the  results 
obtained  at  critical  pressures  and  the  results  demanded  by  Paschen'i 
law. 

In  order  to  make  the  agreement  between  the  numbers  demanded 
by  Paschen's  law  and  those  obtained  in  these  experiments  still  more 
evident,  the  results  recorded  in  Table  I.  are  again  given  in  a  slightlj 
different  form  in  Table  II.,  where  each  potential  difference  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  product  of  the  pressure  at  which  discharge  took  place 
and  tlie  correspondinfx  spark  length.  Paschen  *  found  that  at  high 
pressures  thc^sc  product-^  were  constant  for  different  distances  betwe^ 
the  electrodes,  as  long  as  the  applied  potential  difference  was  the 
same. 

The  numbers  recortlfMl  in  Table  II.  show  that  the  same  law  » 
rigidly  applicable  to  all  pressures  both  high  and  low. 


*  PBselMn,  Ann.  d.  Phym,  Vol.  ITt  pw  M. 
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A  like  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  the  curve  shown  in  Fig. 
III.,  which  graphically,  represents  the  numbers  in  Table  II.  In  plot- 
ting this  curve  the  products  of  spark  lengths  and  discharge  pressures 
were  taken  as  absci&sse  and  the  sparking  potentials  as  ordinates.  The 
regularity  of  the  curve  which  represents  the  products  for  the  fire 

F/gl/i^Air 
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different  electrode  distance?  <}io'.v>  rlonrly  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
regarding  the  applicability  of  Paschen's  law  to  electric  diachuges  in 
air  at  pressures  at  and  below  the  critical  point  aa  well  as  to  preiaiiret 
above  it» 


IV.    EXPEBIMJiNTS  IN  H7J)&0<3£N. 

In  order  to  demonstrate,  if  possible,  the  generality  of  the  lav 
which  has  just  been  proven  to  hold  for  discharges  in  air,  a  series  of 
measurements  were  made  on  the  spark  potentials  in  the  gases  hydrogen 
and  carbon  dioxide. 

In  these  experiments  exactly  the  same  apparatus  was  used  ss  in 
the  previous  experiments  in  air. 

Preparatory  to  making  the  measurements  in  hydrogen  the  appara-  ' 
tus  woafirst  exhausted  of  air  to  a  pressure  ol  1  mm.  of  mercury  or  letf» 
and  then  filled  with  hydrogen  to  atmospheric  pressure.    It  was  then  i 
exhausted  and  refilled  with  hydrogen  several  times  to  make  certain  j 
that  nil  air  was  removed. 
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The  hydrogen  was  prepared /from  due  «nd  siilpliiiric  acid  in  a 
Eipp  apparatnSy  and,  in  order  to  inenre  purity  and  freedom  from 
moisture,  was  passed  through  wash-bottles  containing  potassium  per- 
manganate and  caustic  potash  and  through  «tube  tightly  packed  with 
phosphoric  pentoxide,  b^ore  being  led  into  the  disehaige  chamber. 

Also,  just  as  in  the  experiments  in  air,  the  gas  was  always  allowed 
to  stand  for  soTeral  hours  at  a  pressure  of  about  80  mm*  of  mercury 
in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  pentozide,  before  any  readings  were 
recorded. 


Fi^  IV-  Hydrogen 


Z  4  <i  Û  f9 

Présure  //7  M^////77€/rcs 


In  the  experiments  with  this  gas  readings  were  taken  for  the  same 
electrode  distances,  1, 8, 8, 6,  and  10  mm.,  and  the  values  of  the  spark 
potentials  and  their  corresponding  pressures  are  given  in  TaULe  UL 
These  numbers  are  slso  graphically  set  forth  in  Eig.  IV. 

We  see  from  this  table  that  the  readings  corresponding  to  the 
spark  potential  1800  volts  are: — 


Distance  between  electrodes 
In  mm* 

Discharge  pressure  in 
mm,  of  mwQiy* 

1 

8*60 

2 

1  33 

S 

-â6l 

5 

516 

10 

-284 

which  pressures  are  in  the  ratio  9-9:  5-0:  8*8: 1-9: 1. 
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Again,  with  ft  gpvk  potentiid  of  500  JoLtB,  the  readings  giTe:— 


DUtenee  between  «iMttOdoi 
in  mm. 

DUiehArge  pressure  in 

1 

4  7 

a 

s 

1-7 

s 

•0* 

10 

'SI 

the  pressiireB  being  in  the  ratio  9*3:  4*8:  3'3:  1*9: 1. 

The  miniimifn  spark  potential  in  hydrogen  was  about  280  vdts 
and  the  critical  preeenres  oorreaponding  to  the  different  spark  lengti» 
were:  — 

DUtanee  bct\M  «^  n  él«etradM 

iu  mm. 

Discharge  pri">i-ure8  io 
mm.  of  mercury. 

1 

10-3 

8 

0  98 

8 

40S 

5 

2-80 

10 

1-40 

where  the  wions  dischaige  preasoies  are  onoe  more  nearly  inTeisflij 
proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  electrodes. 

To  indicate  further  that  the  law  is  applicable  at  all  poinAs^atsMe 
of  prodncts  similar  to  those  recorded  for  air  was  calculated,  and  it 
given  in  Table  IV.  A  single  corre.  Fig.  V.,  represents  these  fire 
sets  of  readings,  and  again  the  dose  gronpuig  of  the  different  reenlts 
about  tills  common  curve  shows  thai  the  law  is  equally  applicable  abon 
and  below  the  critical  pressure  to  all  spark  potentials. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  with  hydrogen  just  as  with  air,  Pascben's 
law  is  rigidly  applicable  over  the  whole  range  of  pressurée. 

V.     EXPEBIKENTS  IN  CABBON  DiOXIDE. 

These  further  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  oorroboiate 
the  results  slready  obtained  in  air  and  hydrogen.  The  same  appsrstm 
as  had  been  used  with  these  two  gases  again  served  for  the  eiperi- 
raents  in  carbon  dioxide  and  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  was 
varied  as  before^  so  that  readings  were  obtained  at  the  five  different 
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distanoes,  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  10  mm.  The  oarbon  dixaJde  «M  prep&red 
by  treating  marble  with  hydrochloric  lacid  and  was  pnxified  and  dried 
by  being  bubhlod  through  a  wash-botile  of  mtar  iâd  paaaed  througb 
a  tube  tightly  packed  with  phosphoric  pentozide  before  reachiag  ibe 
discharge  apparatoa.  In  each  caw  the  operatioia  of  axfaaniting 
whole  diachaige  apperatoB  to  1  mm.  or  leu^  of  mercury,  and  then 
rc/Uling  with  carbon  dioxide^  was  repeated  ilTO  or  aix  times,  and  finillj 
the  gas  was  allowed  to  stand,  as  in  both  premos  cases,  in  tiie  preBsnoe 
of  a  bolb  of  phosphorus  pentozide  for  several  hours. 

The  complete  set  of  results  is  giren  in  Table  V.  and  the  oorwfr- 
ponding  curves  set  forth  in  Fig.  VI.,  and  if  we  again  compare  the 
discharge  pressures  and  spark  lengths  corresponding  to  any  nliie  of 
the  applied  potential,  the  same  law  is  seen  to  hold  here  also  with  e?«i 
greater  rigidity  than  in  the  other  cases. 

For  1800  volts  the  figures  are  approximately:  — 


XHstanos  between  electrodes 
in  mm. 

Disoharge  prewwis  la 
mm.  of  meraizy* 

1 

•817 

S 

8 

m 

5 

•161 

10 

where  the  preesures  are  almost  in  the 
30:  1*9:  1. 

For  500  volts  the  numbers  are: — 

required  ratio,  being  9-2:  4*8: 

Distenoe  between  elaotiodM 
in  mm. 

Discbarge  pressures  fa 
nun.  ot  mercurj. 

1 
2 

2  M 
1-23 

8 

6 

•w 

10 

•28 

where  the  pressures  are  as  84:  4*4:  3:  3: 1. 
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And  at  tho  minimum  discharge  potentials  which  are  again  con- 
stant, 420  volts,  the  roadings  pircn  arc: — 


Distance  between  electrodes 
in  mm. 

Discbai:ge  pressures  in 
mm*  of  mercurjt 

1 

6*oe 

i 

2  52 

8 

1-63 

S 

107 

10 

-610 

Special  Attention  ia  directed  to  theae  latter  results,  inasmuch  as 
tlio  exactness  of  the  ratio  indicated  bythepressiireaifiTeryTeniaTkahle 
The  ratios  of  the  pressurée  are  practically  10:  5:  3-1:  2:  1,  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  numbers  demanded  by  Paschen's  law  which  has 
been  shown  by  any  of  the  comparisons^  and  this  result  is  all  the  more 
convincing  in  that  these  iigures  were  obtained  at  the  critical  points 
where  in  the  other  two  gases  the  results  obtained  indicated  the  law^ 
in  a  somewhat  less  marked  degree. 
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Though  it  would  appear  that  further  evidrnce  waii  uimeeessary, 
tlio  table  of  products  was  again  calculated  and  is  given  in  Table  VI. 
Also  the  corresponding  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  VIL 

Once  more  the  ri\L,'-ulari1  y  of  the  cnrvo  shows  that  as  in  air  and 
hydrogen  ?o  in  carbon  dioxide  Pascli*  n'a  law  is  rigidly  applicable  tO 
all  spark  potentials  both  above  and  below  the  critical  pressure. 
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VI.   Spabk  Potentials  with  Different  Electbodbs. 

It  hM  now  been  shown,  .nging  bnse  electrodes  of  eonetant  nie, 
that  for  diachaigtee  in  a  uniform  field  in  any  gas,  the  valiies  of  the 
spark  potentials  are  determined  sol^  by  the  prodact  of  the  pressoie 
of  the  gas  and  the  distance  between  the  dectrodes.  From  this  result 
it  appeared  that  if  the  size  or  mnterial  of  the  electrodes  did  not  afed 
the  results,  the  spark  potentials  were  dependent  only  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  the  gitt  per  unit  cross  section  between  the  electrodfls. 

In  order  to  determine  this  point  the  brass  electrodes  which  had 
been  need  up  to  this  time  were  refdaeed  in  torn  by  dectrodes  of  iron, 
sine  and  alnmininm  ,iol  exactly  àie  same  sise.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  showed  that  there  was  no  Tariation  in  the  different  seti 
of  readings  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  effect 
produced  in  any  case  by  a  change  in  the  material  o<  which  the  dee- 
trodes  wetre  made. 

In  order  to  see  if  the  size  of  the  eleotrodes  affected  the  yaloes 
of  the  spark  potentials  ior  the  different  pressures,  provided  the  dis- 
charge took  place  in  a  uniform  field,  a  reduction  was  made  in  the 
surface  of  the  electrodes  exposed  to  the  gas^  This  was  done  hj 
replacing  the  ebonite  rings  C,  C,  .Fig.  I.,  which  had  an  inner  diam- 
eter of  3  cm.,  by  others  whose  inner  diameter  was  but  1  cm.  Bj 
this  device  the  areas  of  the  electrodes  expoeed  to  the  gas  were  reduoed 
to  about  Vie  of  their -value  in  the  eariy  experiments,  and  the  condition 
that  the  dischaige  could  only  take  place  in  a  uniform  field  still  heli 
XTsing  this  apparatus,  with  air,  no  difference  could  be  observed  in  the 
values  of  the  discharge  potentials  corresponding  to  the  different  pres- 
sures, and  it  was  therefore  certain  that  the  value  of  the  spark  potoitiil 
was  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  electrodes. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  established  that  the  only  factors  that  affect 
the  spark  pntontials  aro  pressure  and  the  distance  between  the  elec- 
trodes, and  hence  Paschen's  law  is  most  accurately  expressed  by 
saying:  "  That,  with  a  given  applied  potential  difference,  discharge  in 
jBL  uniform  field,  in  any  gas,  at  pressures  both  above  and  below  the 
critical  pressures,  is  dependent  solely  on  the  constancy  of  the  qnsa^ 
tity  of  matter  per  umit  cross  section  between  the  electrodes." 

Every  assistance  towards  the  carrying  of  my  research  to  a  success- 
ful issue  has  been  given  me  throughout  by  President  Loudon,  and  1 
gratefully  accept  this  opportunity  of  thanking  him.  I  also  wish  to  re- 
cord my  appreciation  of  the  many  kind  suggestions  of  Professor  J.  C. 
McLennan,  in  whose  laboratory  the  experiments  were  psfrformed  and 
to  whom  I  owe  much  for  their  success. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

SECTION  IV. 

GEOLOGICAL  A^D  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 


PAPEIRS  FOR  1902 
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Section  IV.,  1902 


[3] 


Tkahs.  K.  s.  C. 


I. — Omunêiies  ikidêgatentis,  n.  sp. 


By  D.  P.  Pbnhallow. 


(Read  May  27,  1902.) 


CBr  penalntoii  oC  tlie  A^tùkg  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey.) 


Platks  I-VL 


The  materini  upon  which  fhe  following  studies  are  based,  was 
received  fiom  the  Diiector  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Oanada  early  in 
the  present  year.*  It  was  found  to  consist  of  sereral  fragments  of  what 
appeared  to  be  stems,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  leayes.  In  trans- 
mitting these  specimens  to  me>  the  observation  was  made  that  tiie  stems 
were  believed  to  represent  some  form  of  Cycadaceous  plant.  They  were 
all  obtained  from  Alliford  Bay,  Skidegate  Inlet,  Qneen  Charlotte 
Islands,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe,  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  in  1897.  In  two 
instances  they  gave  evidence  of  having  been  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  action  of  salt  water,  by  reason  of  barnacles  attadied  to  their  sur- 
faces. Dr.  6.  M.  Dawson  informs  me  that  the  age  of  the  deposit  to 
which  these  fossils  belong  is  undoubtedly  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  a  full 
account  of  the  formation  may  be  found  in  his  report  upon  the  Geology 
of  the  Qneen  Charlotte  Islands  for  1878-1879.* 


The  material  of  most  definite  value  consists  of  fourteen  fr;if;ments 
of  stems,  all  of  which  are  highly  calcified.  When  small  fragments  were 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  they  were  found  to  undergo  rapid  solu- 
tion with  violent  effervescence,  leaving  a  residuum  of  rather  large 
volume  and  composed  of  black,  angular  fragments  like  chips  of  lignite. 
These  were  found  to  be  very  brittle,  and  although  soft,  were  quickly 
broken  up  when  probed  with  a  needle.  When  this  residue  was  ignited 
in  an  open  crucible,  it  oxidized  rapidly,  but  without  much  apparent 
diminution  in  volume,  to  a  gray  ash  which  gave  no  further  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  quantitative  estimation  of  the  proximate 
canstituents  of  the  fossil  gave  the  following  results: — 


Macboscopic  Chabaoibbb. 
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Thrsf  results  are  of  interest  as  showing  tho  relatively  small  extent 
to  wliK-h  ::;iJica  enters  into  the  process  of  fossiiization  in  this  case,  and 
the  large  amount  ot  organic  residue  retained  by  the  body  of  the  calcified 
mass. 

The  poveral  fragments  of  stems  vnrv  in  diatu*  t<T  from  2  m  4 
cm. — ditl'erenees  which  may  he  ascribed  iu  part  to  varying  age,  awl  m 
part,  also,  to  the  removal  of  more  readily  separable  external  pains  in 
Bonie  cases  and  their  retention  in  others.  The  length  was  fmmd  to  vary 
from  ono  or  two  centimetres  to  upwards  of  9  -5  cm.  Upon  careful  exam- 
ination, this  variation  was  found  to  rosiilt  from  the  develops rnt  of  fré- 
quent transverse  cleavage  planes,  proceeding  from  crystallization  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  several  of  thcFe  fragments'  were  clearly  part?  of 
one  stem  in  their  original  condition.  The  cvidcnc*'  in  diis  direction 
sc(  nu'(l  to  ]»oint  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  larLTCst  «pocÎTr:':'n  was 
only  a  fragment  or  small  part  of  the  original  stem,  a  coni  lu-ion  morv 
fully  sustained  by  subsequent  study  of  the  internal  structure,  and  com- 
parison with  stems  of  exi^^ting  species  of  the  same  type. 

Although  presenting  certain  individual  ditïerences  of  minor  impor- 
tance, ail  of  the  specimens  agree  in  their  principal  characteristics  with 
respect  to  : — 

(1)  General  form  and  structure. 

(2)  The  development  of  numerous  transverse  cleavage  planes. 

(3)  The  prevailing  colour. 

(4)  The  appearance  of  strongly  defined  surface  grooves  and  ridges 
parallel  to  the  principal  axis. 

(5)  The  very  unequal  distribution  of  these  ridges  on  opposite  sides. 

(6)  The  preponee  of  emergent  organs. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  these  features  will  serve  to  more  clearly 
define  the  character  of  the  plant. 

The  dominant  colour  is  grayish  "hlaek.  Closer  inspection,  never- 
thelcgsî,  shows  that  the  surface  rl(lge^  are  frequently  of  a  <lu!I  red  colour, 
while  the  intermediate  areas  are  a  dull  black.  The  polished  transversa 
section  is  coal  blacky  while  the  cut  and  unpolished  surface  is  of  a  slaty 
black  colour. 

Local  ervstalli7ntion  of  the  calcite  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
numerous  transverse  cleavage  planes,  varying  very  greatly  in  tiuekness 
and  iu  extent  of  separation.  The  more  prominent  of  these  occur  at 
intervals  of  10-12  mm.,  and  tliey  are  often  only  O  ô  nnn.  in  thickue>s. 
Through  them  the  original  stem  has  been  broken  up  into  shorter  frag- 
ments, in  consequence  of  which  it  is  in  some  cases  imj^ossiMo  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  external  aspect  and  dimensions  from  a  single  sptrctnion. 
The  loss  prominent  of  the  cleavage  plants  otdir  at  variable  and  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  they  cause  a  breaking  oH  of  external  parte  in  such  a 
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way  a>  to  give  a  columnar  or  baaaltic  aspect  to  the  speciiueiiri  (Plate  I., 
ti<?.  1),  while  they  also  contribute  to  a  very  ready  and  often  extended 
removal  of  external  }>arts  whereby,  under  the  influence  of  even  slight 
mechanical  effect^-,  tin'  size  of  the  specimen  may  be  readily  reduced. 
It  is,  therefore,  potssibie  to  account  for  the  differences  in  diameter  pre- 
fteuied  by  some  of  the  specimens,  more  particularly  when  it  is  recalled 
that  some  of  the  small^t  had  undoubtedly  been  exposed  for  some  time 
to  the  action  of  salt  water,  as  showii  l)y  the  presence  of  barnacles. 

In  nearly  all  the  specimens,  the  stem  enlar^s  «rradually  upward. 
As  shown  in  the  photograph  (Plate  I.,  fig.  1),  a  stem  having  a  total 
length  of  9-5  em.  is  2*5  cm.  broad  al  the  base  and  3  5  cm.  broad  at  the 
upper  end.  In  two  specimens  no  such  variation  was  observed,  from 
which  the  conchi.HÎon  was  drawn  that  the  tapering  specimens  represent 
the  basal  portions  of  stems,  while  the  latter  were  derived  from  a  higher 
position  where  the  diameter  was  more  uniform.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  view  already  staled,  that  the  fepecimens  as  now  found  belonged 
to  stems  of  far  greater  length  than  any  of  the  single  fragments.  These 
views  are  also  sustained  by  evidence  derived  from  comparison  with  the 
rhizome  of  relate  existing  species. 

In  III  ally  all  the  specimens  the  surface  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
longitudinal  grooves  and  ridges,  with  no  evidence  of  corticatiou  ;  l)ut  in 
two  eases  there  were  found  prominent  areas  of  glistening,  coaly  matter 
suggestive  of  the  former  presence  of  a  structure  allied  to  a  cortex.  A 
brief  examination,  however,  was  suITk  lent  to  disclose  the  fact  that  the 
coaly  matter  had  been  derived  from  structures  similar  to  tliose  consti- 
tuting the  surface  ridges,  and  this  conclusion,  taken  in  connection  with 
evidence  derived  from  eomjtarison  with  existing  species,  led  to  the  final 
conclusion  that  no  real  cortex  could  have  l>een  present  in  the  original 
plain,  and  that  Llie  coaly  matter  represents  the  decayed  bases  of  the 
ouieiniost  portions  of  the  stipes. 

The  longitudinal  ridges  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
and  which  have  been  descriljed  as  of  a  dull  red  colour,  are  often  several 
centimetres  long.  They  are  normally  flattened  radiallv  uiio  a  some- 
what broadly  lenticular  transverse  section,  and  arc  generally  aV)0ut  5  mm. 
broad  (Plate  I.,  fig.  1)  and  fig.  1.  Where  most  numerous,  they  are 
separated  by  very  slight  intervals  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  over- 
lapping m  the  original  plant.  It  is,  moreover,  seen  that  they  arise  at 
different  levels  on  the  central  axis,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  newer 
ones  are  continually  overlapped  by  the  older,  thus  bringing  about  the 
upv.ard  enlargement  already  noted.  (Plate  I.,  fig.  1.)  It  is  also 
observed  that  these  ridges  vary  in  size  and  number  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stem.   Thus  on  one  side,  as  shown  in  Plate  I.,  fig.  1,  they  are 
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large  and  numerous,  while  on  the  opposite  side  they  are  conspicuouslj 
fcmaller,  bein^  reduced  to  3  mm.,  and  less  numerous.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  t\<)\(h\  numerous  small,  oval  processes  upwards  of  1 -5  X  2-5 
mm.,  rejjrcscnting  emergent  organs  ■which  have  been  cut  off  abruptly 
near  the  surface.  That  these  processes  represent  emergent  roots,  and 
the  longitudinal  ridges  represent  the  persistent  bases  of  stipes  which 
liad  become  more  or  less  closely  knit  together  into  an  outer  layer, 
seemed  altogether  probable,  and  this  view  wa."  later  confir]in-^<î  n  >r  onir 
by  an  examination  of  the  internal  stnieture.  but  by  comparison  with 
existing  species  in  which  precisoly  the  same  general  appearances  and 
relations  of  parts  are  to  be  met  with.  Attention  being  directed  some- 
what more  critically  to  the  relations  between  the  stele  and  the  stip^ev, 
it  was  foimd  (Plate  1.,  tig.  1)  that  the  latter  are  given  off  at  an  angle 
of  about  (10°)  ten  degrees.   Thia  is  in  all  probability  somewhat  too 
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low  a  value,  in  consequence  of  the  compression  to  which  the  specimens 
must  have  been  subjected  before  complete  mineralization^  and  yet, 
from  determinations  in  Osmunda  regalis  and  0.  cinnamomea,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  not  very  much  below  the  actual  divergwice. 

The  larger  end  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  was 
carefully  cut  and  polished,  when  it  was  found  that  four  separate  regions 
ot  structure  could  be  distinguished,  (fig.  1).  These  eonsist  of  (1) 
a  central  pith,  (2)  a  Yascular  cylinder  or  stele,  (3)  a  zone  but  slightly 
carbonized  and  containing  a  few  leaf  traces»  and  (4)  portions  of  a  zone 
composed  of  highly  carbonized  structure  and  penetrated  by  many  leaf 
traces. 

MiOBOSCOPio  Stbitoxubb. 

The  succession  of  parts  noted  above  was  obtained  from  the  polished 
end  of  one  of  the  stems.  This  was  found  necessary  in  consequence  nf 
tlio  fact  tliat  ill  reducing  slices  to  a  condition  of  transparency,  it  wa> 
impossible  to  avoid  the  loss  of  external  parts,  so  that  of  the  four  n^îrions 
noted,  only  three  appear  in  the  microscopic  preparation  with  any 
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approach  to  completeness,  the  fourth  and  most  external  being  repre- 
bented  by  a  small  i'ragment  only.    (Plate  I.,  fig.  8.) 

I  ke  Fith. — The  pith  is  prominent  and  13  mm.  broad  in  its  greatest 
diameter.  It  consists  of  rather  Uirge,  parenchyma  cells  in  whicli  local- 
ized groups  often  show  a  tendency  to  greater  thickening  of  the  walls. 
These  groups  of  sclercnchyma  are  dark  in  colour,  hut  devoid  of  starch. 
There  is  a  general  absence  of  starch  in  the  medulla  uroper,  except  in  the 
region  bordering  upon  the  stele  and  in  certain  radiai  extensions  which 
lie  between  the  folds  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  xylein  bundles.  These  pro- 
jections, when  narrow,  are  composed  of  thin-walled  pareucliyma  cells 
which  show  remnants  of  nuclei,  but  they  are  devoid  of  starch.  When 
broad,  they  commonly  enlarge  toward  the  free  end.  (Plate  II.,  fig.  3.) 
The  l)order  cells  are  then  seen  to  be  thin  walled,  usually  \yith  nuclei, 
and  devoid  of  starch;  but  the  cells  of  the  central  region  are  con- 
ppicuouflly  thicker  walled  and  filled  with  large  starch  graini^  which  are 
more  or  less  completely  carbonized,  and  thus  impart  to  such  structures  a 
very  dark  appearance  which  is  most  conspicuous.    (Plate  II.,  fig.  3.) 

The  Medullary  Rays.— The  medullary  rays  are  very  varialde  in 
width.  In  the  narrower  ones,  the  structure  has  been  pretty  completely 
obliterated.  In  the  broader  rays,  the  cells  bordering  upon  the  xylem 
are  thin  walled  and  contain  nuclei,  but  they  show  no  evidence  of  starch. 
The  central  region  of  such  rays  consists  of  rather  thick-walled  cells 
filled  with  starch.  Outwardly  the  rays  s{)read  out  laterally  along  the 
face  of  each  of  the  xylem  bundles  (Plate  II.,  fig.  4)  in  such  a  way  &s 
to  connect  with  the  inner  phloem  between  the  xylem  and  the  sieve  cells. 

The  Stele. —  The  stele  is  conspicuous,  and  it  is  made  up  of  about 
twenty-six  bundles  of  the  collateral  type.  It  has  an  external  diameter 
of  ly  mm.  and  an  average  thickness  of  3  mm. 

The  xylem  bundles  are  conspicuous  for  their  peculiarly  curved  or 
horsej.hoe  form  (Plate  11.,  fig.  3),  a  feature  which  at  once  suggests 
coiiiparison  with  Osmunda,  in  which  similar  bundles  are  a  well-known 
and  characteristic  feature.  The  xylem  elements  consist  of  broad 
vessels  of  considerably  greater  diameter  than  in  Osmunda  Claytoniaua 
or  0.  cinnamomea,  and  they  are  more  nearly  comparable  with  those 
of  Todea  tmrbara.  The  wall,  at  a  point  midway  of  its  width,  gen- 
erally shows  a  constriction  (Plate  III.,  fig.  6)  where  the  opposing 
plates  are  joined  laterally  and  vertically.  Between  this  point  and 
the  lateral  limits  of  the  wall,  the  two  plates  are  split  away  so  as  to 
leave  a  narrow  slit-like  opening  in  the  median  plane,  such  a->^  may  )>e 
ob&ened  in  Osmunda  and  more  conspicuously  in  Todea.  In 
longitiîdinal  section  the  vessels  are  seen  to  be  of  the  scalariform  type 
ccvmmon  in  ferns  (Plate  III.,  fig.  5),  and  identical  with  those  which 
occQT  in  Osmunda. 
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Immediately  external  to  tàe  xjlem,  the  phloem  coneiate  of  sevenl 
lOWB  of  medium  aizcd,  iMii'^walled  cells  oontaming  conspicuotiB  niide^ 
bat  devoid  of  itaich.  In  longitudinal  section  these  cells  are  found  to  be 
short  cylindnail^  and  the  nndoi  become  much  more  prominent.  (Plate 
III.,  fig.  5.)  This  tissae  is  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  large,  rather  thid^- 
walled  eiere  cells  of  very  regular  form,  but  variable  in  size  and  shape, 
often  exceeding  the  largest  xylem  element.  (Plate  II.,  fig.  4.) 
Opposite  the  terminations  of  the  rays,  this  zone  broadens  oat  radiallr 
and  projects  into  the  ray  like  a  blunt  wedge,  after  the  manner  described 
by  De  Bary  for  Osmunda.»    (Plate  II.,  ficr.  4,  and  Plate  VI.,  fig.  11). 

External  to  the  sieve  cells,  the  phloem  again  becomes  vearv  thin 
walled,  the  cells  contain  prominent  nuclei,  are  devoid  of  j^tarch  and  are 
radially  narrow,  being  tangentially  elongated  (Plate  IV.,  fig.  7)  in  a 
manner  quite  similar  to  what  occurs  in  Todea  (Plate  VI..  tig.  12),  and 
much  more  so  than  m  either  of  the  Osmundas  studied,  (Plate  VL, 
fig.  11.) 

The  Endodermis. — The  transition  from  the  outer  phioem  to  the  sur- 
round in  ])arcmhyma  zone,  occurs  without  ajiy  abrupt  transition  otlier 
than  that  which  appears  in  the  passage  from  radiallv  narrower  to  radi- 
ally broader  cells.  (Plate  JV.,  fig.  7.)  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
separate  and  well  defined  endodermal  layer  such  as  occurs  in  Osmuudi 
reg^is  and  other  ferns  (Platp  VT..  fi^.  11),  but  the  transition  i?:  in  all 
respects  compara lile  with  that  which  may  be  observed  in  Todea  barbara. 
(Plate  VL,  lig.  13.) 

Parenfhyma  zone  or  inner  rorfex. —  Immediately  external  to  the 
stelo  ië  a  zcmo  about  3  mm.  thick,  and  thus  with  an  external  «lianiftpr  of 
about  25  mm.  (Plate  T.,  fie  2.)  It  probably  represents  a  colourl*=^5 
tissue,  and  consists  of  rather  large,  thin -walled  element^!  (Plate  IV.. 
fig.  7),  in  many  of  which  starch  mav  ])e  seen — quite-  enough  indicate 
that  the  tissue  as  a  whole  was  Iliied  with  this  material  as  in  Osmunds. 
The  starch  appears  in  the  form  of  large  grains  somewhat  hifrhly 
carbonized,  and  in  the  f^irure»  (Plate  II.,  fig.  3  and  Plate  IV.,  fig.  it 
givœ  a  dark  rolour  to  <ho  individual  cell^.  The  tissue  as  a  who]p 
presents  but  little  alteration,  and  from  the  comparatively  small  amouui 
oi  carbon  pr^smt.  it  was  evidently  a  tissue  presenting  but  little,  if  anv. 
modif:e:ition  in  the  orijLnnal  plant.  An  exactly  similar  and  equivalent 
zone  is  met  with  l>oth  in  Todea  and  in  the  Osmundas  (Plate  VT..  fig. 
11),  and  in  the  latter  particularly  the  entire  structure  is  filled  with 
starch. 

This  region  is  traversed  by  few  leaf  traces  (Plate  T..  fii;.  2).  >mc-f 
it  is  into  this  part  of  the  stem  that  they  are  first  given  oS.  from  the 
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outer  face  of  the  btele  with  a  divergence  probably  somewhat  in  excess 
of  10**.  They  all  have  the  form  of  a  rather  flat  crescent  (Plate  IV., 
fig.  8),  the  parenchyma  lying  between  the  two  arms  being  filled  with 
starch. 

The  second  zone  external  to  the  stele  consists  of  a  very  highly  car- 
bonized, dense  and  opaque  mass  through  which  the  more  transparent  and 
numerous  leaf  traces  pass.  (Plate  I.,  fig.  1)  and  fig.  1.  The  material 
of  this  zone  is  very  readily  removed  by  mechanical  manipulation,  and 
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even  in  the  original  specimens,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
remains,  while  in  the  sections  prepared  for  the  microscope,  only  small 
fragments  are  ]>reserved.  (Plate  I.,  fig.  2.)  The  highly  carbonized 
character  of  the  .-structure  indicates  that  the  original  tissue  must  have 
been  thick  walled  and  of  a  modification  containing  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  carbon.  It  would,  therefore,  be  comparable  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  position,  with  the  sclerenchymatized  outer  cortical 
zone  so  well  defined  in  Todea  and  Osmunda.     (fig.  2.)    No  definite 
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limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  volume  of  this  zone,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  must  have  been  at  least  1  cm.  thick.  The  numerous  leaf  traces 
which  traverse  this  region  are  now  found  to  be  much  larger  (fig.  1)  than 
in  the  preceding  zone,  and  to  be  more  highly  organized,  pcuiAking  more 
oi  the  character  of  the  future  stipes  into  which  they  lead  than  of 
simple  leaf  traces. 

Leaves. — Among  the  material  submitted  to  me  were  fragments  of 
several  leaves  and  a  few  casts  of  an  uncertain  character.  Among  them 
all  there  were  only  two  fragments  which  could,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, be  regarded  as  having  connection  with  the  stems.  From  their 
general  aspect  it  was  assumed,  provisionally,  that  they  might  represent 
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the  fronds  of  a  fern  of  the  type  of  Osmunda,  in  which  case  they  must 
be  held  to  be  fragments  of  pinna?  of  a  doubly  pinnate  frond  comparable 
with  the  fronds  of  Osmunda  Claytoniana  or  0.  cinnamomea.  The 
largest  and  most  perfectly  preserved  (figure  3)  was  found  to  be  S  cm. 
long  by  5  '5  cm.  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  pinnules  are  oblong, 
slightly  scythe  shaped,  obtuse,  and  with  entire  (?)  margins;  they  are 
8  mm.  broad  at  the  base  and  2*5  cm.  long,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
possibility  that  they  were  confluent  at  the  base,  as  in  Osmnnda 
Claytoniana.  The  whole  specimen  shows  portions  of  fourteen  pinnules 
only,  while  the  rachis  has  been  completely  obliterated.  The  dimen- 
sions as  given  would  show  a  rachis  upwards  of  5  mm.  wide,  which  is 
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probably  much  in  excess  of  the  real  breiidth  of  the  original  structure. 
This  niiiy  possibly  be  explaine^l  by  a  :-i  ]»aratioii  of  the  pinnules  under 
iho  influence  oi  decay  and  pressure,  or  it  may  represent  the  conililent 
bases  of  the  f)innules,  which  have  disappeared.  Unfortunately,  the 
ahfration  of  structure  in  these  fratrments  has  been  carried  to  an 
extreme  limit.  Of  the  fourteen  pinnules  represented,  throe  are  mere 
impressions  faintly  defined.  The  others  are  iniprebsionë  together  with 
a  very  slight  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter,  but  in  all  cases  all  evi- 
dence of  venation  has  been  rompletely  obliterated.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  impossible  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  fern 
lhr"5p  easts  represent.  N'evertboless.  a  close  comparison  serves  to  show 
a  certain  re^emblancr^  to  the  fronds  of  Osmunda,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  ().  Claytoniaiia.  Unfortunately,  no  final  conclusions  can  be 
based  upon  these  fra<rments  of  fronds,  althousrh  there  seems  bome 
^^round  for  the  Ijelief  that  they  may  represent  the  foliage  of  the  stems 
associated  with  them,  and  this  may  be  adopted  as  a  provisional  view. 
If  this  should  eventually  prove  to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  Iheir 
character,  then  they  would  prove  that  the  fronds  of  the  fossil  were 
fully  twice  aa  large  as  those  belonging  to  the  modern  Oâmunda 
ClaytoniaDA. 

OSMUNBA. 

The  entire  estemal  aspect  of  the  fossil  eUsmB  served  to  suggest  their 
relation  to  the  modem  Osmundas,  and  upon  close  comparison  with  0. 
regalis  as  the  most  readily  available  species,  it  was  found  that  not  only 
in  the  various  external  characters,  but  also  in  the  internal  structure  and 
ttrangement  of  parts,  the  characteristics  already  described  for  the  fossil, 
are  very  clearly  duplicated.  Upon  subsequently  looking  up  the  litera- 
tore  of  the  subject,  I  was  much  interested  to  note  that  0.  regalis  was  the 
one  species  which  had  at  various  times  been  selected  by  previous  investi- 
gators as  the  basis  of  comparison.^ 

For  purposes  of  comparison^  several  characteristic  rhiasomes  of  0. 
regalis  were  gathered.  These  were  found  to  occupy  a  horizontal  position 
in  growth,  the  upper  extremity  in  tlie  region  of  the  terminal  bud  being 
somewhat  ascending,  and  the  stipes  all  turned  into  a  vertical  position. 
The  rhizomes  branch  dichotomously,  the  whole  spreading  over  an  area  of 
considerable  extent.  Each  branch  at  its  base  is  of  minimum  size,  enlarg- 
ing upward  until  a  certain  length  has  been  attained,  when  the  diameter 
becomes  nearly  uniform.  Thus  in  one  of  the  most  chnrncfpristic  of  the 
rhizomes  (Plate  V.,  fig.  9)  the  total  length  was  23  cm.,  while  the  greatest 
loreadth  was  5  cm.,  this  diameter  being  reached  from  a  narrow  base 

'  Carrutlwrs.  Quart.  Jrnl.  Geol.  9oc.,  XXV.«  MS»  1870.  Go«pp«rt,  Die,  Foss. 
Plora  deit  p^rm.  Form.,  XII.,  1S64-6S. 
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enlarging  upward.  The  stumps  of  the  old  stipes  are  seen  to  overlap 
laterally  to  a  limited  extent,  while  the  older  overlie  the  more  recently 
foniied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  explain  the  upward  enlargement.  It 
is  also  seen  that  ihe  stipes  arise  cliiefly  from  the  under  side  of  the 
rhizome  '  (Plat«  V..  fig.  9  shows  this  aspect),  from  which  position 
Ihey  turn  upward.  On  the  npper  side  of  the  rhizome  the  roots  have  a 
diamcier  upwards  of  1  X  2  mm.,  slightly  smaller  than  in  the  fo^^ll. 
'i'hose  orgaiii"  are  very  numerous,  and  form  an  extensive  mas* 
which  series  to  completely  conceal  the  stumps  of  the  8tipe>  arising 
from  the  same  j^ide  of  the  rhizome.  This  distribution  of  root*:  and 
leaves  is  exactly  represented  in  the  fossil,  from  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  position  of  the  latter  in  growth,  and  to  distinguish 
the  superior  from  the  inferior  surface.  The  stipes  are  given  off  from  the 
under  side  of  the  principal  axis  at  an  angle  of  15°,  and  from  the  upper 
side  at  an  angle  of  28*^.  In  0.  cinnamomca,  on  the  other  hand,  vIk- 
angle  is  much  less — ten  degrees — and  the  same  for  both  sides.  A  further 
examination  of  0.  regalis  sliows  that,  taking  the  divergence  of  the  stip(^ 
from  a  median  line  drawn  on  the  under  surface  of  the  rhizome,  the  aver- 
age is  15°,  which  is  just  that  obtained  from  the  longitudinal  section. 
From  this  it  may  he  iiifLired  that  the  divergence  of  the  stipes  in  the 
fossil  as  measured  on  the  surface,  is  the  same  as  would  appear  in  lond- 
tudinal  section,  and  therefore,  the  exiernai  angle  of  10°  as  obtained  if 
the  true  angle  of  divergence  from  the  central  axis.  This  being  admitted, 
it  then  appears  that  in  this  respect,  the  fossil  approaches  0.  ciuuamomea 
much  more  nearly  ihan  0.  regalis. 

A  transverse  section  of  the  rhizome  (fig.  2)  shows  (1)  a  conspicu- 
ous pith,  (2)  the  stele,  (3)  a  parenchymatous  zone  penetrated  by  few 
leaf  traces  and  corrcspoiidiiig  to  the  third  region  in  the  fossil,  (4)  a  broad 
zone  of  sclerenchyma  penetrated  by  many  leaf  traces,  and  represented 
in  the  fossil  by  portions  of  a  higlily  carbonized  zone,  (5)  a  rejBrion  where 
the  stipes  are  loosely  held  together  by  soft  tissue — a  region  not  repre- 
sented in  fig.  3,  but  appearing  in  two  of  the  fossil  specimens  in  the 
form  of  carbonized  surface  ureas  of  limited  extent. 

The  Pith. — The  pith  is  about  1  mm.  broad.  This  is  approximately 
the  Mime  as  in  0.  cinnamomea  (1'26  mm.),  but  only  one-thirteenth  the 
diameter  of  the  same  structure  in  the  fossil,  from  which  inferences  may 
be  drawn  respecting  tlie  relntive  dimensions  of  these  plants.  The  cells 
are  ratlier  large  and  thin-walled,  and  are  very  commonly  found  to  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  starch.  Within  limited  areas,  the  cells  are  thick- 
walled,  thus  forming  groups  of  dark  coloured  sclerenchyma. 

*  Tbe  eccentricity  of  the  central  axis  of  Osmunda  relative  to  the  exter* 

nal  portions  of  the  rhizome,  has  bpen  IncorroctJy  fnterprctcd  by  Carruthet»  M 
due  to  unequal  wearing  of  the  parts.   (Quart.  Jml.  Geol.  Soc,  1SÎ0,  349.) 
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Eadial  ext^^nsions  of  the  pith  project  into  the  stele  between  the  arms 
of  th«'  curved  xyiem  bimdlt's.  These  consist  of  thin-walled  elementï*  with 
pruiiiiiieiu  nuclei  but  no  starch,  all  along  the  region  of  contact  with  the 
xvleni:  but  in  rlie  larger  of  these  projections,  which  then  enlarge  to- 
wards the  free  end,  the  central  cells  become  thicker- wailed  and  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  starch  exactly  as  hi  the  foesil. 

The  Medullanj  Rays. — The  rays  consist  of  thin-walled  i  lements  with 
prominent  nuclei  but  no  starch,  except  where  unusually  broad.  Then 
the  central  cells  beeuiiie  thick-walled  and  are  filled  with  starch.  Out- 
wardly they  s})read  right  and  left  along  the  outer  face  of  the  xylem,  lying 
between  it  and  the  sieve  cells,  and  thus  connecting  with  the  inner 
phloem.    (Plate  VI.,  fig.  11.) 

The  Stele. — The  stele  has  an  avera^îe  thickness  of  0'75  mm.  and  an 
extreme  extrrnal  diameter  of  2 '6  nnu,'  In  0.  cinnamoinea  these  dimen- 
sions are  somewhat  larger,  the  external  diameter  being  3  mm.  In  the 
fossil  it  has  been  found  that  the  stele  has  an  average  thickness  of  3  mm. 
and  an  external  diameter  of  19  mm.,  from  which  it  a})pears  tliat  it  has  a 
diameter  7'OG  times  greater  than  in  0.  regalis,  and  an  average  thickness 
about  four  times  greater.  From  this  an  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  two  plants.  The  oliservation  that  the 
rhizome  of  Todea  liarbara,  with  an  external  diameter  of  U  cm.,  and 
therefore  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  0.  regalis,  nevertheless  has  a 
steie  only  slightly  larger,  and  of  the  same  size  (3  nun.)  as  in  0.  cinna- 
momea,  appeared  at  first  to  indicate  that  relative  dimensions  cannot  be 
established  by  comparison  of  the  steles.  But  wiieii  it  is  recalled  that 
the  niuch  greater  angle  at  which  the  stipes  are  given  oil"  in  Todi  a  offers 
a  complete  explanation  of  the  greater  external  dimensions,  and  that  both 
0.  cinnamomea  ajjd  the  fossil  are  essentially  the  same  w  ith  respect  to  the 
divergence  of  the  leaves  from  the  central  axis,  as  well  as  in  the  dimen- 
f'ione  of  the  stele,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  oiïers  a  fairly  ^ale 
o.ifciD  upon  which  to  estimate  dilTerenn^^  m  size  of  the  plant  as  a  whole. 
From  this,  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  assume  tli<.i  liie  fossil  under  considera- 
tion was  about  seven  times  larger  than  0.  regaiis,  and  this  view  is  also 
borne  out  in  jiart  by  the  supjiosed  foliage. 

The  xylem  bundles  have  the  horsi'shoe  shape  so  wl-11  known  in  this 
genus,  and  are  about  11  in  numhor.  The  element.s  are  much  narrower 
than  in  the  fossil  and  somewhui  l>roader  than  in  0.  cinnamomea. 
(Piste  v.,  fig.  10.)  In  both  U.  regalis  and  0.  cinnamoinea,  they  also 
show  the  structural  features  described  for  the  fossil,  and  this  very  close 
r^cmiblance  i^  luUy  borne  out  in  longitudinal  section. 


*  mis  does  itot  Mrree  wlfh  De  Baiy'a  Btatement  that  tbe  stele  Is  6  mm. 
tliick.  CCOfBp.  Anet.  ot  Pban.  ft  Femi»  I».  279.) 
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The  phloem  on  its  inner  face  consists  of  several  rows  of  thia-walled 
demeufo  whicli  conuin  very  prominent  nuclei.  (Plate  VI.,  fig.  11.)  This 
tissue  is  succfêdcd  by  a  well-delined  layer  of  sieve  cells  which  an.'  raîner 
thick-wuiictl  and  it- nuirKable,  noi  only  for  their  radial  coiupr^soiou,  uu; 
also  for  the  conioniou  of  the  walls,  featurej?  which  aroalao  found  in  0. 
cinnaniomea,  and,  to  less  niarked  extent,  in  Todea.  lait  do  not  appear  m 
the  fossil.  (Plate  VI.,  figs.  11  and  12.)  Opposite  the  nieuuiiary  ray.- 
the  sieve  coll  tissue  broadens  radially  to  form  blunt,  wedge-shaped 
masses  uhich  i)roject  into  the  ends  of  the  rays  after  the  manner  des- 
cribed by  De  Bary.^  (Plate  VI.,  fig.  11.)  The  outer  phloem  consists 
of  several  rows  of  thin-walled  elements  cout-aining  proniinent  nuclei 
They  are  somewhat  elongated  tangentially  (Plate  VI..  fi^.  11).  but 
probably  not  to  the  extent  to  be  inferred  from  De  Bary's  statement.* 

Endodermis. — In  Osmunda  regalis  there  is  a  weil-defmed  cuJoder- 
mal  layer  which  is  also  present  in  O.  cinnarnomea,  but  lacking  in  the 
fossil.  It  consists  of  a  layer  of  dark  eoioured  cells  which  lie  iu  -nv'  or 
two  row>,  or  locally  of  three  or  four  rows.  The  cells  are  hexagonal  and 
elon;zated  tangentially,  but  not  infrequently  they  assume  a  distinctly 
oval  form  and  become  somewhat  thicker  walled.    (Plate  VI.,  fig.  11.) 

Parenchyma  Zone. — Inimedialtly  external  to  the  endodermis  is  a 
broad  zone  of  parenchyma  having  a  thickness  of  about  1  mm.,  and  an 
external  diameter  of  4*5  mm.,  constituting  the  inner  cortex.  In  0. 
cinnamomea  these  dimensions  are  somewhat  greater,  being  1  '25  mm. 
and  5  5  umi.  res{)eetively.  (Fig.  2.)  The  tissue  throughout  is  colour- 
less. The  cells  are  rather  large  and  tliin-walle<l.  They  contain  verv 
prominent  nuclei  and  are  always  tilled  with  starcb.  (Plate  VI..  fig.  11.) 
This  region  is  traversed  by  few  leaf  traces,  wbieli  are  in  the  form  of  an 
open  crescent,  and  in  this  respect  it  approaehcs  the  type  found  in  the 
fossil  much  more  nearlv  than  does  O.  cinnamomea.  This  region  i? 
exactly  represented  in  the  fossil  by  tlie  third  region  described.  (Piâte 
1.,  fig.  2.) 

Sclerenchijma  Zone. — Following  the  ])arenebyma  is  a  dense,  «lark 
colonred  zone  of  ^(•lerenchyma  forming  the  external  cortical  region  of 
the  >tem  jiroper.  (Fig.  2.)  This  zone  is  represented  in  the  fossil  by 
remnants  itnly  (Fig.  1),  and  in  the  microscopical  preparation,  only  very 
small  fragments  appear  (Plate  I.,  fig.  2.)  Wliile  in  the  fo^il  the 
limits'  of  this  /.one  cannot  be  determined,  its  relative  volume  may  be 
inferred  l<y  comparison  with  Osmunda.  In  0.  regalis  it  has  a  thickncs-: 
of  about  2  nmi.  and  an  external  diameter  of  S -5  mm.,  while  in  0. 
cmnamomea,  with  about  the  same  average  thickness,  it  has  an  external 
diameter  of  9  mm.    If,  then,  the  same  ratio  obtains  for  this  as  for  the 

»  Comp.  Anat.  of  Phan.  &  Ferns,  347. 
'  Comp.  AnaL  of  Phan.  Sc.  Feras,  S47. 
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other  parts,  this  zone  in  the  ioâbil  must  have  had  an  external  diameter 
not  far  from  04  mm. 

Th(3  cells  of  this  tissue  arc  rounded,  rather  snuUl,  and  thick-walled. 
The  region  is  traversed  by  numerous  leaf  traces  which  now  partake  more 
fully  of  the  organization  oi'  the  I'uture  stipe.  By  comparison  with  the 
fossil,  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  highly  carbonaceous  character 
which  this  region  presents  in  the  latter. 

TODEA  BABBABA. 

The  large  external  diameter  of  the  stems  of  Todea  barbara  suggested 
the  ezpedien<7  of  a  comparison  with  it  In  this  plant  the  short  upright 
etems  are  about  24  cm.  long  and  11-5  cm.  broad.  Thej  are  joined  into 
a  massiTe  tnmk  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter  and  abont  the  same  height. 
A  transreree  section  discloses  the  fact  that  the  external  dimensions  besr 
no  Illation  to  the  size  of  the  central  axis  or  stem  proper^  and  therefore 
in  that  respect  it  fails  to  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  the  fossil. 
From  what  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  upper  side  of  the  rhi- 
zome in  Osmnnda^  the  stipes  diverge  from  the  stem  at  an  angle  of  20®> 
while  from  the  opposite  side — ^that  which  is  outermost  in  relation  to  the 
whole  tnmk— they  show  a  divergence  of  Z5^,  this  angle  being  greatly 
increased  toward  the  outer  limits  of  the  stem  by  a  continnally  increasing 
curvature.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  divergence  is  at  least  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  fossil,  twice  as  great  as  in  Osmunda  dnnamomea,  and 
one-fonrth  greater  than  in  0.  regalis.  This  seems  to  explain  the  marked 
differences  of  external  dimensiODS  where  the  central  axis  is  approximately 
*  the  same. 

Tk$  PtiJ^.— The  pith  has  an  external  diameter  of  1  '5  mm.  It  shows 
Imt  few  radial  extensions  into  the  xylem  of  the  stele. 

M^âulïarff  Raiys*-^The  medullary  njs  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
pirasent  easentially  the  same  features  as  in  Osmunda. 

The  Siele, — The  stele  is  composed  of  a  few  broad  vascular  bundles.* 
The  zylem  only  occasionally  exhibits  the  horseshoe  form  bo  well  defined 
in  Osmunda.  The  phloem  shows  essentially  the  same  featoies  as  in 
Osmunda,  except  that  the  outer  layer  in  the  endodermal  region  consists 
of  very  much  elongated  (tangentially)  cells,  in  this  respect  differing 
materially  from  Osmunda  and  closely  approadiing  the  type  exhibited  in 
the  foss3.  (Plate  VI.,  fig.  18.)  The  stele  as  a  whole  has-  an  outside 
diameter  of  8  mm.,  with  an  average  thickness  of  0-75  mm.  It  is 
therefore  closely  comparable  with  the  two  species  of  Osmunda  already 
described. 

1  De  Bary.  Comp.  Anat.  of  Phan.  &  Fema,  347. 
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The  Endûdcrmis, — There  is  no  clearly  diircrcntiatcd  (>ndo(l.  rn.âl 
Ja\er  in  Osinunda.  (Plate  VI.,  fig;.  13.)  The  ritJiu:i;  flatten.^ 
cells  of  the  outer  phloem  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  zone  of  surch- 
bearing  parenchyma.*  This  latter  (Plate  VÎ.,  fig.  12)  is  made  up  of 
large,  thiii-walleci  cells  containing'  com |jura lively  little  starch,  which 
may  po^f^ihlv  be  explained  l)y  the  untisual  thickening  of  the  stipe?,  the 
fleshy  bases  of  wliich  form  a  compact  zone  of  considerable  widià 
jiiimediately  external  to  the  sclerenchyma^  and  thu^  make  up  the  chief 
portion  of  the  stem.  The  parenchyma  zone  is  only  7  mm.  in  outride 
diameter;  and  it  is  traversed  by  lew  leaf  tracée. 

'^i'hc  schTcnchynm  zoiii*  hajs  an  extreme  cxlfrnal  diameter  of  2  cm.,, 
and  it  ie  thus  much  more  voluminous  than  in  Osmunda,  but  far  less  so 
than  in  the  foï^^il. 

From  the  facts  thus  set  forth,  liic  following  general  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  : — 

1st.  The  foii^il  n  i>r(  SI  nts  a  plant  of  the  general  external  aspect  and 
habit  of  grow  th  of  Osmiinda  regalis. 

2nd.  In  size  it  wub  much  greater  than  any  of  tlie  thnv  spvties  of 
OMuunda  common  to  this  latitude,  and  probably  about  seven  times  larger 
than  0.  regalis. 

3rd.  In  its  internal  structure  it  approaches  Osmunda  on  the  one 
hand  and  Todca  on  the  other. 

4th.  In  the  absence  of  foliage  and  fructification,  no  precise  connec- 
tion with  one  or  the  other  of  these  genera  can  be  established. 

5th.  The  evidence  now  at  hand  seems  to  indicate  a  closer  affinitj 
with  Osmunda  than  with  Todea. 

In  view  of  these  coudusions,  it  would  .-^eem  mobt  expedient  to  refer 
this  i)lant  to  the  genus  ()^^ulndite?,  and  to  assign  it  a  specilic  name 
indicative  of  the  locality,  for  which  0.  skidegatensis  seems  appr  opriate. 

At  the  present  time  Inn  few  species  of  Osmundites  are  known.  Two 
of  these  are  Lurupeaii,  and  their  ileterniination  is  based  upon  tlie  stem 
structure,  while  of  tlie  four  North  American  ?pecies,  the  three  hitherto 
described  are  based  upon  the  foliage  only.  Asiruchlœna  schemniciensit 
of  Petlko,  whieh  T'nger  later  referred  to  Osmundites,  was  derived  from 
the  Tertiary  of  bcliemnitz  in  Hungary.*  I  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
pare the  present  specimen  with  it. 

Osmundites  dowkeri  of  Carruthers^  wa.<  ol)tained  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  Home  Bay.  llnirland.  It  is  descrilnd  as  much  larger  than 
Osmunda  rf  tralis,  and  in  lliis  respect  may  be  regarded  as  representing* 
type  similar  to  that  of  0.  skidegatensis.    It  is  also  of  interest  to  notf 

'  De  Bary.  Comp.  Annt.  of  Ptuin.  &  Fem«.  347, 
»  BolmB-Laut>ach,  Fo.'^sil  Botany,  172, 
•  Quart  JrnL  Geol.  Soc,  1870,  349, 
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hat  sîniilarly  there  is  evidence  of  an  ahundant  starch  deposit  in  the 
tarenchynia  tissue  of  the  inner  cortex.  The  fignres  and  description^ 
lowever^  are  very  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  supply  the 
tetails  necessary  for  a  dose  comparison,  and  in  tiie  absence  of  aetaal 
examination  of  the  original  specimens,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  more 
han  a  generic  resemblance. 

The  several  specisa  of  Osmundites  (Osmunda)  ooeorring  in  North 
Vmeiica  '  are  known  only  by  their  feliage  and  fruit,  so  that  no  oompari* 
on  can  be  made  with  them  at  the  present  time;  It  is,  nevertheless,  of 
nterest  to  note  that  these  plants  were  not  only  common  in  Tertiary 
âme^*  but  that  they  also  appear  to  have  been  abundant  at  a  somerwhat 
jadîer  period  than  the  Lower  Cretaceous,*  and  the  jitunt  which  is  now 
found  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  is,  in  all 
irobability,  closely  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  Potomac  formation 
il  Virginia.  It  îb,  however,  clear,  from  the  preceding  considerations; 
.hat  our  present  knowledge  of  these  plants  will  not  admit  of  establishing 
ipedfie  relationa  between  the  present  fossil  and  thosç  previously  recorded. 

With  respect  to  the  relations  of  O.  skidegatensis  to  existing  species 
in  the  same  region,  nothing  can  be  said,  since  the  genus  Osmunda  has 
oompletely  disappeared  from  that  locality,^  and  at  the  present  time  it 
does  not  extend  farther  west  than  Manitoba.* 


i 


;  *  9or  tL  full  Uat  ni  these  plants  and  blbllograpliy,  see  Knowlt<ni*8  Cata- 
jiue  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Plants  of  North  America.  (BnlL  U.8.  OaoL 
irv..  No.  Ibi,  p.  1&4.) 

j  *  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Tertiary  Flura,  60. 

•  U.S.  G«oL  iiurvey,  Potomac  Flora,  146,  etc. 
'  *  GmiL  Butt.  «t  Canada.  ]S78*7S.  21ia 
I  *  Cal  of  Canadian  Plants  (ICaconn),  S8S. 

'  8eciy.,l90L  & 
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nXUSTRATIONS. 
Platw  I-VZ. 

Fit*  L— IUiIioin«  of  Onniiiidltes  akldegateniia.  z  Vi* 

VtS.  1— OwnuBdltei  ék*tfecatenst8.  Sectional  view  ihowtow  (L  tr.)  Ie«f  tne» 


z  K 

 A  portion  of  the  stele,  showing  (1)  pitti- 

(2)  the  horseshoe-shaped  xylem  bundles  encloslnpr  starch -bearicf 
extensions  of  the  plUi,  (3>  medullary  rays,  (4)  the  plxloenv  taj 
«tarch-boarUiff  pAvenchynia  exteni«l  to  ttio  stelo.  %  li. 

Flff.  4b—  Soetloii  «bowlnv  <1)  the  outer  face  of  tbe 

xylem,  (f)  a  medttlkuy  ray  at  the  point  of  emergenee  and  Jonc- 
tion with  the  Inner  phloom.  (3)  the  sieve  tfs?tto  >ho-A-inç  îh- 
Wedge-shaped  expansion,  (4)  the  elongated  cells  oi  the  ouMi 
phloem.  X  200. 

Fig.  5.—   Tangential  section  lowing  (1)  aeatarf' 

form  damante  of  the  xylem*  <9  ttain-walled  dements  of  the  tnatr 
phloem  containing  nudlei.  x  MO. 

F\g.    Traneverse  section  of  the  xylem.  x  200 

Fig.   7.—   Transverse  section  showlnj:  <l)  th*  elon- 

gated cells  o£  the  outer  phloem,  (2)  the  absence  of  a  definite 
endodermal  layer,  (3)  tftie  cells  of  the  i>arenchyma  xone-befldaf 
starch,  x  MO. 

Fig.  S.-*   SectlMi  of  a  leaf  trace  shoirtog  psnA* 

chyma  cells  containing  starch,   x  &5. 


Fig.  "Osmunda  recall?.  View  of  a  rhizome  from  tlie  undersid«».  sbo*- 
ingr  the  overlapping  stipes  and  the  upward  enlargement  oi  tiie 
base.  X  7» 

Fig.  10.—  *   Section  through  the  xylem.  z  200. 

Fig.  11.—   ..  Section  showing  <mr.)  the  medullary  ray  end  Mi 

Junction  with  the  inner  phloem,  (x.)  the  xylem.  (ph.*)  the  Ibbk  . 
pbloem,  (S.C)  sieve  cells  with  the  wedge-shaped  expansion  of  th? 
tissue  opposite  the  ray,  (ph.')  the  outer  phloem,  (en  >  the  endf  i 
dermis,  (pi .)  the  outer  zone  of  parenchyma  with  prominent  auf^  j 
and  starch,   x  183.  | 

Fig.  12:— Todea  harhara.  Section  showing  (x.)  the  xylem.  (mr.)  a  medttUtff  f 
ray  at  Its  junction  with  the  inner  phloem,  (ac)  sieve  cells  sl»«-  j 
Ing  their  radial  expansion  into  a  wedge-shaped  mass  oppo»>t  J 
the  rny,  (ph.)  inner  and  outer  phloem,  the  latter  .'tho.vlng  niuv-"  1 
elongated  cells,  (pr.}  the  outer  xone  of  parenchyma,  x  Uk 
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II. —  Notes  ùn  Ontaeeoua  and  Tertiary  Plants  of  Canada. 
By  D.  F.  Pehhallow. 

(Re«d  May  27,  1M2.) 

Plates  vu.— XVI. 

Among  the  large  amoimt  of  foesil  plant  material  bxooght  together 
by  Sir  William  Dawson,  were  several  collections  from  the  west  coast, 
from  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  other  Islands  and  from  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territories.  Sonus  of  this 
material  had  been  submitted  to  a  preliminary  study,  but  the  greater 
portion  had  not  been  examined  at  all  before  his  death.  In  looking  over 
the  fossil  ])laiiùs  in  the  Rcdpath  Museum  with  a  view  to  making  the 
determined  species  available  in  the  collections,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  this  material  as  likely  to  afford  some  additional  facts 
relative  to  the  vegetation  of  the  formations  from  which  it  was 
derived,  and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made  to  proceed  with 
its  study  without  unnecessary  delay.  Three  of  these  collections 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  and  they  were  derived  from 

1.  Vancouver  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

2.  The  Bed  Deer  Biver,  N.W.T. 

3.  The  Horse-FLy  Biver,  British  Columbia. 

VÂNCOTJVEB  AND  QL'EEN  OHÂBLOTTB!  ISLANDS. 

The  plants  comprised  in  the  collection  from  the  Queen. Charlotte 
Islands  and  from  Vancouver  Island,  are  recorded  as  collected  by  Dr. 
¥.  C.  Newcombe  in  1895.  There  were  in  all,  jSfty-three  specimens,  but 
the  total  number  of  species  represented,  proved  not  to  exceed  eàghteenu 
Of  these  three  are  probably  new,  one  is  of  uncertain  specific  identity, 
and  the  remainder  represent  previously  described  aôid  weU-known 
types.  In  two  instances  it  has  been  possible  to  connect  spedmena  of 
wood  with  the  foliage  of  the  same  species,  hitherto  known  only  through 
their  leaves  and  fruit,  while  in  a  third  case,  a  petiole  and  a  portion  of 
»  fertile  frond,  have  extended  our  previous  knowledge  of  a  plant  which 
had  been  recognized  by  its  stem  alone.  Hhe  present  studies  of  this 
group,  therefore,  may  be  held  to  possess  special  interest  and  value  as 
contributing  to  a  definite  and  accurate  knowledge  of  types  occupying 
a  position  of  special  prominence  in  the  formations  to  which  they 
belong. 
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08XUKDZTE8  8KIDB0ATBK8IB,  Penh. 

Plat60  VIL—  XI. 

Lower  CretacMiiB  of  Hand  Iriand  and  Bkld«cat«  Inlet.  Queen  Charlotte 
Islande. 

Among  the  material  from  Mand  Island  was  an  imperfectly  pre- 
served fragment  of  a  frond  repreiicnting  a  portion  of  a  pinna  2  em. 
long.  On  the  centra!  rachis  which  was  conspicuous,  tliere  wert-  portions 
of  five  pairs  of  pinnules,  so  that  the  entire  piana  had  a  width  of  1  cm. 
The  pinnules  are  oblong,  obtuse  (?),  entire  and  with  a  somewhat 
distinct  midrib  from  which  the  apparently  forking  veins  diverge  at  a 
coiiiipicuoub  angle.    The  pinnules  make  an  angle  of  about  40  deg.  with 
the  rachi?,  and  they  present  a  width  of  3  o  mm.    Twu  of  them  show 
depressionB  extending  from  the  midvein  to  the  margin,  of  such  forra 
and  character  as  to  immediately  suggest  the  soral  areas  of  Osiniinda, 
and  more  particularly  of   lOdea.     No  further  evidence  of  tlie  fnut 
appears,  however,  as  all  of  the  sporangia,  if  originally  pre:»eut>  have 
eomj)letely  di>ap{X'nrr'd.    'I'he  depressions  are  e>f  -ulticient  nunilx-r  and 
their  relations  to  the  general  structure  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
eliminate  the  idea  of  *' accitlental  features."'    They  diverir»'  fr.Mu  the 
midvein  parallel  to  the  veins,  and  they  extend  from  the  midvein  to  the 
margin.    In  one  or  two  cas^  they  wrrv  iound  to  exactly  correspond  to 
the  slight  lobing  of  the  pinnule — one  depression  to  each  lobe.    If  these 
features  are  connected  with  the  development  of  the  fruit,  it  then 
ber()nie>  olnious  that  the  sori  must  have  been  oblong,  and  placed  in 
two  series  laterally  to  the  midrib.    Bringing  these  features  into  com- 
parison with  what  may  be  found  among  existing  tyi^es,  they  are 
obviously   representative   of   the   Osmundaceae,  and  perhaps  most 
suggestive  in  some  respects  of  the  genus  Todea,  while  in  others  they 
suggest  Osmunda.    But  no  i'xi-tH\g  Todeas  have  fronds  exhibiting  such 
diminutive  se^nents  as  are  here  représente*!,  so  that  the  .=ipeeimen  is 
no  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  representing  the  fertile  frond  of  an 
Osmunda  of  the  type  of  0.  claytoiiiana. 

Tn  immediate  association  with  the  frond  there  was  found  a  small 
fragment  of  a  stem  measuring  5  mm.  in  diameter  and  13  mm.  in 
length.  This  specimen  was  perfectly  terete  and  showed  neither"  sur- 
face markings  nor  carbonized  residue  indicative  of  cortex.  The 
transverso  fracture  gave  no  indication  of  structure  beyond  a  ctrciiltf 
irone  near  the  central  portion,  suggestive  of  a  vascular  axis  or  etde. 
Although  not  in  absolute  connection  with  the  frond,  .the  very  intiniate 
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asBOciation  of  the  two — ^the  one  overlying  the  other  witliin  a  spaee  of 
less  than  1  cm.  at  the  point  of  greateet  separation,  and  at  an  angle 
which  seemed  to  show  that  in  the  original  matrix  the  two  mnst  have 
been  in  contact^  if  not  actnally  joined — served  to  lend  weight  to  the 
idea  that  the  two  fragments  were  in  reality  parts  of  the  same  plan^ 
and  that  the  stem-like  body  was  therefore  a  portion  of  a  fern  stipe  or 
rachis.  From  the  very  small  amount  of  material  availablCj  transvexee 
and  longitudinal  sections  were  cat,  and  these  proved  to  be  moat 
sueoessf nl  in  exposing  the  most  important  parts  of  the  structure.  It 
was  then  seen  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  specimen  represented  the 
t^tipe  of  a  fern  in  a  most  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  from  it 
the  fo]lo«wing  deta^  have  been  obtained. 

Transverse. —  (Plate  VII.,  fig.  1).  The  epidermal  system  has  been 
completely  removed.  The  enter  cortex  consists  of  rather  small 
rounded  sdermchyma  cells  (Plate  YII.,  fig.  2),  the  walls  of  which  are 
not  very  strongly  thickened.  This  tissue  passes  gradually  into  the 
structure  of  the  inner  cortex  (Plate  VIIL,  fig.  3)  which  is  composed 
of  rather  large  and  thin>walled  elements,  among  which  are  a  number 
of  much  broader,  prominent  mucilage  cells.  The  tissue  as  a  whole  has 
been  much  altered  and  broken  by  decay.  The  stele  is  of  crescentic 
form  (Plate  VII.,  fig.  l^and  Plate  IX.,  fig.  5),  and  it  iff  thus  directly 
comparable  with  the  corresponding  structure  in  the  Osmundaoeae' 
(Plate  VIII.,  fig.  4),  the  free  ends  being 'incurved  in  each  case.  The 
endodermis  shows  no  structural  details.  The  vascular  bundle  is  of 
the  collateral  type  as  in  the  Osmundacee.  The  phloem  lies  on  the 
dorsal  side  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  5),  but  the  structure  has  been  largely 
removed  by  decay  and  only  that  portion  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  xylem  —  the  phloem  proper  —  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  6)  has  been  pre- 
served, but  in  such  condition  that  the  details  cannot  be  determined. 
Within  this  region  there  are  a  number  of  rounded  bodies  which  stand 
ont  from  the  general  margins  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  these  repre- 
sent globules*  of  mucilage  precisely  as  foimd  in  any  existing  Osmunda, 
and  as  is  also  prominent  in  Todea.  (Plate  VIII.,  fig.  4,  and  Plate  X., 
fig.  7.) 

The  ceuFtial  parenchyma  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  stele,  consists  of 
small,  thick>waJled  elements  containing  an  abundance  of  prutoplasmic 
oiateriai,  but  thai  portion  which  immediately  abuts  upon  the  protoxylem 
has  been  removed  by  decay  so  as  to  dev^op  a  structureksB  zone  of 
considerable  width.  (Plate  IX.,  fig.  6.)  There  is  therefore  evidence 
which  tends  to  show  the  structure  of  this  region  to  have  been  thin- 
walled  parenchyma  as  in  Todea  (Plate  X.,  fig.  7),  and  this  resemblance 
is  further  heightened  by  the  occurrence  here  of  an  abundance  of 
mucilage  globules  which,  in  situation  and  number,  as  well  as  in  fre- 
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quency  of  occurreuce,  cioàely  dupiicate  bimilar  features  in  Todea. 
(Plate  Vm.,lig.  -k.) 

The  protoxylem  is  well  preserved,  and  it  appears  as  a  well  defiii<4 
layer  on  tlu'  ventral  side  of  the  stele.  (I'l  ite  IX.,  lig.  6.)  The  elements 
are  narrow  and  rather  thiii-walled,  and  they  form  a  layer  of  very 
unequal  thickn»'.»:^.  The  secondary  v\lL'iii  is  represented  by  broad,  not 
very  thick-walied  elenteuts  which  lie  within  a  single  row.  ^Plaie  IX., 
fig.  6.) 

Lomjihidinnh  (IMatc  \.,  ug.  8.)  The  longitudinal  seoiiou  was 
most  fortuiiair,  cutting  through  the  stele  in  the  dor-al  liait  >o  a* 
to  Gxposu  ucarlv  all  ihe  component  elements.  This  section  aUo 
shows  the  epiderma!  tissue  to  be  wholly  wanLir.g.  The  ourer  .-orrei 
consists  of  rather  narrow.  lil)rous  selerenchvma  cells  whicii  grjiàu- 
ally  diminish  iu  length  and  increase  in  breadth  until  ihey  pass  into 
the  structure  of  the  inner  cortex  (I'latc  XL,  fig.  ^\  where  the  ele- 
ments arc  I'usilorrn.  The  inner  cortex  terminates  ii!  a  narrow  zone 
of  fibrous  èclerenchyma  elements,  precisely  as  in  Todea.  and 
although  the  details  of  structure  are  not  very  clearly  distinguish- 
able, there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  similar  sheath  in  Todea,  and  tliat  it  reprt^sents  the 
sclerenchymatous  zone  rc placing  the  special  endodermi^,  as  so 
commonly  occurs  in  the  Osmundas.  Within  this  sclerench\Tnatoiis 
sheath  is  the  broad,  vacant  reunion  formerly  occupied  by  thin-wall«d 
parciich vma,  and  the  great  abundance  of  mucilage  located  here,  now 
becomes  much  more  afyparent  than  in  the  trans\'erse  section.  The 
mucilage  zone  is  inwardly  limited  by  the  remnant  of  the  phloem,  and 
this  is  succeeded  in  turn  by  the  xylem.  The  section  a]»pe'ars  to  hart 
cut  through  the  xylem  at  such  a  point  as  to  expose  the  inner  edges  of 
the  scalaniorm  vessels  which  appear  to  form  the  principal  elemems, 
(Plate  XI.,  fig.  10)  hut  at  one  point  it  traverses  the  protoxylem  which 
is  sliown  as  \(  rv  narrow  tracheids  with  exceedingly  close  spirals,  so 
a-  to  resemble  scalar ifonn  structure.  The  snccession  of  tissues  a» 
exposed  in  the  longitudinal  section,  is  therefore  as  follows: — 

1.  Cortex. 

(a)  llypodermal,  fibrous,  narrow-celled  sclerenchyma  passing  int^ 
(6)  The  inner  cortex  composed  of  largo-celled,  thin-walk d,  fu- 
siform parenchyma  with  an  abundance  of  miicilage  cells. 

2.  The  sclerenchymatous  sheath  replacing  a  s|>ecial  eudoilermu-.  and 

composed  of  slender,  fibrous  sclerenchyma  as  in  Osmundas 
of  recent  times. 

3.  A  broiid  zone  of  parenchyma  from  which  the  structure  ha.=  been 

removed  by  decay — now  occupied  by  globules  of  mucilage. 
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4.  A  nanow  xone  of  phlo^. 

5.  A  8iiig|#  loir  of  lai^  scalariionii  tracheidA. 

6.  A  nanov  xone  of  piotoijlem  etements. 

7.  Small  celled  yumakynm  of  tiie  oentaml  repon  Med  witli  ]«o- 

topbunn^  Init  wiili  no  etaioh. 

In  the  i^lem  and  other  elcsnenti^  tiie  oeU  waU  has  been  so  far 
altered  by  decay  that  it  ie  impcaeible  to  determine  the  apedfle  etroctanl 
f eatozea^  and  it  ii  therefore  imposeible  to  cetabliah  the  preeiee  contact 
with  Oemnnda  in  this  leepect,  bat  the  f  eatnns  thus  described  indicate 
most  cleerly  tiie  general  relatioii  to  the  Osmnndaoeae.  Specifically  the 
type  dififem  from  Osmnnda  and  appvoeehea  Todea  in  the  following 
respects 

1.  The  broad  zone  of  thin-walled  parenchyma  internal  to  the  sheath. 

2.  The  greater  abundance  of  mucOage  in  large  ceUs'  within  the  phloem 

and  protoiykm  legioiiis. 

3.  The  zone  of  thin-walled  parenchyma  in  l^e  protozylem  re^on. 

Tt  differs  from  the  type  of  Todea,  and  thereby  approaches  Osmunda 
in  the  ioilowing  respects: — 

1.  The  epedfll  form  of  4he  Mid, 

2.  The  ooconaace  of  the  seeondazy  xylem  in  a  single  row. 

3.  The  great  excess  of  mucilage  in  the  phloem  r^on. 

4.  The  great  Tolnme  of  the  phloem  parenchyma. 

6.  The  greatly  diminished  size  of  the  cells  in  tiie  central  pareach3fina. 

These  relatione  are  supported  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
foliage  and  we  cannot  otherwise  than  oonclnde  that  the  plant  under 
conndentioD  must  have  been  a  tnie  Osmnnda. 

In  1898  a  ihizome  of  an  Osmnnda  from  Allifcnd  Bay,  Skidegate 
Inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  was  described  by  me  under  tiie  name  of 
Oemtmdites  skidegatensis.^  There  were  also  found  certain  fragments 
of  foliage  in  all  probability  belonging  to  the  same  plant  .  Upon  com- 
parison with  exiating  spedCB^  it  was  found  tiiat  the  material  might  be 
referred  to  the  l^pe  prea^tod  in  Osmnnda  claytoniana.  The  résulta 
of  these  studies  are  now  published  in  connection  with  this  paper.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  specimens  from  the  same  horizon,  and 
essentially  from  the  same  locality,  are  both  to  be  referred  to  Osmunda 
of  the  type  of  0.  daytoniana,  and  there  can  be  little  reaaon  to  doubt 


»  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Can.,  VIII.,  Iv..  3. 
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that  the  two  lots  represent  the  same  apedea.  As  wa  knov  it^  tha 
species  is  ncnr  repreaeated  hj:  — 

1.  The  complete  stniotiue  of  the  rhiaoma. 

2.  The  rather  complete  afanietiira  of  the  atipe. 

3.  'I'he  foliage. 

4.  The  fertile  pinnnlea  deroid  of  sporangia. 

CnNOPTESIB  00LUXBISN8IS,  n.  Bp, 
Upper  Cipataoeoiw  of  Port  McNeil.  Vancouver  lalaiid. 

This  sj)wie8  is  rtpreeented  by  a  small  fragment  of  a  frond  from 
Port  McXi'il,  Vancouver  Island,  and  it  embraws  only  three  pinnule?. 
The  oblong  pinnulob  ascend  at  an  angle  of  60  deg.,  and  attain  t 


Pio.  1.— Ctjbnoptbrii^  coiiiTMBnicats. 

dimension  of  7  mm.  in  width  by  13  mm.  in  length.  The  margins  are 
entire,  the  apex  rounded  and  the  base  slightly  decurrent.  The  eight 
or  nine  veins  are  prominent  and  fork  from  near  the  base. 

NsmoFrxBis  hbterofhtlla^  Bvongn. 

Bronffnlut,  Hist  dee  Vea*  Foas.»  IStS.  M3»  LXXI.  tt  LXXH. 
I«ower  Cretaceous  of  AlUford  Bay,  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 

Three  fragmentary  apedmens  from  Alliford  Bay,  Qneen  Charlotte 
Islands,  represent  the  pînns  of  a  fern  showing  the  chaneteristie 
venation  and  forms  of  Brongniarf s  Nenropteris  lieterophylla  from'  the 
coal  measures  of  Europe,  and  from  which  it  cannot  well  be  separaisd, 
but  in  view  of  the  very  different  horizons  in  which  tbey  occur,  it 
would  seem  expedient  to  designate  the  Alliford  Bay  specimen  ai 
N.  heterophylla  cretacea.  The  only  other  species  recorded  fr<^m  the 
same  horizon  in  neighbouring  localities,  is  N.  castor  of  Dawson, 
derived  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Vancouver  Island,  but  this 
differs  in  such  conspicuous  ways  aa  to  admit  <^  no  diflficulty  in 
separation. 
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T^IOPTEBIS  PLUU08JL,  Du. 
Dawaon.  Tf«ii&  R.  Soe.  Caa.»  L»  It.,  S4  aSB). 

Ixiwer  crr tnreous  Of  Alliford  Bay.  Q.C.L  ;  and  Baynet'  Sound.  Vancouver 

Island. 

One  small  fragment  from  Alliford  Bay  ia  evidenily  identical  with 
Taeniopteria  plumosa  as  deacribed  bj  Sir  William  Dawson  from  the 
Upper  Cretaceona  of  Bajnes'  Sound. 

T^ioPTBBis  OROTiLLBNBis,  Fontaine. 

Fontaine,  Amer.  Journ.  Sr.,  Ser.  4.  II.  (1898),  p.  274. 
Ward.  Mesozolc  Flora  of  the  IT.S, 

Ann.  Rept.  U.S.  Geol.  tiurv.,  XX.  (l8i^-li^Sd),  384. 

Jurassic  (Lower  Oolite)  of  Orovllle.  California;  Upper  Cretaeeoua  of  Port 
McNeil.  Vanoouver  Island. 

The  material  representing  this  species  is  from  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous formation  at  Port  McNeil,  Vancouver  Island.  It  consista  o£  a 
fra^Miieut  of  a  stipe  and  four  fragments  of  fronds.  The  fragment 
of  the  stipe  measures  36  unu.  in  ien^^th.  Tiie  basal  end  is  9  mm.  wide, 
and  from  this  it  gradually  diininislic>  upward  to  a  diameter  of  5  mm.  • 
For  a  distance  of  22  mm.  from  the  ba^al  end,  the  structure  i.s  iutact 
and  the  surface  shows  fine,  iwirallel  strife  about  1  mm.  distant.  The 
upper  in  mm.  of  the  specimen  show  one-half  of  the  structure  to  have 
Ijeen  rt  uioved.  evidently  in  the  8plitlin«|:  of  the  matrix,  so  as  to  ^-xpose 
a  section  in  the  median  plane,  and  here  a  diiferential ion  of  structure 
is  manifested  m  the  occurrence  of  a  lighter  8ireak  or  lougitudinail 
"band  which  serves  to  suggest  the  exposure  of  one  of  the  vascular  , 
bundles  in  section.  The  whole  specimen  has  been  much  llnttened 
by  pr»  >>^ure.  and  it  is  in  such  a  condition  as  to  render  sectioning 
inexpt-dient. 

With  one  exception  the  leaf  fragments  show  a  stron*:  midrib  and 
more  or  less  well  dctined  venation.  The  apex  is  not  represented,  but 
the  base  is  ])oorly  shown  in  one  instance.  Tlie  frond  enlarges  upward 
^raduall},  from  a  Ti  n  iow  base  to  a  widtli  of  ."i  5  cm.  In  the  largest 
specimen  the  len^'ih  of  the  frond  must  have  In-en  about  20  cm.  when 
comjdete.  The  margin  is  perfectly  entire  in  all  Ciises.  The  very 
strong  midrib  ranges  in  width  from  2  mm.  to  3  umi.  in  the  largest 
specimen,  and  when  well  preserved  it  is  strongly  but  finely  rugose. 
The  veins  are  strictly  simple.    They  leave  the  midrib  at  an  angle  of 
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wy  nearly  90  deg.,  or  in  one  spedmoi»  they  show  a  mcxre  pionounoed 
tendency  to  form  a  definite  upward  angle.  They  are  extremely  fine, 
munerona  and  doeely  packed,  being  exactly  3  to  the  millimetre.  At 
the  onter  end,  at  a  distance  of  abont  7  mm.  from  the  margin,  they 
commence  a  alight  upward  curve  which  is  maintained  to  Hie  end. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  similar  plants  from  the  same 
or  neighbouring  localities,  shows  the  occurrence  of  Miieroteniopterâ 
▼ancouYerensis,  Dn.,  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Nanaimo,  VancouTer 
Island,^  but  this  admits  of  no  direct  comparison  with  our  specimens. 
Taeniopteds  plumoea,  Xhi.,  was  described  in  1888  by  Sir  William 
BawBon  as  occurring  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  at  Baylies'  Sound,  but 
the  small  size  of  the  frond  and  the  stron^y  developed  upward  angle 
(50  deg.)  of  the  reins,  at  once  excludes  it  from  all  ccmiparison  with 
the  present  forms. 

Ward  figures  and  describes  various  specimens  of  Teniopteris 
oroviUensis  from  the  Oroville  beds  of  GUifomia.  The  essential 
features  of  his  description  show  the  frond  to  be  narrowly  elliptical, 
tapering  gradually  toward  both  base  and  apex,  and  attaining  a  pro< 
bable  length  of  26  cm.  The  midrib  is  strong,  prominent  and  rounded, 
while  the  lateral  veins  which  are  given  o9  neariy  at  right  angles^  are 
parallel  throughout,  fine,  dosely  packed  and  3  to  the  millimetre,  while 
they  also  curve  slightiy  upward  toward  the  end  of  the  frond.  The 
figures  given,*  almost  exactly  duplicate  one  of  our  specimens.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  dose  correspondence  betwea 
the  plants  from  Port  McNeil  and  those  from  the  Oroville  beda.  Fon- 
taine's original  account  of  this  spades*  gives  nothing  beyond  the 
name  and  a  discussion  of  the  geological  relations. 

The  genus  Tœnîopteris  as  a  whole,  belongs  to  the  earlier  rather 
than  to  the  later  Hesosoic  time,  and  with  the  exception  of  T.  plumoaa 
whidi  represents  a  diminutive  form,  there  is  no  previous  record  of 
its  occurrence  above  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  while  it  is  veiy  conspicaons 
in  the  Jurassic  and  Triassie  formations.  Teniopteris  orovillenais 
as  recorded  by  Fontaine  and  Ward,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Oroville 
beds  whidi  Prof.  Fontaine  finds  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Lower 
Oolite,*  although  in  a  later  statement,  he  shows  that  the  age  cannot 
be  so  exactly  defined,*  and  that  it  may  be  anywhere  between  the 
Upper  Trias  and  the  Lower  Oolite.  The  occurrence  of  the  same 
spedes  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  may  posdUy  be  taken  as  indicating 

*  Tran».  R.  Soc  Can.*  XI..  iv.,  56. 

-  Mesozoic  Flom  of  the  V.f^.,  384.  PI.  LII.,  figs.  2-4. 
»  Amer.  Journ.  Sc.,  Sen  4,  II.  a8»6),  274. 
•Ibid,  275. 

*  Ueataale  Flora  of  tbc  U.8.»  XX.«  Ml. 
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the  limit  of  tho  geological  range,  and  that  it  tiiere  repri  tM  iiis  th<' 
culniiuatiiig  fonn  of  the  type  in  association  with  the  obviously  depau- 
perate T.  piumosa. 


SAGE2soi'i£iiis  NIL80NIANA  (Brongii.),  Ward. 

Fontaine  The  Older  Meaoiolc  of  Virginia.  U.8.  Geol.  Surv.,  Mem**  VL,  VU, 
Ward,  The  Mes.  Flora  of  the  U.S.  U.S.  GeoL  Burr.*  Ann.  Kept.  XX:*  SS% 

1898-99. 

Schimppr,  Paléontologie  Végétale,  I..  642. 
Brong^niart,  Hist,  des  V^.  Foss..  1.»  226.  18!^. 

Juramic  (Orovllle  Beds)  of  OaUfomla:  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  (Maud  Island  and  Alllford  Bay). 

The  specimens  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Island  collection  were 
obtained  from  Maud  Island  and  Alllford  Bay.  One  specimen  from 
Maud  Island  represented  a  partial  pinnule  with  a  perfect  apex  but 
no  base.  It  measured  5  cm.  in  length  and  3  cm.  in  width  at  its 
greatest  expansion.  In  form  it  is  narrowly  obovate  with  a  well  defined 
and  rounded  apex,  and  an  entire  maigin.  The  midvem  is  not  obvious. 
The  veins  are  quite  prominent  and  appear  as  diyevging  lines,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  anastomosing.  Except  in  point  of  size,  the 
specimen  compares  very  closely  with  Ward's  figure  of  Sagenopteris 
nilsoniana*  from  the  Oroville  beds  of  California.  Another  nearly 
complete  specimen  measured  9  cm.  by  4  cm.  at  its  greatest  width.  A 
pronounced  midvein  extends  from  the  base  to  within  3  cm.  of  the  apex 
where  it  disappears.  Tho  ch.iracteristic  anastomosing  of  the  veins 
is  clearly  shown,  as  depicted  by  Fontaine,'  while  the  specimen  as  a 
whole  is  that  figured  by  Ward.^ 

The  four  smaller  and  less  perfect  specimens  from  Alliiord  Bay 
show  the  veins  but  no  anastomosing. 

In  all  of  these  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  means  of 
satisfactorily  difterentiating  them  from  the  Oroville  material,  and,  as 
the  mere  element  of  size  is  of  no  great  value  in  a  species  of  such 
strongly  polymorphic  tendencies,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  to 
Sagenopteris  nilsoniana^ 


*  Olesosoie  Flora  of  the  U.S.,  tU,  PL  LVL,  1;  LVIL,  2. 

^  Older  Mesozolc  of  Virginia,  Pi.  XLTX.,  5. 

•  Mesoaolc  Flora  of  the  U.S..  PI.  LXVIL,  2. 
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SaOBNOPTBRXS  OBLONOIFOLIA»  n.  Sp. 


Lower  Cretaoeous  of  AlUford  B«y»  Q.C.L 

An  inconiy)lote  spwinion  from  Alliford  Bay  shows  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  Sagenopteris.  but  of  a  type  not  hitherto  described.  The 
single  pinna  ib  22  mm.  broad,  and  in  the  complete  state  it  was  appar- 
ently about  5  cm.  long.  In  outline  it  is  regularly  oblong-elliptical 
with  a  rounded  base  and  possibly  also  a  rounded  apex,  but  in  thf 
absence  of  the  upper  portif>n,  this  can  only  h(-  assumed  from  the 
general  trend  of  the  sides.  The  midrib  is  obscure  except  at  the 
extreme  base.  The  ana.stomosing  of  the  venation  is  distinct,  and 
the  veins  are  divergent  from  near  the  base.  The  diagiiosifi  of  this 
species  would  be  as  follows:  — 


Viram  regnlariy  elliptical-oblong,  about  5  cm.  long  and  82  min. 
wide;  the  base  Toonded;  midrib  obBcme  ezcept  near  tike  base;  mugiB 
entire;  the  anastomosing  Tenation  divergent  from  near  the  base. 

The  elliptical  form  at  once  suggested  the  proprieiy  of  the  nsme 
eUipticBy  bat  this  was  f onnd  to  have  been  reiftained  bj  Fontaine  for 
another  species  from  the  Potomac  Formation,  distingoished  hf  its 
oblong-lanceolate  form.  The  present  species  may  therefore  be  desig- 
nated as  S.  oblongifi^ 


FlO%  S.<-€A0BN0PTBBI8  OBLONCnrOUA. 
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Saq£noptski8  liLLiPTiCA,  Fontaine^ 

F»bMii«,  FMoBiAc  Flora,  1«,  Fl.  XXVII.*  flga.  9,  U.  17. 

Lower  Creteoeom  of  AlUford  Bay,  Q.C.I.;  'Potomac  FormatUni  of  Potomac 
Ron,  VfislDku  and  Battimore,  ICarylaad. 

Associât ed  With  Sa^Tiu)j)U'rL<  oblongifolia  m  the  maierml  from 
Alliford  Bay,  were  two  frugnients  of  pinna'  —  the  one  of  the  base 
and  the  other  of  the  apex  —  wliich  could  not  be  separated  from 
S.  elli[»ticit  of  Fontamt;,  <ls  derived  from  the  Potomac  formation.  This 
name  seems  somewhat  unfortunate  in  that  it  fails  to  express  the 
pro])er  form  of  the  |uunu  which  ib  lanceolate  rather  than  elliptical, 
with  a  tapering  ba£e. 

Otoadites,  sp. — 

The  genus  Cycadites  is  represented  by  a  small  fragment  of  a  leaf 
with  <ien  pinnae,  all  of  which  have  been  broken  off  so  as  to  represent 
bat  a  portion  of  the  original  length.  The  rachia  is  prominent  and 
the  rather  closely  set,  opposite  pinna,  are  giren  ofT  at  angles  rang- 
ing from  63  to  70  deg.  The  pinnœ  are  1*75  mm.  broad  and  broken 
off  at  lengths  which  range  from  5-8  mm.  Each  has  a  fine  but  con- 
spicuous central  nerve.  In  some  rcspcMîte  this  plant  suggests  C.  nnjiga 
of  Dawson  *  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Table  Mountain,  Pine  River  Forks 
and  Peace  River,  after  which  latter  locality  it  is  named.  In  this  latter 
species,  however,  the  somewhat  distant  pinnse  diverge  at  an  angle  of 
40-50  deg.  A  similar  resemblance  is  also  established  with  Les- 
qnerenz's  G.  pnngens/  in  which  the  pinnae  diverge  at  an  angle  of  about 
37  deg.)  and  are  somewhat  more  distant.  The  material  is  so  frag- 
mentary, and  it  is  so  obviously  diiîerent  from  other  known  species, 
that  while  it  shoold  be  deflnilely  designated,  it  seems  unwise  to  erect 
a  new  species  npon  such  incomplete  and  scanty  material.  It  is 
possible  the  fragment  represents  the  inmiature  foliage  of  one  of  the 
recognised  species  of  the  locality. 

Zamitbb  0BA88iyBRYi8,  Fontaine. 

Fontaine.  Potomac  Flora.  172.  PI.  LXIX.  &  LXXXIII. 

Potomac  Formation  of  FrederlckBbura»  Va.;  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Alliford 
Bay,  Q.C.I. 

Represented  bv  one  specimen  about  4-3  em.  wide  and  8-5  cm.  lonsr. 
The  apex  is  incomplete,  and  the  leaf  was  apparently  about  12  cm.  long 
in  its  original  condition. 

>  Trana*  R.  Sec  Can.,  I..  Iv.»  20. 
'  Flora  of  the  Dakota  Oroup*  SO. 
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Zamiibs  tbvuins£TI%  Fontaine. 

Fontaine,  Potomac  l-iura,  lïi.  Pl.  LAVli.,  LXIX..  LJCXV..  UCX..  LXXVL. 

XjXxvm.,  ucxxiv. 

Potomac  Formation  of  \'lrKinia;  Trinity  Diviaion  of  Glenrose.  Texas;  Lower 
Cretaceous  of  Alliford  Bay.  Q.C.L 

Two  0niaU  fragments  whidi  cannot  be  diatingaished  from 
Fontaine's  Z.  tenninervis. 

yiLSONiA  POLTicoBpaA  OBBTAOEA  (Sch.),  New  Comb. 

Schltnptr,  TnXié  d«  FttMontologte»  I.,  489.  Atktm,  XLV.,  Hg.  C 
Lower  Cretaceous  of  OCaud  Island.  Q.C.L 

The  specimen  consists  of  the  terminal  portion  of  a  pinnate  frond 
apparently  of  considerable  length.  Portions  of  10  pinna?  arc  present, 
some  of  them  perfect.  They  are  alternate,  of  uniform  width,  with 
truncated  or  rarely  acute  ends  which  are  turned  up  so  as  to  give  th? 
pinna  a  falcate  form,  and  they  diverge  from  the  rachis  at  an  angle 
of  70  degrees.  The  only  other  Nilsonia  recorded  from  the  saia-? 
horizon  in  adjacent  localities,  is  N.  lata  Dn.,  from  Baynes'  Souud, 
Vancouver  Island.*  The  difference  is  such,  however,  as  not  to  admit  of 
a  comparison  of  the  two.  X.  polymorpha  of  Schimper  is  represented  by 
a  frond  about  25  em.  long  and  3-5  cm.  wide.  The  pinnœ  in  the  middle 
diverge  at  an  ajigle  of  70-75  degree,  and  they  are  distinctly  falcaiely 
curved  with  acute  ends.  As  the  apex  of  the  frond  1*=  approached, 
the  divergence  becomes  reduced  to  70  degrees,  the  falcate  form 
becomes  obscure  or  is  altogether  lost,  and  the  acute  ape.x  is  replaced 
by  a  truncated  extremity'.  In  these  last  features  we  rei-ogmze  a:i 
almost  exact  duplication  of  the  characters  which  distinguL^h  the  Maud 
Island  specimen,  and  when  we  recognize  the  permissible  latitude  whicii 
is  expressed  in  Schimper  s  observation  ihnt  the  species  is  remarkable 
for  its  polymorphism,  it  will  appear  that  our  specimen  cannot  be 
statisfactorily  separated  from  tin  tvpo  of  X.  polymorpha.  Schimper 
records  that  this  species  is  fir-t  foimd  in  the  Uhetie  Formation 
Europe,  and  that  its  L-reatest  development  occurred  during  the  period 
extending  from  the  Khetic  to  the  Lower  Lias.  Tt  therefore  be^wr* 
in  Europe,  not  only  to  the  earlier  Mesozoic,  but  to  a  transitional  age. 
The  occurrence  of  this  plant  in  the  ITpper  Oretaceou-s  of  America  has 
not  been  recorded  heretofore,  and  it  would  then-fore  seem  appropriât*» 
that  the  present  representaUve  should  be  design&ted  as  N.  polymorphe 
cretacea.  « 

*  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Caa^  I.,  It.,  24. 
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Ginkgo  pusilla,  Dn. 
(Plate  XIL  and  Plate  Xin.,  fig.  1.) 

Dawson.  Trans.  B.  Soc.  Can..  VI.,  iv.  (1888)»  72;  XI.  (1888),  66  &  78  (toot-note). 

Upper  Cretacfou*  of  Port  McNeil.  V«noottv«r  lekuid.  and  U.C.  of  Cumshava 
Inletp  Q.C.L 

Hitherto  this  species  has  been  known  only  through  its  foliap^e  as 
described  by  Sir  William  Dawson  in  1893/  but  in  the  material  collected 
at  Cumshava  Inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  there  was  a  fragment 
of  a  branch  which  was  readily  recognized  as  a  Ginkgo.  The  spécimen 
measured  5-5  cm.  long,  and  it  had  been  compressed  into  a  narrowly 
elliptical  transverse  section  2  cm.  wide  and  3-5  cm.  long.  No  external 
evidence  of  bark  could  be  found,  but  there  were  indications  of  more 
or  less  extended  decay  which  had  resulted  in  leaving  somew^hat 
irregular  surface  depressions  and  concavities  from  which  angular 
fragments  had  been  removed.  The  section  shows  a  portion  of  the 
pith  and  medullary  sheath  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation.  The 
wood  has  been  subjected  to  somewhat  advanced  decay,  so  that  areas 
show  no  structure  whatever.  When  the  wood  structure  is  preserved, 
as  it  is  through  the  greater  part  of  the  stem,  it  is  in  such  condition 
as  to  pennit  a  recognition  of  all  the  essential  details.  Growth  rings 
are  obvious,  but  the  sharpness  of  their  definition  has  been  obscured 
by  thè  actioa  of  decay  which  has  reduced  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
in  the  summer  wood  so  that  the  cells  cannot  be  readily  diiferentiated 
from  those  of  the  sporing  wood.  The  whole  structure  is  calcified. 
The  followjjig  ^e  the  structural  details  observed  : 

TnUMverse.  (Fig.  11).  Growth  rings  obvious,  the  spring  wood 
passing  gradually  into  the  not  strongly  defined  summer  wood;  medul- 
Uiy  lays  very  narrow;  tracheids  in  re^ar  radial  rows,  very  uniform, 
those  of  the  spring  wood  about  22  X  21  ;i  the  walls  5-3  thick. 

Radial  (Fig.  12).  Medullary  rays  very  low,  the  cells  straight, 
shout  17  high,  equal  to  about  6  tracheids;  the  upper  and  lower 
walls  thin  and  not  pitted;  the  terminal  walls  thin,  straight  and  devoid 
of  pits;  the  lateral  walls  with  large?  pit.s,  one  per  tracheid.  Bordered 
pits  on  the  radial  walls  of  the  tracheids  not  recognizable. 

Tangential  (Kg.  13).  MeduUaiy  rays  1-3,  more  rarely  4  cells 
high,  about  8-7  brcwad. 

The  fact  that  Ginkgo  pusilla  is  the  only  species  so  far  reported 
from  this  locality,  appean  to  jnsti:^  reference  of  our  present  material 

»  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Can.,  XI.,  Iv.,  5S. 
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to  it,  and  this  view  seems  to  gain  streng-th  from  the  obscrYaiions  of 
Sir  William  Dawson,  wiiu  recorded  in  a  Xootru>ie  to  his  paper  published 
in  1893/  thai  while  the  latter  wa^  in  prt-s^,  he  received  a  specimen 
of  a  fiîittcriJHl,  cylindrical  stem  of  al/out  an  inch  in  diameter.  He 
deteriiiiLied  the  sinicture  to  be  couiferous,  and  expressed  the  Opinion 
that  it  probably  repret^ented  the  wood  of  Ginkgo  pusiiia. 

Sequoia  lanobdobfu  (Broogn.),  Heer. 

(Plate  Xm.,  fig.  14,  and  Plate  XIV.) 
Dawaon.  Trans.  R.  80c.  Can.,  XI.,  iv..  M  (1893). 

Upper  Cretaceous  of  Nanalmo  and  Port  MoNell,  Vancou%*er;  Mattd  Island; 

Fort  Union  Group  of  Montana  and  Porcupine  Creek.  Canada. 
Liower  CretaceouB  of  Q.C.I. 

Boeaac  of  Alaaka:  Qr««i  Rivwr  Qroup  of  Florlaaant,  Coloradck 
Miocene  of  the  Idin  D»y  Valley,  Oregon,  and  fhe  Maeken^e  River. 

This  species  has  been  known  heretofore,  only  through  its  foliage 
and  fruit»  but  in  the  material  from  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  there 
were  two  specimens  of  calcified  wood  whicli  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
to  be  identical  with  one  another  and  with  the  genus  Sequoia.  One 
repreeented  a  small  branch  devoid  of  bark.  It  was  6  5  cm.  long  and 
18  mm.  wide  in  its  gceateat  diametier.  It  had  been  flattent:^  some- 
what by  eompression  so  as  to  present  an  elliptical  section.  The  struc- 
ture proved  on  the  wbole^  to  beina  veiy  excellent  state  of  preeer?ation, 
although  regional  areas  of  more  or  leas  extended  decay  were  to  be 
obeerved..  The  larger  and  more  imp(H*tant  specimen  was  5  m. 
kng  and  oompreeeed  into  a  narrowly  elliptical  fonn  7X3-7  cm. 
The  remains  of  bamades  indicated  immersion  in  salt  water.  Him 
was  no  external  evidence  of  a  cortex,  but  the  end  exhibited  a  snne- 
what  definite  indication  of  what  seemed  to  be  sepaiate  pith,  wood 
and  bark.  A  complete  transYerse  section  served  to  somewhat  modify 
the  opinion  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  external  features.  Decay  was 
found  to  have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  involve  the  greater  portion 
of  the  structure.  What  had  been  taken  for  the  pith  proved  to  be  a 
region  of  the  wood  stnictnre  only  partially  altered  }jy  decay.  Ext«nisl 
to  this  the  broad  zone  supposed  to  be  the  wood,  was  found  to  be  an 
area  of  advanced  decay  which  had  involved  the  woody  tissue,  and 
nearly  obliterated  all  tnees  of  former  structure,  so  that  the  resulting 
modifications  from  decay  and  pressiire  had  developed  an  appearance 
which,  externally,  simulated  wood  with  its  medullary  rays.  Externally 

*  Trans.  R.  80e.  C9an.,  XI.,  fv.,  7S. 
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to  thiâ  region  again»  detached  areas  of  wood  were  found,  while  exter- 
nally to  all  there  was  a  narrower  sone  of  decayed  woody  tissue  so 
modiiled  as  to  reaemUe  compressed  and  modified  bark.  Tbe  details 
of  the  microecopic  examination  are  as  follows:  — 

Tf ofMMffs.  (Eig.  14).  Growth  nngs  strongly  defined.  Tracheids 
of  the  spring  wood  in  very  regular  rows,  aqnarish^  about  52  X  52  fi^ 
tJie  walls  14  ^l  thick,  but  the  secondary  layers  more  or  less  disin- 
tegrated and  carbonised.  Summer  wood  about  4-6  tracheids  thick, 
the  transition  fcom  the  spring  wood  abrupt.  Tracheids  about 
84  fi  wide,  the  walls  about  12  /i  thick  but  much  altered.  Medul- 
lary rajB  pnmmmi^  one  call  wide.  Reein  canals  generally  absent, 
but  sometimes  appearing  in  an  imperfectly  organized  form  on  the 
outer  face  of  the  summer  wood.  Special  resin  cells  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  in  process  of  disintegration. 

Radial.  15).    Bordered  pits  on  the  radial  walls  of  the 

trschflâds  in  one  row,  about  28  breads  distinctly  bordered,  the 
orifice  round.  Cells  of  the  medullary  rays  constricted  at  the  ends, 
about  equal  to  4?  tracheids.  The  upper  and  lower  walls  thin  and 
de?oid  of  pits  ;  the  end  walls  thin,  not  pitted,  straight  or  cnr^ed.  The 
cells  about  27  ^  high.    Pits  on  the  lateral  walls  not  recognizable. 

Tonpsfiiiaï.  (Fig.  16).  Medullary  rays  uniseriate,  about  81*6  /i 
broad. 

This  species  has  been  found  on  two  former  occasions  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  Yanrouver  Island,  and  specimens  of  leafy  branches 
from  Port  McNeil,  described  by  Sir  William  Dawson  in  1893,  are 
reported  by  him  to  be  indistinguishable  from  specimens  derived  from 
the  lAramie  and  Middle  Tertiary.  **  It  would  seem  to  range  from 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  to  the  Miocene  inclusive.^  The  fact  that  no 
other  species  of  Seguoia  has  been  reported  from  the  Cretaceous  of  the 
same  locality,  would  seem  to  justify  reference  of  our  present  material 
toit 

Comparison  with  existing  species  shows  that  S.  langsdorfii  bears 
a  TCiy  Btrildng  resemblance  to  S.  sempervîrens  with  respect  to  the 
structure  of  the  wood.  How  far  this  may  prove  identity  it  is  impos- 
BiUe  to  say  at  present,  since  the  wood  of  S.  langsdorfii  is  deficient 
in  some  essential  structural  features,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
resemblance  is  most  marked  with  respect  to  the  general  structure,  the 
ehaiacter  of  the  growth  rings,  and  more  particularly  as  established 
through  the  medullary  rays  and  the  occnrrence  of  imperfectly  formed 
resin  passages. 


Sec.  IV.,  lIKtt.  3. 
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LMiatt«r«uc  Flora,  of  the  Dakota  Oroun,  68. 

CrtttMMias  and  Tartlary  Floraj^,  tt  OSSS).  PL  IV..  8L 
DawMiu  Trana.  R.  See  Can..  XL,  Iv.*  fit  <l»t). 

Uppar  CrataeaouB  of  Fort  McNeil.  Vancottvar  laland,  and  Dakota  Oroop  ol 
San  Juan  River.  Coloffada 

One  n^ly  perfect  leaf  und  several  fragments  to  be  referred 
without  doubt,  to  this  species  which  was  reported  by  Sir  WiUiim 
Dawson  from  the  same  locality  in  1Ô93. 

LaUSOPHTLLUIC  IN8IGKB,  Dn. 

Dawson.  Tran*.  R.  Soc.  Can.,  XI.,  iv.,  61,  PI.  VIL.  24  &  25. 
Upper  Cretaceous  of  Port  SIcNeU.  Vancouver  laland. 

This  Species  is  represented  by  severaL  fragments  of  leates  with 

characteristic  YOnadon. 

CiNNAMOMUK  SEZANNEKSE,  Watlet. 

Lesquereux,  Flora  of  the  Dakota  Group.  107,  PI.  XIT..  S  A  7. 
Dawson,  Trana.  R.  Soc  Can,,  XI.,  Iv.,  64.  Pi.  xill..  6». 

Cretaceons  of  Glen  Cove  and  fiea  Cliff.  Lena  laland.  and  Port  McNdL 
Vancouver  laland. 

This  speciee  is  represented  in  the  present  collection  by  oue^half 
a  leaf  only,  but  it  had  been  recognized  by  Sir  WiUi&m  Dawson,  in 
collectione  from  the  same  locality  in  1893. 

PLANTS  ¥ROU  THE  BED  BESB  BIVEB. 

In  1889  Mr.  Weston,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  made  a  coUectioa 
of  plants  from  the  moutJh  of  the  Blind  Man  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Re<3  r>wr  River,  N.W.T.  These  plants  were  siipplementary  to  the 
collections  from  the  same  locality  previously  reported  upon  by  Sir 
William  Dawson,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Geological 
Snrvey  for  1886,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Ssociety  of  Canadâ 
for  1887.  The  formation  from  which  these  plants  were  derived,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Laramie.  .According  to  a  note  kindlv  .supplied 
bv  Br.  H.  "Nf.  Ami,  of  the  Geoîo.nriil  Survey,  the  Laramie  lormati'in 
south  of  the  50th  parallel  haii  been  divided  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawijon  iriti 
three  series,  viz  •  (1)  ^he  Porcupine  Hill,  (2)  the  Willow  Treek,  aod 
(3)  the  St.  Mary  liiver  series.    In  northern  Alberta,  between  51  àeg- 
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20  111.,  .aid  54:  deg.  30  in.,  Mr.  l^rrell  has  divided  the  formation  into 
(1)  the  Edmonton  —  an  estuarine  series  referable  to  the  Cretaceou.«  — 
and  {'I)  the  Paska}K)o  —  referable  to  the  Eocene  Tertiary,  a  fre->h  water 
series  of  sediments  characterized  by  fresh  water  moUusca,  etc. 

The  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Tyrrell  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Tertiarv'  Epoch  was  ushered  in  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Pa^kapoo  series  which  stands  as  the  representative  of  the  European 
f>K}ene.  During  this  time  a  great  thickness  of  sandstones  and  shales 
wa^  laid  down  without  any  break  or  unconformity.  Thii  series  also 
is  held  to  inehide  Dr.  Dawson's  Porcupine  Hills  and  Willow  Creek 
seriee,  together  with  all  bnt  the  low^eat  700-900  feet  of  the  St.  Mary 
RÎVÇT  ^-eriee.,  Tlie  Paskapoo  sera*  enibracei^  the  region  of  the  Red 
Deer  and  Blind  Man  Rivers.  "The  bed  consibUs  of  more  or  lees  hard, 
light  grey  or  yellowish,  brownish  Wrtithering  sandsione,  usually  thick 
bed-ded,  but  often  showing  fals<?  bedding;  also  of  light  bluisli-grey  and 
olive  sandy  shales,  often  interetratified  with  bands  of  hard,  lamellar, 
ferruginous  sandstone,  and  sometimes  with  bands  of  concretionary  blue 
limestone.  The  whole  series  shown  by  its  invertebrate  fauna,  is 
of  fresh  water  origin.'*'  The  plants  derived  from  the  explorations  of 
lR«r.-Sfi  were  determined  by  Sir  William  Dawson  and  published  without 
iilus  I  rations.  Combining  the  earlier  ILst  -ab  given  by  Tyrrell,*  with 
the  later  list  published  in  the  following  year  by  Sir  William  Dawson,* 
and  omitting  duplications,  tlie  recognisred  species  were  as  follows:  — 

Onoclea  senslbiU^  Newby. 
Sequoia  langsdorfll  (Brgt.),  H«er. 

nordenskloldll,  He«r. 

couttslee,  Heer. 
Podocarplt«8  tyrrellll,  Dn. 
Taxodium  occidentale,  NeWby. 
PlatanuB  noblUs,  Newby. 
Corylua  macquarrll  (Forbes),  Heer. 
QuercuB  sp. 

Populus  acerifrU  t  Xewby. 

**       artlfii,  Ileor. 

"       riChardsoni,  Heer. 

"       Rf^nrt  1  ix,  Newby. 

*•       nervosa  (?),  Newby. 
Balls  laramlana,  Dn. 

FlCUB  sp. 

Carya  antlquorum,  Newby. 
Nelumblmn  saskatdlmeiiw,  Dn. 

Trapa  bort-alls,  Heer. 
Viburnum  saskatchuense.  Dn. 
"       aaperum»  Newby. 

Catalpa  crasstfolla,  Newby. 
Sapindus  sp. 


*  Rept  Qeol.  Sunr.  Gan.«  N.  8er.»  II.  (ISM),  US  EL 

*  mit  m  B. 

*  Trana.  R.  flo&  Oan.,      (1M7)»  Iv.,  W. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  H.  M.  Ann  inlonns  me  thai  mere 
are  also  specimtms  of  Ju^lane  sp.  and  Abietites  tyrreUii,  Dn.,  in  the 
collections  of  the  Geological  Survey,  so  that  the  entire  list  of  plant* 
from  th«ee  earlier  explorations,  em  braces  25  species.  The  coliecuoa 
by  Mr,  Weston  in  1889,  now  under  consideration,  embraces  20  specie-, 
and  the  foi-mer  liste  are  tiierefor©  extended  by  24,  and  poesibly  by  2t» 
additional  apeoies.    The  eatixe  collection  ia  as  ioUows  i'— 

Sphenoftbbis  ouyottii,  Leflq. 

LMQiMreiiz,  Creteoeoua  and  Tertiary  Floras,  VIII..  137,  PL  XXL,  1-7. 

Tartlary  of  the  Oreen  River  Qrmixv  Florlaaant,  Colorado;  aad  Paalriipoo  Serin 
of  Rod  Bear  River,  Caiieda, 

The  original  description  of  this  plant  waa  given  by  Lesquereiii 
in  his  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Flora,  as  based  upon  specimens  from 
Florissant,  Colorado.  The  present  determinatiwi  ia  based  upon  one 
small  fragment  of  a  pinna,  and.  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  though 
the  venatioa  and  the  foim  of  the  ultimate  segments  t/^em  to  point  to 
the  coiredneBB  of  ita  i^erence  to  S.  guyottii. 

Sfhsmopt£BI8  blomstkandi,  Heer. 

Heer.  The  Miocene  Flora  of  Greenland  (1874).  18,  PI.  I.,  3-5. 

The  JMlocene  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Spitzbergen  UHîO),  31. 

Eocene  (Faskapoo  Série»)  of  Red  Deer  River,  Canada. 

This  species  appears  to  be  represented  in  the  Paskapoo  benoî  by 
several  fi'atpnente  of  fronds.  As  determined  by  both  venation  ani] 
form  of  the  pinuuJes,  tJiey  are  apparently  inseparable  from  the  type 
as  figured  by  Heer  in  his  Miocene  Mora  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbeigea. 

XiASTBEA  f  I80HS&I,  Heer. 

Nevf<berTy,  Later  Extinct  Floras»  XXXV.,  10.  Pl.  XL.VIII..  & 

Miocene  of  the  Jobn  Bay  Valley,  Oregoii  ;  Booeno  of  the  Red  Deer  Bim 
Canada» 

One  specimen  shoeing  three  fragrnents  of  as  many  pmna?.  The 
form,  size  and  other  features  of  the  pinnulea  correspond  exactly  vitb 
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the  diagnoos  for  L.  ÛBébad,  but  in  tlie  lattar  iliare  are  about  tea 
nerfea  on  etuâï  side  of  Ût»  niM»,  irhile  in  our  specûnen  the  nervw 
new  exceed  eeren  paizs,  and  thm  aire  frequeotly  jiot  more  than  four. 
It  ia  thmfora  prondonaUy  referred  to  L.  fiadierL 


Equisetum  arcticum,  Heer. 

Heer.  Miocene  Flora  and  Fauna  of  SpîtzberRpn,  1870,  31,  PL  L,  1-16;  IL.  2  &  S& 
Dawson,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Can.,  iV.  (1886),  iv.,  22,  PL  I.,  2. 

ICIoeene  of  Spttiberatn;  Eocene  of  Bed  Deer  River,  Canada. 

The  original  deecription  of  thia  apedes  aipfpeBZB.in  Heei^a  Miocene 
Flm  of  Spitsbeigen,  whare  a]ao  temnl  emseUeiit  figues  of  the  pknt 
are  given,  diowing  the  stem  In  kn^gitndinal  and  tmnaveieBe  aspect^ 
together  with  numeroni  tobese.  The  plants  are  shown  to  doaely 
resemble  the  exisfciiig  specdes  of  E.  limosom,  and  they  aje  found  in  great 
abundance  at  Eing'a  Bay. 

In  the  material  irtm  Bed  Deer  BÎTcr,  there  axe  no  coovj^ete  etCBua 
These  structures  are  represented  only  in  end  view,  and  show  nodsl 
aeetions  from  which  roots  and  taben  radiate.  The  tubeis»  when 
perfect,  are  upwards  of  7  mm.  wide  and  2  cm.  long.  They  are  borne 
upon  ehort  stalks  and  aie  somewhat  broadly  dub-shaped,  witfi  an  abrupt 
or  almost  truncate  termination.  The  surface  is  strongly  rugose.  The 
very  close  resemblance  which  these  specimens  bear  to  E.  arcticum,  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  that  they  niay  be  referred  to  that  species.  Les- 
qucreiLs  describee  an  Equiaetum  from  the  Tertian^  of  Green  Kiver 
Station,  Wyoming,  under  the  name  of  K.  \'.TO!ningciise  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  separate  from  E.  arcticum,  the  only  real  difference 
appearing  in  the  len^rth  of  the  internodea. 

Sir  William  Daw. on  observed  two  species  of  Equiseium  in  the 
Upper  Laramie  of  Porcupine  Creek  and  of  Great  Valley  ^  in  I  at.  49, 
long.  105.  The  specimen  from  Porcupine  Creek  is  neither  fiprired 
nor  described,  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  havinfj;  a  diameter  of  one  quarier 
of  an  inch,  and  its  dose  resemblance  to  E.  arcticum  of  Heer,  and  to 
E.  ^Toraingense  of  Lesquereui  is  noted,  hut  identity  could  not 
be  established.  The  specimen  from  Great  Valley  is  not  described, 
but  it  is  figured.  The  figure  shows  a  short  fragment  of  stem  with 
tubers.    The  plant  was  described  in  the  Eeport  on  the  49  th  Parallel 

*  Trane.  R.  8oc.  Can.,  TV.  ClSaS),  Iv.,  22. 
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under  the  name  of  Pliysagenia  parlatorii,  and  ihe  r>p]iii  in  expressed 
that  all  specimens  parsing  under  that  name,  and  abundant  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  represent  8j>ecies  of  Equisetum.  In  the  present 
instance,  it  seems  highly  prol)able  that  all  of  these  species  as  figured, 
may  be  referred  to  E.  arcticum,  though  the  identity  is  not  clearlj 
establibhed  by  the  figures  and  descriptions  so  far  published. 


SsQUOiA  counsL£^  Heer. 

Heer,  Flom  ol  Northern  Greenland  (186Ô>,  464,  Pl.  XLI..  1-9,  XLII..  1:  XLVllL 
Knowlton.  FossU  Flora  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  XXXIL.  6S1. 
DawMMi»  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Can.,  V.  (1887),  It.,  86.  ! 
Rept.  OeoL  Burr.  Can.,  N.  Ser..  II.  <1886).  185  E. 

Bocene  of  the  Red  Deer  River,  Canada;  Laramie  of  the  Yellowstone  NatlOBal 
Park;  Iiower  Miocene  of  Greenland;  CretaceouA  of  Staten  Island. 

Numerous  fragments  of  leafy  brandies  together  wiih  one  sptx:iuitn 
showing  two  cones,  npparently  young.  This  species  was  found  in 
tlic  former  collections  recorded  by  Sir  William  iiawson  from  the  same 
locality. 

Sequoia  mohd^ns&iolbii^  Heer. 

Heer,  Miocene  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Spltzbergen  (1870),  36.  PI.  II.  136. 
NeTfv  berry,  L.atear  Extinct  Floras  of  M.  America,  XXXV.,  20,  PL  XXVI.,  4. 
D&wa<m«  Trans.  R.  Soc  Can.,  IV.  (1881).  fv.,  88. 

Mlocena  of  John  Day  Valley.  Oreeron;  jMackenzie  River. 
Upper  Larnmie  (Kocene)  of  Porcupine  Creek,  Great  Valley  and  Red  Deer 
Hiver,  Canada. 

In  the  original  description  of  this  well  known  speciefe'  from  Cajv^ 
Staratschin,  Spitzbergen,  Heer  lays  8t^es^  upon  the  deeurreut  char- 
KCter  of  the  leaves.  In  the  present  material  from  the  lied  Deer  River, 
which  consists  of  three  sjKcimens  of  short,  leafy  branches,  there  i^ 
an  exact  agreement  with  the  diagnosis,  except  that  the  leaves  are 
here  spreading,  while  in  the  type  they  are  more  or  less  conspicuously 
apT>ros^^'^l  10  the  branch.  Newberry,  on  the  other  hand,  in  describing 
specimens  from  the  Laramie  of  the  Yellowstone  River  in  'Montana,  j 
figures  several  branches  in  which  the  leaves  are  spreading  exactly  as 
in  the  specimens  from  the  Red  Deer  River. 

i 
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Taxodhjv  DI8TI0HUH  MiooBNTW^  Heer. 

Heer,  Flora  Fosa.  Saohallnensia,  22.  PI.  I.,  9. 

Fl«m  of  Mortbern  Oreenland  (1869).  463,  PL  XLIIL,  4.  6. 

ICloMtie  Flora  of  SplUbergen  (1870).  »,  PL  ZL  ft  III. 
Dawson.  Trans.  R.  8oa  Can..  VIIL.  Iv.,  79:  I.  (18»>.  Iv..  n  A  ZL 
Newberry.  Later  Extinct  Floras  of  the  U.S.,  XXXV.»      PL  XLVIL,      U  t: 

L*U..  2,  3»  4;  L.V.,  S. 

Miocene  of  Greenland;  Birch  Bay,  Washington  and  JoTin  Day  Valley,  Oregon. 

Fort  Union  Group  of  Montana.    Eocene  of  Elko  Station,  Nevada  and 

Red  Deer  River.  Canada.  Miocene  of  the  Simlllcameen  Valley.  British 
Coluiribla.  and  ICac^ensle  River. 

This  widely  spread  and  familiar  specieg  appears  in  the  Faskapoo 

«m'es  of  thp  Red  Deer  Hiver  in  the  form  of  several  fragments  of 

le^fi'  branches,  but  without  fruit  They  ahow  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  speciea. 

GLYPTOSTBOBUfi  (Brongt),  Heer. 

Dawaoiip  Tnuii.  R.  Soc.  Can..  VIIL.  It..  Til  OttS).  iv..  9L 

Xewbeny.  Later  Extinct  Floraa  of  the  U.S..  XXXV.,  M.  Fl.  XXVL.  9  âb  9m; 

■    LV..  4. 

Lesqnereax.  Tertiary  Fiom.c,  vii.,  74.  pi.  vii..  i,  2. 

Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Floras.  VIII.,  222.  PL  XLVI.,  1. 

Eocene  of  the  PaAapoo  Serlca,  Red  Deer  River.  Canada. 

Miocene  of  Stump  Lake  and  the  Slmllkameen  Valley,  B.C. 

JCiocene  of  the  Bad  Lands  and  the  Yellowstone  ValTey, 
Fort  Union  Group  of  Dakota  and  liirch  Hay,  Washii^ton. 
Green  River  Group  of  Florissant,  Colorado,  « 

In  the  Pa*;kapoo  series,  Glyptostrolmsi  europaeus  is  represented 
by  one  small,  leafy  stem  only.  In  the  flora  of  the  Similkameen  Val- 
ley, Sir  William  Dawson  figured  a  small  specimen  of  Olyptostrobns 
which  he  hesitated  to  identify,  although  admitting  its  dose  resem- 
blanoe  to  6.  europaeus  from  the  Miocene  of  Europe.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  hesitation  in  admitting  the 
identity  of  this  apeciss. 

Ttpha,  sp. 

Eocene  of  the  Paskapoo  Series,  lied  Deer  Hiver,  N.W.T. 

Leaf  narrowly  lanceolate,  apex-  aente  (?),  marcrin  entire.  Veins 
numeroHB.  about  36  to  the  cm.,  unequal,  and  not  equidistant;  trans- 
verse veiiikiis  none. 

The  specimen  npon  which  the  above  diagnosis  is  founded  is  about 
11*5  cm.  long  and  17  mm.  broad  at  the  lower  end  where  it  has  been 
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broken  off.  It  evidently  represents  the  upper  portion  of  a  narrowly 
lanceolate  leaf,  but  tlie  termination  cannot  be  properly  determined 
although  the  natural  continuation  of  the  bide  lines  would  seem  to 
indicate  an  acute  ap'x.  There  are  also  two  smaller  fragments  of  tàe 
same  type  of  leaf  showing  the  same  charaoteETS* 


A 


The  form  and  general  character  of  this  foesil  at  once  suggest 
its  ration  to  Iris,  Phragmitee  or  Typha.  A  critical  inspection,  hov- 
ever»  at  once  showv  that  the  complete  absence  of  distinct  nenres  most 
serve  to  exdnde  it  from  both  Iris  and  Phragmitee,  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  ezduded  from  all  connection  with  P.  alukanft  of  Heer,  ta 
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figured  and  dflecribed  by  both  Xiesquereux  ^  and  Knovlton,  but  to  wbicb 
its  general  foxm  innild  seem  to  make  it  allied. 


I  I  III!  I  I 

FlO.  4.— TXPHA  VaKATIOM.  X  6. 

A  critical  oxammaliuii  of  two  species  of  typha  h;ifi  served  to  brin^ 
out  the  possible  connection  of  Uiib  foesU  with  that  g-enns.  In 
T.  latiiolia,  a  leaf  having  the  same  width  as  the  fossil  sh'>wcd  a  com- 
plete absence  of  nerves,  but  the  presence  of  numerous  unequal,  and 
iUK'i{ualiy  distant  veins  to  thb  number  of  about  83  per  cm.  Tiiese 
veins  are  not  cooneeted  bv  transverse  veinletfe"  as  in  Iris,  and  as  called 
for  in  most  of  the  d^criptions  of  i'iimgmites.  The  abbOn.ee  of  nerves, 
however,  is  not  a  constant  character,  since  in  larger  leaves  these  struc- 
tures appear  chiefly  toward  the  base  where  they  are  also  obsolete  to 
some  extent,  and  their  distribution  within  the  width  of  the  blade  is 
by  no  means  uniform.  The  veins  of  T.  latifolia  appear  to  be  about 
twice  as  numeroufi  as  in  the  fossil,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  specific  variation,  since  in  T.  angustifolia  they  are  only 
48  per  cm.  In  all  cases  the  veins  are  distinguished  by  their  unequal 
size  and  variable  distance  as  in  the  fossil. 

LesqiK  reux  has  described  a  species  of  Typha  from  the  Green 
River  (iroup  of  Florissant,  Colorado,'-  but  both  description  and 
,  figures  seem  to  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  genus  as  far  as  it  is 
represented  by  existing  forms.  In  T.  latifolia  and  T.  angustifolia, 
both  of  which  he  refers  to  for  general  comparison,  the  veins  are  either 
all  alike,  though  variable  in  size  and  proximity,  or  there  are  more  or 
le?^^  prominent  nerves  about  1  mm.  distant,  with  about  7  intermediate 
veins  which  are  alternately  larger  and  smaller.  In  no  case  do  herb- 
arium specimens  exhibit  transverse  veinlets.  and  certainly  nothing 
of  the  sort  could  become  conspicuous  in  the  impression  of  a  fossil  leaf 
01  L''enus.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  statement  that  the 

leaves  are  "  marked  lengthwise  by  parallel  nerves  (14)  crossed  at  right 

'  Tertiary  Flora.  VIL,  M. 

'  Cret.  ft  Tcrt.  Floras,  YIII..  141.  PI.  XXIII..  4.  4o. 
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angles  by  transverse  thin  lines;  intermedial  vemleus  nuiueroui 
(10  —  13  "  cannot  apply  to  Typha.  The  transversa  thin  lines  here 
referred  to  as  connecting  the  nerves  and  crossing  the  10  — 13  "  inter- 
medial veinlets  "  cannot  be  interpreted  as  ordinary  cell  walls,  but 
they  must  obviously  be  reorarded  as  cellular  partitions,  the  spaces 
between  which  are  air  cliainbers;  the  entire  structure  is  therefore  of 


WM,  ik— MAiAimiairavBTUiim  osAinnPOuni. 


that  type  which  is  not  uncommon  in  aquatics,  and  in  the  broad  sheath- 
ing petioleg  of  Sagittaria^  the  characteristics  oi  Typha  latissima  are 
very  nearly  represented. 

Majanthemophyllum  ghakduouuji,  ]1.8p. 
Eocene  of  the  Red  Deer  River.  N.W.T. 

Leaf  broadly  ovate,  about  9*5  cm.  wide»  and  112  cm.  long  from 
the  base  of  the  sinns  to  the  apex;  apez  acote;  mavgin  entire;  obecnrdy 
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three  nerved,  the  veins  about  2  —  3  Imm.  distant,  the  chieiiy  obscure 
cross  veins  either  wholly  transverse  or  diagonal. 

This  diagnosis  is  hased  upon  one  fairly  well  preserved  specimen 
.of  which  the  hasal  lobes  are  wanting,  and  npon  tli^ee  other  less  com- 
plete fragments  which  show  a  much  less  perfect  state  of  preservation^ 
inasmuch  as  thej  show  no  veins,  or  at  the  best  exhibit  them  bnt 
obsenrdy.  That  this  leaf  is  that  of  an  endogen  admits  of  no  donbt, 
and  a  compariaon  with  the  leaves  of  existing  species  soon  served  to 
establish  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Maiantfaemum  bif  olinm 
dilatatnm.  The  leaves  of  this  species  vazj  si^ewhat  widdy  as  to 
their  form  and  the  development  of  the  basal  sinns,  but  the  following 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  essential  characteristics  so  far  as  they 
could  be  obtained  from  a  number  of  herbarium  specimens. 

Leaf  broadly  ovate,  about  7  cm.  broad,  and  upwards  of  10  em. 
long  from  the  base  of  the  sinus  to  the  apex.  Sinus  broad  and  shallow 
or  upwards  of  3  cm.  deep.  Margin  entire;  the  apex  acuminate  or 
abruptly  acute.  Nerves  about  11,  somewhat  prominent  toward  the 
base,  but  hecominp:  obscnre  and  finally  obsolete  toward  the  apex;  the 
interval  variable,  but  at  the  point  of  curvature  toward  the  apex, 
about  5  mm.  distant;  the  veins  about  1  mm.  distant 

^Tom  the  above  descriptions,  it  would  seem  that  our  fossil  has 
its  nearest  representative  among  Uving  plants  in  Afoianthemum 
bifolium,  and  it  should  therefore  be  referred  to  the  genus  Majan- 
themopbyllum  of  Weber.  The  very  large  sise  of  the  leaf  suggests 
the  propriety  of  grandifolium  for  the  spécifie  name.  Of  Tertiary 
reprasentatives  of  this  genus,  Schimper  enumerates  four  species  as 
connnon  in  Europe,*  and  Hollick  has  described  one  ' — U.  pusillum  — 
£ram  the  Oretaoeoos  of  8taten  Island.  As  giyen  by  Schimper^  and 
as  defined  by  the  iigure  of  IL  pusillum  given  by  Hollick,  there  seems 
to  be  no  essential  point  of  agreement  with  the  Bed  Beer  River  material, 
which  Tspreeents  a  different  specific  type  and  requires  to  be  separately 
deeignated. 

CUNTONIA  OBLOXGIFOLIA,  U.  sp. 

Eoeene  of  tlie  Paikapoo  Series,  Red  Deer  River,  N.W.T. 

Leaf  lanceolate  oblong,  about  3.5  cm.  wide  aiul  0  rm.  long.  Apex 
acute  ?;  margin  entire;  the  base  tapering  into  a  margined  petiole; 
midrib  not  apparent;  veins  fine,  obscure,  datant  about  1  mm.;  nerves 
obscure. 

>  Faléontologie  Végétale,  II.,  MO;  III.,  681. 
*  Trm.  N.T.  Acad.  Sc.,  XIL,  M  (ISSI). 
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The  apox  of  the  i?{>ecimen  h!i>  hoen  tnmcated  to  a  width  of  about 

7  mm.,  but  a  continuation  of  the  side  iuies  makes  it  probable  tliat 
the  termination  was  acute.  The  hase  is  rouuded,  but  the  folding  in 
of  the  sides  ai  the  position  of  the  midrib,  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  ta  poring  base  which  probably  extended  into  a  abort  and  marked 
petiole  which  may  also  have  been  sheathing.  The  nerves  are  very 
i>bscure  and  observable  at  one  point  only,  thus  making  it  doubtful  if 
they  were  prominent  in  the  original  plant.  The  veinj»'  are  fine  and 
numerous  though  obscure.  They  are  uniformly  distant  1  mm.,  and 
they  are  connected  by  tranBverae  veinlets  at  iuterTala  which  could 


Fia  •.— CtEMTOlflA  OBIAMaXiWUU 

not  be  determined  with  aocnnoy.  The  nndonhiedlj  endogenous  char- 
acter of  thû  Bpedmen  has  led  to  a  comperiaon  with  the  genus  Clinionia 
which  it  doe^y  leeemhles.  A  diagnosis  of  a  leaf  taken  from  C.  boie- 
alis,  gives  the  following  leevlts:  — 

Leayes  Tery  variable,  elliptical  oblong  to  narrowly  oblong;  midrib 
obscure;  veins  numerous,  not  prominent,  distant  1  mm., and  connected 
by  transverse  veins  which  are  somewhat  conspicaons,  rardy  oblique 
and  distant  about  2  —  3  mm. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  there  is  a  very  dose  xwemblaiice 
between  the  foaail  and  the  leaves  ol  existing  Clintonias,  a  resemblance 
80  doce  not  onfy  with  respect  to  gênerai  features,  but  with  leapeet 
also,  to  détails,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  the  fossil  to  the  genus 
under  the  name  of  C.  oblongif  olia. 

PoPULVB  VNOSBiy  Losq. 

LiMquereux,  Tertiary  Flora,  VIL,  175,  PL  XXIV.,  6. 
Denter  Group,  Golden,  Col<wado. 

Eocene  of  the  Red  Deer  lUver  (Baekapoo  Series),  N.W.T. 

One  nearly  perfect  specimen  evidently  identical  with  Populus 
ungeri  of  Lesquereux,  originally  described  by  him  from  the  Denver 
Group  of  Golden,  Colorado. 

Populus  obtbita,  Dn. 
Dawaon,  Trans.  R,  Soc  Can..  VIII.,      SS  <lflOS>. 

Lower  Miocene  of  the  Blmilkameen  Valley.  B.C. 

Eocene  of  the  Red  Deer  Rtver  (Paakapoo  Series),  N.W.T. 

Thr  original  description  of  this  species-  was  based  upon  material 
from  the  Ijowor  Miocene  of  the  Similkameen  Valley,  B.C.,  and  the 
diajsrnosis  is  supplemented  bv  a  figure  of  a  very  complete  specimen. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  broadly  ovate, 
or  almost  reniform  shape  of  the  leaf,  its  dentate  margin  and  especially 
the  venation  which  embraces  two  strongly  defined  veins  camng 
strongly  upward  from  the  summit  of  the  petiole,  thna  giving  rise  to 
one  strong  lateral  in  each  case. 

The  material  from  the  Red  Deer  River  embraces  several  specimens, 
three  of  which  are  very  perfect  and  admit  of  détermination  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Populus  dafhuoobnoiobs.  Ward. 

Ward,  Bull.  U.S.  Geol.  Surv.,  No.  37,  p.  20. 
Dawson,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Can.,  VIII.,  Iv..  8S  (1890). 

Fort  Union  Group  of  Seven  illle  Creek,  Montana. 

Lower  Miocene  of  the  Similkameen  Valley,  B.C. 

Eocene  of  the  Red  Deer  River  (Paskapoo  Sortes),  N.W.T  . 

Repre^rnrecl  by  one  small  specimen,  evidently  a  young  leaf  not 
more  than  2*5  cm.  broad,  from  which  the  upper  third  has  been  lemoved. 
The  base,  margin  and  venation,  vo  far  as  they  appear,  axe  quite  perfect 
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and  characteristic,  and  they  aeem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  ideatity 
oi  tlie  species. 

This  spprips  was  originally  obtained  from  the  Fort  Union  Group 
at  Seven  Mile  Creek,  Montana,  and  described  by  Ward.  More  recently 
it  has  been  found  in  the  Miocene  of  the  Similkameen  Vailqr  *b 
deecribed  by  Sir  William  Dawson. 

PoPULUS  BiCHABDSONii,  Heer. 

He«n  Fowll  Flom  of  Northern  OncnlAiid*  MS.  PL  XUV.,  7.  «.  9;  LV.*  tk 
Miocene  Flora  of  Northern  Canada,  13  aSM),  PL       td,  S. 

Lesquereuz.  Tertiary  Flora.  Vir..  177.  PI.  XXIL 

CreUceoiM  and  TerUary  Flora,  VIII.,  1&9.  224,  2W. 

Or««n  Rlv«r  Group»  Cokwado  and  Blko  Station.  Nevada. 

Miocene  of  the  Bad  Lands.  Dakota:  Cbtcnlk  Bay,  Alaska:  Northern  Green- 

land  and  the  Mackenzie  River. 
Eocene  of  the  Red  Deer  River  (Paskapoo  Sertes),  N.W.T. 

This  Teiy  familiar  and  widely  diatrilmted  specimen  of  poplar 
appean  in  the  Eocene  from  the  Bed  Deer  BiTer,  and  in  the  matâiil 
now  in  hand  it  is  seen  in  the  form  of  one  incomplete  leaf  5*5  cm.  iride 
and  4*6  cm.  long.  It  shows  the  cordate  base,  chaimcteristic  venation 
and  dentate  margin,  though  the  latter  is  largely  obliterated. 

QuEBCUS  BLLisiAVA,  Lesq. 

Lesquereux,  Tertiary  Floi  i    \  II.  (1878).  156.  PI.  XX..  4-8. 

Laramie  Group,  Borem«n,  Montana. 
£kx:ene  of  Red  Deer  River.  N.W.T. 

A  fragment  of  a  leaf  deroid  of  base  and  apex,  but  the  genenl 
contour,  Tenation  and  margin,  appear  to  make  reference  to  Qnercni 
ellisiana  correct. 

COBTLTO  AKBBIOAKA,  F0BBIU8,  Ncwb. 

Newberry,  Later  Bztinct  Floraa^  XXXV..  60.  PL  XXIX..  8-10. 

Fort  Union  Group  of  Seven  Mile  Creek.  Montana,  and  Port  Union.  Dakota, 
liarainle  of  Porcupine  Creek.  Canada. 
Eocene  of  Red  Deer  River.  N.W.T. 

This  species  is  recorded  by  Newberry  from  the  Fort  Union  Group 
of  Dakota  and  Montana.  It  also  appears  in  the  TTi^r  Laramie  of 
Porcupine  Greek,  Canada,  and  is  again  found  in  the  Eocene  of  the 
Paskapoo  series  at  Bed  Deer  Biver,  which  locality  is  represented  by 
a  single  fragment  of  a  leaf  distinguished  by  the  general  form  and 
characteristic  venation. 
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C0BTLU8  MAGQUABRII,  Forbes. 

Heer.  Flom  FosaiUs  Arctlca  (1880).  14.  PI.  I.,  l  &  2ft. 

Flora  of  Northern  Greenland  (1889).  469,  PI.  XIAV..  11c:  XliV..  «I. 
Miocene  Floia  and  Fauna  of  Spltsbernren  (1870),  66,  PI.  XI..  10-lt  ; 

xm.,  m. 

LteBQttereiut,  Crataoeons  and  Tartlaiy  Florae*  vni^  22t,  PI.  XLIX.,  4. 

Tertiary  Floras.  VTI..  Ml  PI.  XVITT..  f-n 
Newberry.  T>ater  Extinct  Flora.H.  XXXV..  61.  PI.  XXXII.,  f.;  XLVIII.  4. 
Knowlton,  Flura  of  the  Yellowstone  Nat.  Park   XXXII.,  69»,  PI.  LXXXVI.,  3. 

Forbes,  guurt.  Jn'l  Geol.  Soc,  VII.  (.ISBl),  U>2,  I'l.  IV..  3. 

ilocene  of  Alîiska,  the  Mackenzie  River  and  Red  Deer  River,  N.W.T. 
Fort  Union  Uroup,  'Montana  and  Porcupine  Creek,  B.C. 
tâamaOt  Group  of  Wyoming. 

Miocene  of  the  Tellowetone  Park,  Northern  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen. 

This  species  originally  described  by  Forbes  as  Alnites,  but 
transferred  to  Corylus  by  Heer,  is  represented  in  the  material  from 
the  Red  Deer  River  by  two  leaves,  one  of  which  is  7  5  X  IT'S  cm.  and 
shows  the  characteristic  base,  venation  and  to  a  larce  extent,  also  the 
margin.  The  other  fragment  of  about  half  the  size  of  the  first,  has 
had  a  large  portion  of  its  margin  removed.  Otherwise  it  answers  to 
the  characters  of  the  species. 

In  his  Flora  of  Spitzbergen,  Heer  dieecribes  many  fragments  of 
leaves  which  he  refers  to  this  species,  but  the  fragmentary  nature  of 
the  material  leaves  an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  identification.  From 
the  same  locality  —  Cape  Staratfichin  —  he  also  describes  several  fruit- 
like bodies  considered  as  possibly  the  fruit  of  this  species.  In  his 
Miocene  Flora  of  Northern  Canada,  Heer  also  records  and  ligures  the 
same  species,  the  fragments  of  leaves  shown,  eizhibiting  in  their  well 
preserved  venation,  characteristic  featnies. 

Lesquereux  has  recorded  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the 
Tertiary  of  the  Washiki  Group  at  Carbon  Station,  Wyoming.  He 
further  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  no  specimens 
had  been  seen  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Green  Bivear  and  the 
Parks,  and  that  such  material  as  has  been  obtained  from  the  Lower 
lignitic,  represents  indistinct  and  scarcely  determinable  specimens. 
In  his  Cretaceons  and  Tertiary  Floras,  however,  he  records  its  occur- 
rence  in  the  Miocene  of  the  Bad  Lands,  and  gives  an  exc^ent  figure 
of  a  nearly  complete  leaf.  The  best  diagnosis  of  this  abundant  and 
widespread  species,  as  illustrated  by  a  very  characteristic  and  nearly 
complete  specimen,  and  that  which  is  chiefly  relied  upon  in  the  present 
determination,  is  given  by  Newberry  in  the  Later  Extinct  Floras  of 
North  America,  where  material  from  the  Fort  Union  Ckonp  is 
described. 
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ALNITE8  QBANDIPOLIA,  Newb. 

Newberry,  Later  Extinct  Floras,  XXXV.,  67,  PI.  IV.,  2. 

Dakota,  Groiip  of  NetMraaka;  Paakapoo  Qroup  (Eocene)  of  Red  Deer  Rim. 
Canada. 

Represented  by  three  fragments  of  leaves  which  collectively  show 
the  base,  margin  ai;d  venation.  The  specie^:  vrn^  oripnally  described 
by  Newberry  who  ligures  it  i7i  his  Later  i!JLtmct  Moras  a&  derired  from 
the  CretaceouA  of  Smoky  Hill,  JLiDfiafi. 


Gabya  AiiiiQUOBUM*  Newb. 

Newberry.  T^ater  Extlm^  Florap  of  N.A..  XXXV..  35.  PI.  XXXI.,  1-4 
JLeaquereux,  Tertiary  Floros,  VII.,  289.  PI.  LVII.,  LVIII. 

Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Floras.  VIII.,  236.  * 

Fort  Union  Oroup  of  ttao  TeUowatone  Vallev;  Montana. 

Denver  Group  of  Oarbon  and  Evanston,  Wyoming:;  Croaa  Lake,  Louisiana. 
Upper  Laremio  of  Porcupine  Creek,  Rooky  Mountain  Houae  and  the  Paakapoo 
Series  of  the  Red  Deer  River,  N.W.T. 

The  material  from  the  Ked  Deer  River  embraces  several  specimen? 
of  this  species  representing  venation,  margin  and  apex.  The  original 
deecription  of  this  specieb  occurs  in  Newberrj'^s  Notes  on  the  Later 
Extinct  Floras  of  North  America,  and  is  reported  in  fnH,  together 
with  excellent  figures,  in  his  more  voiuininons  trcatmuut  of  the  itnie 
subject  in  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Ûeoiogicai  Survey. 

i 
I 

I 

I 
I 

LesQuereux.  TerUary  Flora.  VII.,  2&&,  Fl.  L.IV..  10-13. 

I 

Denver  Group  of  Evanatoo,  Wyoming: 
lAraroie  of  Iteraliall,  Colorado. 

Eocene  of  dienr  Creek;  Oreson,  and  Red  Deer  River,  N.W.T. 

Two  partial  fragments  of  leaves  which  show  the  chancteiistie 
venation  of  this  species. 
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JtjaLANB  oooiDXNTALis^  Newb. 

NffWbêmr,  Later  Bztlnet  Floras  of  NJL,  XXXV.*  SI,  PL  L3CVL,  LSCV. 
SSoceno  of  the  Green  River,  Wyomlns,  and  Red  Deer  River,  N.W.T. 

TbiB  speeies  was  originally  described  by  Xewbeny  from  the 
Tertiary  of  tbe  Green  Biver  Group  of  Wyoming;  and  as  at  present 
known,  ia  of  yeiy  restricted  distribution.  It  nevertbeless  reappears 
in  the  Ftokapoo  series  of  Canada»  as  represented  a  fragment  of  a 
leaf  embxacîng  the  apez.  The  material  is  so  small  and  imperfectly 
preserved  that  identification  is  somewhat  doubtful^  but  it  seems  to  be 
as  above  indicated. 


JUGLAHa  LAVBIFOLIA,  Eu. 

Knowlton,  FoeeU  Flora  of  the  TeUowvtone  National  Park.  XXXIL,  688.  PL 
LXXXm.,  3*1. 

Tertiary  of  Yanceys  and  Chaos  Mountain,  YeUowstoiie  National  Park. 

Socene  of  Red  Deer  River,  N.W.T, 

This  species  was  first  described  by  Knowlton  from  the  Laramie 
of  th€  Yellowstone  Park,  and  it  now  reappears  in  the  Paskapoo  of  the 
Bed  Deer  River  in  the  form  of  a  single,  imperfect  leaf,  but  the  char- 
acters are  sucli  as  to  make  identification  reasonably  complete. 


JUGLANB  ACUMINATA,  A.  BrSUU. 

B««r»  Ar«tle  Flora,  18S^  46li  PI.  LVL,  S»  S. 

Kocene  of  Port  Graiham,  Alaska,  and  Red  Deer  River,  N.W.T. 
Ix>wer  Miocene  of  N.  Greenland. 

The  material  from  the  Red  Deer  River  i>  represented  hy  one 
nearly  complote  leaf  which  agrees  with  the  descriptions  an<i  ligures 
of  Juglang  acuminata,  a.^  given  by  Heer,  based  upon  specimens  from 
the  Lower  Miocene  of  Northern  Greenland  at  Copenhagen. 

See.  IV.,  IM».  4 
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VlBUJiKUM  OTATUM,  n.  8p. 

Eocene  of  the  Red  Deer  River,  N.W.T. 

This  species  is  repiesented  bj  one  small  leaf,  3*5  X  6  cm.,  vtdt 
about  one-third  wantiog,  but  the  remainder  shows  the  margin,  fssi- 
tion  and  apex,  though  the  base  ie  wholly  wanting.    The  fragraentan 


FlO.  7. — yiBXmiiXJU  OVATUM. 


Daiure  of  the  material  makes  the  foundation  of  a  new  specie^;  unsatià- 
factory,  and  the  name  V.  ovatum  is  therefore  given  provisionally. 

Leaves  small  with  a  well  defined  ovate  form;  apex  acute;  margin 
rather  coarsely  dentate  towards  the  apex,  ihe  teeth  rounded. 

GOBNUS  BHAXNIFOLIAy  0.  Web. 

LeflQuereux,  Tertiary  Flora*.  Vn.,  244,  PL  XLIL,  €. 

Laramto  Group  of  Montana. 
Montana.  Fotmatloii.  Wywnlns; 

Pairinpoo  Seilefl  (Eocene)  of  tbe  Red  Deer  Blyer,  N.W.T. 

Represented  bj  three  well  preserved  and  nearly  complete  specimen? 
of  leaves  which  present  the  characterisiic  features  as  d^ned  bf 
Lesqnerenz,  and  as  figoied  bjr  him  in  the  Tertiary  flora. 
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CBB0I8  PABTIFOLIA,  Lesq. 
liewiuereux.  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Floras.  VUL  (1883).  201,  PL  XXXI..  &-7. 

Oreen  River  Group  of  Florlsaaiit,  Colorado. 
Paakapoo  Series  (Booene)  of  Red  Deer  River.  N.W.T. 

The  original  of  this  species  was  described  by  Lesquereux  from 
the  Green  River  Oroup  at  Florissant,  Colorado.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  sîinall  size,  and  it  now  roappears  in  the  Psiskapoo  series  of  the 
Red  Deer  River.  The  material  shows  a  leaf  from  which  the  apex 
has  been  removed,  but  otherwise  perfect.  In  addition  it  shows  one- 
half  of  a  fruit-like  body  resembling  a  cheny  stone,  and  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  fruit  of  Tilia  or  Celtis. 

Phtlutes  OABNBOOTBy  Newb. 

Newberry,  Later  ExUnct  Floras.  XXXY..  184.  Pi.  XLI.,  I,  2. 

Fort  Union  Group,  Dakota. 

Paakapoo  Series  (Eocene)  of  the  Red  Deer  River,  N.W.T. 

This  proUematical  genus  is  represented  in  the  material  from 
the  Bed  Deer  Biver  by  two  leaves  which  conform  to  the  descriptions 
and  figures  derived  by  Hayden  from  the  Fort  Union  Gronp  of  Dakota. 

Dubious  Species. 

In  the  material  from  the  Red  Deer  River  there  wore  several 
fragment-  of  a  foliaceous  fossil,  none  of  which  show  a  normal  outline, 
or  even  a  portion  of  a  normal  margin.    The  three  most  perfect  speci- 


n     H  M 

— -  >^ 

-T 

Fxo.  8.— VmATioif  or  a  Dovarrtn.  mciat.  x  S. 

mens  measure  respectively  4-6  X  8-6  cm.  ;  3-7  X  6  5  cm.  and 
2-2  X      cm.  The  surface  shows  a  nnifoim  stmctnre  entirely  devoid 
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of  m  rves,  but  marked  by  fine  veinfi  at  regular  intervals  and  about  30 
to  the  cm.,  or  22  per  cm.,  the  latter  probably  being  the  normal  number. 
At  inU^rvalB  of  about  1-5  mm.  cross  veins  or  bars  connect  the  farmtr 
either  tran.sversely  or  diagonally.  In  detail,  the  appearance  of  the 
structure  is  like  tiiat  which  characterizes  the  various  description^  and 
fijCriirpg  of  Phragmitcs  between  the  nerves.  The  appareuiiy  '^ivdi 
breadth  of  the  organ  repreaented,  the  complete  absence  of  nerves  and 
al^o  the  absence  ol'  secondary  veinlet^  traversed,  at  right  angles  by  the 
cro.-?s  bars,  serve  to  exclude  it  compieteiy  from  both  Phragmites  and 
Typha  ius  usually  described  in  jmlœobotanical  worivb,  and  by  the  same 
characters  the  Ius^lIs  are  excluded  from  relationship  with  Phragiiiites 
and  Typha  as  expresaed  in  the  structure  of  ftTiflfin£r  representative:} 
of  those  genera. 

Among  recognized  fossil  plants,  ther*^  is  great  ditliculty  in 
establii^hing  identity,  but  Fontaine  tigurcs  a  somewhat  similar  fn^- 
ment  from  the  Mesozoic  of  Virginia.  This  specimen  shows  about  20 
veins  to  the  cm.    The  description  reads  as  follows  ;  — 

"Stem  finely  striate;  punctures,  or  bars,  )>rL\vceu  all  the  ;iria?. 
The  transverse  bars,  under  a  good  glaas,  are  much  like  dots,  and  do 
Dot  always  connect  the  longitadinal  lines.'' 

This  diagnosU  applies  to  CalamiteB  ponctatns,  Emmons,  whieh^ 
Fontaine  identifies  with  and  tiansfers  to  Sphenosamitee  rogersisniUy 
and  /the  dose  simikrily  of  the  present  material,  soggwts  posdUe 
identi^. 

I 
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An  aiuilysis  of  the  preceding  table  by  localities,  shows  that  of  a 
total  of  58  stations  for  the  plants  of  the  Paskapoo  series  as  previously 
detranined,  34*48  per  cent  are  Miocene,  60-34  per  cent  are  Eocene 
and  only  5-17  per  cent  are  Cretaceous.  Oat  of  the  28  species  included 
in  the  list  from  the  Red  Deer  Biveit,  24  have  been  definitely  recognized 
and  associated  with  particular  formations  Employing  this  as  a  befiis, 
the  percentage  dîstrihntîon  of  the  Bed  Deer  River  plants  wonld  he, 
Miocene  12*6  per  cent,  Eocene  83-38  per  cent,  and  Oetaceons  4  16  per 
oent.  Yet  again,  of  the  Eocene  plante,  10  per  cent  also  extend  into 
the  Gretaeeons,  while  45  per  cent  extend  into  the  Miocene,  thus  leaving 
56  per  cent  which  may  he  regarded  as  pnrdy  Eocene,  while  10  per  cent 
are  common  to  both  Gretaeeons  and  Miocene.  Of  the  purely 
Cietaceoiis  type,  so  far  as  its  préviens  record  is  conoemed,  is 
Alnites  grandif olia  which  Newberry  observed  in  the  Dakota  Group, 
whete  at  least  two  other  species  have  been  reoognized,  while  Alnites 
ineignis  also  oocnrs  in  the  Upper  Cretaoeoos  at  Jfaaaimo.  The  genus 
Alnns  as  known  on  this  continent  is  altogether  fTertiaiy,  ranging  from 
the  Eocene  to  Plsistooene^  and  the  same  is  tme  of  its  occurrence  in 
Europe,  !Frofm  which  it  wonid  appear  that  the  genus  Alnites  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  IMâaiy  and  not  as  a  Gretaeeons  type.  Sequoia  conttsis  is 
a  species  of  wide  ranges  extending  from  Gretaoeons  to  Miocene,  and  !the 
same  is  largely  tme  of  Oomns  rhamnifolia,  so  that  both  are  to  be 
viewed  as  essentially  Tertiary  types.  Vibnmam  ovatnm  which  appears 
to  be  a  new  species,  belongs  to  a  genus  which  is  found  in  both  the 
Gretaeeons  and  Tertiary  of  North  America,  bat  by  fàr  the  larger 
nomber  of  species  are  of  Tertiary  age,  while  in  Europe,  it  does  not 
appear  before  the  Eocene  where  it  has  few  representatives,  bat  in  the 
Miocene  it  is  aagmented  by  a  large  number  of  speeiee.  Glintonia 
oUongfolia  has  not  been  reoognised  on  this  continent  heretofore,  and 
in  Europe  also,  it  has  no  representative.  It  therefore  affords  no 
special  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  Paskapoo  series.  BCaianthemum 
is  represented  in  the  Gretaeeons  of  North  America  by  Majanthemo- 
phyllum  pnsillum  from  Staten  Island.  In  Europe  it  does  not  appear 
before  the  Miocene  where  it  is  represented  by  four  species,  but  it  is  * 
most  abnndant  in  the  later  part  of  this  age. 

So  far  then  as  these  compensons  afford  evidence^  the  flora  of  the 
Paskapoo  s^es  abundantly  confirms  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Terrell 
that  this  formation  is  of  Eocene  age. 
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TKllTlAiiY  OF  THK  HOKSlitLï  lUVEK,  B.C. 

( Jiie  small  collection  ^vas  marked  "  Horsefly  Kiver,  B.C..  0  M. 
Dawson,  18!i}."  It  embraeod  only  eleven  ^ppcie?,  Imt  in  Mr. 
Thoma?  Drummond  broiipht  to  me  a  small  specimon  of  fossil  wood 
from  the  Miocene  Mines  at  that  locality,  and  ii  has  been  added  to  the 
collection^   The  specieb  recognized  are  as  follows: — 

Glyptostbobus  eubop^us^  Ueer. 
Kepreeented  by  small  fragments  of  leafy  branches  only. 

TaXODIUX  DISTIOHUHy  MIOCBlOnC,  HecT. 

Hepresented  by  several  characteristic,  leaf-bearing  branches. 

Sequoia  i^NGSDOBFn  (Brongn.)^  Heer. 

Bepresented  by  onè  fairly  well  preserved  oone  and  by  several  leafy 
branches. 

PSEDDOTSUGA  MIOCENA,  n.  Sp. 

(Plate  XV.  and  XVI.) 

The  specimen  representiiifr  this  species  is  a  small  f ragmen r  of 
a  stem  secured  by  Senator  R.  H.  Campbell,  of  Cariboo.  B.C..  and  for- 
warded throiifrh  Mr.  Thomas  Drummond  in  Tt  was  obtained 
from  Cariboo  Mine,  on  the  Horsefly  River,  at  a  depth  of  400  —  500 
feet,  where  there  is  reported  to  be  a  large  amount  of  inaterial  oi ten- 
times  representing  tree  trunks  between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Much  of  the  material  is  carbonized.  The  deposit  in  which  it  occurs 
is  described  as  a  white  quartz  gravel  resting  upon  a  stratified  and 
indurated  clay. 

The  specimen  placed  in  my  hands  was  only  a  few  centimeters  in 
length.  A  small  portion  was  carbonized  and  had  the  aspect  of  cortical 
structure,  but  under  tlie  microscope  it  shows*  no  details  whatever.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  specimen  had  the  appearance  oi  a  decorticated 
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fragment  of  a  branch,  which  it  eventually  proved  to  be.  The  details 
oi  its  eatamination  are  as  follows  : — 

Transverse.  (Pig.  17.)  Growth  rings  prominent  ;  the  spring  wood 
passing  gradually  into  the  summer  wood.  Resin  canals  rather  abun- 
dant and  scattering,  the  details  of  structure  not  recognizable. 

Radial  (Fig.  18.)  Tracheids  highly  altered  by  decay  and 
maceration;  spiral  structure  of  the  wall  conspicuous  but  due  to 
extreme  development  of  the  striation  through  maceration,  the  normal 
spirals  of  secondary  growth  not  recognizable;  bordered  pi*?  nt  ariy 
obliterated,  in  one  row.  Details  of  structure  in  the  medullary  rays 
are  nearly  obliterated;  pits  on  the  lateral  walls  about  4  per  tracheid, 
bordered  ? 

Tangential  (Figs.  19  and  20.)  The  structure  ehow:^  extreme 
alteration  through  dec^y.  The  medullary  rays  of  the  uniseriate 
type  have  round  or  oval  cells  about  24-5  /abroad;  those  of  the  fusiform 
type  have  thick-walled  cells  and  in  their  general  structure  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  Tsuga,  Ficea  and  Pseudotsuga. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  specimen  represents  the  wood 
of  Pseudotsuga,  and  it  thus  acquires  additional  interest  because  it  is 
the  first  instance  of  which  I  am  aware,  of  the  occurrence  of  this  genus 
in  the  Miocene,  or  of  even  later  formations,  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
pome  surprise  that  it  has  not  long  since  appeared  in  the  great 
abundance  of  material  collected  from  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the 
western  portion  of  this  continent,  where  it  is  now  so  conspicaous  an 
element  of  the  forests. 

FlKUS  TBUKCULUB,  Bn. 

mwm.  Trans.  R.  8oc.  Can.  aSM».  Vin.,  78. 

This  species  was  first  described  by  Sir  William  Dawj;on  on  the 
basis  of  a  single  leaf  from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  the  Similkameen 
Valley  at  Stump  Lake,  B.C.,  and  it  now  reappears  in  the  Miocene  of 
the  Horsefly  Hiver. 

CaSTAKEA  CABTANiBVOLIA  (Ung.),  Kn. 

Leeqveraux,  Cretaceow  and  Tertianr  Flora*.  YIIL  (ISSS),  tM,  PL  LIL,  1»  S-7. 
Heer»  FUL  Tnwi..  CLXIX.,  470^  PL  LV..  M;  XLVL,  8  088»). 

The  specimens  from  the  Horsefly  River  represent  fragments  of 
leaves  only,  but  they  are  to  be  identified  without  doubt,  with  Castanea 
castansfolia. 
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Alnitbs  gubta,  Dn. 

Dawson,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Can.  (1880),  VUI.,  Iv.,  86. 

Originally  described  hj  Sir  William  DawBon  from  tlie  Lower 
Miocene  of  the  Similkameen  Birer,  on  the  basis  of  leaf  and  fmit.  It 
appears  in  the  Miocene  of  the  Horseflj  as  leaves  only. 

XiMQuereux,  Tertiary  Flora  (1878).  VH..  138,  Pt.  XVin. 

As  described  by  Lesquerenx,  this  species  already  known  in  the 
Laramie  of  Wyomincr-  Tn  the  Miocene  of  the  Horsefly,  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  imperfif  tly  pmsi  rved  leavefi  of  varying  sizes,  but  with 
characteristic  yenation  and  margins. 

PLA27BRA  LONOZIOLIA,  Lssq. 

Lesquereux,  Tertiary  Flora,  VII.,  188,  PL  XXVII.,  4-6. 

Cretaceous  and  Terttary  Floims  (1888).  VTTI.,  181,  n.  XXIX.,  1-8. 

This  species  occurs  in  the  Green  River  Group  of  Wyoming,  and 
now  reappears  in  the  Pliocene  of  the  ITorgefly  as  fragments  of  Icares, 
often  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  preservation. 

Abaua  notata,  Lesq. 

Lesquereux.  Tertiary  Flora  (1878),  VII..  237,  PI.  XXXIX..  2-4. 

Several  fragments  of  leaves  with  characteristic  venation. 

ÂOBB  Dmimc,  n.  sp. 

One  specimen  showing  the  wing  of  a  fntit  bat  no  seed  vessd. 
This  was  correctly  referred  to  the  genns  Acer  by  Sir  William  Dawson» 
bnt  as  the  material  is  alti^ether  insnfBcient  for  accurate  diagnosis, 
it  is  provisionally  assigned  to  A.  dnbitun. 

NBLUMBimc  FYGitsini,  Dn. 

Dawson,  Trans.  R.  Soc.  Can.  (1880),  vnx..  It.,  87. 

Two  imperfectly  pre^rved  leaves  only.  The  only  other  locality 
for  this  species  is  on  Mill  Creek^  Similkameen  Biver,  and  therefore 
Lower  Miocene. 
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This  list  of  plants  is  luuch  too  liuuted  m  :'(•  <  mploycd  as  a  definite 
bji!-is  for  conclusions  relative  to  the  age  of  the  deposit,  but  an  analysis 
of  the  forc^Toiug  tabic  shows  that  in  point  of  distribution,  the  plant? 
are  conpiderably  more  abundant  in  the  Eocene  (56'66  per  cent)  than  m 
the  J^liocene  (40  00  per  cent).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
species  which  are  exclusively  Cretaceous,  but  there  are  2  per  cent 
which  are  exclusively  Eocene  and  3  per  cent  exclusively  Miocene. 
Seven  sptn  ies  in  all  occur  in  the  Eocene,  while  eipht  species  occur  in 
the  Miocene.  Out  of  a  total  of  ten  species,  10  per  cent  occur  also 
in  the  Cretaceous  and  40  per  cent  occur  ako  in  the  Eocene.  So  far 
then,  as  this  evidence  *,nx's,  it  seems  to  indicate  the  Miocene  age  of 
the  formation  on  the  Horsefly  River. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGXJBBS 
Platoa  Vn.-XVI. 

Fîe-     1  — Osmunda  Skldegatensls.    TranJ5verpe  Faction  of  the  stipe,    x  ?9. 

Fig".   2, —  Transverse  section  of  the  outer  cortex,   x  18»X 

Fig.  3.—  Transverse  section  of  the  inner  coxtex.  x  180. 

Flir*  4.— Todea  borbanu  Tnnsverae  aeeUon  of  the  atlpc  z  ». 
Fig,  5^— OBmimda  ^degatensls.  Transverse  section  of  stipe,  showing  details 
of  the  stele,  z  42. 

Flff.  t, —  Transverse  section  of  the  stele,  showing  details 

of  the  xylem  replon,  and  obliteration  of  the  parenchTroa  in  the 
phioem  and  xylem  reg^ions.   x  180. 

Fig.  7.— Todea  barbara.  Transverse  section  of  the  stipe,  showing  details  of 
the  stele  for  cMnpaHson  with  fis.  C  x  6t. 

Fiff.  8.— Osmunda  lOddegatensls.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  stipe,  showmg 
cortical  parenciiyma,  two  regions  of  phloem  parenchyma  with 
abundant  mucilage  globules,  cuid  a  central  region  eralbraclng  the 
xylem.  x  29. 

Fig.    9^ —  LKingitudinal  section  of  the  stipe,  showing 

the  structure  of  the  inner  cortex,  the  region  of  the  phloem  paren* 
chTina  4wMh  almadsnit  mucHage  gtobulee,  ths  pUoctn  region  and 
scalarlform  vessels  of  the  xylem.  x  61». 

Fig.  10.—  Longitudinal  section  through  the  xylem.  shoW' 

Ing  the  ?:tnjcture  of  the  scalarlform  vepsets.   x  180. 

Fig.  11. — Ginkgo  pusiila.  Transverse  pertlon  of  the  wood,   x  61. 

Fig.  12. —  Radial  section  of  the  wood,   x  180^ 

Fig.  13.—  Tangential  section  of  the  wood,  x  18(K 

Fig.  14.— Seauoia  langsdorllL  Transverse  section  of  the  wood,  x  66. 

Fig.  16.—  Radial  sectlim  of  the  wood*  x  66. 

Fig.  IG  —  Tangential  section  of  the  wood,  x  55 

Fig-  17. — ^Pseudotsuga  mtocena.  Transverse  section  of  the  stem,  x  66. 

Fig.  1^.—  RadlfU  fertiun  of  stem,  x  170. 

Fig.  IS. —   ..  Tangentiai  section   of  stem,   showing  nul' 

seriate  rays,  x  170. 

Fig.  20.—  Taangentla]  seottoa,  ohowtnv  dMkcactcr  of  the 

fusiform  rays,  x  170. 
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FlO.  L— OSMUNDITSS  SKIDEOATBNSIS-     X  29. 


Platb  VII. 


Fia.  2.— OSMUNDITBB  SKIDBQATBNBIB.    Z  180. 
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FlO.  5. — OSMUNDITES  SK I DEQATENSIS.     X  42. 


TlJ^TK  IX.  FlO.  6. — OSMl'N DITES  SK IDEG ATENSIfl.     X  180. 
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Pig.  ".— Topka  nAnnxRA.   x  56. 


PLiATF.  X.  PtO.  8. — OSMUNDITBS  SKIPKOATEXSTR.     T  29. 
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PL.ATB  XIII. 


FiQ.  14. — Sequoia  lanosdorfii.   x  55. 
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PUATK  XIV. 


FlU.  16. — SKQUOIA  L^NUSUURt'lI.     X  5Ô. 
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Plate  XV.  Fio.  IS.— rsEi  uoTsiOA  miocena.   jc  170. 
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Fig.  19. — PSEL'UOTSLGA  MIOCENA.     X  170. 


Plate  XVL  Fio.  :'u.— Pseluotsloa  mioce.na.   x  170. 
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III. — 2fot$8  on  Cambrian  Faunas. 
By  G.  F.  Matthew,  LL.D. 

BarUtt*  "nottt"  wer«  pubUslMd  in  thCM  TruMHMtUbns  In  IMT-M  and  'M. 

(Read  M«y  27, 1MB.) 

Ko.  5.   Oboloid  Shells  ojt  the  Cambiuan  System  in  Canada 

AND  ThbIB  BbIiATIONSHIP. 

Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  make  known  to  ns  the  type 
of  Eichwald's  genus  Obolus,  and  especially  through  the  monograph 
on  this  genus  prr>pared  by  Michwitz.  Through  his  writings  ire  now 
know  the  main  points  of  the  internal  anatomy  of  that  genus  as  pre- 
sented in  the  type  species  0.  ApoUonis  and  its  variety  QuenatedU,  and 
can  see  how  easily  it  might  be  misunderstood  from  the  older  repre- 
aentations  of  its  form  and  internal  features. 

Depending,  as  the  paleeontologists  have  had  to  in  the  ûfst  case, 
on  external  features  as  the  nusans  ol  determining  the  genus,  a 
number  of  species  have  been  referred  to  Obolns,  which,  when  better 
known,  were  found  to  exhibit  important  points  of  difference,  these 
were  chiefly  in  the  moulding  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  valves. 

Of  this  moulding  of  the  interior,  the  most  distinctive  markings 
are  those  which  indicate  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  muscles  that 
move  the  valres,  and  the  impressions  of  the  main  tnmks  of  the 
circulatory  system.  Much  variation  was  found  in  these  two  sets 
of  markings,  showing  radical  differences  «in  the  arrangement  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  animal.  Tet  the  more  obvious  characters  of  the 
eiitemal  form,  and  the  surface  markings  of  the  Talves,  aie  those  which 
must  necessazilj  first  be  used  in  annigning  the  species  to  its  genus. 

We  propose  in  this  brief  note  to  point  out  some  distinctions 
which  have  been  made  out  from  a  knowledge  -of  the  internal  char- 
acters of  the  shells  of  the  Oboli  of  the  Cambrian  System  in  Canada; 
and  indicate  some  possible  relations  to  other  genera  of  shdls  that 
have  been  assigned  to  the  genus  Obelus. 

The  species  are  referred  to  in  sueoeesion,  taking  the  oldest  first, 
and  continuing  with  those  that  are  found  in  successively  higher 
horizons  in  the  Cambrian. 
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Obolus  torrbntib  (Plate  1,  fig.  1).^ 

This  species,  found  in  the  shales  enclosed  in  the  volcanic  rocb 
of  the  base  of  the  t'aïubrian,  is  referred  to  the  geuus  only  on  the 
basis  of  general  form.  The  internal  moulding  of  the  shell  is  not 
known,  but  the  depressed  band  on  the  median  line  of  dorsal  valve 
indicates  a  relationship  to  the  following  species: 

Obolus  TRIPABILI8  (Plate  1,  fig.  2). 

This  spedes  from  the  Iwse  of  the  Lower  Etcheminiapii,  is  etsflj 
clUtinct  from  the  t^pe  of  the  genus  by  the  advanced  position  of  ihe 
anterior  adductors  of  the  dorsal  Ttlre,  and  the  doee  association  with 
them  of  the  laterals.  In  0.  ApoVonis  the  first  named  miucles 
are  wide  apart  and  the  "j**  laterals  are  far  in  advance  of  them. 
There  is  also  in  the  Etdieminian  form  a  small  scar  between  these 
laterals  from  which,  with  them,  the  species  takes  its  luune.  Of  tfaii 
scar  the  cause  is  not  known,  bat  in  size  and  appearance  it  resenHee 
those  made  by  the   j  **  laterals. 

OnoLtis  DiflODS  (Plate  1,  fig.  8). 

This  form  by  the  arrangement  of  the  central  group  of  mvsdes 
and  the  sculpture  shows  it  relation  to  the  preceding.  It  is  larger  sod 
more  orbicular. 

O^OLUS  .SQUiPUTBis  (Plate  1,  fig.  4). 

This  Obolus  also  has  the  two  pairs  of  scars  of  the  central  mmdes 
of  the  dorsal  valve,  approximated,  but  the  supposed  "  ;  "  laterals  tie 
unusually  large.  It  also  has  the  small  median  scar  that  is  found  IB 
the  other  two.  The  three  form  a  series*  of  closely  related  foiBiB 
(eoobolus). 

Ubolus  leks>pbuius. 

This  small  Obolus  is  the  initial  form  of  a  quite  different  senes. 
The  preceding  three  have  the  vascular  trunks  of  'the  ventral  vslve 
wide  apart  as  in  Ohohu  ApcHlonU,  In  the  series  of  which  0.  lfa^ 
primus  is  the  oldest  known  form,  the  vascular  trunks  of  this  valve 
are  approximated  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  Lingul^ris.  Th^ 
may  even  be  so  dose  together  as  to  endose  only  a  third  of  the  sies 
of  the  valve.  _ 

^  The  full  deflcriptlon  oC  this  and  tha  three  Collowtnff  new  apcclef 
be  found  In  the  autbor'a  r^rart  to  the  Director  of   the  <3e<rtOffleel  Bartv 
of  Canada,  on  the  Gambriaa  Rooka  of  Oape  Breton. 
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The  amount  of  chitinous  matter  in  the  valves  of  the  species  of 
this  group  is  Bniall,  and  the  outer  shell  may  have  been  calcareous.  As 
preserved  in  the  shales  of  the  Cape  Breton  Cambrian,  it  is  trans- 
lucent and  apparently  silicious.  These  shells  may  he  related  to 
OboleUs. 

Obolus  lens  (Plate  1,  fig.  6). 

'i  his  form  is  coubiderably  larger  than  the  preceding,  and,  like  it, 
has  ree^ilar  eoncentric  ridpes  on  the  surface.  Tn  this  character  they 
differ  from  the  Oboli  of  the  Lower  Etcheminian,  which  have  a  surface 
ornamentatioD  of  waving  irregular  ridges. 

Obolus  Bbetonbksis  (Plate  1,  fi?.  5). 

Tlie  preceding  species  is  found  both  above  and  below  this  one; 
the  fonner  is  found  in  fine  eandy  shale,  but  the  present  species  affects 
a  mud  in  which  day  was  more  plentiful.  This  species  had  more 
prominent  and  more  widely  set  concentric  ridges  on  the  surface  than 
the  preceding. 

These  three  forms  belong  to  the  section  Paljeobolus,  char* 
acterized  by  approximated  vascular  trunks. 

In  the  base  of  this  division  of  the  Etcheminian  is  a  large  Obolus, 
.vhose  characters  are  not  sufllciently  known  to  enable  us  to  use  it 
in  this  comparison  (Of  major)* 

Obolus  fulchbb  (I'late  1,  fig.  7). 

In  the  V)ase  of  the  St.  John  group  another  Obolus  appears,  of  a 
lyi)e  (juite  ditîerent  from  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  peculiar  ornamentation  of  cancellated  ridges,  resembling 
those  of  Tphidea  pannula.  The  dorsal,  by  its  incurved  and  flattened 
posterior  sIo].)e,  and  its  internal  markings,  shows  a  resemblance  to  the 
markings  of  Acrothele,  and  the  beak  ul  the  ventral  is  more  prominent 
than  is  usual  in  Obolus;  bui  it  is  not  pushed  forward  as  in.  Acrothele, 
nor  is  the  cardinal  area  visible  from  above. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  this  spec  ios  is  the  larger  size  and  fan- 
like form  of  the  callus  of  the  ventral  valve;  in  this  point  it  resembles 
some  of  the  Orthids.  The  callus  extends  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
valve,  and  shows  lhat  in  the  ventral  valve  of  this  species,  the  central 
muselefi  were  far  forward.     This  is  referred  to  the  subgenus  Boïs- 

POBDIA.  , 
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Obolus  f&isiuius  (Plate  Ij  fig.  8). 

Near!)  cotciiipuniiit'OTis  with  tlie  la.-st  is  a  somewhat  larger  specie?, 
which,  il  the  markings  are  interpreted  aright,  has  similarly  advanced 
ci  iitralg  in  the  ventral  valve,  but  the  anterior  adductor?  of  the  dorfal 
are  unusually,  far  back.  This  is  countcrhalaneed  by  the  po?itinn  of 
the  laterals  which  are  only  ]  of  the  Icu^xth  of  the  valvt-  iron 

the  front.  The  surface  markings  are  fine  and  more  like  later  than 
earlier  species. 

The  Paradoxidos  beds,  though  containing  a  varied  fauna  &nd 
several  genera  of  Bracliio|)*ida.  shows  hardly  a  single  example  or 
Ooolus;  this  is?  especially  true  of  the  Lower  Paradojudes  beds,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  fauna  is  found. 

Obolus  £lla  (Plate  1,  fig.  9). 

This  form,  formerly  referred  to  Linp'ulella,  is  decidedly  Oboloid 
in  ihaju'.  It  dilTers  from  the  type  in  the  backward  position  of  the 
**  j"  laterals  of  the  dorsal  valve;  also  the  anterior  adductors  of  thi? 
valve  are  set  further  back  than  in  0.  Apolhnis.  Mr.  Walcott's  refer- 
ence of  it  to  Westonia  would  also  indicate  that  the  sculpturing  of  the 
surface  of  the  valves  differs  from  that  of  £ichwald'8  species. 

OfiOLUS  BBFUL0EN6  (Plate  1,  fig.  11). 

Thig  ppccies  is  very  near  the  geolo<rical  horizon  of  Obolvs  ApoUoni^. 
but  lived  in  a  different  habitat.  The  latter  species  abounded  in  sand- 
stone bedfe,  but  the  former  in  line  dark  gray  shales  or  mud-beds.  Beinj: 
very  thin,  the  internal  markings  of  the  valves  of  0.  refulgens  are  f.unr, 
and  it  is  only  lately  that  specimens  have  been  found  which  show  that  it 
is  not  n  typicnl  Obohis.  In  Obolus  proper  (Euobolus)  the  scars  of  tht 
anterior  adductors  of  the  dorsal  valve  are  separated  far  from  each 
other,  but  in  this  sjieeies  they  arc  closely  approximated;  they  are 
clo.-^er  together  than  those  of  Lingulclla,  and  are  parallelled  only  bv 
those  of  ^fon.ohn}hnl .  Salter.  LinqxilcJIn  /)ari5ii,  which  is  nearly  co- 
teiKporary  with  these  two  forms,  is  interinediate  between  them  *i 
regards  the  approximation  of  these  two  nmscle  scars. 

From  an  examination  of  the  interna!  features  of  the  valves  of 
the  several  species  of  Obolus,  which  the  author  lia.-  brieflv  outlino<3 
above,  the  reference  of  these  species  to  that  genus,  taking  0.  AfoOani^ 
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as  the  type,  is  evidently  open  to  question;  the  arrangement  of  the 
muscle  scars  and  of  the  vascular  trunks,  relates  them  to  other  genera 
rather  than  to  Obolus,  as  ftypified  by  the  species  above  named.  For 
tills  reason  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  propose  sub-generic  names 

to  indicate  these  important  differences. 

The  oldest  group  (Eoobolus)  differs  from  the  type  in  the 
advanced  position  of  the  whole  group  of  the  central  muscles  of  the 
dorsal  valve  ;  not  the  "  ;     laterals  alone. 

The  second  group  (Palœobolus  differs  in  the  approximation  of 
the  vascular  tninks  of  the  ventral  valve,  which  enclose  only  a  third 
of  the  area  of  the  valve,  whereas  in  0*  ApoUonis  one-half  of  the 
surface  is  thus  enclosed. 

The  third  LToup  (Botsfordia)  differs  in  the  cIosp  cronpincr  of 
the  rentrai  soars  of  the  dorsal  valve,  and  thr  posterior  position  of 
the  lateral  ëvav?.     Also  in  the  very  large  callus  of  the  ventral  valve. 

The  fourth  group  represented  by  Obolus  pnslinus  is  different 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  scars  from  buv  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
bv  its  et^Tilptnre.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  the  lin^  of  dovelopmrnt  of  Ohnhis 
Eila  which  Mr.  Walcott,  on  account  o£  i(s  surface,  has  referred  to 
his  subgenus  \Ve«tnrtin:  it,  however,  has  no  resemblance  to  Wostonia 
in  its  surface-markings,  and  the  j  "  laterals  of  the  dorsal  are  much 
farther  forward. 

The  fifth  group  (Monobolina)  differs  from  the  type  in  the  close 
approxin^atioTi  of  the  anterior  adductors  of  the  dorsal  valve. 

There  ar*^  also  ditïerenccs  in  tbf^  ?mlptiire. —  In  the  first  group 
(iEoobolus)  this  consists  of  close,  fine  irregular  waving  concentric  ridge». 
In  the  second  fPalfeobolus),  of  stronger  and  more  reenilarly  concentric 
ridges.  ]n  tiie  third  (Botsfordia),  of  cancellated  ridges,  forming  a 
marked  pattern.  In  the  fourth,  of  fine  concentric  ridjios,  irregular 
in  their  elevation  and  prominence.  In  the  fifth  (Monobolina),  in 
very  fine  and  regular  concentric  ridges. 

The  following  table  is  an  attempt  to  show  srraphically  the  possible 
relations  of  the  several  species  to  each  other,  and  to  other  genera, 
and  subgenera  of  the  Cambrian  system. 

The  table  shows  the  horizon  in  the  Cambrian  at  which  each  of 
the  species  appeared  in  Eastern  Canada,  with  some  references  to 
other  species  occurring  outside  that  region. 
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OoitJBCTURAL  Lines  of  Dbscevt  op  trb  Ca.na.dian  OooLr,  with  R£rBRatc0 

TO  THE  OLDEST  KNOWN  ATRliMATA.    ThB  ZONAi.  liOIUZONS  OF  THE 
SaVKBAI.  8PBC1S8  ABB  8HOWK  IN  THB  MABOIV. 


DictyonemB 


OloniB 


Pandoxides 


Lower 
Paradoxides 


Protolenos 


Etcheminian 


Ijower 

£toheininiAii 


CToldbrook 


Base  of  the 
Oambrian 


Obolua  (  Euobolufi) 
Apollooia 


Obolaa  (Monobolina) 
mfalgens 


0  (Weetonia)  Ipbidea 


I 


BllB 

I 
t 
I 

I 

1 

1 
I 

Obolat,  Bp. 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

1 

Oboluâ 
priatini» 


puinniB  Ungulella 


I 


VUll 


Linguells 
cooebam 

L.  liem 


I 

0.  (Botfifordia)  L.  Maitinenfiia 
pnlcber 


0.  (Palfciobolus) 
Bretonensis 
0.  (?)  lens 


Pre  Cain brian 


lenB-primoB 


0.  (KiK)boIn8) 
a}qnipntei8 

O.  (E)  <li'^cn'= 
O  (K)  tnparili: 


L.  radula 

I 

L.  Dawsoni 

t 
I 

i 


.  0  (E  ?)  torrentis 


Leptobolua 


L.  longinervia  LingulaliH 
I  &elwyni 

L.  Gregwa      /         L.  longovali» 
/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


L.  puuiila 


L.  ct  longovaJii 


Obelus  Lingulepifl 


LingaleUa 


Atiein«ta 
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No.  G.    Development  in  Size  of  the  Inarticulate  Bbachiopods 

OE  THE  Basal  Cambrian. 

In  compAring  the  Brachiopods  oi  the  Goldhrook  Temne  (Base 
of  the  Cambrian)  with  reBembliog  forma  of  the  next  terrane  above, 
the  writer  obeerred  that  in  all  the  genera  Ute  resembling  forms  were 
larger.  Thia  had  been  f  onnd  to  hold  in  the  genus  Âerotreta,  which 
In  the  range  of  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian  to  the 
liower  OrdoTidan  inereaaed  considerably  in  the  height  of  the  ventral 
▼alve,  and  also  in  the  bulk  of  the  valves  generally. 

That  this  enlargement  of  tiie  valves  did  not  affect  one  genus 
only,  but  was  notable  in  several,  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  a 
law  of  general  application  in  the  development  of  the  Brachiopoda 
in  this  direction,  sndi  as  is  seen  to  have  acted  in  the  case  of  the 
Horse  and  of  oÛier  Tertiary  Mammalia. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  these  early  Brachiopods  this  peculiar- 
ity in  the  forms  of  the  successive  faunas  is  easily  overlooked,  but 
In  reality  the  change  of  bulk  is  quite  noticeable^  tuid  in  some  eases 
is  nearly  as  great  as  that  observed  in  the  species  counted  in  the 
descent  of  the  Horse  from  Hyracotherium  to  the  modem  Horse. 

The  enlargement  of  the  species  of  Acrotreta  from  the  first  that 
appeared  in  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  to  their  colmination  in  Ordo- 
vician  Time  is  described  in  some  detail  in  a  paper  by  the  writer,  con- 
tribnted  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, last  year. 

iMCmAflS  XN  SlBB  OV  TUB  VBHTRAL  VALVB8  OF  AOBOTRSTA  IM  TBS  CaMBBZABT 

AND  Lower  Ordovician. 


OB 


Goldbrook  toixMie. . . 
Iiowor  BteheinlnfAii.. 
Upp«r  Atfadozides . 

Dolftelly  Gronp  


Ijlandeilo  (îroup  , . 

Increase  of  the  latest  be- 
yoad  the  fint  


Namb 


A.  papUl«ta*primA  

A.  pftptUftto.  

A.  BOdalis*  V.  SMb  

A.  biseot*  

A.  itubconica,  Kutorga. 


-M 

S 


mm 
2 

a 

3 

i 


inta 

8 
8 

8i 
4 


?  2  • 


4 

5 
3 
86 


6- 

7-8 

9- 

e*76 

16 


32 


In  this  table,  the  third  column  shows  the  proportion  of  the 
width  to  the  height  of  the  valve,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ventral  valve  became  proportionally  higher  as  time  went  on. 

See.  IV.,  IMS.  ft, 
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It  is  conceivable  that  if  we  could  follow  the  seiies  in  tàe  phylum 
of  Acrotreta  farther  hack  in  time,  we  would  meet  TalTee  in  which 
the  ninbo  would  be  no  higher  than  in  Acrothele  or  Linnarssonia;  or 
e^en  until  the  umbo  came  down  to  the  plane  of  the  edgea  of  the  valve. 

The  fourth  column  lepreaenta  the  area  of  the  opening  of  the 
valve,  aaauming  it  to  he  square,  which,  of  course,  it  is  not;  but  the 
ertra  third  is  left  as  an  offset  to  the  "third  dimension,"  Yia.,  the 
height,  which  is  not  shown  in  this  and  the  following  tables.  This 
column  is  intended,  therefore,  to  represent  the  buUc  of  the  shell. 
In  the  case  of  Acrotreta  it  may  be  gathered  from  this  table  that  the 
Ordovician  Acrotretes  had  attained  three  times  the  bulk  of  the 
species  th&t  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  Cambrian  time.  This  then 
is  the  restdt  of  the  observations  already  made  on  the  genus  Acrotreta. 

Let  me  see  how  far  this  result  is  home  ont  by  ohserrations  on 
other  genera. 

Sereral  genera  of  Brachiopods  are  known  to  have  appeared 
simultaneously  in  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  in  the  Acadian  provinces 
of  Canada.    These  are: 

Acroth3rra. 

Acrotreta. 

Leptobolus. 

Lingulepis. 

Lingulella. 

Obolus. 

On  comparing  the  species  of  these  genera  which  appeared  in  the 
Coldbrook  or  lowest  terrane,  with  the  species  in  the  next  terrane 
which  they  most  resemble,  a  decided,  though  not  very  great  incresse 
in  bulk,  is  observable.    This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


Coldbrook  Terr 

Etcœmtn  Terrawb  ' 

Sfbcibs  an'D  Mutations 

! 
1 

1  î 

c 

Î 

9 
_£ 

"r 

< 

mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

Acrothyrft  .signât «  prima  

2 

2i 

450 

A. 

signala. ...  

2 

3 

6 

til 

Acrotreta,  pnpillala  prima 

2 

2è 

500 

A. 

papillata.  

2è 

2i 

0  25 

E.U 

3 

2 

600 

L. 

atavus  

5 

3è 

17-50 

B.3< 

6 

4è 

27 

L. 

InngliMiPth . . . . 

11 

8 

88- 

Lingaslla.  cf.  lonKovallt — 

7* 

6 

:r7-5 

L. 

hwcMalls  

9 

6 

51 

S.1» 

6 

6 

36 

a 

iripartllai  *  . 

9 

8 

E.U 

— 
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A  circumstance  ailecting  this  companion  tnai  mure  abuuiiani 
CoUectionfi  were  made  from  the  EUiheiuin  terrane  than  troin  ilie 
Coldbrook,  and  as  the  size  of  the  largest  valves  la  rucordid  m  the 
description  of  the  species,  tins  would  give  the  Etcheniin  species  an 
advantage  as  regards  comparative  size.  But  even  after  eliminating 
tliis  possible  occasion  of  a  greater  than  the  natural  difference,  there 
Temains  enough  variation  to  prove  an  increase  in  size  of  the  Brachio- 
pods  as  time  went  on. 

For  the  purpose  of  checking  this  result,  an  examination  was 
made  more  in  detail  of  the  last  four  of  the  genera  named  aboTe, 
as  they  are  represented  by  species  in  the  Etcheminian  terrane,  from 
wliich  it  win  be  seen  tbat  an  increase  in  size  is  noticeable  in  all  these 
genera,  as  they  pass  through  the  Etcfaemin  terrane.  The  assise  where 
each  species  occurs  is  given  in  the  margin  of  the  following  table.  The 
assises  occur  in  the  fdlowing  order  from  below  upward,  the  Goldbrook 
being  the  lower  tenane. 


CO:  rrp>-TT,TFF:nnrs 
Shale  of  ths 


} 


OOLDBROOK 


E.la 
E.lfr 
B.le 

E.  1  d 
E.le 

E.2a 
E.S& 

K  2c 

E.8a 
B.86 
E-3e 
S.8(i 

E.  3« 
E.3/ 


DiTlaioal 


Divisions 


Etchemio  Terrane 


The  fauna  of  the  two  lower  divisions  of  the  Etcheminian  is 
distinct  by  Hs  species  from  that  of  the  upper  division»  and  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  genera. 
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Laptobolub. 

This  is  rqprcacnted  by  tiro  phyla  in  one  of  which  the  gpmn 
are  diminntÎTe^  tumid,  long-oTal,  thin  shelled  biachiopods  with  tbe 
▼aacolar  tnmb  dose  to  the  margins.    In  the  other  phylum  {L 
coUieia,  eU,)  the  species  are  somewhat  larger  and  the  margins  of  | 
yalves  flatter.    It  is  the  first  phylum  which  is  considered  here. 


VaLVSB  of    TUK    SMAl.LJ:Ji    LePTOBOLI    OF   TU£    £tCTI1£M1N    TBKRAK£,  SUOWI5fi 
TBB  mOBIASa  IN  BBS  FBOM  tBSn  FtBST  APnABAlfCB  OKWABD. 


< 

A«8iM 

Name 

c 

d 

4) 
.J 

2^ 
a*- 

u 
-< 

mm 

mm 

Cot 

Leploboli 

3' 

«• 

1 

6' 

L  

3-8 

2  4 

16 

fli 

E.  2  a  (f) 

L  

4-2 

2  3 

1  8 

97 

Ë.  3d 

L  

5  7 

3  1 

1  d4 

177 

L  

4-6 

SI 

IS 

14.» 

Tnnrnmin  of  th*  lAteftt  hAvond  tha  Svai.. 

IS 

1 

LlNOULEPlS. 

TJnder  this  generic  name  there  are  at  least  two  phyla.  One 
presenting  small,  thick  shdled  species,  the  other  of  larger  speds 
(L.  Ongwa,  etc.),  that  appeared  in  the  principal  mndbed  of  the  Lower 
Etchemin  fauna,  and  has  not  been  met  with  higher  np;  for  no  Idiiga^ 
lepis  is  yet  known  in  <the  Upper  Etchemin  Faona.  The  phylum  of 
small  forms  is  here  presented: 


Valves  ok  the  smalj^kr  Linoulbpiobs  or  thb  Etchbmin  TERiujiK,  saowisa 

TBS  INC1IB4SB  IN  Sill  VBOM  TRStlL  VtBST  APPBABANOB  ONWABH. 


AMt&e 

Namb. 

J3 
w 

u 
a 

Width 

Propor- 
tion 

< 

Co. 

mm 

mm 

6 

133 

Ï7- 

B.l<i 

10^ 

1  6i 

IS.Ti 

£.2  6 

U 

S 

I  38 

88- 

Increai»e  uf  the  latei>t  beyoud  the  first. . 

33 

'  A  full  description  o<  this  and  otber  new  tpttiam  of  OainlnlaB  tomriH^  Ib 
tbOM  taUeo  wlU  ht  iMmd  to  the  writers  Report  to  the  DIreetor  oC  the  Geo* 
loaical  Surv^  of  Canada  on  tbe  Cambrian  Hocks  of  Cepo  BretML 
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The  IJngiilellas  of  these  lower  Cambrian  Zone?  are  none  of  them 
typical,  that  is  they  have  not  the  "satchel  shape"  form  characterizing 
the  type  of  the  genus,  L.  Davisii,  of  the  Upper  Cambrian.  Those 
that  are  treated  of  here  belong  to  a  phylum  of  oval  forms  which  are 
found  at  intervals  throughout  tiie  Cambrian  system.  The  Lingu- 
lepidcs  just  cited  are  perhaps  nearer  LingnleUa-^icai,  than  the  speciee 
named  below. 

Valves  of  oval  Linottt.eli.i--  op  tre  Etchemtn  Terranb,  showimg 


INCREASE  IX  SIZE  FROM  THEIR  FIRST  APi'EAKANCB  ONWARD. 


Namk 

Length 

Width 

Propor- 
tion 

Area 

Co: 

74 

5 

ISO 

SLle 

8 

6 

40* 

S.  le 

9 

6 

1  60 

54- 

InerMM  of  the  latest  beyond  the  Ûrat. 

15 

The  increase  in  area  is  only  one-half  above  the  first  integer  ;  but 
then  the  range  in  time  was  short,  viz.:  Coldbrook  and  oiie-h«lf  of 
the  Lower  Etchemin  Fauna. 


Obolus. 

Here  is  a  complex  group  in  which  several  phyla  are  involved  : 
Sm  or  VALvm  or  trx  Obom  as  tre  srrr^v»  suocbd  rack  oibbr  m  tsb 

Etchemin  Terra nb. 


Assise 

Namb 

« 

Width 

Proper-  ! 
tion 

Ares 

CO  : 

6 

5 

•83 

80' 

£.16 

0 

9 

8 

■88 

78- 

B.  1  « 

0... 

9i 

0 

•85 

85  5 

S.2(a/) 

12 

11 

92 

138' 

0  .. 

U 

12 

*8R 

188* 

0... 

15 

17 

113 

256- 

Idm 

tM/t  of  tilo  latest  beyond  the  flnt. 

8.S 

or 

4.4 

In  this  series  there  are  at  least  two  phyla.  The  interior  of 
O.  torrent  is  is  unknown,  but  the  next  three  are  characterized  by  the 
equality  and  regular  arrangement  of  the  central  scars  of  the  dorsal 
valve  (including  the  anterior  laterals),  and  by  the  possession  of  a  small 
Bcar  in  the  middle  of  this  group  of  muscles..    The  first  phylum  may 
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be  regarded  as  nmning  through  the  Coldbrook  and  Lower  Etchemiii 
Faunjis,  and  to  have  increased  four  fold  in  that  time;  or,  if  one  shouid 
omit  the  Coldbrook  species^  they  doubled  in  size. 

The  series  of  Oboli  as  a  whole  inereased  eight  fold  ;  but  the  tiro 
species  of  the  Upper  £tcheminian  are  of  a  difPeront  phylum^  one 
specially,  0.  BretonensiSy  was  separate,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  unusual 
eonree  of  the  vascular  trunks  of  the  ?entral  valve,  which,  for  an  Obolos, 
are  very  close  together.  The  two  species  of  this  fauna  (0.  lens  and 
0.  BnUmmisis)  have  a  similar  scnlptorep  and  are  likely  to  be  from 
the  same  root  form. 


As  a  result  of  this  enquiry  one  may  present  the  following  con- 
densed statement: 


Range  in  Time. 

Namx  or  T 

WHICH  1 

BB  Gnras  oa  Pbtluh  vbom 
m  FoBm  HATB  Spfttnte 

Number  of  faiMgen 

of  increase  of 
bulk  of  the  latest 
species  I)r7oo4 
th«  ûnL 

Bntiie  Cambrian . . 

▲crotnta,  aarlleat  iqieoias.  A.  papUIata  prima 

31 

Basal OMnbrUm ... 

Leptoboloa» 

"     L.  tomans  

2*5 

Inchidcs  Lower 

Ktcliemin  

UDgnlepts, 

S3 

Same,  or  for  4  '3  rate 

Basal  Cambrian.. 

Lingulellai 

**  L^elloiiROTalto 

Lower  Etchemin 

Obolus, 

4-4 

Ba.sal  ('HinbriMiaa 

AOBOTHTBA.  ' 

As  a  contrast  to  this  result  we  present  the  variations  traceable 
in  the  genus  Acrothyra,  from  its  earliest  known  appearance  to  the 
latest  form,  of  which  we  have  positive  knowledge.  This  covers  the 
whole  of  the  Basal  Cambrian  time. 

SiZK  OF  VENTRAL.  VALVKS  OF  AcHOTUYRA  VHOU  TUKIK  FIRST  APPEARANCB 
TO  THE  TOP  OP  THE  BASAL  CAMBRIAN. 


Assise 

Name 

5 

B 
J( 

Depth 

Propor- 
tiuti 

± 

mm 

mm 

mm 

6-» 

Co  : 

A.  sign nta- prima» ......   

2è 

u 

2 

Ë.  1  b 

3 

g 

1 

2 

6- 

E.  Ic 

2i 

lè 

17 

6% 

E.ld 

24 

3 

U 

2- 

7-5 

B.8e 

S 

u 

H 

18 

SS 

B.8a 

8 

2 

2 

1 

6- 

B.8e 

2^ 

2 

18 

5. 

B.8e 

A.  pwiavia  (type)  

3 

2 

lè 

13 

6- 

Inoiease  of  Hie  latest  beyond  the  ApMw**. 
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An  increase  in  tbe  elevation  of  the  ventral  valve  (see  fourth 
cohiinn)  is  quite  as  noticeable  in  this  genus  as  in  Acrotreta  as  it  is 
found  in  the  Basal  Cambrian;  but  so  far  as  bulk  of  the  valve  is  con- 
cerned the  two  genera  differ,  for  Acrothyra  shows  no  increase^  bat 
on  the  contrary,  if  anything,  a  reduction  in  bulk.  It  would  seem  to 
bave  been  a  closed  type,  which  had  reached  its  culmination  and  was 
not  capable  of  further  development. 

No.  7.    Dm  IHE  UrrKK  Ktc  heminiax  Fai  na  invade  Eastbkn 

Canada  from.  th£  Souihsast? 

Some  years  ago,  when  president  of  Section  IV.  of  this  Society, 
the  writer  had  the  honour  of  asking  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
this  section  to  certain  conditions  of  the  fauna  and  sediments  of  the 
early  Palaeozoic  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  that  seemed  to  indicate 
the  manner  of  the  migration  of  animal  species  at  certain  times  from 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other;  the  faunas  in  some  cases  being 
borne  from  Enrope  to  America,  and  in  others  from  the  latter  continent 
to  Europe. 

These  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  migration  of  species  were  based 
largely  on  the  known  spread  of  the  genera  from  certain  provinces 
where  the  faunas  were  in  full  force,  to  others  where  they  were  repre- 
sented by  a  limited  number  of  species. 

For  instance,  the  Paradoxides  fanna,  of  wliich  Anopolinns  is  a 
member,  appeared  to  have  its  headquarters  in  Northern  Europe,  for 
there  not  only  does  it  have  the  greatest  variety  of  gaiera,  bat  it  also 
shows  the  most  continuous  chronological  succession.  Anopolinns, 
while  it  is  found  in  Scandinavia  and  Britain  and  extends  as  far  west 
as  Newfoundland,  has  not  been  found  in  Canada.  And  the  speciee 
of  Paradoxides  abundant  in  Europe  and  well  represented  as  far  as 
Araritime  Canada,  is  rednoed  to  one  spedee  (or  two)  in  Massachusetts, 
and  west  of  this  is  unknown. 

A  representative  form  of  one  species  of  this  fauna,  a  Liostracus 
(the  ConoeephaHtes  <snsr  of  Hartt),  which  we  had  thought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly American,  was  sent  to  me  this  summer  from  the  south  of  France, 
by  Mons.  Jean  Miquel,  it  thus  also  proves  to  be  Suropean,  but  belongs 
in  the  southern  facies  of  this  fanna,  represented  in  Paradoxides 
'  rugulosus  and  the  associate  species.  The  American  fauna  of  Para- 
doxides thus  drew  its  representatives  from  both  the  northern  and 
southern  provinces  in  Europe.  It  would  be  an  instructive  study  to 
ascertain  how  and  why  tho  northern  fauna  of  Paradoxides  prevailed  over 
the  southern  in  Maritime  Canada,  and  what  held  the  Upper  Fàuna  of 
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PaittdoxideB  there,  while  the  Oleniu  fauna  was  being  dereloped  in 

Europe. 

In  thf  article  on  the  distribution  of  the  Cambrian  Faunas  abore 
referred  to,  the  présent  writer  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  fauna  of 
the  Utica  slate  was  a  cold  deep-water  fauna,  swept  in  upon  America 
from  the  North  Atlantic  region.  Since  then  R.  Rudemann,  the  talented 
Assistant  Palaeontologist  of  the  New  York  State  survey,  has  found 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  mrront  from  ihp  northeast  prevail- 
ing over  northeastern  New  York  in  Utica  times.  'This  he  has  demon- 
strated by  obserN'ations  on  the  attitude  of  colonies  of  graptcdites 
entombed  in  the  Utica  shale  in  that  region. 

In  the  present  author's  article  above  cited,  it  was  also  inferred 
that  the  central  part  of  North  America  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Olenellus  fauna,  because  it  was  there  represented  by  a  variety  of 
species,  whereas  in  Europe  the  fauna  where  it  had  been  found  consisted 
of  only  a  few  species,  stragglers  from  the  main  swaxm.  The  argu- 
ment in  reference  to  the  Paiadozides  fauna  would  imply  a  revened 
current  in  the  time  of  the  Olenellus  fauna,  viz.:  one  flowing  to  the 
northeast,  and  carrying  with  it  the  migrating  young  of  the  Benthos. 
A  possible  confirmation  of  this  view  is  f  oond  in  the  attitude  of  the 
entombed  shells  of  the  Etcheminian  faunas  in  Gape  Breton,  especially 
the  Upper  fauna. 

In  the  Upper  Etcheminian  fauna  the  orientation  of  its  Bracfaio- 
pods  to  the  northeast  is  of  a  very  marked  character,  indicating  a 
current  setting  to  the  northeast  along  the  Cambrian  shore  durii^j^  the 
time  of  the  entombment  of  the  Upper  Etcheminian  fauna. 

In  the  Lower  Etcheminian  the  orientation  is  more  capiidotu, 
some  beds  showing  it  distinctly  and  others  not  at  all.  But  in  the 
fossils  of  the  Upper  fauna  it  is  very  conspicuous  in  many  of  the  laysis. 
Sometimes  as  many  as  eighty  per  cent  of  the  valves  are  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  current.  This  would  indicate  a  steady  flow  of 
water  setting  to  the  northeast  during  the  time  of  the  entombment  of 
the  Upper  Etcheminian  fauna. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  the  fauna  changed  suddenly  at 
the  beginning  of  this  time,  a  new  set  of  speeiea,  and  one  new  geniu 
appearing  among  the  Brachiopods.  There  was  also  a  change  in  the 
kind  of  sediment  deposited,  as  hard  massive  sandstones  gave  place  to 
more  flaggy  beds  and  shales. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  phenomenon  of  orientation  to 
the  northeast  was  due  to  tidal  action^  for  in  the  valley  wtae  Ihis 
feature  is  most  noticeable,  the  beds  in  which  it  was  observed  thicken 
to  the  southwest,  indicating  that  the  opening  of  the  bay  was  in  thsl 
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direction.  Burials  in  tidal  iiuid  would  occur  in  largest  numbers  at  the 
recession  of  the  tide,  and  the  valves  would  have  lucn  uriented  to  the 
southwest,  whereas  these  valves  have  just  the  opposite  direetion. 

If  then  the  burial  of  the  shells  was  not  by  tidal  mud  but  through 
sediment  carried  on  a  continuous  marine  current,  this  nirrent  undouht- 
edly  set  steadily  to  tlie  northeast.  The  nature  of  the  sediment  which 
it  carried  and  the  species  of  fossils  entombed  hy  it,  show  that  it  was 
a  shore  current.  Whether  the  currents  of  the  open  ocean  set  in 
the  same  direction,  or  not,  there  is  no  eyidence  to  show.  This  may 
have  had  a  reversed  direction,  just  as  the  Gulf  stream  is  complimentary 
to  the  Arctic  current  along  the  coast  at  the  present  day;  but  so  far 
as  the  shore  animals  are  concerned,  these  were  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  transportation  above  inferred. 

We  as  yet  know  nothing  of  the  deep  water  animals  of  this  time, 
which  may  have  dwelt  in  a  southwest  cnrrent  as  did  those  of  the 
Utica  slate,  and  probably  also  those  of  the  Paradoxides  beds. 

Full  particulars  of  observatioiis  on  the  orientation  of  the  Cape 
Breton  Camhrian  fossils  are  contained  in  the  report  on  that  region 
recently  submitted  by  the  writer  to  the  Director  of  the  Canadian  Geo- 
logical Surrey. 

No*  8.  Cambrian  Brachiofoda  and  Molluboaof  Mt.  Stephen,  B.C.y 

WITH  THB  DB80BIFTION  OF  A  NEW  SPECIB8  OF  MbTOFTOHA. 

Ât  the  time  that  the  trilobitee  of  the  Mt  Stephen  fanna  were 
reviewed  by  the  author,  the  Brachipoda  were  left,  in  hope  that  better 
material  would  come  into  his  hands,  than  were  found  in  the  Walker 
collection.  Since  then,  through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  opportunity  was  furnished  to  examine 
the  collections  that  had  been  made  for  that  survey  by  Messrs. 
McConnell  and  Ami.    These  gave  some  further  material  for  study. 

In  this  year,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S. 
Geoloffical  Survey,  I  have  seen  the  types  of  the  species  from  Mt. 
Stephen  described  by  him  (except  the  Crania)  and  so  am  in  a  position 
to  identify  with  some  certainly  the  several  iirachiopods  collected  by 
Mr.  Walker  and  l^r.  Ami. 

Mr,  Walcott,  through  the  occurrence  of  several  of  the  Mt.  Stephen 
species  in  the  Cambrian  strata  of  central  Nevada,  correlates  them  with 
the  fossils  of  a  certain  belt  of  shales  that  occurs  in  a  section  in  that 
district.* 

'  Am.  Jour.  8el..  Vol.  XXXVI.,  Sept..  188S. 
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He  smxuuarixes  this  section  as  follows  : — 

Feet 

1.  Qiiartizite  [at  the  top  of  which  is  the  Olenellus  fauna]   350 

2.  limestones  and  shales  [at  the  top  of  which  is  the  group  of 

species  corresponding  to  the  Mt.  Stephen  Fauna]   1,450 

3.  Massive  limestones  [in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  Dicel- 

locephaiuB  (Ëuloina-Niobe  fauna,  fide  Brogger)]   3,000 


4,800 

By  this  section,  the  fauna  ooneqwnding  to  that  of  Mt.  Stephen, 
Is  about  1,400  feet  above  the  fauna  of  OleneUus  in  the  same  section. 

At  a  later  date  than  the  publication  of  this  section,  Mr.  Walcott 
deaeribed  several  of  the  Brachiopods  of  the  Mt.  Stephen  Fauna,  the 
eharacten  of  which,  as  described  by  him,  aie  here  giv^'^* 

^  LiNGULBLLA  MaOCONHBLLI,  n.  Sp," 

"Shell  subspatnlate^  height  and  Ineadtfa  aa  7  to  4).  Yentnl 
valve  Buhattenuate  towaid  the  apex;  broadest  midway^  with  the  aides 
Gonyerging  slightly  towaid  the  front),  and  rather  rapidly  towaid  the 
apez;  front  broadly  rounded.  Dorsal  TalTO  ahoH^  height  and  breadth 
subequal;  the  broad  front  is  aquarely  rounded. 

The  apecimens  are  somewhat  flattened  in  the  shale,  but  the  rather 
strong  shell  preserves  a  moderate  convexity.  Surface  marked  by 
concentric  striœ  of  growth  and  radiating  longitudinal  lines'." 

In  the  examples  in  my  hands  the  concentric  and  zadiatiqg 
stris  above  referred  to  are  obscured  by  a  minute  granulation;  and 
the  radiations  are  much  finer  than  the  concentric  lines.  An  example 
of  the  ventral  and  one  of  the  dorsal  valves,  both  small,  were  found 
in  ihe  Walker  collection. 

''CbANIA  (?)  COLUMBIANA,  n.  sp." 

Is  described  by  Mr.  Walcou  follows: — "Shell,  small  circular, 
or  slightly  longer  than  wide;  apex,  central  or  nearly  so.  Surface 
marked  Ity  line  costa'.  that  radiate  from  the  apex  to  the  marij:iu.  Traœs 
of  fine  bpines  appear  about  the  margin.     Diameter,  2  mm." 

The  generic  reference  u  made  on  account  of  the  surface  char- 
acters being  more  like  those  of  shells  referred  to  Crania  than  to  thoî^e 
of  other  genera.  Crania  Grayi,  Davidt^jn  ;  Cranio  L<£lia,  Uail. 
(24th  Rep.  N'.Y.  Stato  Cab.  Xat.  Hist.,  p.  220,  pi.  7,  flg.  16.)." 

^  Proc  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.»  June,  1889. 
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There  is  no  example  of  this  form  in  the  Walker  or  Canad.  Surv. 
Collections. 

''ACAOTBEIA  GEMMA,  Var.  DEPBESSA,  n.  VaF." 

"  The  specimens  from  Mt.  Stephen  are  relatively  much  lower  and 
broader  iu  proportion  to  the  height  than  the  typical  forma  of  A,  gemma. 
On  this  account  they  are  considered  as  a  variety/* 

Mr.  Walcott  writes  to  me  to  say  that  the  dorsal  which  he  referred 
to  lAnnarssonia  .^nniHalis  Salt,  he  now  thinks  to  be  the  dorsal  T&lve  of 
of  the  ahnve  spiecies. 

In  the  Walker  collection  is  a  dorsal  valve  which,  by  its  sharp 
median  septum  and  other  featurn=^.  appears  to  be  the  dorsal  valve  of 
this  Acrotreta;  the  species  appears  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  from 
A.  gemma  and  may  be  called  A,  depressa,  Walcott. 

**  Obthisina  Albebta,  n.  sp.*' 

'  *' Shell  transTersely  siiboval,  front  broadly  rounded;  the  straight 
•hinge-line  is  shorter  than  the  full  breadth  of  the  valve;  the  area  of 
the  ventral  valve  high,  bent  backward  from  the  hinge-line,  divided 
by  a  large  foramen  that  is  covered  by  a  convex  deltidium.  The  area 
of  the  dorsal  valve  slopes  back  at  about  a  right  angle  to  the  valve. 
The  broad  short  foramen  appears  to  have  been  covered  by  a  low 
deltidium. 

Surface  marked  by  radiating  costœ  five  in  the  distance  of  3  mm. 
on  the  frontal  margin. 

This  species  recalls  Orthis  Lindstromif  Linrs.  from  the  Paradox- 
ides  zone  of  Sweden.'* 

Examples  from  the  Walker  collection  are  not  well  preserved  and 
show  no  further  characters. 

There  is  another  Orthid  in  the  Walker  collection,  with  ribs  much 
wider  apart,  but  not  in  good  preservation. 

^KuTOBoiKA  Pbobpiotenbis,  Walc.,?*'* 

''A  fragment  of  a  species  of  Kutorgina,  closely  related  to 
K.  proBpidtnsi»i  occurs  on  slate  ia  a8sociatio&  with  PiytèopaHa 
CordiUerœ*  It  not  improbably  represents  a  new  species.'' 

No  example  of  this  was  found  in  the  collections  that  passed  nnder 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  Vol.  XXXVI.,  Sept.,  1888,  p.  166. 
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tbe  writei^a  handfl,  all  xeeeznblmg  spedmem  being  refemble  to 
Ifhidm  panrntltL     (See  below.) 

The  following  Bpecies  appear  not  to  have  been  in  Mr.  Walcott't 
collection,  received  from  the  Br.  Bominger. 

IPHIOXA  PANVULA,  White  sp. 

Fine  ezamplea  of  this  epedee  were  found  in  the  Mt.  Stqihen 
ooUectionB.  They  show  well  the  charactenatic  omamentatioj),  idiieh 
resembles  that  of  Oholus  {BoUfordia)  pulckêr  in  that  the  cancellatsd 
ornamentation  is  developed  chiefly  on  the  middle  zone  of  the  shdl, 
the  front  part  being  oonoentricallj  striated  only.  Still,  there  are 
dorsals  which  show  the  cancellation  over  nearly  the  whole  surface. 
The  shell  has  the  convex  psendo-deltîdinm  characteristic  of  Iphidea. 
No  ezamplee  showing  the  interior  of  the  valves  were  obtained. 

There  are  specimens  of  this  shell  in  both  the  Walker  and  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey  collections. 

AOBOTHBLB  BUB8ID1TA,  White. 

Mr.  Walker's  collection  contains  several  eiiamples  of  the  valves 
of  this  species,  nsually  mnch  flattened.  One  or  two  show  well  the 
concentric  ridging  and  the  more  minute,  somewhat  wavy  ridglets 
between.  One  dorsal  is  9  z  10  mm.  in  size.  Owing  to  the  cnuhing, 
the  internal  features  are  obseare  in  these  valves. 

Some  good  examples  of  this  species  were  found  in  the  ooUectû» 
received  from  Mr.  Walker. 

Obolus  Ella,  Hall  à  W. 

Comparatively  few  examples  of  this  species  were  found,  and  they 
do  not  show  good  interiors  ;  still  the  discoid,  circular  form  agrees  better 
with  Obolus  than  Lingulella;  and  the  position  of  the  central  muscles, 
so  fai  as  they  can  be  made  out,  corresponds  to  Obolus.  Perhaps  the 
low  broad  cardinal  area  of  the  ventral  valve  accords  more  decidedly 
with  Obolus  than  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  valves,  which  are 
modified  to  suit  the  discoid  form  of  the  valves. 

The  largest  valve  observed  was  a  dorsal,  somewhat  abraded, 
9  z  10|  mm.  acro«.  The  species  is  somewhat  '^satchel ''-shaped. 

Mir.  Walcott  in  an  MS.  note  rsmarks  that  this  species  varies  greatly 
in  different  localities  and  sediments.  He  refers  it  to  his  new  snb- 
genus  Wisionia  on  account  of  its  surface  which  is  not  shown  in  the 
few  specimens  in  my  hands. 
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AOBOTBBTA  Of  BaILEYI.^ 

A  thm-shelled  form  which  has  suffered  much  from  oompression, 
is  not  rare  in  the  Mt.  Stephen  shale.  As  in  il.  BaUeyi  the  area  of 
the  ventral  valve  is  quite  short,  and  the  median  ridge  of  the  intecior 
ol  the  dorsal  has  the  hroad  lance-fonaed  end  of  that  of  Jjumarssonia. 

Sculpture.  This  coseists  of  veij  fine  conoentnc  Btri»^  somevhat 
obecured  by  a  minute  gmrolation. 

Size.  Length,  3^  mm.;  width,  4  mzn.;  height  (as  comprased  in 
the  shale)  less  than  1  mm. 

This  species  is  very  LinnarsBOnia-like  but  the  beak  is  too  sharp 
and  too  much  elevated  for  that  geniu;  also  the  smooth  shining  shell 
of  Idnnaneonia  is  wanting. 

LePTOBOLUS  cf.  GBANDIS.' 

A  number  of  examples  of  a  small  brackiopod  were  found,  which 
by  its  size  and  form  comes  near  the  above  species.^  It  is  a  thimier 
and  ilatter  shell  but  the  di%rence  may  be  due  to  the  occurrence  in 
shale  in  place  of  sandstone.  There  is  less  dillerenee  in  the  compara- 
tive length  of  the  two  valves  than  in  L.  grandis,  and  the  sculpture 
also  is  different.  Sculpture  consists  of  faintly  marked  line,  concentric 
6tri«e,  with  more  di-tinct  undulations  of  growth,  the  whole  obficuied 
by  a  minute'  granulation. 

It  is  distinct  from  HalFs  species  of  the  Utica  slate  in  the  absence 
of  minute  concentric  striae,  distinct,  dose  and  regular,  also  in  its 
larger  size. 

Mbtoftoica  Ann,  n.  sp.  (Plate  1,  fig.  Id). 

Examples  of  this  shell  are  usually  much  flattened  and  the  natural 
form  obscured.  The  apex  was  usually  somewhat  excentric  and  wns 
acuminate.  Outside  of  the  acuminate  apex  the  slopes  of  the  shell 
were  convex,  and  so  continued  to  the  margin. 

Sculpturp.  Only  very  faintly  marked  xadiating  stns  aro  visible 
and  a  few  concentric  undulations  of  growth. 

Size.  Length  of  orifice  10  mm.;  width»  8|  mm.;  height  (as  com- 
pressed in  the  shale),  2  mm. 

This  «pecies  was  not  quite  so  iaige  as  Mgfoptovia  Barrandet, 
Linrs.,  and  differed  in  its  smooth  surface.  It  was  much  flatter  and 
was  smaller  than  the  Metoptomie  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Wis- 
consin. 

'  Tr  na.  Roy.  Soc.  Caiu,  Vol,  HI.,  p.  S6»  pi.  v.,  flics.  18,  13  a  ft  e. 
'  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Caa.»  Vol.  XL,  p.  »1.  pi.  U,  llgs.  7a  to 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUAfXi:^ 

Tig.  1.  Ohoim$  torreniii.  DotmI  valve.  Ifac.  f .   Cotdbrook  terraae' 
Fl*.  S.  OMiw  iriparUk-^  Ventral  valve— Dorsal  Talve,  Interioi^ 

tlon  of  same.    All  mnpr   f .   Lower  Etcheminlan. 

Figr.  3.  Oboiuê  dUcus—a,  Ventral  valve — h.  Porsal  valve — c.  Interior  of  same,! 
All  mair.  I  — d.  Cardinal  area  of  dorsal,  further  enlar^red.  Lower  Etchemlmi 

Ftg.  4*  Ohtim  e««»pt(tMt— Ventral  valves.  Interior  of  same— <-. 

▼alve— 4,  Iatert«r  of  same.  All  mac;  f   —e^  Surface  marldiict^  enlaised  Y 

Lov  >  r  r:tchemlnian. 

I'U:  5.  Obolus  Bretonennis — a,  Ventral  valve— &,  Interior  of  same— c.  Section 
of  sattie — d.  Dorsal  valve— e.  Interior  of  same.  All  mag.  f .  Upper  Etx^be- 
mlnian. 

Ftg;  6.  Otolac  lm§  a.  Ventral  valve— 1»  Interior  of  same— c»  Section  of 
same.  All  mag:  2|      Dorsal  valve— Interior  of  same.  Both  mac.  Î  UpPer 

StchenUnlan. 

Vlg,  7.  Obolua  pmkiutr—a,  Ventral  valve,  outline  of  Interior— è.  Dorsal  valve. 
Int^or.  Both  nm^         Protolenus  Fauna. 

Flp.  8.  Oboïvs  pnstinua — a,  Ventral  vaJve — b,  Side  of  same — c.  MonM  of  a 
ventral  (,?) — ii,  Back  view  o£  saiMC.  Ail  mag.  |  — e.  Dorsal  valve,  young,  mould 
of.  Umg.  f .  Protolenus  Fauna. 

Ftc:  OMuê  BU^—a,  Ventral,  outline  of  Interior— Dorsal  valv«,  ontUae 
of  Interior.  Both  mag.  f .   Peltura  Fauna. 

Fig.  10.  Ohoîuê  ApoUoniti.  Eichwald,  var.  Quen^tedii.  After  Mirhwitz.  Dia- 
grams of  the  ventral  and  dorsal  valves,  enlarged;  showing  posit ion.'<  of  tJit 
muscle  scars  and  vascular  trunks  (the  branches  of  the  latter  are  omitted). 
Dictyonema  Fauna,  or  b^ow. 

mg .  U.  Ototst  refulgmM  s.  Ventral  valve.  Interior^,  Dorsal  valT^  mould 
of  interior.  Both  mair*  |<  Dictyonema  Fauna. 

Fig.  12.  iUtoptoma  AmU,  TL  SP.— «.  Shell  seen  from  above— ft.  Same  flfom  tl» 
Side.  Both  mag.  |.  Peltura  Fauna  of  Mt.  Stephen.  Field,  B.C. 
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IV. —  Furilier  Experiments  in  Plant  Breeding  at  the  Experimental 

Farms. 

By  Wm.  Saundbbs. 
Director  of  Bbeperlmeiital  Farmo. 

(Read  May  27,  1902.) 

Experiments  and  olMer?aiionB  in  connection  with  tbe  cross- 
breeding of  plants  hare  been  conducted  from  year  to  year  at  the 
Canadian  Experimental  Faxma  since  their  establishment  in  1887-8. 

In  1894  the  writer  presented  a  paper  to  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Canada  on  the  progress  of  these  experiments,  in  which  some  details 
were  given  of  the  results  obtained  £rom  the  crossing  of  Tarieties  of 
wheaty  barley,  oats  and  pease,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  new  sorts, 
more  productive,  earlier  in  ripening,  and  higher  in  quality.  Reference 
was  also  made  at  that  time  to  crosses  obtained  with  different  sorts  of 
gooseberries  and  raspberries^  and  to  some  hybrids  between  the  black 
currant  and  gooseberry. 

In  the  present  paper  some  particulars  are  given  of  further  pro- 
gress in  these  lines  of  work. 

Cro88-hred  Wheats. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted  with  this  important  cereal  since 
the  spring  of  1888,  and  several  hundreds  of  new  varieties  have  been 
produced,  among  which  some  veiy  promising  sorts  have  appeared. 
The  Red  Fife,  universally  recognized  as  a  variety  of  the  highest 
exft Hence,  which  produces  most  of  ihc  I'^brated  "No,  1  hard  wheat'' 
of  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories,  has  been  used  in  many 
of  these  crosses  with  the  object  of  producing  a  variety  equal  to  the 
Red  Mfe  in  quality,  productiveness  and  vigour,  but  which  would  ripen 
earlier  and  be  more  rust-resistin<:.  With  this  in  view,  early  ripening 
sorts  have  been  brought  from  different  parts  the  world,  especially 
from  countries  where  the  season  is  short.  The  Red  Fife  has  been 
bred  with  these  and  the  crosses  obtained  have  in  many  instances  been 
found  to  possess  some  of  the  desirable  charn  of  eristics  of  both  parents. 

Among  other  early  experiments  the  Red  Fife  was  crossed  with 
Ladoga,  an  early  ripening  Russian  wheat,  and  frmn  this  source  very 
promising  varietiefi  were  |nfoduced.  Among  the  more  notable  exam- 
ples are  the  two  wheats  known  as  Preston  and  Stanley.  The  Red  Fife 
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is  a  boardlése  whc-at,  w  hile  the  Ladoga  is  bearded.  The  Preeton  is 
a  vitrorous  «^rowing  bearded  6ort,  while  the  Stanley  is  a  beardless  spori 
from  the  Preston.  The  Preston  wheat  has  manifested  from  the  out- 
set a  remarkably  vigorous  and  prolific  character.  During  the  past 
seven  years  it  has  been  tested  in  uniform  trial  plots  with  neaily  100 
other  varieties  of  spring  wheat  at  all  the  Dominion  experim^tal  funu^ 
and,  taking  the  average  of  all  the  results  obtained,  the  Pïeston  has 
given  a  heavier  crop  than  any  other  sert. 

Â8  compared  with  the  Red  Fife  the  Preston  has  given  an  aTenge 
crop  for  the  whole  time  of  33  hnshels  58  lbs.  per  acre,  while  the  Bed 
Fife,  during  the  same  period  and  onder  similar  conditions,  has  yielded 
32  hnshels  30  Ihe.,  a  difference  in  f avonr  of  the  Preston  of  1  hnshel 
28  Ibe.  per  acre.  It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  proren  that  the  quality 
of  the  Preston  is  equal  jo  that  of  Bed  Fife;  it  is»  however,  regarded 
as  an  ezcdlent  wheat.  Samples  sent  to  the  office  of  the  High  Com- 
missions for  Canada  in  London,  England,  in  1900,  were  suhmitted 
to  one  of  the  beet  wheat  experte  on  the  London  market  for  opinion. 
Begarding  the  Pïeston^  he  reports  that  after  a  carefnl  examinatioa 
he  finds  it  to  he  of  moet  excellent  qnali^^  for  milling  purposes^  xiefa 
in  gluten,  and  the  type  of  wheat  the  British  miller  wants. 

In  a  field  crop  of  five  acres,  grown  on  the  experimental  farm  at 
Indian  Head,  in  1901,  the  Preeton  wheat  averaged  54  hnshels  54  lb& 
per  acre^  while  a  field  of  3}  acres  of  Bed  Fife,  grown  on  similar  land 
with  the  same  treatment,  gave  49  hnshels  40  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
Preston  ripens  abont  four  days  earlier  than  the  Bed  Fife,  which  is  a 
decided  advantage  in  a  short  season.  This  earliness,  associated  with 
greater  productivenese,  is  remarkable,  for,  as  a  role,  any  oonsidenUe 
gain  in  earliness  is  associated  with  a  diminution  of  crop;  the  bent 
being  smaller  and  lees  pltimp  as  the  ripening  is  hastened. 

The  variefy  of  wheat  known  as  Stanley,  althongh  a  twin  product 
with  the  P^ton,  has  not  shown  quite  as  mnch  vigonr  nor  so  high  a 
degree  of  productiveness,  it  having  given^  dtiring  the  seven  yeais 
referred  to,  an  average  crop  of  31  bushels  19  lbs.  per  acre,  being  2 
bashds  39  lbs,  per  acre  lees  than  Preston. 

In  testing  the  many  new  varieties  of  wheat  produced,  all  thm 
which  show  a  lack  of  vigonr  and  prodnctiveness  are  discarded  after 
trial  for  three  or  four  years.  From  the  new  sorts  which  have  been 
originated  at  the  experimental  farms  during  tiie  past  thirteen  yeafB, 
fifty-four  have  shown  sufficient  promise  to  justi^  their  being  induded 
in  the  list  of  thoee  annually  t^ted  in  the  comparative  trial  plots  at 
the  several  experimental  fîurms. 

In  conduotirg  these  experiments  the  object  in  view,  as  aheadv 
stated,  is  to  originate  new  varieties  of  wheat  equal  in  quality  to  Bed 
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Fife,  «iTlîer  in  ripening,  more  rust-resisting,  and  more  productive. 
Ked  I'lie  is  an  excellent  wiieat  which  produces  a  flour  unsurpassed 
in  quality,  henoe  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  au}Llimg  which  would  tend 
to  ietesseii  the  interest  in  that  variety,  until  it  is  proYcu  that  we  have 
other  sorte  equally  good  to  tjuuJity,  associated  with  advantages 
in  earimess  and  productiveness.  It  shuuld,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  thai  m  ilie  p^rowiug  ui  whtai  there  is  constant  self-fertiliza- 
,ti»jii,  and  ilii.-,  ■'  :u  and  m  "  breeding  iiniy  sooner  or  later  cause  deteri- 
oration. Th.0  -Red  Fife  has,  for  tuna  iciy,  maintained  its  vigour  and 
exceDent  quality  in  the  Canadian  Morth-west  for  many  years  and  as 
yet  does  not  show  any  signs  of  deterioration.  Hence,  in  the  meantime, 
effort  is  made  by  careful  selection  and  cultivation  to  grow  every  year 
on  the  western  experimental  farms  considerable  quantities  of  this 
vvlnahle  sort  of  the  purest  and  best  quality.  This  is  distributed  for 
seeâ  among  some  of  tbe  'best  farmers,  so  tiiat  the  general  parity  and 
high  quaHty  of  the  Bed'  Fife  wheat  may  be  maintained.  Bed  Fife 
IB  not,  as  a  nd^  so  snocessfolly  grown  hi  the  Eastm  Fïofinees»  and 
there,  other  Tarieties  are  needed,  and  the  new  sorts  referred  to  are 
gradually  finding  their  way  into  general  culiiYation  m  many  of  the 
eastern  distriets.  Should  there  at  any  time  he  any  material  dimlnor 
tion  in  the  prodiictiveneBS  and  Tigonr  of  the  Bed  Fife  on  the  prairie 
landa  of  the  west>  we  haye^  in  these  new  sorts,  other  wietiee  which 
will  he  availahle  to  take  its  place. 

In  the  efforts  to  obtain  nut-resisting  sorts  crosses  have  been  made 
ehiefiy  with  Tsrieties  of  TrUieuM  durum,  of  whieh  the  €k>ose  and 
Bonznanian  wheats  are  well  known  eiamides.  Some  work  has  also 
been  done  in  crossing  the  Speltz  wheat  with  other  spring  Tarietiee. 
Long  eiperienoe  has  shown  that  these  sorts  are  less  lialile  to  the 
attacks  of  rost  than  most  other  varieties,  hat  the  grain  is  inferior  in 
quality  for  hread-making.  In  prodnehig  these  crosses  Bed  life  has 
generally  been  ased  as  one  of  the  parents,  with  the  hope  of  seooiing 
a  higher  qoality  in  the  progeny.  The  experience  had  with  these 
later  crosses  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  permit  of  reliable  opinions 
being  formed  as  to  their  merits. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  erosses  in  wheat  yet  made  here  was 
produced  in  1900  by  Br.  0.  E.  Saunders,  to  whose  earafol  and  skillful 
Bianipulations  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  promising  sorts 
under  trial.  T  n  this  instance  the  Red  Fife  flowers  were  fertiliaed 
with  pollen  of  the  Polonian  wheat,  Tritieum  polonieum.  The  Polonian 
wheat  has  a  very  large  and  remarkable  head,  with  very  large  kernels. 
As  a  rule  the  plant  grown  from  the  kernel  resulting  from  the  cross 
produces  heads  closely  resembling  those  of  the  female  used  in  the 
CKperiment,  and  such  modifications  as  are  hrooght  ahout  by  introduc- 
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ing  the  biuod  oJ  ulIici  iuiis,  are  not  very  distinctiy  maaitei  vniS 
the  second  iieration,  when  the  plants  vary  to  a  degree  whidl  il 
remarkable.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  head  was  Teiy  miMb 
modified  in  the  first  generation,  and  the  plant  produced  from  the  Bed 
Fife  kernel  which  was  fertilized  by  the  Ft^onieii  poUen  gave  herii 
which  were  quite  unlike  Bed  Fife,  with  kemeU  eonsderably  largd 
thaa  are  ever  found  in  that  variety.  The  kemelB  were  nmoved  witb- 
out  destroying  the  head  which  still  retains  much  of  its  natural  fonn. 
These  kernels  hare  heen  sown,  snd  are  producing  vigorous  plaoti, 
among  which  scone  remarkable  variations  may  be  expected.  i 

Cross-bred  Barleys. 

In  the  cross-breeding  of  barley  the  two-rowed  sorts  ITsrdMm 
(NsNc&ofi  have  been  crossed  with  the  six-rowed  Hordtum  hiSBoMm. 
The  six-rowed  sorts  ripen  earlier  than  the  two-rowed,  while  the  litter 
stools  much  more  freely.  This  cross  has  been  effected  with  the  efejttt 
of  bringing  about  earlier  ripening  in  the  new  varieties  of  two>rofcd 
originated  and  a  greater  tendency  to  stool  in  the  new  stx-rowed  soriL 
A  number  of  productive  and  us^ul  varieties  have  been  thus  obtsinei 
Among  the  new  two>rowed  barieys  produced,  the  Beaver  and  Nqsis 
stand  in  the  front  rank,  and  among  the  new  six-rowed  sorts,  the  JU^ 
and  Nugent.  These  have  all  gained  a  good  record  for  productivenea 
and  quality,  and  are  now  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  Six-msd 
varieties  of  bearded  barley  have  also  been  crossed  with  six-imnd 
beardless  sorts  and  some  promising  results  obtained. 

In  crossing  the  two-rowed  barleys  with  the  six-rowed,  the  plant 
produced  from  the  hybridized  kernel  has  usually  resembled  the  v&hetf 
used  as  the  female  in  the  cross,  bat  when  the  crop  from  this  pliot 
has  been  sown  the  following  season  many  striking  and  aingntay  vsiis' 
tions  have  occurred,  some  heads  having  two  rows,  others  six  rots»  ' 
while  some  have  intermediate  forms.  By  selecting  the  most  promis- 
ing sorts  and  rejecting  from  among  these  all  the  variations  which 
occur  subsequently  from  year  to  year,  the  type  will  in  a  few  yen» 
usually  become  fixed  and  will  reproduce  itself  in  a  pure  form. 

Oross-irsd  Oois. 

In  the  crossinfT  of  ont?  the  improvements  looked  for  were  i 
increased  productiveness,  earlineas  in  ripening,  stiffness  of  stra». 
plumpness  of  grain,  thinness  of  hull,  and  less  liability  to  rust.  Black 
oats  have  bef^n  crossed  with  white,  and,  in  some  instAno*^,  thre? 
varieties  have  been,  obtained  by  subsequent  variations  from  the  one 
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kernel,  viz.,  black,  wliite  aud  dun  coloured.  Sided  oats  have  also  been 
crossed  "vrith  branching,  from  wliich  oats  have  been  produced  with 
half  branching  heads.  Among  the  most  productive  of  the  cross-bred 
oat^  are  the  Cromwell,  a  cross  between  Prize  cluster  female  and  Giant 
cluster  male,  which  last  year  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  varieties 
tested  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  the  Kendal,  which  has 
given  on  the  trial  plots  at  all  the  experimental  farms  for  the  past 
three  y^rs  an  average  crop  of  70  bushek  18  lbs.  per  acre,  and  Hol- 
land, a  cross  between  Giant  cluster  female,  and  Prize  ciu^ter  male, 
which  has  given  for  the  same  period  an  average  ot  69  bushels  1  lb. 
per  acre. 

Hany  useful  crosses  haYe  been  made  in  this  groap,  some  ot  which 
liaTe  produced  heavy  cropa.  The  Arthur,  a  cross  between  the  varie- 
ties known  as  Mummy  and  Multiplier,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
tested  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  havi2lg  given  an  average 
during  six  years  trial  of  37  bushels  35  lbs.  per  aere.  Among  the 
other  varieties  which  have  stood  high  in  productiveness  are  Carletoo^ 
which  was  obtained  from  the  same  cross  as  Arthur,  King  a  croes 
between  the  Mummy  and  the  large  White  Marrowfat,  and  Paragon,  a 
cross  between  the  Black-eyed  Marrowfat  and  Mummy.  In  all,  about 
175  cross-bred  sorts  of  pease  have  been  produced,  and  after  discarding 
those  which  have  proved  deficient  in  vigour,  productiveness  or  quality, 
there  still  remain  thirty  varieties  which  have  shown  sufficient  merit 
to  warrant  their  being  placed  with  the  best  of  their  class. 

CroBS'bred  Apples  for  th$  NwrOtmai  Plains. 

Ever  since  the  experimental  farms  were  established  continued 
efforta  have  been  made  in  the  Canadian  Xorth-west  to  obtain  apple 
trees  which  would  be  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  climate  of  that 
country.  All  the  promising  sorts  obtainable  in  Northern  Europe, 
the  Northern  TJnited  States  and  elsewhere  have  been  sectired  and 
tested  in  considerable  numbers,  both  with  and  without  sli  lier,  but 
thus  far  unsuccessfully.  In  the  spring  of  1887,  among  other  seeds 
received  from  the  Hoyal  Botanic  Gardens  at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
there  was  a  [).u  kage  of  the  seed  of  the  "  berried  crab  "  from  northern 
Siberia,  Pijrus  haecaUt,  Young  trees  were  raised  from  this  seed  and 
sent  to  the  experimental  faima  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head  to  be 
tested  and  have  now  been  under  trial  there  for  the  past  ten  years, 
^ey  have  been  found  perfectly  hardy  and  have  borne  good  crope  of 
firnit.    These  trees  are  dwarf  in  habit,  low-hranehed  and  singly 
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built^  and  the  fruit  is  very  firmly  attached  to  the  branchée.  They  ue 
hence  well  -fitted  to  endure  the  strong  winds  which  sometimes  prefiil 
on  the  open  plains.  The  fruit,  however,  is  very  inferior  in  qiialitf 
and  Teiy  small,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.   (See  fig*  1.) 

Having  found  in  this  species  a  tree  with 
the  degree  of  hardiness  desired,  experiments 
were  undertaken  with  the  object  of  increesing 
the  siae  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
by  cross-fertilizing  it  with  some  of  the  hardiest 
and  befit  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  Ontario. 
The  first  experiments  made  in  1804  were  with 
the  Tetofsky,  Duchess  and  Wealtliy.  and,  as 
opportunity  offered,  other  sorts  have  been  used 
and  thus  this  work  has  been  gradually  ex- 
tended. Thus  far  the  introduction  of  the 
blood  of  the  larger  apples  has  not  appreciably 
lessened  the  hardiness  of  the  trees,  and  all 
the  varieties  tested  at  the  experinieiua!  farm?, 
both  at  Brandon  and  Indian  Head,  have  passed 
through  the  winters  uninjured. 
In  the  eliaracter  of  tho  foliage,  colour  of  the  wood  and  form  of 
growth  of  the  cross-bred  trees,  there  is  much  variation,  some  resem- 
bling the  varieties  of  cultivated  apples  used  as  the  male,  while  others 
are  more  like  the  wild  fonn  of  the  female.  More  than  fifty  of  thete 
cross-bred  sorts  have  fruited,  and  nine  or  ten  of  them  are  of  such 
size  and  quality  as  to  justify  their  propagation  for  more  general 
distribution. 

Among  these  the  following  are  worthy  of  special  mention: 

Charles.  Pyrus  baccata  female,  wi;h  Tetofsky  male,  planted  in 
orchard  at  one  year  from  seed,  April  28th,  1896.  The  tree  has  grown 
ra])idly  and  wintered  well.  In  the  spring  of  1809  it  bloomed  freely. 
The  tlowers  were  deep  pink  in  bud,  large  when  open,  pinkish-whiie, 
petals  wide.    The  fruit  set  well  and  ripened  about  September  3rd. 

Size  of  fruit  IVio  inches  across  and  I'/ie  inches  deep,  distinctly 
ribbed,  calyx  persistent.  Colour  a  uniform  yellow  and  very  atrrac- 
tive.  Flesh  yellow,  solid,  crisp,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant  flavour,  n.iitilj 
acid  and  very  .-lightly  astringent.     Skin  rather  thin,  fruit  bakeg  well. 

Fioneer.  Pyrus  baccata,  female,  with  Tetofsky,  male.  Planted  in 
orchard  as  a  yearling  tree,  -Vpril  28th,  1896.  It  has  grown  rapidly 
and  it  blossomed  freely  in  the  spring  of  1899.  The  blossoms  were 
pink  in  bud,  large  and  pure  w  hite  when  open,  petals  wide.  The  fruity 
set  well  and  was  ripe  September  21st. 
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Size  of  fruit  If  mcfafls  aero88  «ad  1}  indiee  deep,  slightly  ribbed, 
calyx  persistent.  Colour  yellow;  irilà  a  pink  chedk.  Flesh  white, 
fine-grained,  firm,  crisp,  moderately  juicy,  sabacid,  with  a  pleasant 
flavour,  astringency  very  slight. 

NovtUy,  Pjrnis  baccata,  female,  with  Wealthy,  male.  Planted  in 
orchard  aa  a  yearling  tree,  April  28th,  1896.  This  tree  is  an  upright 
and  vigorous  grower  with  good  foliage.  Fruited  in  1899.  Bloeeoma 
deep  pink  in  bud,  white  when  open.    Flowers  large,  petals  broad. 


Fio.  2.p-CBAitun.  no.  S.— FiomBB. 


Fruit  ripe  September  19th.  Size  1^  inches  across,  1^^  inches 
deep.  Colour,  deep  red.  Flesh,  pale  yellowish  pink,  firni,  crisp, 
juicy,  subacid  and  of  fair  quaUty.  Stem  long;  calyx  usually  persistent, 
bakes  well. 

Proyrefts.  Pynis  baccata,  female,  with  Wealthy,  male.  Tree  a 
vigorous  grower  and  fairly  upright  in  habit.  Planted  in  orchard  as 
a  yearling,  April  28th,  1896.  Blossomed  freely  in  1899,  flowers  deep 
pink  in  bud,  pinkish-white  when  open,  flowers  large,  petals  wide. 

Fruit  ripe  September  14th.  Size  IV,,  inche?^  across  and  1'/,, 
inches  deep.  Colour  yellow  suffused  with  red,  with  a  dark  red  cheek. 
Flesh  very  firm,  crisp,  juicy,  subacid  and  of  fair  flavour,  astringency 
barely  perceptible.     Stem  long,  calyx  persistent. 

Aurora.  Pyrus  baccata,  female,  with  Tetofsky,  male.  Planted  in 
orchard  as  a  yearling,  April  28th,  1896.  Made  strong  growth  and 
blossomed  well  in  spring  of  18!»9.  Flowers  deep  pink  in  bud,  laige 
when  open,  pure  white,  petals  broad. 
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Fnit  ripe  Sej)tember  Bih  to  lOth.  Size  IVia  inches  across  and 
l'/tt  inches  deep,  calyx  persistent.  Colour  bright  red  almost  all  over. 
Fleeh  crisp,  juicy,  acid,  and  tit  fast  flayour,  astringency  very  slight, 
hakes  welL 

Among  other  Tarietiea  of  promise  are  Caran,  Dean,  Northern 
Queen,  Carleton  and  Prairie  Qem.    Over  400  in  all  of  these  erosi- 
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bred  fruits  have  been  produced  and  many  new  sorts  are  fruiting  each 
year.  !Most  of  the  good  varieties  are  being  propagated  for  more 
extended  distribution. 

Cross-bred  Goosébêrriêè, 

These  have  been  made  irith  the  object  of  improving  the  size  saA 
quality  of  the  varieties  known  as  American  gooseberries,  hj  introd1l^ 
ing  strains  of  some  of  the  best  English  sorts,  so  as  to  get  as  fsr  si 
is  possible  the  size  and  qnslity  of  the  Bnglish  gooseberry  irith  the 
eomparative  freedom  frœn  mildew  which  characterizes  the  Americio 
sorts.  Two  of  the  goosebeny  crosses»  Peaxl  and  Josselyn  (Bsd 
Jacket),  have  become  popular  and  are  now  in  general  cnltivatiott  is 
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Omnaâa  and  the  United  States  en  aoooont  of  their  naeifiil  size,  prodno- 
tiTeness  and  freedom  from  mildew. 

The  crosses  in  gooseherries  indnde  a  nnmher  of  other  promising 
sorts. 

Many  crosses  have  been  made  with  red  and  hlack  raspberries^ 
Rubu$  sMguuê  with  Rubua  oceidiutaUs,  the  progeny  of  which  have 


Flo.  6.<— AUBOHA. 


been  purple  caps,  many  of  them  of  large  size.  The  black  currant, 
Ribc^  nigrum  has  been  crossed  with  the  gooseberry  Ribes  grossularia 
and  some  interesting  results  obtained.  Crosses  have  also  been  effected 
between  the  sand  cherry  and  the  plum  Prunus  pumiîa  with  Prunus 
americana.  with  Prunus  nigra  and  Prunus  americana,  Pyrus  mauUi 
and  Pyrus  japonica,  and  between  Berberis  Thunbêrgi  and  Berberis 
vulgaris  purpurea. 

A  large  quantity  of  most  interest  in  f]^  material  has  thus  been  accu- 
mulated, among  which,  no  doubt,  many  new  sorts  of  practical  value 
will  be  found. 
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y. —  Some  Fâaiurw  of  ihê  Flora  of  Northern  New  Brunswick,   .  ' 

By  Œ  U.  Hat,  D.So.      '  "         •  ' 

(Itead  May  27.  18M.>' '      -    j  .  ♦  •    '  u 

The  rivers  of  Northern  New  Brunswick  present  a  most  inTi^jj^ 
field  for  the  botanist  as  they  do  for  the  aagleT;  and  if  tïie  f ormef  1^ 
something  of  the  sportsman  in  his  nature — and  what;  botaniBt  h^s  jijqi 
— 1  know  of  no  place  more  congenial  for  the  woodsman  and  c^q^jt 
than  the  Beetigouche,  the  Nepisiguit  and  the  Told<|i]j&..  .  Tb)^  jë^ 
names  are  suggestive  of  a  woodsman's  paradise.  ,  The^  weary 
dweller  in  far  ofL  cities  sniffs  the  breath,  of  .,tlie^  forest, 
the  exciting  chase  of  the  antlered  moose  and  canho^ 
atmggles  with  gamy  salmon  and  trout;  the  fores^ejj  ^tjij  admirijfg 
eje  can  note  the  girth  and  height  of  lordly  pi^e^^an^-.^fgfrujp^ 
or  giant  birches  and  maples,  and  at  night  be  gently  luljed  to jrefre^ 
ing  slumber  by  the  sough  of  the  wind  through  theii*  toge^  /^j,JjB 
etretchee  contentedly  beneath  their  broad  canopy;  the  canocra^j:^, 
gliding  over  tho  swift  pebbly  stretches  of  the  Bestigouel:^,.  or  thrpi:^ 
the  rock  strewn  rapids  of  the  Nepisiguit^  or  among  the  niany  ,dey^^ 
windings  of  the  Tobique  and  Serpentine,  can  say  exultingly:  "  W^fp 
there  ever  woodland  rivers  like  these!  "  The  botanist,  while  he  h^s 
the  discoTCiy  of  rare  plants  in  these  little  explored  regions,  will  rejoice 
more  in  the  luxuriance  and  the  harmonizing  influences  of  vegetation 
to  be  found  in  the  deep  gorges,  in  the  river  valleys,  in  the  mazes 
primr  vril  forests,  or  in  the  Arctic  forms  that  cling  to  the  rocka  of  V^ft- 
swept  mountain  tops.  ^ 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  in  recent  years  vrith  a  congenial  com^- 
panion  to  explore  these  rivers  to  their  sourcc\s,  to  spend  days  lazily 
pjidfllincr  with  the  current  or  nHernately  climbing  np  the  foaming 
waves  of  rapids,  or  making  weary  porTai{(  around  cataracts  or  througii 
intervening  forests;  to  sleep  contentcfjly  at  night  in  mosquito  proc^ 
tents  :  —  these  and  many  other  experiences,  delightful  sad  otherwise, 
are  the  lot  of  those  who  explore  the  forests  and  iniai^d  waters  .of 
Canada. 

Before  drawing  your  attention  to  the  flora  of  the  Eestigouche 
river,  I  may  refer  to  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  that  valley 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Brunswick.  The  high 
plateau  coiinlrv  wIik  h  extends  from  the  St.  John  river  to  the  Bay  de 
Chaleur  is  underlaid  with  calcareous  slates  formed  under  the  sea  in 
past  ages.   Through  these  yielding  slates  the  Bestigouchc  has  cut  its 
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iray  eastward,  delying  deeper  into  the  earth  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 
Next  to  the  St  John  and  Miraniichi,  the  Bestigonche  is  the  laxgeet 
river  in  New  Brunswick,  draining  an  area  within  the  province  of  some 
$,200  square  miles.  The  wide  divergence  of  its  four  chief  tributary 
streams,  three  from  the  north  which  drain  a  portion  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  and  one  from  the  south,  the  TIpsalquitch,  explains  the  origin 
of  its  name — the  river  of  the  five  fingers.  This  divergence  of  its 
branches,  one  of  which  is  as  large  as  the  main  stream,  and  all  of  them 
flowing  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stream,  makes  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Beetigouche  system  not  far  from  6,000  square  miles.  The 
length  of  the  main  stream  is  150  miles  and  daring  its  coarse  there 
is  a  descent  of  about  600  feet.  Its  flow  is  strong  and  swift,  over  a 
gravelly  bottom,  broken  by  rapids  on  an  average  of  every  hundred 
yards  or  so,  but  everywhere  navigable  for  canoes.  Its  waters  axe  dear 
and  cold«  from  the  springs  of  the  dense  wilderness  to  the  north.  As  one 
descends  the  stream,  the  valley  becomes  eztrcmeiy  narrow,  flanked  by 
hills  rising  steep  ficom  the  water's  edge,  bat  scûcéiy  ever  too  ste^ 
to  admit  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  chiefly  evergreen,  which  gives  a 
somewhat  sombre  character  to  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  although 
in  autumn  enlivened  by  the  scarlet  and  yellow  of  the  numerous  maples, 
birrhes  and  other  deddiious  tioos.  The  prevailing  evergreens  are  the 
white  and  red  spruce  and  fir  witli  a  few  white  pines  of  small  growth. 
In  the  loops  formed  by  the  winding  course  of  the  river  then  may  be 
seen  at  frequent  intervals,  now  r  -tretch  of  meadow  land,  now  beautiful 
terraces  from  thirty  to  seventy  feet  above  the  river;  but  so  suddenly 
does  the  stream  change  its  course  that  these  meadowt^  and  terraces 
alternate  in  quick  succession  from  one  side  of  the  headstrong  river  to 
the  other.  These  level  spots  are  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  whose  vivid  n^nen  in  the  growing  season  contrasts  with  the 
clear  flashing  waters  below  them  and  the  darker  evergreen  of  the  hill- 
sides beyond.  The  small  area  of  the  meadows  and  terraces  with  the 
precipitous  hillsides  and  wild  scener}'  around  them,  make  them  suited 
for  garden  spots  of  those  fishing  lodges  so  fdcturesquely  perched  above 
the  salmon  pools  at  variouR  points  on  the  river. 

The  rich  nlluvial  soil,  the  many  sequestered  nooks  and  shadj 
ravines  of  the  Kestigouchc  furnish  most  congenial  habitats  for  ferns. 
There  is  probably  no  district  in  Eastern  Canada,  except  Owen  Sound, 
where  they  are  found  in  greater  luxuriance  and  variety.  Nearly  every 
specie?  found  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  represented  there. 
In  the  fertile  meadows  in  the  middle  and  upper  course  of  the  river  the 
most  abundant  wes  the  Onoclea  StrutMopteris,  or  ostrich  fem,  growing 
in  such  luxuriance  that  fronds  six  feet  in  height  were  not  rare. 
EquaUy  luxuriant  and  growing  beside  it  in  many  placée  was  the  shield 
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tern,  Aspidwm  aeuhatum  var.  Brmnii,  and  the  different  types  of  the 
royal  f em  {Osmunda)  and  the  Aspknium  Mypieroid$8.  On  the  klandfi 
near  the  month  of  the  Metapedia  was  fonnd  that  most  graceful  of  all 
OUT  larger  ferns,  the  maiden-hair,  AdiatUum  pêdahm. 

The  gorges  and  hilleidee  fomished  an  even  greater  variety  of  the 
amaller  ferns.  The  rock  Polypody  (Pohfpodium  vulgan)  somewhat  rare 
in  our  northern  counties  grew  in  great  profusion  in  places,  its  fronds 
Bometimee  reaching  a  length  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  The 
green  spleenwort,  AspUnium  virtd»,  filled  crevices  of  limestone  rock, 
occasionally  found  with  the  rarer  cliff  hrake^  PtUœa  graetUs.  The 
delicate  and  graceful  fronds  of  these  two  ferns  and  their  light  green 
color,  arching  out  from  the  gray  crevices  of  rocks,  often  far  heyond 
reach,  and  the  two  hladder  ferns,  CystopUrù  hiXbifwra  and.  C,  fragiU$ 
occupying  the  tahitss  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  formed  a  picture  that 
would  delight  the  lover  of  these  heautiful  plants.  Both  the  AMpUnium 
viride  and  the  PtUœa  grtteiUs  are  ferns  loving  the  shaded  calcareous 
rocks  having  a  northern  exposure,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to 
cultivate.  I  have  succeeded  with  the  A^pllmium  after  repeated 
attempts,  and  then  only  hy  reproducing  the  conditions  of  its  hahitat 
aa  exactly  as  possihle.  The  PàOœa  has  so  far  defied  all  attempts  with 
me  at  cultivation.  Other  rare  ferns  met  with  in  secluded  places  on 
the  hills  and  mountains  .were  the  rare  Aspidium  fragrans,  its  clusters 
of  dead  and  living  fronds  forming  patches  among  inaccessihle  rocks» 
and  Woadsia  hyperborea  and  W.  glMJa,  These  three  .ferns,  known 
in  hut  few  localities  in  the  Atlantic  provinces  ol  Canada,  were  found  in 
several  places  on  the  Hestigouche,  and  were  especially  ahundant  near 
the  top  of  Squaw  Cap  Mountain  at  a  height  of  nearly  two  thousand 
feet  ahove  the  sea.  By  making  a  rockery  and  lining  the  crevices  with 
portions  of  slate  rock  gathered  from  where  the  ferns  were  growing,  I 
have  succeeded  so  far  in  making  them  thrive  passably  well. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  plants  on  the  Upper  St.  John  river  and 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  Restigouche  is  the  Campion  Flower, 
8%hne  cuùttbahu.  The  branching  habit  of  this  plant,  forming  clusters 
in  congenial  situations,  its  greenish  white  leaves,  gray  bladder-like 
calyx,  surmounted  by  a  milk  white  corolla,  renders  it  a  conspicuous  and 
interesting  object  along  the  shores  and  islands  of  these  rivers.  It  is 
not  indigenous,  but  has  evideutly  foil  vrd  the  footsteps  of  man  as 
explorer  and  settler.  Mr.  M.  L.  Fomaid,  of  Cambridge,  in  an  interest- 
ing .article  on  this  and  some  other  foreign  plants,  attributes  their 
introduction  into  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  to  the  Jesuits  and  early 
IVench  explorers.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
presence  of  a  plant  near  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  not  found  in  any  other  localify  in  the  Northem  States  or 
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Canada.  This  i?  PiwpineUa  saxifraga,  a  plant  common  in  France  and 
Central  Europe.  Il  beiong%  to  the  I'm  be  11  iff  tjb  Xainiiy  and  might  be 
ra^»!v  mistaken  for  iho  carawav.  Ii  covers  both  sides  of  the  road  for 
two  or  three  miles  above  Frederifton  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other,  plant.    It  is,  no  doubt,  gn  aggressive  weed,  but  up  to  this  time 

,ha^  "ho^-n  no  di-position  to  spread  broadcast,  as  the  caraway  has  done. 
ov»'r  cultivated  Ijeld^  and  meadows.     This  conservai i.^m   is  highly 

jpraise worthy  \i\  a  weed.  Tts  advent  to  the  locality  near  iredericion 
was  very  likeij  coeval  with  the  French  occupation  more  than  tro 
centuries  ago.    The  history  and  h&hiig  oi  thifl  plant  are  worthy  ol 

linvestigation. 

J  1  am  not  3>vare  thai  thf  qnr>stinn  has  ever  been  raised  wheth-?: 
,tihe  \io]}y  Humulu,^  Lupnlvs,  is  indigenous  in  any  province  of  Canadi 
or  not.  It  has  been  a  question  among  plant  students  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  it^;di^overy  along  the  Restigouche  in  positions  w  here  i:  could 
not  he  very  wcUi introduced,  perhaps  settles  the  matter  in  favour  o£  itt 
(being  a  native. 

The  presence  of  a  vetch  with  yellow  flowers,  Lathy riis  praUnsis,  on 
an  old  camping  ground  near  Boston  Brook  on  the  Restigouche,  as  also 
iits  presence  on  the  Miramichi,  and  in  a  meadow  near  Salmon  river  bclov 
4Grand..F^llF  on  the  St.  John,  showrs;  that  it  may  have  heen  introduced. 

The  most  abundant  deciduous?  tree  on  the  middle  and  upper  waters 
of  the.  H' -tigouehe  is  the  Balsam  Poplar,  Populus  balsamiferay  and  on 
içome  of  Mie  low  grounds  it  liad  taken  complete  possession,  the  upps 
i]tolii<mlof  the  soil  'bein^t  a*  ihatwook;  of  its  roots. 

Many  plante  f dund  on  the  èppe^  Waters  of  the  St.  John  are  equally 
abnndftht  along  the  Restigoudhe,  jprofwing  on  the  Silurian  ledges,  the 
;outcroppings  of  which  alte  ven^jficquent  'ob.  the  borders  of  the  slietm. 
Those  most  frequently  nbticed  wre:  Afùtmone  Peyinsfjlvaniea^A.ripana, 
A.  muUifida,  CastiUeia  palUdtf^  Ya.T  \septmÏTionaliSf  Hedysarum  horeak, 
Pamassia  CaroUniunat  Toftdéiaa^lu^ftàtt^ 'Astragalus  aîpinus,  A.  on- 
boides,  iSlupherdia  CamdetisiSf  Apioi  iilbeAaa,  AUium  Schœnoprasvwif 
Desmodifim  Canadenst^  Péuhus  pxunkx^y  'ôxytropxis  campesiris,  As^êpiât 
(t0mu&y  Sûnguinaria  Oànadérmis,  Cauîoph^um  ihaUeiroiàêM,  Amrum 
IQanadmse,  and  a  few  Mers.  "TanacèMidï^nuronensey  very  abundant 
•on  the  "St.  John  river,; -was  found  in  lMit"bne  locality  on  the  Bes^- 
gouche.  ^  'This  is  the  fkrthest  point  easi^  .1x>  knowledge,  that  thu 
•interesting  western  plant  has^  been  discovèi»ôdî  Another  interesting 
iwestem  plant  found  at  BferTtver,Tbekrw'*he<ni«i*h  of  the  Restigouche, 
)s  Golhmia  ^ne^rid.  <' The- only  staiions  reported  east  of  Minnesota 
are  in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  station 'àbove  mentioned,  an^ 
near  Point  Lèpreau,  New  Brunswick,  where  it  is  apparently  introduced. 
It  is  one  '  of  the  <»iiil>eâ[tié6  of  phmt  distribution  that  this  peeoiisr 
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western  jdant  should  be  found  at  a  point  so  far  east  as  the  Eel  liver 
station»  inth  apparently  no  iuterrening  pcnnts  of  distribution. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris,  a  curious  inseetLTorons  plant,  very  widely  distri- 
buted in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe  and  North  America,  is  found 
along  the  Restigouche  occupying,  at  intervals^  a  length  of  territory 
not  exceeding  twienty  miles.  It  grows  on  wet,  mossy  rocks  with 
Primula  misiassinica  and  PelUm  gracilis.  Transferred  to  a  rockery 
built  on  the  edge  of  a  brook,  it  has  flourished  well  for  several  years, 
but  seems  to  do  equally  well  in  a  grass  plot  beside  a  path,  where  some 
plants  wexo  accidentaUy  dropped  and  took  root.  Its  r(^ette  of  yel- 
lowiali-green  leaves,  sending  up  in  June  flowers  on  scapes  similar  to 
the  Une  Tiolet  (whence  its  common  name  of  bog  or  marsh  violet), 
makes  it  a  yery  attractive  plant  in  oultivation,  while  its  upturned 
leaves,  with  the  active  juices,  are  ever  ready  to  diminish  the  horde 
o£  mosquitoes,  black  flies  or  other  insects  that  may  alight  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  inroads  of  a  weed  that  T  have  ever 
noticed  was  that  of  the  Hieracium  prœaîtum,  appropriately  named 
the  "king-devil."  From  the  mouth  of  the  Upsalquitch  down  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Restigouche  it  has  taken  possession  of  roadsides  and 
farms,  invading  even  the  woodland  districts,  threatening  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  smaller  native  plants.  I  have  never  seen  a  farmer  more 
helpless  in  the  presence  of  a  weed  than  one  who  lives  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Upsalquitch.  His  fields  were  being  steadily  eovered  \vith  the 
"  king-devU,"  so  that  one  could  walk  over  them  on  the  carpet  of  Ijasaî 
leaves  thrown  up  by  this  ill-favoured  plant.  Tt  wa-s  th("  old  story 
■of  neglect  on  the  one  hand  and  weed-aggressiveness  on  the  other. 

The  presence  of  many  Alpine  plants  in  the  valley  of  the  Eo-ti- 
g-ouche  is  of  interest,  especially  near  the  mouths  of  the  tributaries 
that  flow  into  it  from  the  highlands  of  South-t^stern  Quebec.  Among 
these  are  the  small  Timothy,  Phkmu  Alpinnm,  Ardostaphyhs.  Uva- 
Ursi,  L^olidago  virijaiiri'n  var  alpina.  Arnica  mollis,  P)jr'-]o  .•iccunda  var 
pumila,  Galium  horeale,  Goodyera  Menziesii,  Anemone  paru /lor  a,  Carex 
alrnfn  var  ovina,  C.  alpina,  with  other  flowering  plants  and  ferns 
already  mentioned,  including  e^ipeeially  the  ferns  Asplenium  viride, 
Woodsia  (jlnhpiiri  and  W,  hyperhorm,  Aspidium  fragrans  and  A.  aculea- 
tum,  Fellœa  gracilis. 
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The  physical  features  and  flora  of  the  Nepisiguit  river  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  of  the  KesliG:oucho,  although  the  streams 
ran  parallel  and  at  no  great  distance  apart.    The  bed  of  the  Nepisi- 
guit  is  an  interminable  succession  of  rocks  and  shingle,  while  timt 
of  the  Beetigouche  is  everywhere  overlaid  with  gravd.    There  are 
iew  terraces  on  the  Nepisiguit,  while  these  are  picturesqne  featores 
of  the  Restigovche,  especially  where  they  are  crowned  with  fishing 
lodges,  the  nunmer  abodes  of  anglers.    The  flora  of  the  Kepisignii 
is  less  interesting  and  varied  than  that  of  the  Beetigoach^  affording 
fewer  rare  plants,  especially  fms  and  those  boreal  species  brooght 
down  from  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Quebec.    The  Bestigou^ 
has  comparativ^jr  low  land  along  its  upper  course,  the  country  riamg 
into  hills  and  movntains  along  its  lower  stretches.    In  the  portions 
of  the  Nepisiguit  towarda  the  month,  especially  above  Orand  "FtlSk, 
the  hills  are  low^  but  the  land  gradually  rises  as  the  rirer  is  ascended 
until  altitndea  of  from  1,000  to  2,600  feet  are  met  with  along  its 
upper  waters  and  at  its  source.    The  Nepisiguit  has  only  one  tnbn- 
tary  of  any  importance^  the  South  ^West  Branch,  which  is  nesitj 
equal  in  size  and  volume  to  the  main  stream.    Many  islands  oocsr 
in  the  Nepisiguit  river,  a  few  clothed  with  grass,  bat  many  moie 
covered  with  a  growth  of  trees,  some  of  considerable  size.    Ehns  snd 
butternuts  covered  the  islands  and  adjacent  meadows  along  portions 
of  the  upper  river,  and  the  arboreal  vegetation  is  more  varied 
than  on  the  Bestigouche.    There  were  ample  groves  along  the  rim 
of  the  bcrub  pine,  Pinut  Bankeiana,  some  of  these  with  large,  stnigikt 
trunks  rising  to  the  height  of  forty  and  fifty  feet    Large  groves  of 
red  pdne,  Piwu  f«nfiosà,^^«Te  seen  on  the  ridges  around  the  heid- 
waters  of  the  Nepisiguit,  l^eis  summits  reaching  to  the  height  of 
eigh<7  and  even  ninety  feet.    Unfortunately,  large  stretches  alosf 
this  river  have  been  devastated  by  fire^  which  gives  a  bleak  and  deso- 
late character  to  much  of  the  couiitty. 

One  of  the  rarest  plants  met  *^th  was  Aghr  UnanifoUm  it 
Pabineau  Falls,  its  only  known  station  in  the  province.  On  tàe 
summit  of  Mount  Denys,  from  whose  bald  top,  nearly  13,000  feet  bigli, 
an  extended  view  is  obtained  of  north-eastefïi  New  Brunswick,  indsd- 
ing  the  whole  valley  of  the  Nepisiguit  from'  the  lakes  at  its  source 
to  the  sea»  there  were  a  few  boreal  types  of  pfa^ts,  including  Vttei 
nium  uUffinosum,  V,  VUk-IdaOf  Bmpdrum  nigmm  and  others.  AH 
along  the  river,  Suj^ratta  offieinaiû  was  seen  wijh  other  familiir 
weeds  in  the  track  of  the  lumberman,  but  not  a\vestige  oonld  ht 
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found  of  the  plant  referred  to  before,  so  abundant  on  the  Resti- 
gouche,  Silcne  cucubalus,  although  this  river,  as  well  as  the  Resti- 
gouche,  was  a  pathway  of  the  French  explorers  and  iiiifisiouaries,  by 
whom,  it  has  been  supposed,  the  plant  was  introduced  into  the 
province.  ' 

The  scenery  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Nepisiguit  is  grand 
and  picturesque.  Lofty  mountains,  whose  rounded  and  dome-shaped 
tops  form  line  positions  for  extended  and  uninterrupted  views,  were 
constantly  in  sight.  Low  islandij  became  more  numerous,  and  bend- 
ing over  the  banks  of  the  stream  was  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  vibur- 
nums (V.  opultts,  V.  pauciflorum  and  V.  cassinoides,  cornuses,  thick- 
ets of  nemopanthes),  while  even  where  was  the  bright,  rich  green 
of  clumps  of  the  Osmunda  regaJts,  here  attaining  the  height  of  a  shrub. 
The  tall  grasses  and  ostrich  ferns  gave  evidence  of  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  while  the  white  blossoms  of  Clematis  and  Viburnum  0 pubis, 
the  purple  of  asters  and  joe  pye-weed,  the  yellow  of  golden-rod 
afforded  evers^where  striking  contrasts  to  the  vivid  green  of  the  foli- 
age. Our  average  speed  up  this  rough  and  wayward  but  beautiful 
stream  was  only  about  six  or  seven  miles  a  day,  but  the  invigoiaiiug 
exercise  of  climbing  up  rapids  makes  a  pleasure  of  toil. 

There  are  four  lakes  which  form  the  source  of  the  Xepisiguit 
river.  Of  these,  three  are  scarcely  more  than  ponds  of  little  depth 
and  ^\^th  soft,  muddy  bottoms  and  low  shores  —  the  favourite  feeding 
ground  of  moose,  caribou  und  deer.  The  fourth  lake  is  a  line  sheet 
of  water,  very  irregular  in  shape,  especially  on  its  northern  side, 
where  a  long  ridge  (moraine)  extends  into  the  lake,  covered  with  a 
fine  forest  of  red  pine.  A  portage  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
following  a  decline  of  over  two  hundred  feet,  brings  one  to  the  sjs- 
tem  of  lakes  which  give  rise  to  the  little  Tobique  liver  luiming  west- 
ward ta  the  St.  John.  Five  plants,  new  to  New  Brunswick,  were 
found  in  the  Nepisiguit  Lakes,  Banuneuhu  eifdnahu,  Myriophylltm 
aUnniftanm,  Carex  tUrieulata  var  minor,  Patamogeton  heierophyUus, 
and  Pffrola  tecunda  Tar  pumUa.  The  latter  was  found  cm  a  hot 
Alignât  day  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tobique,  on  the  bordera  of 
Spnng  Lake,  the  temperature  of  which  registered  41*  F.,  a  congenial 
habitat  for  a  boreal  plant. 

The  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  province  is  strikingly  wild 
and  piotoresque,  and  little  Tinted  by  the  sportsman,  Inmberman 
or  naturalist  oil  aoooimt  of  tiie  difficoltiee  ol  acoess.  It  contains 
the  highest  land  in  New  'Brunswick,  some  of  the  numntain  peaks 
rising  to  tbe  height  of  over  2,500  feet.  The  New  Brunswick 
legislature,  at  its  late  session,  laid  aside  a  portion  of  country, 
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iodiiâiiig.  tbe  TalMiqua  nfià-fSffism&àt  ^Êkm  and  tbe  pictureBqiie  icgum 
4boQt  tiifm  laB  a  proiiiieialr  wikir  piik^  similar  to  the  leeerrations  in 
Ontavb  and  manj  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pxeserfatum  of  iti 
hitherto  nAtovched  f oiestB,  ite  ^ame  and  water  supply,  and  to  êon 
aa  a  place  of  resort  and  instmctioiL  for  coming  generations.  Hk 
Idea  was  first  broached  bj  Prof.  W.  f .  Qanong,^  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  Gonunittee.  of  the  Natoral  History  Society  of  New  finutt- 
wick  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  govemment  with  tbe 
result  mentioned  above.  In  cooneotLon  with  this  wild  and  pic- 
tnresque  region  I  may  here  mention  that  Prof.  Qanong,  with  greit 
industry  and  ing^uity,  has  devised  a  system  of  names  for  some  of 
its  prominent  physical  featnree,  chiefly  its  mountains,  which  hitberto 
lacked  any  dSstincti?e  appellation,  ot  were  designated  by  meaniDglM 
repetitions  of  namee  given  elsewhere  in  the  province.  The  plan 
which  Prof.  Ganong  has  followed  *  aime  to  commeoiorate  the  nsmefi 
of  some  of  the  eariy  discovereia  and  ezploierB  of  the  province^  iti 
govemors,  and  its  scientific  men.  Group  names  are  given  to  langei 
or  to  those  mountains  which  naturally  form  a  group,  such  as  the 
''Geologists'  Bange/'  the  "Governors'  Plateau,'^  etc 


The  Tobiqub. 

The  Tobiquo,  emptyiniEr  into  the  St.  John  river  at  Andovt-r. 
a  larger  stream  and  its  drainage  area  much  greater  xhim  that  of  the 
Nepisiguit.  At  its  head  a  curious  forkiog  takes  place:  the  Siwon 
Branch  and  South  West  Branch  eoniing  in  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  stream,  while  the  Little  Tobiqiie  and  Mamozckel  are  more 
nearly  in  line  with  it.  These  tributary  .streams,  branch ïiilt  >u  wnjeiv, 
form  a  network  of  communication  by  means  of  i^hort  portages,  with 
the  Restigouche,  Nepisiguit  and  ^liramfchi.  No  such  «aystem  of 
rivers  anywhere  ailord  Jiiore  favourable  conditions  for  oxplariiiiuu 
for  the  naturalist  and  sportsman;  and  the  well-beaten  portaf'»  paths 
at  the  lieadwaters  of  the  streams  show  that  from  times  immemonal 
they  have  been  used  by  warriors,  hunters  and  explorers  in  their 
expeditions  across  the  province  from  the  St.  John  river  to  the  Bav 
de  Chaleur  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  One  of  the  most  common 
rouie.-r,  described  by  Governor  Gordon  in  his  "Wilderness  Journeys'* 
of  New  Brunswick,  is  the  route  up  the  Tobique,  thence  by  the  Little 
Tobique  to  the  Xepisiguit  and  down  that  river  to  the  Bay  de  Chaleur. 

'  S'  e  Bulletin  of  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Rrunswlclc  VoL  Vf-, 

Part  3.  p.  247. 

*  "Proi>oaal8  for  a  Nomenclature  of  New  Brunswick  HiUa  and  Mountains." 
Bulletin  Mat.  Hist  Soc  of  N.B.,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  8,  p.  UA. 
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The  tirst  one  of  our  modern  scientific  explorers  to  make  this  journey 
was  Professor  L.  W.  Bailey,  ir  1863,  and  hia  description  '  containi»  the 
first  contribution  to  the  .geology  and  botany  of  this  r^on  that  we 
possess.  The  fine  scenery  along-  the  Tobique  river,  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  navigated  in  canoea,  and  the  wildness  of  the  Nepisi- 
guit  valley,  will  always  make  this  a  favourite  route  oi  the  admirers  of 
nver  and  woodland  scenery,  at  least,  while  our  forests  are  preserved, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  .The  movement 
to  set  aside  a  wild  park  in  this  picturesque  région,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  and  study  our  forest  conditions  and  the  hoarding  up  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  rivers  is  an  exain]>io  that  deserves  imitation  and 
the  support  of  governments  and  âcientific  men  everywhere  in  Canada. 
The  hotany  of  the  main  Tobique  is  not  so  rich  in  rare  species  and 
boreal  types  as  the  Restigouche,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the  Nepisi- 
gnit.  It  has  broad  expanses  of  fertile  meadows  well  suited  for  agri- 
ciilture  and  some  of  the  best  farming  land  in  the  province  ia  to  be 
found  along  its  valley. 

Of  its  tributary  streams,  the  Sisson  branch  is  the  most  picturesque, 
especially  the  "C4orp-p."  six  nides  from  its  mouth,  \vlii(  h  is  one  ol  the 
wildest  and  raosl  inciuresque  spots  in  New  Brunswick.  A  puocession 
of  cataracts  and  rapids,  from  a  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  il<i\v 
through  a  gorge  wailed  by  I'erpi nrlicular  rocks.  Here  were  ioimd 
Asplenium  viride,  Amtca  molliSf  Woudsia  Ilvensis  and  W.  hyp^rhorea, 
Aster  gramtnifoliusy  and  on  rocks  further  down  the  stream,  Aspuixum 
fragrans  and  Woodsia  glabella. 

The  southwest  branch  of  the  Tobique,  whose  sources  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  northwest  branchée  of  the  Miramichi,  drains  a  loke 
country  which  is  one  of  the  most  remote  and  least  vi-^iter]  rerrn>iis 
ol  the  province/'  Its  forests  abound  in  big  game — moose,  canbou, 
deer  —  and  numerous  small  fur-bearing  animals.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  districts  in  the  province  where  beavers  are  still  to  be  found,  exer- 
cising their  industrious  and  ingenious  habits  of  con.strurting  their 
dams  and  dwellings.  The  country  is  dotted  with  lakes  and  ponds, 
and  traversed  with  strums  in  every  direction.  It  is  a  virgin  forest 
untouched  as  yet  by  forest  lires,  and  into  the  remotest  districts  of 
whieh  the  lumberman  ha«  not  yet  penetrated.  Some  of  its  lakes 
are  deep,  with  rocKy  wooded  sides,  while  others  are  shallow  and  bor- 

'  "  Nnt*>R  on  the  oeoinpy  nnd  Botany  of  New  Brunawlck."  Prof.  I*  W. 
B&lley.  <  anadian  yaturah»t,  18W. 

*  \Notes  on  the  Pbysiogrraphy  of  the  Baein  of  Une  Negoot  or  South  TobiQU* 
LakM!»  W.  F.  Oanons»  Natural  History  Boetoty  of  N.B.,  Bultottn,  VoL  IV.. 
Fart  rv.  from  pac*  tSé;  also  **  Th9  Flora  of  th/é  Sootb  Tobtaue  LalMs,"  a.  XJ, 
Hay.  Nat  Httt.  Boe.  Bulletia  of  N.B..  Voi.  iv..  Part  v.,  tnm  paco  47L 

8m.  IV.,  1908.  7. 
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dered  by  marshes,  covered  by  tamaracks,  stunted  swamp  sj)ruce=i,  alders, 
viburmims  and  various  hmlh  plants  such  as  Ledum,  Kalmia^,  Vacci- 
niimiB,  Caâsanditi,  Rhodora.  The  dark  purple  flowers  of  the  pitcher 
plant  contrasted  with  the  ciu»têrs  of  white  flowers  of  the  Labrador 
Tea.  in  endl^sp  profusion,  make  oven  the  swamps  flower  garden.-.  Every- 
where the  borders  of  the  shallow  lakes  were  covered  with  yellow  and 
white  pond-lilies  {Nuphar  advena,  N.  Kalmianu  and  Xymphm 
odorata),  the  shield-like  hun*"-;  of  Bra.<tmia  peltafa,  narn'T-Mis  Poia- 
mogetons  and  tbo  floating  lieart  (Limnanthemum  lacunosum),  grasses, 
cariées  and  other  sedges,  rushes  and  equisotums  fill  the  shallower 
pans  of  the  lakes.  Among  these,  several  rare  forms  were  found,  most 
oi  which  are  now  to  New  Brunswick, —  Glyreria  horealis.  Srirpns 
atrocinctvs  var  brachijpoilus.  Cares  ranrscens  var  vulgaris.  Carrj-  :/■■<- 
permay  Carex  sterihs  var  excelsior .  ('arex  inienor,  C arei  siricta  var 
curtissima,  Carex  roslrafa  var  ambtgens,  Garex  vesi^aria  var  jejuna. 
The  arctic  species  of  plants  found  on  the  liestigouche  and  upper  St. 
John  are  al>sent  along  the  Southwest  Branch  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Tobique,  which  occupy  a  central  position  in  Northern  New  Bruns- 
wick, lying  in  a  comparatively  sheltered  position  with  nuraerou?  «mail 
affluent?  which  take  their  rise  in  surrounding  low  hills.  It  is  without 
any  of  the  representatives  of  that  New  Kngland  flora  which  is  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  upper  St.  John  in  northern  Elaine  and  m  nonh- 
westem  and  western  New  Brunswick,  many  of  the  species  of  which 
represent  a  flora  to  be  found  several  degrees  further  south,  but  which 
the  climate  and  soil  along  the  St.  John  river  cause  to  grow  in  abun- 
d-'UK'ie  even  ?)de  by  side  with  boreal  specie?.  Among  these  are  Poly- 
gala  Senega,  Polygonahtm  biflontm,  A<!nrnm  Canadtnse,  Sanguiwma 
Canadensis,  Tanaceftwi  Hvrmense,  and  others. 

It  would  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  trace  out  this  >on\f^ 
what  unique  feature  oi  tlie  flora  of  the  St.  John  river,  combining  at 
it  does  certain  southem  fnrTu?  with  boreal  types,  but  I  refer  those 
who  are  interested  to  papere  written  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Goodale.  of  Harvard 
University.  Mr.  B.  L.  Fern  aid,  of  Ombridoie,  and  other  New  Eu^and 
botanistii,  and  to  articles  found  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Natural  His- 
toiy  of  New  Brunswick/ 


*  **Oii  tbe  Oecttireikoe  of  Arctic  and  Wwtcrn  Plants  in  Continenui  Acadia," 
hw  O.  F.  Matthew.  Natural  History  Society  of  N.B  ,  "The  Botany  of 

tbe  Tapper  St.  John."  by  G.  U.  Hay,  Bulletin  M«tar«a  History  Society  of 
Vol  I..  Part  2.  p.  21,  im. 
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TI. —  Th$  Classification  of  the  Archœan, 

By  PB0FB880R  A.  P.  OoLEMAN,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Read  May  27,  1902.) 

The  literatme  on  the  ArchaBan  of  America  is  so  immeiise  and 
so  soattered  that  a  mere  reference  to  the  more  important  papers  would 
demand  a  large  amount  of  space.  Fortunately,  the  older  writings 
on  the  subject  have  been  admirably  disciused  and  summarised  by 
Professor  Van  Hise,  in  his  correlation  paper  on  the  Arcdiaean  and 
Algonkian,^  an  indispensable  work  for  the  student  ol  theae  ancient 
and  complicated  fonnations,  so  that  in  general  no  reference  need 
be  made  to  them  here.  The  views  held  by  the  vanous  writers  are 
so  di£Eerent  and  conflicting  that  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  ' 
in  reviving  the  old  ocmtroversiee.  Of  late,  however,  there  are  signs 
that  the  two  opposing  schools  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  sides 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  as  they  come  together  in  their  field  work  in  Minne- 
eota,  are  also  to  some  extent  coming  together  in  their  opinions,  giving 
hope  of  a  final  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  earliest  work  on  these  formations 
was  done  north  of  the  lakes  by  Logan  and  his  assistant,  Murray,  while 
the  workers  on  the  American  side,  starting  from  a  different  standpoint, 
reached  conclusions  which  did  not  harmonize  with  those  formed  by 
liOgan  and  his  successors.  As  a  starting  point  one  naturally  takes 
the  views  of  Sir  William  Logan  as  summed  np  in  the  Geology  of 
Canada  in  1863,  dividing  the  Archœan,  or  Aaoie  as  it  was  then  called, 
into  a  lower  system,  the  Laurentian,  and  an  upper,  the  Huronian. 

Following  the  ideas  of  the  time,  the  gneisses  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  were  looked  on  as  met- 
amorphosed eediments.  Above  them  came  the  Grenville  series, 
characterized  esp'-cially  by  crystalline  limestones,  the  Hastings  series, 
and  the  Anorthosites,  all  largely  schistose  and,  therefore,  considered 
metamorphic  rocks. 

The  Huronian  was  not  found  in  contact  with  the  Grenville  or 
Hasting  series,  but  was  considered  later  than  any  of  the  T.aiin^ntia-n 
rocks,  largely  because  it  is  in  part  more  evidently  sedimentary  and 
Ubually  less  erj^stalline. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  changes  of  view 
which  have  \yeen  caused  by  later  studies  of  the  Laurentian  and  Hiiron- 
ion  r^ons;  but  we  may  hold  with  Dr.  Adams  that  the  Lower  Lau- 
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rentian  or  Ottawa  gneiss  is  raainly,  if  not  a!tf>u'nhcr,  of  eruptive  origin, 
and,  therefore,  not  a  metamorplioM d  l  ii.ent;  that  the  Anortho- 
aites  HTc  later  eruptives;  and  tha:  tiie  Grenviile  is  prol>ahly  :i  tnif 
sedimentary  srries  which  has  sagged  down  synclinaily  into  the  Ottawa 
goeisB  on  wiuch  it  rests. 

The  Hastinirs  seriez  is  considered  onlv  a  less  crjàtallinr  piia.-c 
of  the  Grenville  series  by  Dr.  Ells,  and  also  apparently  by  Drs.  Adains 
and  Barlow;*  so  that  the  Laurentian  may  be  detined  now  as  eoDsisting 
of  a  lower  eruptive  group  of  mainly  schistose  roek*,  the  Ottawa 
gneiss;  while  the  np[>er  or  Grenville  and  Hastings  series  are  mor»^  or 
less  metamorphosed  sediments  resting  on  the  Ottawa  gneiss  and  often 
nipped  into  it  as  syuciines.' 

Thb  Huboniak. 

The  Hurouian,  as  defined  by  Logan  in  1863,  was  essentiaiiy  a 
sedimentary  series  resting  unconformably  on  the  Laurentian.  He 
describes  Ursi  the  roc!: s  of  Lake  Temiscaming,  then  those  of  Doré 
river  on  Lake  Superior,  next  those  north  of  Lake  Huron  between 
Blind  river  and  Lake  Superior,  giving  an  elaborate  map  founded  <m 
Murray's  detailed  work  m  the  region,  and  finally  the  rocks  of  Thunder 
bay.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  the  region  north  of  Lake 
Huron  as  typical,  since  the  name  Hurouian  wa-^  derived  from  thai 
area;  but  Logan  gives  no  suggestion  that  he  did  not  consider  the  nx-ks 
of  Ijake  Su])erior  or  of  Lake  TemiBcaming  equalij  typical,  though 
he  has  treated  them  in  less  detail. 

Besting  uueonformably  on  both  the  Laurentian  and  lluroman 
of  the  Thunder  bay  region  is  a  series  of  black  cheris  and  slates  which 
he  recognizes  as  difltinctly  later  in  a^e,  the  Aniuukie  rocics  of  the 
present  day. 

After  Logan^s  time  Canadian  geologists  placed  all  the  green  schist* 
and  associated  sedimentary  rocks  in  tbo  Huronian.  nntil  Dr.  Law^n 
changed  the  nomenclature  for  the  rock»  of  the  L:^k^-  if  the  Wood? 
(in  1885),  and  Rainy  lake  (in  1888).  using  the  te^m^  Koew^iin  ;ind 
Coutchiching  for  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  schistose  rockB 
resting  on  the  Laurentian  or  nipped  in  as  synclines  between  nr^a-  of 
gneiss.  His  reason  for  doing  this  was  the  apparent  difference  between 
the  schists  of  western  Ontario,  which  were  largely  of  eniDtive  oriijia. 
and  the  quartzites  and  graywaeke  conglomerates  north  of  Lake  Huron, 
which  were  mainly  sedimentary.    Looking  on  the  latter  as  tj-pical 

*  Orlirln  and  Relations  of  the  OrenviUe  and  Hastings  Sertes,  Am.  Jo«r. 

8Ct  Vol.  ITI.,  Mar.,  1897,  pp.  178^180. 

■  Geol.  Sur.  Can.,  Vol.  XI.,  108  and  109A, 
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be  doubted  whether  the  western  rooks  were  really  Hnroniaii,  and 
indixwd  to  make  them  older  than  the  typical  Huronian. 

The  most  important  discovery  of  Lawson  was  that  the  Laurentian 
was  not  the  oldest  rock  of  the  re^on,  since  it  haa  an  eruptive  contact 
with  the  Ooutchiching  and  Keewatin,  which  must,  therefore,  have  been 
solid  rock  before  the  gneisa  of  the  Laurentian  had  cooled  and  solidi- 
fied. This  dieoover}'  had  far-reaching  consequences,  for  if  any  part  of 
the  Keewatin  was  of  Huronian  age  the  genmlly  accepted  relation- 
ahip  of  Huronian  and  Laurentian  must  be  revened. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Huronian. 

Within  the  past  few  years  evidence  has  accumulated  dhowing 
that  the  Huronian  as  described  and  mapped  by  Logan  and  his  suc- 
oeseors  in  Ontario  at  least,  must  be  subdivided  into  two  formations, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  separated  by  a  very  extensive  unconfortnity. 
The  lower  division  corresponds  in  the  main  with  Lawson's  Keewatin 
and  Contehii^ing;  while  the  upper  one  includes  most  of  the  Huronian 
as  found  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 

The  need  for  this  division  has  been  brought  out  by  the  tracing  of 
the  iron  range  rock-?  and  of  basal  conglomerates  containing  pebbles 
of  these  rocks  from  the  province  of  Quebec  near  Lake  Temiscaming 
almost  to  the  boundary  of  Manitoba  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a 
distance  of  nearly  800  miles.  As  shown  by  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  of  Ontario,  every  large  area  of  rocks  mapped  as  Huronian 
hetween  these  limits  contains  long  belts  or  ridges  of  jasper,  chert  or 
granular  silica  interhanded  with  iron  ore,  and  not  far  off  thick  hands 
of  schist  conglomerate  or  graywacke  conglomerate  containing  pebblea 
of  the  banded  silica.* 

The  interval  between  the  upper  and  lower  formations  was  long 
enough  to  provide  for  very  extensive  erosion  of  hard  crystalline  rocks 
over  an  area  of  at  least  800  by  100  ndlea,  and  the  building  up  of 
hundreds  and  often  thousands  of  feet  of  eonglonxerate,  containing 
vrell  rounded  pebbles  and  boulders  of  very  heterogeneous  rocks,  such 
88  granite,  quartz  porphyry,  various  greenstones  and  schists,  and  the 
characteristic  rocks  of  the  iron  range.  There  are  few  unoonfonn- 
itiea  in  PabBosoic  or  later  timea  whidi  can  be  compared  with  it 
for  magnitude,  though  Lawson's  Eparchsean  interval,  the  break 
between  the  Huronian  and  the  Cambrian,  is  no  doubt  much  greater. 

The  thick  slate  conglomerates  of  the  Huronian  north  of  Lake 
Huron  with  their  numerous  pebbles  of  jasper  and  chert  evidently 

'  ont  Bur.  MinM,  IMl,  VoL  10>  pp.  200-204. 
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represent  the  basal  conglomerate  of  the  upper  Huron ian  as  found 
in  other  localities;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  lower  division  occurs  in 
the  portion  studied  by  Murray,  though  silica  banded  with  iron  ore 
belon^Dg  to  the  iron  range  has  been  found  nine  miles  northeast  of 
the  biault  Ste.  Marie  and  near  Batche^vaTla  bay.^  The  slight  break 
between  the  upper  and  lower  diviaiona  of  the  Huronian,  as  mapped  by 
Murray,  is  not  of  much  signiti canoe,  the  two  conglomerates  which 
he  separates  being  closely  alike  in  every  respect  ;  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  so-called  ^rpical  Uuronian  may  be  classed  as  consisting  of  the 
basal  conglomerate  of  the  upper  Huronian  or  the  quartiites  and 
arkoses  rising  above  it. 

In  the  other  regions  described  by  Logan  as  Huronian,  however, 
there  are  well  defined  members  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  divisions. 
In  the  Teraiscaming  country  we  have  jasper-bearing  conglomerates  of 
the  upper  division  and  banded  Jaspers  of  the  lower;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Michipicoton  area;  so  that  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
that  in  his  Huronian,  Logan  included  rocks  both  above  and  below  the 
important  unconformity  described  on  a  former  page.  As  much  of 
the  lower  division  consists  of  schistose  volcanic  materials  and  sheared 
eruptives,  while  iho  upper  conglomerate  in  many  cases  contains  great 
quantities  of  materials  derived  as  pebbles  and  boulders  from  the  lower 
rocks,  the  whole  rolled  out  and  rendered  finely  schistose  by  squeezing 
and  shearing,  so  that  the  pebbles  may  be  entirely  indistingaishable, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  two  should  have  been  confounded  in 
reconnaissance  work.  lu  I'act,  hand  specimens  of  schists  from  the 
two  divisions  at  Michipicoton  could  not  be  separated  even  by  men 
who  had  been  at  field  work  in  that  region,  so  closely  alike  are  they. 

When  we  add  to  this  that  the  two  divisions  have  undeigone  the 
same  folding,  squeesing  and  recrystallization,  so  that  they  are  now 
everywhere  in  parallel  position  as  to  strike  and  dip,  the  reason  will 
be  dear  why  rocks  really  separated  by  a  great  lapse  of  time  should 
have  been  thrown  together  as  Huronian. 

That  the  soKîalled  typical  Huronian,  as  mapped  by  Murray,  is 
far  from  being  typical  is  well  known  to  all  Canadian  geologists  who 
have  worked  in  the  region.  If  the  different  areas  described  as  Huron- 
ian by  Logan  are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  others  contain 
a  larger  amount  of  eruptive  material,  have  a  more  schistose  and 
crystalline  character,  and  have  undergone  a  far  greater  amount  of 
tilting  and  folding  than  the  region  mapped  by  Murray.  In  fact»  the 
region  spedally  mapped  is  quite  exceptional  in  its  gentle  dips  sad 
slight  metaroorphism.    The  very  same  rocks  may  be  followed  a  few 

*  Bur.  'Mines,  IMU  pn.  1S9  and  ML 
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miles  oast  aud  west  to  localities  when  they  have  been  nipped  in  ae 
close  folds  and  stand  nearly  vertical. 

The  American  geologists  who  have  attempted  to  correlate  the 
Pre-Cambrian  west  and  south  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Huronian 
to  the  north  have  usually  contented  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the 
easily-reached  shore  between  Thessalon  and  the  Sault,  and  have 
carried  away  a  quite  false  impression  of  the  typical  Huronian.  In 
reality,  the  other  sections  described  by  Logan  are  far  moie  typical 
than  the  one  mapped,  when  compared  with  the  great  areas  of  Pre- 
Cambrian  worked  out  since  his  time. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fundamental  error  of  Irving  in  confound- 
ing the  Animikie  with  the  liuronian  was  due  to  his  belief  that  the 
characteristic  rocks  of  the  latter  lay  nearly  flat  and  were  comparatively 
little  changed  sediments.  If  he  had  gone  to  Blind  riTSr,  ten  miles 
east  of  the  region  he  visited,  he  would  have  found  the  same  rocks  much 
more  metamorphosed  and  in  a  verticj^l  attitude. 

To  some  extent  Lawson,  who  had  not  visited  the  region,  however, 
was  misled  also  in  his  questionings  as  to  the  relative  position  of  his 
Keewatin  and  the  Huronian.  His  schist  conglomerates  with  thHr 
iron  range  pebblra,  as  on  Shoal  lake,  are  undoubtedly  the  equivalents 
of  the  slate  conglomerates  of  the  Huronian,  the  basal  member  of  the 
npper  division,  and  there  are  examples  of  banded  silica  and  iron  ore 
associated  with  hia  Contchiching  which,  no  doubt,  represent  th(>  iron 
range  rocks  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  division  at  Michi- 
piooton,  one  of  the  regions  which  Logan  put  in  the  Huronian.  How- 
ever, the  vast  series  of  ash  rocks,  agglomerates  and  sheared  eruptives 
of  the  Rainy  lake  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  regions  have  few  parallels 
in  other  Pre-Cambrian  regions  of  Ontario,  and  the  gray  fine-grained 
mica  schists  and  gneisses  of  the  Coutchiching  scarcely  occur  east  of 
Lake  Superior  in  regions  mapped  as  Huronian;  so  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  names  was  thoroughly  justifiable. 

Helatiov  of  thb  Laubbntian  to  thb  Httronian. 

There  remains  one  more  subject  to  discuss  before  a  classification 
of  the  Pre-Cambrian  of  northern  and  western  Ontario  can  be  taken  np, 
the  relationship  of  the  Lanrentian  to  the  Upper  Huronian  or  Huron- 
ian proppr.  It  has  been  proved  by  Lawson  that  the  Ontarian,  as  he 
name?  the  Coutchiching  and  lower  Keewatin,  has  been  penetrated 
eraptively  by  the  gneissoi^  of  the  Laurentian  which  rose  dome-like 
beneath  them,  nipping  them  into  synclines,  carrying  o€t  fragments  of 
them  and  sending  dikes  into  the  steeply  tilted  schists.  The  eruptive 
character  of  the  contact  has  been  accepted  by  almost  all  geologists 
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who  bave  studied  the  region  aiiioe  LawBon's  Inminoiu  reports  on  it, 
and  may  be  looked  on  as  Batiafactorilj  proved.  Were  the  upper 
Hnronian  sediments  also  laid  down  before  the  opheavals  of  the  Jmot 
rentian  and  the  folding  of  the  Keewatin? 

This  question  has  been  differently  answered  by  different  geolo- 
gists. Logan  and  Murray  assumed  that  the  Hnronian  rested  uncoo- 
formably  on  the  Lauren tian,  but  described  no  section  where  this  is 
proved.  Irving  and  Van  Hise  oondnded  that  they  had  found  such 
a  section  on  some  small  islands  east  of  Thessalon,  but  Barlow,  after 
studying  the  same  section,  believed  the  contact  eruptive.  Willmott 
and  myself  have  twice  risited  the  locality  with  a  view  to  settling  the 
matter,  bnt  do  not  feel  absolutely  sure  of  the  relationship,  though 
inclining  to  the  belief  that  the  contact  is  eruptive. 

In  our  last  visit,  at  a  time  of  low  water,  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
we  noted  on  one  of  the  islands  a  conglomerate  crowded  with  boulden 
overlying  a  laminated  quartzite  with  a  few  boulders  of  granite  or 
gneiss  looking  like  the  Laurontian  in  its  lower  part;  which  apparentlj 
rested  on  the  Laurentian.  On  a  point  of  the  mainland  not  far  off 
U  an  autO'breocia  of  granite  and  gneiss  somewhat  suggesting  a  basii 
conglomerate.  On  an  islet  to  the  south  of  this,  however,  where 
oonirl  nnerate  and  granite  come  together,  the  latter  appears  to  hare 
fused  and  indoeed  parts  of  the  conglomerate  in  an  eruptive  way.  Ths 
evidence  seems  too  uncertain  to  decide  the  matter  positively. 

The  only  other  example  that  has  been  described  of  a  basal  upper 
Huronian  conglomerate  resting  apparently  in  place  on  the  Laurentian, 
is  from  Baie  des  Pères,  on  the  Quebec  side  of  Lake  Temiscaraing. 
where  Barlow  and  Ferrier  found  a  mass  of  granite  passing  through 
a  weathered  hrecriated  zone  up  into  a  conglomerate  forming  the  ba?^ 
of  a  series  of  greenish  Huronian  quartzites.^  This  conglomerate 
is  evidently  upper  Huronian,  since  it  contains,  like  the  Thessalon  con- 
glomerates, Bome  pebbles  of  jasper,  evidently  derived  from  the  iron 
range,  the  top  of  the  lower  Huronian;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it 
1?  the  onlv  example  known  of  an  undoubted  Huronian  conglomerate 
form'  fl  nf  underlying  Laurentian  materials. 

On  the  other  hanrl.  there  are  in  various  places  examplei^  of  ttpivt 
Huronian  eonirloTnerates  ha  vine:  Laurentian  rocks  in  eruptive  conraet 
with  them,  as  Willmott  arirl  'nv'^-'^lf  hnvr-  chown  ^^iehipico^on  ' 
Sir  Will' nm  Lofran  behVvpf]  th;il  ihc  Huronian  schist  con^srlomerate  and 
the  Laurentian  at  Doré  river  in  this  region  were  more  or  less  blended.' 

*  On  tlie  Relationa  and  Stnacttires  of  r^rt-iln  Granites  and  Associated 
Arkoces.  B.A.A.8..  Toronto.  1897.  pp.  656-460;  aim  Barlow  ia  G«oL  9vr. 
Oan..  1S97.  1961. 

*  Bur.  Mines,  1902.  The  Michlplcoton  Iron  Region,  152-185. 

*  CtooL  Oan.,  pw  M. 
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but  this  appearance  îb  due  to  sheared  dikes  of  porphyiy  or  felilte  sent 
off  from  the  Lanreutiaii  gneiss,  which  has  an  emptive  contact  eome 
distance  north. 

In  many  localities  then  the  Lanrentian  ia  in  eraptive  contact  with 
the  upper  Huronian  and,  therefore,  later  in  age,  while  in  one  or  two 
places  the  evidence  seems  to  make  it  earlier.  Can  the  two  relation- 
ships  be  harmonised? 

If  we  suppose  the  solid  basis  on  which  the  Huronian  wae  laid 
down  to  have  had  the  oomposition  of  the  gneiss  of  the  Laurentian, 
and  suppose  further  that  this  basement  was  fused,  or  at  least,  ren- 
dered plastic,  hy  the  ascent  of  the  isogeotherms  due  to  blanketing 
with  a  thick  layer  of  overlying  sediments,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude 
that  in  cases  where  the  con^omerate  peases  down  into  unchanged  Lau- 
rentian  brecda,  the  mass  of  sediments  happened  to  be  too  small  to 
raise  the  underlying  rock  to  the  temperature  of  igneo-aqueous  soften* 
ing  or  fusion.  In  such  localities  we  should  naturally  expect  the 
upper  Huronian  to  be  much  less  metamorphosed  than  elsewhere,  and 
this  really  appears  to  be  the  case. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  possibility,  via.,  that  the  quartasite 
at  Baie  des  Pères  is  later  in  age  than  the  upper  Huronian,  Animikie, 
for  instance,  and  not  really  Arcluean.  It  is,  however,  veiy  much  like 
the  quartzites  of  other  r^ons  held  to  be  undoubtedly  Huronian,  and 
has  little  resemblance  to  the  Ânimikie  of  Thunder  bay. 

Lawsou  in  his  latest  treatment  of  the  subject  places  the  Huronian 
(Upper  Eeewtttin)  above  the  Laurentiaa  with  an  unconformity 
between.^  T  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  most  cases  the  reveme  is 
correct. 

Thb  Kelatiok  uf  the  Hasiixos  and  G&snville  Seribs  to  the 

uuroniak. 

The  next  problem  is  the  relationship  of  the  Hastings  and  Gren- 
ville  series  to  the  Huronian.  We  may  consider  the  two  toijether  since 
the  Grenvilh»  is  now  held  to  be  only  a  more  crystalline  phase  of  the 
Hastings  st  ries.  The  Hastings  série»  with  ils  schist  conglomerates 
and  limestone  bands  is  suggestively  like  the  upper  Huronian  of  the 
west:  and  the  quartzite  of  the  Grenville  suggests  the  upper  Huronian 
quartzite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gneisses  of  the  Grenville,  which 
Adaiiiti  ha.s  shown  have  the  coiiipoaiUon  of  blates,  coint'  neare^sf  in 
character  to  Lawson's  Coutchiching  gneiss,  supj>06ing  it  to  l>e  .somewhat 
wore  completely  metamorphosed  than  it  is  in  the  west. 

*  UnlT.  CaL,  BulL  D«p.  GeoU  Vol.  S.  No.     p.  SL 
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Unfortunately,  the  two  clues  which  ï^olved  the  relationships  of 
the  lluroiiian  îirea.'^,  tho  hanrleil  silica  of  the  irou  range  in  the  lo^er 
Tliironiau  or  ivt'ewalin.  aud  the  ba^^al  conglonieratos  eonianinig 
irou  range  pebbles  in  the  upper  ilnrouian,  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
southeastern  Arcluvau,  since  nothing  corresponding  to  the  banded 
iron  range  jas{>er.s  has  been  found  in  ihern.  Iron  ores  are  common 
among  them,  but  never  mterlcaved  wiih  silica. 

The  (irenville  rnuFt  be  earlier  than  the  Laurcntian,  since  th? 
laiUT  iiao  been  pla*itic  enough  to  nip  in  bands  of  Grenvilie  iunestoDê 
iK'fnre  it  solidilied;  but  1  have  seen  no  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
relationship  of  the  Hastings  series  to  the  Laurcntian. 

The  age  relationship  of  the  Grenvilie  roeks  and  the  LaiireTjtian 
gneis«  w  not  always  stated  as  given  above.  Drs.  Adams  and  lîarhr'. 
for  instance,  >ay  "  the  relations  of  the  Grenvilie  series  to  the  Funda- 
mental (ineiss  are  such  as  to  suggest  that  in  the  former  we  have  a 
sedimentary  series  later  in  date  than  the  Fundamental  Gneiss,  which 
ha?  sunk  down  into  ami  i)een  invaded  by  intrusions  of  the  latter  >rries 
when  this  was  in  a  semi-molten  or  plastic  condition."  How.  vor, 
a  little  later  they  >ay  that  "masses  of  the  highly  crystalline  buie- 
stoiir  or  marble  in  some  cases  lie  quite  if^olated  in  what  are,  to  all 
appearances,  the  lower  gneisses,  as  if  they  had  i>een  separated  from 
the  parent  mass,  and  had  pai^sed  outward  or  downward  into  the 
gneissic  mairma."  "The  contact  of  the  Fundamental  Gneigs  and  the 
Grenvilie  ^.  rii  s  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  a  contact  of  intrusion, 
in  very  many  ciises  at  least/** 

Still  later  they  suggest  that  the  Grenvilie  series  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  î'undamental  Gneiss  as  the  Huronian  does  further 
west,  the  similarity,  however,  not  implying  identity  in  ago.  From 
the  quotations  given  it  will  be  seen  that  their  view  is  not  really  differ- 
ent from  that  advocated  by  Lawson  and  in  this  paper  for  the  lower 
Hnronuui  or  Keewatin.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  dat*^-  of  an 
erupi  i\e  rock  should  be  determined  by  the  time  of  its  Una  I  consolida- 
tion, which  would,  of  course,  place  the  Laurentian  gneiss  a?  described 
by  Adams  and  Barlow  later  than  the  Grenvilie  limestone  which  it 
has  invaded.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  Grenvilie  series,  or  the 
Coutchicliing  and  Keewatin  of  the  west,  the  oldest  known  rocks,  were 
founded  on  l  oiiung;  but  that  their  foundations  have  since  been 
become  scmi-tnollen,  or  at  lea>t  phustic.  and  have  then  cooled  auii 
crystallized  as  our  present  gneiss.  The  materials  are  Pre-Grenviiie, 
but  the  gneiss  is  later  in  age. 

That  the  Hastings  and  (Trtiiviile  series  occupy  the  same  position 
between  the  T^aurentian  and  the  Paheozoic  sediments  as  the  Keewatin 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sc.  Vol.  ill..  Mar..  1897.  p.  17ft. 
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and  much  of  the  Enronnn  seems  oerUin,  and  that  they  were  formed 
under  not  vnlike  oonditioiis  is  probable;  bat  that  the  Hastings  and 
GrenviUe  series  are  the  exact  eqviyalents  of  either  the  lower  or  upper 
Hnioniaa  is  uncertain,  though  one  nataiaUy  thinks  of  them  as  formed 
daring  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  banning  of  the  Gontchi- 
ching  and  the  completion  of  the  upper  Huronian. 

The  Aloohkian  Qitbstiox. 

The  relationships,  of  the  rocks  called  by  the  American  Geological 
Survey  Algonkian  with  the  rocks  classed  by  Canadians  as  Huronian 
or  Keewatin  have  long  been  in  dispute,  though  appearances  now  point 
to  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  schools  of  Pre-Cambrian  geology. 
The  origin  of  the  differences  of  opinion  and  of  nomenclature  may 
be  traced  to  Irving's  views  as  to  the  equivalence  of  the  Penokie  iron 
ranfjc  rocks  with  tho  Tlnronian  and  with  the  Animikie  of  Thunder 
bay.'  TjOfiran  had  shown  that  the  Animikie  and  also  the  Huronian 
occur  on  the  shore  of  Thunder  bay,  and  Irving  in  his  brief  visit  to 
the  region  overlookeil  the  fact  that  the  alinofst  horizontal  Animikie 
slates  and  cherts  lie  unconformably  over  the  steeply  tilted  Huronian 
schists  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  and  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  series  of"  rocks  are  the  same.  Lo^ncally  enoutih.  he  included 
the  Vermilion  iron  range  also,  since  that  is  in  reality  the  south- 
westward  extension  of  the  Huronian  at  Thunder  bay.  His  visit  to 
the  slightly  tilted  and  not  greatly  metamorphosed  Huronian  strata 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  seems  to  have  misled  him  into  the 
belief  that  the  Huronian  as  a  whole  was  little  tilted  or  altered.  In 
reality,  instead  of  being  e(iui\ aient,  the  Animikie  and  Huronian  are 
separated  by  the  profoundest  gap  known  in  geological  history,  the 
Eparchfean  Tnterval,  as  Lawson  haf>  named  it,  and  this  has  been  recog- 
nized ever  since  Logan's  time  in  Canada  and  also  by  the  Minnesota 
survey. 

Tho  Algonkian  was  founded  to  include  all  Pre-Cambrinn  sedi- 
ments, the  Fundamental  complex  underlying  it  being  looked  on  as 
of  eruptive  origin.  As  the  main  defender  of  the  classification,  Pro- 
fessor Van  Hifie,  has  recently  admitted  that  the  Vermilion  and  Michi- 
picoton  iron  ranges,  which  an-  undoubtedly  of  Bcdimentary  origin, 
are  of  pre-Algonkian  age,  it  is  evident  that  a  rearrangement  of  the 
classiûoation  and  of  the  nomenclature  is  demanded.'  Unfortunately^ 

'  U.S.  Geol.  Sur.,  Srd  An.  Rep.,  170,  etc. 

'  U.S.  Oeol.  Sur.,  lron>ore  Depostts  of  the  Lake  Sui»erlor  Region,  1901, 
p.  817. 
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Prulfsoor  \  an  iLwe  haa  not  accepted  the  arrangemeni  in  use  m  Can- 
ada and  Minnesota,  but  puts  the  Keewalin  or  lower  Huronian  in  the 
Archa'uu,  and  leaves  the  upper  Huronian  and  Aniuiikie  in  the  Aigor- 
kian.  He  has  cut  the  Vermilion  rock^  out  of  the  unnatural  ai5'x:.a- 
tion  given  them  by  Irving,  but  still  retains  the  other  error  of  piaciiig 
the  upper  Huronian  and  Animikie  as  equivalent?.  iiow  illogical 
this  position  ifi  has  been  shown  by  Will  mot  t  ,  Lawson  .  and  myself,* 
and  it  will  l>e  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  matter  here.  The  inclusioD 
of  ihe  Animikie  wiiii  the  Huronian  rested  on  an  error  in  the  begin- 
ning and  should  nut  be  continued  by  the  American  survey.  Whethei 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  retain  the  name  Algonkian  as  representing 
fîie  upper  TTuronian  alone  or  the  Animikie  and  Keweeaawan  seenif 
doubtful.  The  latter  rocks  look  very  modern  and  the  finding  of 
fossils  may  at  any  time  relegate  them  to  the  Cambrian.  There  seems 
no  excuse  for  renaming  so  well  known  a  group  of  rocks  as  the  upper 
Huronian,  which  bore  their  present  name  for  a  generation  before  the 
introduction  of  the  terra  Algonkian. 

As  the  American  geologists  workin*:  south  and  west  of  Lake 
Superior  have  at  last  recognized  the  same  number  of  Pre-Cambrian 
formations  as  ourselves,  with  the  same  gaps  between  them,  and  have 
in  at  least  one  case  carried  their  work  up  to  the  boundary  wher^^  it 
connects  with  ours,  they  should  do  awav  with  the  confusion  which 
has  so  long  reigned  and  accept  the  Canadian  nomenclature,  which  has 
the  right  of  priority. 

Olabbification  of  thb  âbchjban. 

The  ground  iB  now  cleared  to  compare  the  various  sysfems  of 
classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  Pre-Cambrian.  The  earliest 
subdivision  into  Laurentian  and  HoToniaii  will  naturally  be  retained, 
but  with  the  explanation  that  the  name  Laurentian  applies  only  to  i 
the  Ottawa  gneiss  or  the  Fundamental  gneiss,  a  complex  of  emptives 
now  mainly  schistose  and  of  later  consolidation  than  the  Huronian 
in  most,  if  not  all,  regions.  It  is  better  that  the  Hasting.'»  and  Orpn- 
ville  series  should  be  separated  from  the  Tjaurentian  as  older  than  the 
underlying  gneisse?  and  probably  equivalent  in  age  to  part  or  all  of 
the  Keewatin  and  Huronian. 

.\  numbor  of  system?  of  classifi cation  have  been  proposed  and 
may  now  be  compared.  After  the  great  break  between  the  upper  ind 

»  Nomenclature  of  the  Ii.  Superior  FbrmatlOQS.  'Wlllmott,  lour.  OeoL. 

10,  No.  1.  1902.  PP.6S-76:  The  Tîparchapan  TntervB,!,  Lawson.  Univ.  Cal.  Pub»- 
Vol.  8.  No  rrt.  ni-^i-  nnd  The  Huronlaa  Question.  Ooleman,  Am.  GeoU  ToL 
XMX.,  No.  6,  pp.  n6-8S4. 
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lower  Huroniau,  and  also  between  the  upper  and  lower  Keewatin  was 
made  clear,  it  became  necessary  to  recognize  this  in  the  classification; 
and  the  Bun'Hu  of  Mines  of  Ontario  h&s  adopted  the  following 
arrangement  ioi  the  Archssan  in  the  Michipicoton  if  on  region  ^  : 

Laurextian— GnelsseM  and  granites. 
Upfkk  Huroxtax— Basal  conglomerate. 


If  this  classification  is  to  be  extended  to  cover  the  Archaean 
generally,  the  Eparchaean  Interval  should  come  above  the  Laurentiau, 
and  above  that  should  be  placed  the  Animikie  and  Keweenawan. 

LawBon  in  his  last  paper  on  the  Archs&an  gives  a  more  elaborate 
scheme  of  classifioation  for  the  Lake  Superior  region,* 


Eparchiean  InterraL 

IHuBONiAN  =  Upper  Keewatin  =  Lower  Manjttette,  etc. 
Unconformity. 
Laurentian,  80  called,  ^raiiite  gneiujies,  etc.,  '.intrusiv*  in  the  Onta- 
AariwjitAv  rteiiVand  the  Oarltonlan aaor^oeites. 

C~  iwatin      r.ower  Huronian  =  Crystalline  schiste  of 
south  shore  invaded  by  gxanite-gnetseea. 
UnconformiLy. 
telilehfng. 

Van  Hise  in  his  latest  publication  uses  the  following  classification 
of  the  formations  '  : 

Cambbiax, 

tUncouformlty). 
KSWBKNAWAir, 

(Unconforraity). 
Uppsb  Huroxiax      Penokee-Gogebic  -  Animikie), 
(Unconforatifey). 

LowBR  HVBONI  AM  <  s  Upper  Haronian  or  Keewatin  of  Ontario), 

(Unconformity). 

ABCH^ax  <Vertiiilion  serieH,  including  Soudan  iron  formation,  certain  schiste 
and  iubrubive  granite  and  gneisB  =  Lower  Huronian  or  Keewatin 
Ontario  with  Laorentlaa). 

In  the  arrangement  g^iven  above  three  sncccfisions  have  been 
combined,  omitting  the  local  applications  and  adding  the  equivalent 
terms  as  recognized  in  Ontario.  The  unconformitifs  are  of  very 
unequal  importance,  the  one  below  the  upper  Huronian  (=Aniniikie) 

»  Bur.  Mln«{i.  1902,  p.  185. 

»  Univ.  Cal.,  Vol.  3,  No.  2.  p.  61. 

'  U.S.  Geol.  Sur.,  21st  An.  Rep.,  p.  338,  p.  385  and  p.  402. 


Cambrian  (upper  division  or  Potsdam  only). 
Uneonlonnlty. 


Animikie  =  Penokee  ~  Upper  Marquette. 
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being  the  Eparcha^an  Interval,  and  the  one  beneath  the  lower  iluron- 
ian  (=rpper  Huronian)  being  the  next  in  import^inœ.  The  gneisse>. 
eic  of  the  l.aureniiau  are  not  given  a  separuU;  foriiiaLioual  luime, 
probaiji}-  because  m  erupuves  they  were  not  considered  entitled  to 
one. 

If  we  fill  out  the  llureau  of  Mines  cla^isilicalion  to  the  form  of 
the  other  two  and  omit  the  Cambrian  in  which  all  are  alike,  the  thwe 
compare  as  follows: 


BuKEAi:  OK  Minks 


Lawson 


Keweeuawati 

(U  noonf ormi^) 

Animikie 

<UuooDformU]r) 

{Lauren  tian 
(Eruptive  unconformitj>j 

Upper  Hnrooiaa 

(Unconformity) 


Lower  Horonian 

(including  Iron  Range, 
pjrroolMtIc  flohiste  mad 
•napUves) 


Keweenawan 
(Unconformi^) 

Anitiiikie 

(Unconformity) 


Hnionteo 

=  Upper  Keewatin 
(Unoonfomiitx) 

I  Lauren  tlau,  soH^alled  | 

Ontarlan 

(Includins  Keewatin 
fUnoonlormity)  and 
Coatohlehing; 


Vax  His£ 


Kewceuawan 
(UneoDfonni^> 

Upper  Huronian 
(Unconformity) 


£x>wer  Haronlan 
(UnoonloRiiitf) 

(including  Vermilion 
seriee,  sobJeta  and 
gnelMM) 


It  is  apparent  that  if  the  Laureutian  gneisses  be  left  out  as 
eruJ)Iive^  the  three  classifications  correspond  very  closely  both  a>  to 
formation*  and  a.s  to  imconforuiiticë,  though,  after  the  Keweenaw^ii. 
the  uonieiii  h-iur.'  of  the  third  column  has  each  name  shifted  one 
place  upward  as  comi  iir^  ]  with  the  other  two,  the  Artliieaa  tal.iig 
the  place  of  the  lower  ilurouian  or  Ontarmu.  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  ihai  the  whole  aeries  is  included  in  the  Areha^m  in  the  tir«t 
two  columns,  and  all  but  the  last  is  included  in  the  Algonkian  m 
the  third. 

The  differences  between  the  first  and  second  columns  are  chieflj 
in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  Lauren  tian  and  the  occurrence  of  an 
unconformity  between  the  Keewatin  and  the  Ckjutchiching.  At  Micbi- 
picoton  and  in  many  other  Iluronian  localities  there  is  no  doul.H  that 
the  Laurentian  is  later  than  the  upper  Iluronian,  aâ  shown  in  former 
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pages;  though  at  one  point  on  Lake  Temisc^ining,  and  perhaps  also 
on  Lake  Huron,  the  granite  and  gneiss  seem  older  than  the  upper 
Huronian;  so  that  possibly  both  arrangements  may  be  right  at  ditîer- 
ent  points,  the  first,  however,  being  the  prevalent  one. 

With  regard  to  the  break  between  the  Keewatin  and  the  Coutchi- 
ching,  my  own  observations  have  not  shown  it  to  hv  iiii}>(>rUnt,  though 
Lawsou  B  detailed  work  in  the  region  should  give  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  far  niorc  weight  than  mine.  1  thoroughly  agree  with  him, 
however,  that  r  spi  ha-  of  gray  mica  schists  and  gneisses  of  sedimentary 
ori<rin  can  be  separated  from  the  prevailingly  eruptive  Keewatin  rocks 
in  manv  localities. 

The  iron  range  rocks,  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  lower 
Huronian  in  many  places,  if  not  all,  have  not  been  provided  for  in 
his  subdivisions,  since  the  Keewatin  group  is  defined  as  mainly  or 
entirely  of  eruptive  origin.  Though  they  are  not  usually  of  great 
thickness,  they  form  an  easily  recognized  horizon  and  are  of  great 
practical  impt^rLance.  On  Grassy  Portage  bay  of  Kainy  lake  and  near 
Wabigoon  to  the  north,  rocks  of  the  iron  range  are  associated  with 
characterifitic  Coutchiching  schists,  while  at  other  points,  as  at  Michi- 
picoion,  the  associated  rocks  are  sheared  eruptives  and  pyroclastics 
which  mav  properly  be  called  Keewatin. 

Is  it  not  poeeible  that  the  Coutchiching,  is  the  true  lower  Huronian 
and  that  the  Keewatin  series,  being  eruptive,  is  accidental  in  its 
occurrence,  sometlmee  lying  above  the  Coutclisching,  sometimes  inter- 
calated with  it.  and  sometimes  replacing  it  altogether? 

The  name  Oniarian  to  include  the  Keewatin  and  Coutchiching 
seems  very  9uitabl(\  since  the  province  of  Ontario  contains  the  b(*st 
example  of  these  rocks:  but  there  are  two  objections  to  it,  perhaps, 
however,  of  little  importance.  The  name.  I  am  informed,  han  been 
given  to  a  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United  States,  though  whether 
it  has  priority  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  not  having  a  copy  of  the  report 
in  which  it  was  described.  The  other  objection  is  that  the  name  was 
not  published  in  the  reports  on  the  areas  where  the  Keewatin  and 
Coutchiching  were  first  described,  so  that  the  two  latter  terms,  espe- 
cially Keewatin,  already  hold  the  field  in  the  literature.  Both  in 
Ontario  and  Minnesota  the  term  Keewatin  has  often  been  used  to 
replace  lower  Huronian  and  is  now  found  on  many  of  the  maps  of 
the  Archœan.  It  might,  therefore,  be  better  to  use  Keewatin  as 
the  general  term  including  the  whole  lower  Huronian  instead  of 
Ontarian,  and  to  give  a  fresh  designation  to  the  eruptives  and  pyro- 

While  the  propriety  of  separt/iisg  the  lower  part  of  the  ArchaBan 
{poiB       SaraDitin  èb  Kecwstin  or  Ontarian  is  quite  clear  in  view 
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of  the  extensive  uncoiuormity  between  them;  there  is  a  practical 
reason  in  favour  of  retaining  the  old  terms  of  upper  and  lower  Huroii- 
ian.  Ill  many  cases  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  in  ihe 
field  which  group  io  auLiittUy  present,  and  a  general  term  induding 
boili  Will  long  be  necessary  in  reconnaissance  work.  This  will  applv 
also  to  the  Hastings  and  Grenville  series,  formerly  considered 
lyaurenîKin.  but  now  properly  to  be  clasaed  as  older  than  the  Laa- 
rentian  and  equivalent  to  the  upper  or  lower  11  ur  ^iiau.  Which  of 
the  two  formations  thoy  should  be  placed  with  is  at  present  uncerLam, 
80  that  here  also  a  general  term  like  Huronian,  including  ooth  din- 
gions  is  deairable. 

Though  the  difficulties  are  not  all  removed  we  are  now  cloïteT 
to  unanimity  than  erer  before,  and  poesibly  a  compromise  classificauci; 
like  the  f oUoving  may  be  found  to  seire  the  present  needs  : 

Middle  Attn  /-Keweenawan, 


LOWKR  CUMBRIAN  i 
aft  ALOOVSIAllff 


SPABCBAAN  INTERVAL. 


Laurentian  =  FandameaUl  Gneiss,  etc 


(Eruptive  imooBfonnftj). 
Upper  Hurunian  ' 


or  Hiironiau  proper, 


Arcu^ban 


HuBOViaw 


(Uncontonnlly). 
Lower  Huronian 


GnoTilk 

and 
Hastings 
series. 
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'Wn.^Bibliography  of  Canadian  Zoology  for  1900,  exclusive  of 

Entomology, —  SupplommL 

By  D».  J.  F.  WlIITBATES. 
(Read  May  27,  1902.) 

(Birds.) 

Check  List  of  the  Birds  of  Ontario  and  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the 
Biological  Section  of  the  Museum. 

By  W.  C.  Nash. 

9v<Kt  pp.  59.  Publtohed,  fn  1900,  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Toronto. 

Prom  the  Auk.  Vol.  xvll. 

The  Occurroiue  of  Steller^s  Eider  {Eniconetta  Stelleri)  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

By  A.  K.  Fisher. 

Notes  on  some  of  the  Birds  of  British  Columbia. 

By  Allan  Brooks. 

Tile  Flicker  wintering  in  Montreal. 

By  J.  B.  Williams. 

Ontario  Bird  Notes. 

By  James  H.  J^'leming. 

New  Brunswick  (Bird)  Notes. 

By  W.  11.  .Moore. 

Occurrence  of  the  Little  Blue  Heron  in  Labrador. 

By  Outram  Bangs. 

The  Western  Red-tail  at  Toronto,  Canada:  and  List  of  the  Rarer 
Birds  met  with  during  the  Spring  of  1900  in  the  Immediate 
Vicinity  of  Toronto. 

By  J.  Hughes  Samuel. 
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VIll. — Bibliography  of  Canadian  Zoology  far  1901,  exclusive  of 

Entomology. 

By  Db.  J.  F.  Whiteaves. 

(Re«4  May  27.  190Z.) 

(Majucaua.) 

The  Extinction  of  the  Elk  in  Ontario. 

Bv  L.  IL  Smith. 

Ottawa  ^;  nturallst,  July.  lâOl,  Vol.  xv.  No.  4,  pp.  96-97. 

La  Baleine  de  Montréal. 

By  Rév.  Abbé  V.  A.  Huard. 

Le  N'ntrir.iHste  Canadien,  Nov.  1901,   Vol.  xxviif,  pp.  1S3-185. 
Records  the  occurrence  of  Boltmoptera  phf/$alu»  at  Montreal. 

(BiBDS.) 

The  Nesting      the  Cerulean  Warbler. 

By  W.  E.  Saunders. 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  Jan.,  1901.  Vol.  slv,  No.  10,  pn.  183-185. 

Notes  ou  the  Acadian  Owl  {Nydale  Acadie(ij  in  captivity. 

By  F.  Norman  Beattie. 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  Feb..  1901.  Vol.  xiv,  No.  xl,  pp.  218-220k 

A  New  Song  for  a  Coinmuu  jiird. 

By  W.  K.  Saunders. 
Ottawa  Naturalist.  Mnrch.  ItCl,  Vol.  xiv.  No.  12.  pi>.  224-22t. 

Two  Warblera  new  to  Canada. 

By  W.  L.  K.  Ils. 

Ottawa  Naturalist.  March.  1901,  Vol.  xlv.  No.  12.  pp.  230-234. 

Recordi  tho  captura  of  a.spedman  oadi  ftH  Kirtland'a  Wartlar  (0eiHlrsie« 
JTwftoaA)  aad  the  Prairie  Warbler  {D.  tfiieolsr)  near  Toronto,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
flainuAL 

The  Hndsonian  Curlew  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont 

By  W.  E.  Saunders. 
Ottawa  Naturalist.  March,  1901,  Vol.  xlv.  No.  12,  p.  2S4. 

Bird  Notes  from  Point  Pelee,  Ontario. 

By  Harry  Gould. 
Ottawa  Naturalist.  April,  1901.  Vol.  xv.  No.  I,  pp.  15  and  19. 
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Bird  Notes. 

By  W.  T.  Macmm. 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  May,  1901,  Vol.  XV,  No.  2.  pp.  53  and  &4. 

A  record  of  birds  aeen  near  Ottawa  from  Jan.  IS  to  April  23,  1S«L 

Ko&b's  (juil. 

By  Professor  E.  E.  Prinro 
Ottawa  Naturalist.  May.  1901,  Vol.  xv.  No.  2.  pp.  i5  and  SS. 

The  Golden  £agle.   An  ad(!ition  to  the  Fauna  of  Middlesex  Countj. 

By  J.  E.  Keays. 
Ottawa  Naturalist,  May,  UOl.  Vol.  xv.  No.  2,  pp.  56  and  57. 

Cory's  Least  Bittern  {Hnlnnru.^i  nrnxenw,  Cory). 

By  W.  L.  Kells. 
Ottawa  Natuvaltat.  June,  1901,  Vol.  xv.  No.  S,  pp.  $7-70. 

Ornithological  Notes. 

By  W.  T.  Macoun. 

Ottawa  Naturalist.  June,  1901,  Vol.  xv.  No.  3,  pp.  89-93. 
Notes  the, arrivals  of  various  i  lrds  In  1901  at  localities  in  Canada  a*A 
Michigan,  and  near  Ottawa  in  April  and  May,  190L 

Ornithological  Notes  (cod tinned). 

By  W.  'r.  Macouu. 
Ott.iw.i  XaturallBt,  July,  1901.  Vcl.  xv,  No.  4.  pp.  112  and  113. 
Kecuids  the  arrivals  of  fifty-six  species  of  birds  at  four  localiUM  la 

Ontario,  in  May,  1901. 

Tryngius  rufescens,  Buff-breastud  Sandpiper. 

By  C.  \.  :Mrr'allum. 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  August,  1901.  Vol.  xv.  No.  5.  pp.  127  and  128. 
Records  the  nesting  of  this  species  near  Dunnville,  Haldimand  Co..  OnL 

The  Woodcock's  Love  Son,L^ 

By  L.  H.  Smith. 
Ottawa  Naturalist.  August,  ISOl,  Vol.  xv.  No.  5,  p.  129. 

Notes  on  the  Winter  Birds  of  the  Cariboo  District,  B.O. 

By  Allan  Brook?. 
OtUw*  Maturallat*  Sept.,  1801,  VoL  xv.  No.  6,  pp.  m-U4. 

Some  of  the  Birds  of  Algoma. 

By  C.  T.  Scott. 

Ottawa  Naturalist.  Oct,.  1901.  Vol.  xv.  Ko.  7,  pp.  1C6-IC1. 

Notes  on  the  Woodcock's  Love  Song. 

By  W.  H.  Hoore. 

Ottawa  Naturalist.  Dec  1901.  Vol.  xv.  No.  9,  p.  19B. 

The  King  Kider  in  Middlesex  County. 

By  Kobert  Elliott. 
Ottawa  Naturalist.  Dec.  1901,  VoL  xv.  No.  9.  pp.  198-199. 
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Atttttmn  Notes  on  Birds,  Sable  Island,  N.S.,  1901. 

By  Richard  Boutelier. 
Ottawa  Naturalist.  Dcc^  1901,  VoL  xv.  No.  9,  pp.  IM  and  200. 

The  GlancooB  Onll  in  Middlesex  Connty. 

By  W.  E.  Saunden. 
Ottawa  NaiuraUst.  Dec.»  1901.  VoL  sr.  No.    pw  MO. 

Natural  History  Notes. 

By  William  Tates. 
Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Hairllton  Sdentttc  Assoolatlon,  Sestfon 
lMIO-1901,  pp.  90.101 

Oontalns  some  observations  on  Canadian  birds. 

A  Liât  of  Birds  of  the  Districts  of  Pany  Sound  and  Mnskoka» 
Ontario. 

By  James  H.  Fleming. 
Tbo  Auk.  Jan.,  1901.  Vol.  xvtll»  pp.  SS.4S.    And.  corrections  to  do..  In  tbo 
same  Journal  f<H>  July.  190L 

Nesting  of  Cory's  Bittern  at  Toronto,  Ont 

By  James  H.  Fleming. 
The  Auk.  Jan..  1901.  Vol.  xvlil.  p.  m 

Nesting  of  Cory's  Bittern  (Ardetla  neoxwa)  and  Other  Notes. 

By  J.  H.  Ames. 

Tbe  Auk.  Jan.,  1901.  VoL  zrlll.  p.  100. 

(Bird)  Notes  from  Ontario. 

By  Pr.  C.  K.  Clarke. 
The  Auk.  Jan.,  1901,  Vol.  xvlil.  p.  112,  and  Oct.,  1901,  Vol.  xvlU,  ppw  401 
and  408. 

The  Passenger  Pigeon. 

Bv  G.  C.  Tremaine  Ward, 
The  Auk.  April.  1901,  Vol.  xvlil,  pp.  191  and  192. 

The  Loggerhead  Shrike  in  Now  Brunswick. 

By  W.  II.  Moore. 

The  Auk,  April.  1901.  Voh  xviii.  p.  201. 

(Bird)  Notes  from  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

By  the  Rev.  Herbert  K.  Job. 

The  Auk,  AprlU  1801.  Vol.  svitt.  pp.  190  and  200. 

Xew  Brunswick  (Bird)  Notes. 

JU-  W.  H.  Moore. 

The  Auk,  April,  1901,  Vol.  xvlil,  p.  201. 

The  Snowy  Heron  in  A'^v^ta. 

By  G.  F.  Dippie. 
Tbe  Auk.  OcL.  1»01,  Vol.  xviit.  p.  392. 
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La  iatme  des  Oiaeaux  de  la  province  de  Québec. 

By  Sir  J.  M.  Lemoine. 
Le  Naturaliste  Canadien  for  Oct.  1901,  Vol.  ucviU,  pp.  148-m  ! 

BSFIILIA. 

Note  on  the  Oviposition  of  the  ^lud  Turtle. 

By  Mailes  Cowley. 
Ottawa  NaturaliBt.  Dec.,  1901,  Vol.  xv.  No.  9.  pp.  lOS  and  109. 

Alligators  and  Turtles  as  Pets. 

By  W.  S.  Odell. 
OtUwa  Naturalist,  Dec,  1901,  Vol.  xv.  No.  9,  pp.  193-lW. 

Rattlesnakes  sud  Scorpions. 

By  J,  R.  Anderson. 
Ottamk  Nftturaltet,  Oct,  1901,  Vol.xv,  No.  7.  ppi  161  and  Itt. 

The  Effects  of  Polluted  Water  on  Fish-Life. 

By  Dr.  A.  P.  Knight 

Suppl.  to  the  23rd  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Oanadfan  Department  of  Marine  ind 
FlaherioB*  Fisbertes  Brancb,  pp.  9>18. 

The  Paired  Eins  of  the  Mackerel  Shark  (Lamita). 

By  Prof.  R  E.  Prince  and  Dr.  A.  H.  IfacKij. 

Suppl.  to  the  23rd  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  VMM  md 
Fialieriefl,  Flalieriea  Braacb,  pp.  &&-58,  pis.  v,  vx  «md  vn. 

The  Sardine  Industry  in  relation  to  the  Canadian  Herring  Fidiefies- 

By  R.  Arthur  Bensley. 

Suppl.  to  the  23rd  Ann.  Repw  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  UartmaaA 
Fisberieai,  FlBberies  Branch,  pp.  69-S2. 

Du  nouveau  concernant  la  question  de  l'Anguille. 

By  Rev.  Abbé  V.  A.  Huard. 
ZiS  Natondlate  Canadien  for  Jan.  1901,  Vol.  xzvlii,  p.  69. 

L'Anguille,  est  elle  vivipare? 

By  Rev.  Abbé  V.  A.  Huard. 
Le  NaturaUate  Canadien  for  Aufust  IMl,  VoL  scvUl,  pp.  114  «M 

Powers  of  Adaptation  in  Fishes. 

l^y  Professor  E.  E.  Prince. 

Ottawa  Isaturallst  for  Feb.,  1901,  Vol.  xlv.  No.  xi,  pp.  Stt-tlî. 

An  African  Dipnoid  Fish. 

By  Andrew  Halkett. 
Ottawa  Naturalist  Nov.,  1901,  Vol.  xv.  No.  8.  pp.  184-187. 
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Xntebiebbata. 

Catalogue  of  the  Marine  Invertebrata  of  Eastern  Canada. 

By  J.  F,  Whiteaves. 
Geological  Stmrerot  Canada»  publication  No.  T22,  pp.  1-292.  with  two  wood* 
cuts  la  tb«  toxt 

Beriew  of  a    Catalogue  of  the  Marine  In^ertébrata  of  Eastern 
Canada." 

By  E.  E.  P(rince), 

Ottawa  NaturaUst,  Oct,  IMt.  Vo1.xv.  No.  7»  pp.  l«S-m 
A  "  Note  on  some  Errata  "  In  tbts  Review  was  publlahed  In  tbe  Ottawa 
KaturaUst  for  Nov..  1901. 

Notes  on  some  Land  and  Fresh-water  MoUnsca  from  Fort  Chimo, 

TJngaya  Bay,  XTngaya. 

By  J.  F.  Whiteaves. 
Ottawa  Naturaliat  March.  1901,  Vol.  xfv.»  Xa  12,  pp.  2a-82S. 

The  dam  Fishery  of  Passamaqnoddy  Bay. 

By  Dr.  Joseph  Stafford. 
Supplement  to  the  S2nd  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Marine 
and  FUheriee,  Flsheriea  Branch,  pp.  19->40,  pis  1-It. 

The  Food  of  the  Sea  Urchin  {Strongylocmtroiua). 

By  Dr.  F.  H.  Seotl 

Supplement  to  the  32nd  Ann.  Rep.  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fineries,  Fisheries  Braach,  pp.  49-64. 

MlSCBLLAKBOUB. 

Account  of  tlie  Clarine  Biological  Station  of  Canada;  its  foundation, 
Equipment  and  Work. 

By  Professor  E.  E.  Prince. 
Supplement  to  the  32nd  Ann.  Kep.  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Flsherfes  Branch,  pp.  1-8. 

Xia  Station  de  biologic  marine  du  Canada. 

By  Bev.  Abbé  V.  A.  Himrd. 
L«e  Naturaliste  Canadien  for  March,  1901.  Vol.  xxviii,  pp.  33  and  34;  and  for 
July,  1901,  VoL  xxvttl,  pp.  97  and  98. 

The  Canadian  ilarine  Biological  Staiiun. 

By  F.  Slater  Jackson,  M.D. 
Canadian  Record  of  Science,  Jan.,lC01,  Vol.  vin,  No.  5.  pp.  308-314. 
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IX. —  Seianieal  BMographj/  of  Canada,  1901, 
By  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D. 
{Read  May  27,  1902.) 

AND8REON,  J.  n. 

Brue  or  Soap  Berry,  in  The  Ottawa  NaturaHst.  Vol.  xv..  No.  8,  pp.  VtUt 
m  Kov«mber,  IMI.  Ottawa. 

Additional  Notes  on  th€  Flora  of  Cap-&-Ij'AJgle:  roprlnted  from 
adlan  Record  of  Sclenee,  Vol.  vtlL,  No.  6»  pp.  28t<226b  Janttary*  1901« 

Montreal. 

Gakpbblu  Robkht. 

The  Flora  of  Montreal  Island:  repriîiterl  from  Canadian  Record  *0f 
Science,  Vol.  viil,.  No.  6,  pp.  349-365.    August.  1901,  Montreal. 

Cajibisr,  J.  C. 

lia  Fl<»-e  de  me  de  Hontrtel.  dans  le  Bulletin  de  l' Académie  Inter- 
nationale de  Géogmpble  twtanlque,  1^  Année  (2  Série).  N.  lIOi,  141, 

142.  143.  145  (pp.  166-283).  July— December.  1901.  Le  Hans  (Sarthe). 
Franre.    (Awarded  the  International  medal  for  1901.) 

Crawpoud.  Mattir  Rose:,  tt  al. 

Guide  to  Nature  Study,  containing  botanical  studies  within  Ita  350 
pagres,  6.5  z  8  Incbea   The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Toronto.  190L 

Dawson,  Miss  M. 

On  the  Structure  of  "Indian  Soap."  In  Transactions  of  Canadian 
Institute,  pp.  1-6»  No.  12,  pt  1,  Vol.  vil.,  Toronto,  August.  1201. 

Dbasmxsb,  Jorn. 

An  Hour's  Botanising  on  the  Mountain  (Montreal)  Side;  reprinted 
from  Canadian  Record  of  Science»  Vol.  viil..  No.  5,  n>.  206  and  207, 

January,  1901,  Montreal. 

Also  Edible  Funjrl,  In  Canadian  Horticulturist,  1901. 
D'Herelle,  F. 

De  la  Formation  du  Cairbone  par  les  Végétaux,  dans  le  Naturaliste 
canadien,  pp.  70—76»  No.  6,  Vol,  xzvllL   Mal.  1201,  Québec 

DOHBItTT,  M.  W. 

New  Species  of  TrmmaMwtrma:  reprinted  from  the  Botanical  Oasette, 
pp.  400  to  402,  Vol.  XXX.  Deeemlber,  1201,  Cbieaga 

PaVU  J.  H. 

The   AtKiloniy   of  the    Ostnundaceœ:    roprin'-î    from   the  Botanical 

Gazette,  pp.  35—71,  Vol.  xxxii.     1{>01.  Chicago,    (t'nlveraity  of  Toronto 

Studies,  Blologloal  Series,  No.  2.) 
FLarcHBit,  Jambs. 

Nature-Study  In  Ekiucatlon;  reprinted  from  TransactloBS,  Royal 
Society  of  Canada.  2nd  Series,  VoL  tH.,  Section  Iv..  pp.  161—169.  Kay. 
1901,  Ottawa. 
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FowL^R.  James. 

Report  on  the  Flora  of  St  Andrews,  N.B.;  No.  iv.  In  Contri Dations 
to  Canadian  Blolonr,  from  **  Studies  from  the  Marine  Biological  8ta> 
tlon  of  Canada,  IMl  "  (In  Sopplemeat  to  tbe  S2nd  Ananal  Report  of 

the  Dei  r^rtrront  Of  Marine  and  Fleheriea,  FIsberies  Branch),  pp.  41— tt, 

1901.  Ottawa. 

Qahono.  W.  F. 

Notcp  cn  the  Naivirai  Hl?tory  and  Physîography  of  New  Bnins-xick 
((•ccasional  allusions  to  thf  Botany),  in  Bulletin.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of 
New  Brunswick.  Vol.  lv„  pt.  v..  No.  xx..  pp.  427 — 171.  19Ô1,  Saint  John. 

Grbeng,  Kdwaad  L. 

New  Ptaats  from  Alberta,  in  The  Ottawa  Naturalist.  VoL  xr..  No.  X 
p.  42.    May,  IML 

QmmaMM,  Eowabd  I,. 

Certain  Canadian  Violets,  in  The  Ottawa  Natnratist»  YoL  xw^  Mo.  % 
ppu  101-iftl  Decemhen  tM. 

Gmixn,  Cbpha*. 

On  the  Autanm-Flowerlnr  of  TajrloiM  Wild  Planta  In  1901,  in  tbe 
OtUwa  Naturalist,  Vol.  zv..  No.  6^  ppw  US— U8w  Au«nsC  IML 

HAMIUrON.  SCUWCB  ASSOCIATION, 

Report  of  Committee.  Biological  Section.  1900-1901,  la  Journals  end 
Proceedings,  No.  xvU.,  pp.  99  and  100;  Hamilton,  Ontario,  IML 

Hat.  r.r.o.  u. 

The  South  Tobique  Lakes  (with  many  botanical  observatioas),  la 
Bulletin  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  New  Brunswick.  VoL  iv.,  pt.  v..  No.  xx, 
pp.  472—482,  1901,  traint  John. 

Also,  Kt'port  of  the  Committee  on  the  Botany  of  N.B.,  ibH,  pp.  4M-4ML 
Also,  Cbeervatlons  on  Plants  In  Wild  Garden*  Ingleside^  N.B.,  tM 
pp.  499-600. 

Hout,  Thbou 

Alliée  of  Stellaria  media  <I«.)  Cyrillo;  In  The  Ottawa  Naturalist,  VoL 

XV.,  No.  2,  pp.  37  M  ly,  1901. 

Also,  Some  New  Canadian  Gentians,  ibid.  No.  4,  pp.  110  and  IIL  Jolr, 

1901. 

Also,  On  Some  Canadian  Species  of  Gentian.  SecUo  Crossopetolx. 
Froel.  ihid.  No.  9,  pp.  176—189.  Novemher,  IML  Ottawa. 

HUARD.    V.  A. 

Les  Plantes  normandes  au  Cana^  dsns  le  Naturaliste  canadloiw  ^ 
182,  No.  9,  VOL  xxvUl.,  IML  Qu«hec 

JfeFTHBT,  EdWABD  C 

Infranodal  Onans  In  Calamités  and  Dicotyledons,  from  Annals  of 
Botany,  Vd.  zv.,  Na  ML»  pp.  135—146.   March,  190L  London. 

Jbffmt,  EnwARD  C. 

The  Anatomy  and  Development  of  the  Stem  in  Pteridophyta  and  Gyni- 
no!?pern!<;— an  abstract  from  Froc.  Royal  Soc.,  Vol.  69,  pp.  119  and 
July,  1901.  London. 
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lâAFLAMMS,  C. 

Jacques-Philippe  Cornuti,  Note  pour  servir  ft  Ii'Hlatoire  des  Sciences 
au  Canada;  reprint  from  Tmia.  Boj.  8oc  Can.*  2n4  Sériée»  VoL  vit.» 
Sec       pfk  67—73.  May,  IMl,  Ottawa. 
Lmiat.  p. 

La  Flore  du  Labrador,  dans  le  Naturaliste  eanadien.  Vol.  xxvlll.  No. 
7.  p.  107,  1901.  Quebec. 
MacKay.  a.  M. 

1:— Phenologlcal  Observations  of  the  Botanical  Club  of  Canada.  1900. 
2:— Abstract  of  Phenoiogical  Observations  on  the  Flowering  of  Ten 
Plants  in  Nova  Scotia,  IMO;  with 
8:— Remarks  on  their  Phenoidinms; 

rmninted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  N.  S.  Institute  of  Science.  Vol. 
z.,  pp.  37»— 398.   May,  1901,  Halifax. 

MacKat.  A.  U. 

Report  of  the  Botanical  Club  of  Canada;  reprinted  from  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Second  Series,  vol.  viL,  p.  10. 
May,  ISOl,  Ottawa. 

Macoun,  Jamss  M. 

Botanical  Notes,  in  The  Ottawa  Naturalist.  VoL  xv.,  No.  1,  p.  14. 
April,  IWL 

Also,  iftid,  No.  7.  p.  164.  October,  1801. 

Also.  Contributions  to  Canadian  Botany,  Ubii,  No.  8,  pp.  77—79.  June, 
1?01.  Ottawa. 
Matthkw,  G.  F. 

Are  the  Saint  John  Plant  Beds  Carboniferous?  The  American  Geolo- 
gist. Vol.  27,  pp.  383—386.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S.A.,  1901.  (Reviewed 
by  U.  M,  Ami,  in  The  Ottawa  Natux^Ust,  Vol.  xv.,  No.  12»  p.  888. 
March,  1808.) 

McSwaim;  John. 

The  Forest  Trees  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  In  Halifax  Herald,  21st 
September,  1901,  (2700)  words),  Halifax. 

MULDBEW,  W.  H. 

Sylvan  Ontario,  a  Guide  to  our  Native  Trees  and  Shrubs.  64  pp.,  7x9 
Inches  U2  pp.  of  Ulustratkms-4eaf  forms).  Winiam  Brigga.  Toronto^ 
180L 

PXNHAU.OW,  D.  P. 

Notes  on  the  North  American  Species  of  Dadoxylon.  with  special 

refcronre  to  type  material  In  the  «'"olloctlonH  of  thf  Peter  Kedpath 
Museum.  McGlU  University,  In  Trans.  Uoy.  Soc.  of  Can.,  2nd  Series, 
Vol.  vil  ,  Sea  Iv.,  pp.  51— â7,  1901,  Ottawa. 

PENIIALLOW,   D.  P. 

Review  of  "Studies  in  Fossil  Botany  by  Dunkenfleld,  Henry  Scott, 
588  pp.  (Illustrated),  London.  England,  1801,"  in  Scloice,  New  Series^ 
Vol.  18,  No.  828,  pp.  886-888.   8th  Mardb,  180L 

PaMHAXAOW,  D.  P. 

Appendix  to  Groom's  Elementary  Botany,  containing  a  Key  to  the 
Common  Plants  of  Eastern  Canada.  The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Tor- 
onto, 1901. 
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PooLA  H.  8. 

StlsoHLria  Structure  (wltli  Photomicroffrapbs)  ;  reprinted  from  Tnu- 
Mtions  of  tbe  Nora  Soodaa  Xnstltate  of  Bcleace^  Vol.  x»  pp^  Mt-NT. 
May,  1901.  Halifax. 

sabosmt,  c.  a. 

Notes  on  rmtn^crus  In  the  ChAmpIaln  Valley*  from  Rhodon,  VoL  l 
2&,  pp.  21—^1.  February.  1901,  Boaton. 

fiABOXNT,  C.  S. 

New  or  little  known  North  American  Trees.  IT.  and  IIL;  reprinted 
fsctu  Botamoal  Oaattte,  VoL  scd.   January,  pp.  1—11»  and  April 
SIT-IM.  1901,  Chloaco. 

BABQBIfT,  C  8. 

Nocao  on  a  Oollectl<m  of  Crat«ctta  mada  la  the  Provlnca  of  Qn^ 
near  Montreal:  reprinted  from  Bliodora.  VoL  t.  Ma  S8,  pp.  n-H 
AprlL  Km*  Boaton. 

WATSOH  ItAWRBNCB  W. 

Parrar^nfa  and  Prn^pra  In  Prince  Edward  Island  Magasine.  VoL  iiU 
No.  1,  pp.  1— SL    March,  1901,  Charlottetown. 

WaiTB.  DA^^D. 

Some  Paleeobotanioal  Aspects  of  the  Upper  Palaeozoic  In  Nova  Scotia, 
In  the  Canadian  Record  of  Science,  Vol.  vlii..  No.  5.  pp.  m-M. 
January,  1901,  Montreal. 
Waira^  David^ 

The  Canadian  Spedea  of  fha  Genua  WkiMeÊt^  and  their  eyitaBMie 
Relati' !n  the  Ottaira  N&tnraUat,  VoL  XV..  No.  4.  pp.  Ot-UB.  Jalr. 
1901,  Ottawa. 
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X. — Bibliography  of  Canadian  Entomology  for  ihe  Year  1901, 
(Contributed  by  Rbv.  C.  J.  &  BeniUNa,  D.C.I<..  and  read  liay  S7*  1902.) 

BaAULnU,  Ommain     P(  u-abéideH  de  la  Province  de  Québec.    Le  Naturaliste 

Canadien,  XXVIIl.  20-23  (Feb.);  ib.  (June);  lb.  (July, 

1M1>. 

Bbthunk,  C.  J.  s.— General  Index  to  th"  Thirty  Annual  Reports  of  the 
KntniTiological  Society  of  (Jniario,  ihTo— i!>ui<;  \)\).  76.  PubUehed  by  the 
Ontario  Department  o£  Agriculture.  Turoiilu,  lUUO. 

BBTUCnf:.  'V  J  S.— Editorial  Notes  and  Reviews-.  Can.  Ent..  XXXIII,  SMkSalm 
U^ui;;  Slat  Annual  Report,  Snt.  Soc..  Ontario.  1900. 

BiBOt  Hkmrt.— New  Historiée  in  Hydrsecia  (deecrlbes  fully  the  habits,  larvée, 
etc..  of  U,  tmq^KfiiQ  and  limffidAh  Can.  Bnt.,  XXXIII,  61-68  (Marcb, 
1»0D.  , 

Bradubt*  J.  CWKSTKK.— The  Kvanildos  of  America  North  of  Mexico.  Trans- 
actions American  Entomological  Society.  Philadelphia.  XXVll.  319- 
S30,  plate  XI  (Nov..  1901).  (Descriptions  of  the  tollowing  Canadian 
genera  and  specie:  Olcisopriater  ratutoricorus  and  O.  Abbottii;  Auiaciu 
rufitar»u$;  Pammegmàia  OtUMtiû  JoUette,  P.Q.,  and  Burquei,  BL 
Hyacinthe.  P.Q.) 

J,  Chestkr.— The  North  American  Oryssldae.  Transactions  Amer. 
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for  the  Year  1901. 

B^^  Dr.  H.  M.  Ami. 
OtM  Kay  37,  IMS.) 

ADJLMd.  F.  B. 

Ttut  Bxouniloii  to  the  Pyrenees  In  oonnectlon  with  the  Bighth  later* 
national  Oeoloslcal  CongreM. 

Journal  of  Geology*  Vol  9,  pp^  S  platée^  Jan.-Feb.p  IMl, 

ChJoaeo.  111. 

Notes  on  the  Iron  Ore  Deposits  of  Bilboa,  Northern  Spain. 

Joum.  Can.  Hin.  InsUt.  Vol.  4,  pp.  IM-IH  1901,  Ottam. 
Qeorge  M.  Bawaon. 

Sctenoej  new  aeries.  Vol.  IS,  pp.  661-661,  1  pL  IML 

Expérimental  "Work  on  Flow  of  Rocks. 

Science,  new  series,  VoL  13,  pp.  ^-96»  190L 

AuAMè  F.  D.  and  Nicholson.  J.  T. 

An  Experimental  Investigation  Into  the  Flow  of  Maibl«' 

Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  London,  Vol.  195,  pp.  363-401,  pis.  22-2fi. 
1901,  London.  Reviewed  by  I.  H.  O.  in  Amer.  Geol.,  Vol.  27,  No. 
6.  pp.  816-817,  May,  199L 

Ami,  H.  M. 

Synopsis  of  the  Geology  ol  Caiiada,  being  a  summary  of  the  principal 

terme  eœployeil  tn  Canadiaa  Geological  Nomenclature  <Read  ICay 
SSth,  1800). 

Trnn'^.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  2nd  series,  1900-1901,  Vol.  6.  Sect  4.  pp. 

187-225.  Ottawa,  Can.    Reviewed  in  the  Ottawa  NaturaUat,  VoL  16^ 

No.  2,  pp.  59-62. 
Knoydart  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Bull.  Qeol.  Soc.  Amer..  Vol.  12.  pp.  861*818,  plate  26  (map),  Anguat, 

1961.  Rocheater.  N.Y. 
On  the  Geology  of  the  Principal  Cities  in  Eastern  Canada.  (Bead 
before  tli*^  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  May,  25th,  1899.) 

Trans,  lioy.  Soc.  Can.,  2nd  series,  1900-1901,  Vol.  6,  Sect  4,  pp.  126- 

173,  Maroh  26th.  1901.  Ottawa. 
Deaerlptlon  of  tracka  from  the  flne*gralned  mndatonea  of  the  Knoy.- 
dart  formation  (Eo-Devonian)  of  Anti^oinsh  Ca,  Nova  Scotia. 

N.  S.  Inst.  Sci.,  Vol.  10,  PP.  3S0-332,  1901. 
Notice  of  Prof.  E,  D.  Cope's  article:— "  On  Cypbomls.  an  Extinct 
Genus  of  Birds." 

^  Can.  Ree.  8cl.i  VoL  8,  Na  6.  pp.  881-882;  Jannary»  IMl*  Montreal. 
Que. 

On  a  New  or  Hitherto  Unreoognlaed  Oeologlcal  Formation  In  the 

Devonian  System  of  Canada. 

Can.  Rec.  ScL,  Vol.  8,  No.  5.  pp.  296-306,  January,  1901,  Montreal. 
Que. 
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Addenda  and  rorrlcendum  to  "  Procréas  of  Geological  Work  in  Cu* 
ad&  during  lBd9." 

Can.  Reo.  Bd.,  Vol.  S.  No.  S,  pp.  m-SSi,  l&auary.  IMl.  MonMl, 

Qao. 

Annual  Address  of  the  PrMldent  of  the  Ottawa  Field-Naturalists" 
Club  (giving  sketch  of  life  and  work  of  E.  Billings,  Palaeonto! og!-") 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  Vol.  14,  No.  11,  pp.  137-212,  Feb.,  1901.  Oiuua. 
Stratigraphlcal  Note  (being  note  on  sub-divisions  of  Devonian  and 
SUurian  of  Arlflafg;  Antlconlidi  County*  Nova  Scotia). 

Science,  now  aerfoo.  VoL      No.  t28ii  pp.  m-m,  Uafcta  tth.  IM. 

New  York. 

Review  of  "  General  Index  to  the  Reporta  Of  Progreas.  IStS^lS&i.  bj 
D.  B.  Dowling,"  Ottawa.  1900,  pp.  475. 

Bdence.  new  aerlea,  Vol.  19.  No.  324.  pp.  424^,  March  ISfb,  ISH. 

New  York.   Alao  tn  Ottawa  Naturallat 
(Raaearchea  In  Palnontolosy  and  Stratigraphy). 

Rum.  Rr>p.  n»-'^1f>.j:iral  Survey  Dept.  for  1900,  pp.  17^182.  Aprfl  ISth. 

U'Ol,  Ottawa.    Printed  by  Order  of  Parliament. 
Brief  Biographical  Slcetch  of  I::ikaiiaU  Billings. 

The  Amer.  Geologlat,  VoL  27,  No.  S.  pp.  266-281,  Kay.  1901,  lltaiiw- 

apotla,  Minn.,  U.S.A,  aee  alao:  Aner.  GeoL,  VoL  28.  p.  122, 120L 
The  Late  George  Mercer  Dawson  (with  Portrait). 

The  Ottawa  Naturalist.  Vol.  15.  No.  2.  pp.  4:'.-r.2,  May,  190L 
The  Koyal  Society  of  Canada.    (Twentieth  Meeting.) 

Science,  new  series.  VoL  13,  No.  339,  pp.  1015-1021.  June.  2Sth.  tML 

(Contalna  abatracta  of  ceolodcal  papera  and  notes  of  dlsenialoBs 

thereon.) 

Nntrs  on  Fomc  of  the  SHurlnn  and  Deyoolan  formatlona  Of  Esstetn 
Canada,  and  their  faunas  and  Doras. 

Abstract,  Science,  new  ser..  Vol.  13,  pp.  1017-1018,  lUOl. 
On  the  Bubdivlalona  of  the  Cambrian  ayatem  in  Canada. 

Abatract.  Science,  new  sen,  VoL  12,  p.  1019,  190L 
A  dual  classification  required  in  the  nomendature  of  the  geologtoal 
formations  In  different  systems  In  Canada. 

Abstract,  ."Science,  new  ser.,  Vol.  13,  pp.  1019-1020.  I^M 
Iteview  of  "A  Chapter  on  the  Pleistocene  Geology  of  Northern  Asia^ 
by  Dr.  O.  Frederick  Wright." 

The  Ottawa  Naturalist,  VoL  16^  No.  7,  pp.  172-173.  October.  IML 

Ottawa. 

Review  and  .Votlro  of  Dr.  .\.  .«rrith  Woodward's  paper  entitled  "On  a 
new  Ostracoderin  (i-Juphanerops  longsevus)  from  the  Upper  Devonian 
of  Scaumenac  Bay,  Piovince  of  Quebec,  Canada." 

The  Ottawa  Naturalist,  VoL  15,  No.  7,  p.  174*  (2-4  p.),  October. 

1901.  Ottawa. 
Biblfo'j:raphy  of  Sir  John  Wllll.im  Daw?on. 

Tran?».  Hoy.  Soc  Can.,  2nd  series,  lliOi-1902,  VoL  VIL  SecL  i.  pp. 

15-44,  issued  Nov.  26th,  1901,  Ottawa.  ^ 
Bibliography  of  Dr.  George  Mercer  Dawson. 

The  Ottawa  Naturalist,  VoL  ISth,  Na  9,  pp.  201-212^  December. 

1901.  Ottawa;  see  also:  Amer.  GeoL,  VoL  28,  pp.  76-8C  1901. 
Prelimlnn ry  lists  of  the  orrrmlc  remnln*?  occurring  In  the  various 
geological  formations  comprised  In  the  map  of  the  Ottawa  district. 
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including  portions  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario^  along'  the 

Ottawa  River. 

(Separate)  Rep.  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  new  aeries.  Vol.  XII, 
pp.  61Q«77G.  December*  IMI*  Ottawa. 
(NoUce  of  paper  read  before  the  Oeolostoal  Society  of  America»  Albany 

mectinp.  Dpo.,  1900,  by  J.  F.  Kemp),  "  The  Knoydart  Formation  tn 
Nova  Scotia,  a  bit  of  the  'Old  Red  Sandstone'  of  Europe." 

Science,  new  series,  VoL  13,  No.  S17,  p,  315,  1901,  New  York  city. 

BAXLBT,  Ii  .w. 

Summary  Report  of  Geolog^lc-iil  Investlgrationa  in  New  Brunswick. 

Sum.  Rep.  Geoi.  Surv.  Dept.  for  1900,  pp.  146-151.  Queen's  Printer, 

Ottawa.  190L  Printed  by  or^er  of  ParllamenL 
On  eoroe  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  Mineral  Albertlte. 

Atstract,  Science,  new  ser.,  Vol.  U,  p.  1018,  1901. 
On  Bome  geolcgical  correlations  In  New  Brunswick. 

Abstract,  Science,  new  ser..  Vol,  13,  pp.  1018-1019,  laOL 

BahijOW,  a.  BL 

(Summary  Report  of  work  In  the  Muskoka.  Hallburton  and  Dungan- 
non  Districts  of  Ontario.) 

Sum.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Dept.  for  1900,  pp.  127-129.  April  15th,  1901. 

Ottawa.  Queen's  Printer,  Printed  by  order  of  Parliament. 

BSLX.,  J.  M. 

(Explorations  In  the  Great  Bmt  and  Great  Slave  Lake  Dtetricts.) 
Sum.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Dept  for  1901,  pp.  95<103^  April  15th,  1901. 
Printed  by  order  of  ParUamenL  , 

Bbu«,  Robbrt. 

(On  the  GeolocT  of  Mtchiplooten  district,  Ontario.) 

Sum.  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Dept.  for  1901.  pp.  110-121,  April  ISth.  1901. 

fUtawa.    Printed  by  order  of  Parliament. 
Summary  Report  of  (liologlcal  Investigations  in  the  Michiplcoten 
Mining  Districts  of  Ontaria. 

Sum.  Rep.  GeoL  Surv.  Dept.  for  1900^  Queen*s  Printer,  Ottawa, 

1900.  Printed  by  order  of  ParllamenL 

(One  of  r/m.irla's  Kxi  Ioicif),  by  Charles  Hallock. 

Kxtracled  from  Korost  ;jiui  Stream.  Vol.  53,  No.  1.  pp.  6Î.  July  22. 

1899,  and  reprinted  a.i  separate  under  cover  with  portrait,  as  a 

private  publication,  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.,  1901. 
On  an  Exploration  on  the  Northern  Side  of  Hudson  Strait 

Geol.  Surv.  Can.  Ann.  Rep.  new  series.  Vol.  21,  Report  M,  98  pp.. 

1901.  July  i"tfi,  1901,  with  whole  volume,  Ottawa. 
Laurentian  liniestcincs  of  RafTînlat.rl. 

Abstract,  Science,  new  ser.,  Voi.  13,  p.  100,  1901. 

Bt.AKBMORE:,  W. 

PiOneftr  VVoili  in  the  Crows  Ntst  <'oaI  Areas. 

Journal  Can.  Min.  Instlt.,  Voi.  4,  pp.  210-243.  lUùl,  Ottawa. 

Bmbweh,  W.  M. 

Texada  Island.  Briiish  Columbia. 

Eng.  and  Mg.  Jour.,  VoL  72,  pp.  665-667,  2  Ogs.,  1901. 
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bkocx,  r.  w. 

(On  the  Gtaolofy  of  th«  Area  covered  bjr  the  Weat  KooteDAj  1^ 

Sbeet.) 

Sumnrjary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department  for  ISM, 
pp.  62-84,  April  IStli,  1901,  Ottawa.   Printed  by  order  of 


BOCBAK.  .7.  S. 

Was  Mount  Royal  an  Active  Volcano? 

Can.  Rec  Sci..  VoL  8.  No.  6.  pp.  Jaouary.  1901. 

Qae.  (Reviewed  tn  May,  1901,  Na  of  Amer.  OeoL.  by  J.  A.  DrcMr.) 

(Surface  Geoloiry  of  North-Western  New  Brunswick.) 

Buimnary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department  for  tm, 
pp.  151-10»  ApHl  15tb.  1901.  Ottawa.   Printed  by  order  of  PuOa- 

ment. 

The  Sources  nnû  Di5:tribtitlon  of  the  Gold-Bearlng  Alluvions  of  Que* 
bee  (with  one  illustration) 

The  Ottawa  Naturalist,  Vol.  15,  No.  2.  pp.  33-36.  May,  isiti.  Otuwa. 
Note  on  the  Fleiatooene  Uarlne  8hore-Uneo  and  ijaadiUdêe  of  the 
North  Side  of  the  St.  Ijawrence  Valley,  pp.  CSJ-TOJ  (Oliutralcd). 
Appendix  I.  to  "  Report  on  the  Geoloir>'  of  the  Thre?  Rivers  Map- 
Sheet  or  North- Western  Sbeet  of  the  Eastern  Townahips  Map  of 
Quebec."  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Elte. 

Report  J  (No.  W7),  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  Ann,  Rep.,  VoL  XI,  new 

series.  Issued  July  ISth»  IMl,  Ottawa. 

COLK.   <JRKNVILI.E   A.  J. 

On  Bellnurus  Kiltorkensis,  Bally. 

Geological  Ma«aalne,  No.  440.  new  series.  Dec.  4th.  VoL  8,  Na  I 
pp.  fiS-64.  February,  1901,  London,  Bng.  (Rnrty  to  R.  W.  K.  «C 
Ottawa  Naturalist  for  January,  1900,  on  a  Nova  Scotlaa  Spedes  <f 
Belinuma) 

Coi^miAN,  A.  P. 

(Marine  and  Freshwater  Beaches  of  Ontario^ 

Bulletin  of  Geologkal  S    i  ty  of  America,  VoL  IX  PP.  U9-M* 

March.  1901,  Rochester,  N.Y.  (Map.) 
Glacial  and  Inter-Glacial  Beds  near  Toronto. 

Journal  of  Geology.  Vol.  9,  No.  4,  May- June.  1901.  pp.  MS-Ut 

(Illustrated.) 
The  Vermilion  River  placers  (Ontario). 

Ont.  Purenn  of  :^Tinc<»  Rpp.  for  1901,  pp.  151-159,  110L  Toronta 
Iron  ranges  of  the  Lower  Hiironinn  (Ontario). 

Ont.  Bureau  of  Mines  Kep,  for  1901,  pp.  181-211,  pi.  25-28,  19C1. 
Sea  beaches  of  Eastern  Ontario. 

Ont.  Bureau  of  Mines  Rep.  for  1901.  pp.  S15-2S7,  pL  S9-90,  190L 

COKNOR.  M.  Franic,  and  Drrsbbr,  John  A. 

On  the  Petrography  of  Shettord  KouataJn.  (CHtemical  analyses  ef 
rocks,  by  M.  F.  C). 

Amorir;  n  Geologist,  VoL  28.  No.  4,  pp.  ftO-m,  October.  lOU, 

apolia.  Minn. 
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OoRUBsay  C.  y. 

The  Coal  CrMk  Colliery  of  the  Cmv-s  Nest  Pass  Coal  Company. 
Journ.  Oea.  Min.  Insmute^  VoL  IV,  pp.  l&i-lli,  1901»  Ottawa. 

CUBRIB,  p.  W. 

On  the  Ancient  Drainage  at  Niagara  Falls.  (Head  before  tlie  Can- 
adian Institute,  March  9th,  1901.) 

Trnî-isactions  Canadian  Institute,  Vol.  7,  No.  13,  Fart  1,  pp.  8-14, 

AuKust,  1901,  ToroiUo.  (Illustrated.) 

I>AhT,  Reginald  A. 

The  Physiography  of  Ac^idia. 

BulL  Mue.  Comp.  Geology  at  Harvaid  CoL,  VoL  38.  Geoi  serlee. 
Vol  ft.  No.  S,  pp.  71-lK  eleven  plates,  liarvdi,  UMO.  CambrMse. 

Mass.   (Reviewed  in  Amer.  Geol.,  Vol.  27,  No.  5,  pp.  317-318.) 
(Paper  on  Concretions  of  Kettle  Tf  iTit,  Lambton  Co.,  Ontario,  re- 
viewed by  W.  O.  Crosby  in  Amer.  Geol..  VoL  27,  p.  253,  1901). 
Notes  on  oceanography. 

Eksience,  new  ser.«  Vol.  18,  pp.  961-864.  190L 

Davis,  W.  M. 

Abstract  of  paper  by  Prof.  Qanong  on  the  physiography  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Science,  new  ser..  Vol.  13.  pp.  471-472,  1901. 
Current  notes  on  physiography— (Character  of  the  plain  of  the  St. 
Xiswrence  Valley. 

Science,  new  ser..  Vol.  13.  pp.  098-6^9,  1901. 
Review  of  report  by  A.  P.  Low  on  South  Shore  of  Hudson  Strait, 

Science,  new  ser..  Vol.  U,  p.  779,  1901. 
Review  of  Dowllng  and  Tyrrell's  rt  ;  ort  on  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Science,  new  ser.,  VoL  14,  pp.  856-859,  1901. 

Dawson,  Gaoitos  Mbbcmb. 

Summary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department. 

(Annual  Summary  Report  of  the  Oeologlcal  Survey  Department  for 
the  year  ending  December  3l9t,  1900),  pp.  1-37,  April  15th,  1901, 
Ottawa.  Printed  by  order  of  ParllamenL  (Posthumous.) 

Geological  record  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  Ca.nada. 
Geol.  Soc.  Am.  Bull.,  Vol.  12.  pp.  57-92,  1901. 

Physical  History'  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Tlejfion  in  Canada. 

Scltnco,  licw  série."?.  Vol.  i:î,  No.  324,  pp.  401-407,  Mntvh  lf;th.  1901. 
(Concluding  section  of  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America,  the  late  Dr.  Q.  M.  Dawson,  read  before 
the  Society,  Dee.  19th.  1900.) 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Annual  Report,  new  series,  Vol.  XI, 
parts  A,  D,  F,  O,  I,  I-,  Tl  and  S,  Sr>6  page.s  of  report.s  besides 
an  index  of  30  pp.,  numerous  plates  and  four  folded  maps  in  separ- 
ate cover,  July  13th,  190L  Reviewed  by  W.  U.  (Warren  Upham) 
in  Amer.  Gteol.,  VoL  28,  No.  6,  pp.  881-828,  Nov.,  190L 

DONAL.L>,  J.  T. 

The  Composition  of  some  Canadian  limestones. 
Can.  Mining  Review.  VoL  20,  pp.  07-88,  1901. 
Can.  Mining  Inst.  Jour.,  VoL  4,  pp.  192-154.  1901. 
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D0OUTTL.E.  dh.  p.  e. 

Mining  Development  In  the  Kootenays.  British  Columbia. 

Hlnlnff  and  Metallurgy,  VoL  24,  No.  2.  pp.  88-84  (Uhistnttd  br 
three  half-tone  cuta).  lios  Angelee»  New  York  and  Chioe«o. 

DowLiNO,  D.  B. 

On  the  Geology  of  the  West  Shore  and  Islands  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
OeoL  8urv.  Can.  Ann.  Rep.*  new  eeriee.  VoL  XI.  Report  F,  9t  pp 
(July  ISth.  1901.  whole  volume).   Illustrated.  Ottawa- 

(See)  J.  B.  Tyrrell's  Rpp.  Oeol.  East  Shore  of  I^e  Winnipeg, 
The  Physical  Gcoprraphy  of  the  Red  River  Valley. 

The  Otiawa  Naturalist.  Vol.  15.  No.  5,  pp.  U6-12(J.  August,  IJOl. 
Ottawa.  Canada.  Separate. 

OiUUeSR.  JOH.S  A. 

A.  hornblende  Lamprophyre  dyke  at  Richmond.  P.Q. 

Can.  Rec  Scl.,  Vol.  8,  No.  5,  pp.  315-320,  January,  IWi.  Montréal 
Prelimlnary  Note  on  the  Amygdolerdal  trap  rock  In  the  Kasten  lewn- 
diips  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 

Ottawa  Naturalist,  Vol.  14,  pp.  180^182;  JTanuary,  1901.  Ottawa. 
On  the  Petrography  of  Mount  Orford. 

Anioricun  Geologist.  VoL  27.  Na  1.  pp.  14-21,  January.  IdOI.  Minoe- 

apolls,  Minn. 

(Geology  of  Bhefford  Mountain.  Province  of  Quebec)  Summary  Report 
Oeol.  8urv.  Dept.  for  1900.  pp.  141-148.  April  ISth.  190L  Ottawa 

Printed  by  order  of  Parliament. 

Review  of  paper  by  J.  S.  Buchan:  "  Was  Mount  Royal  an  Active 
Volcano?" 

Can.  Rec.  8c,  Vol.  8»  Nc^K.  pp.  381-888,  1901. 
In  Amer.  GeoL,  Vol.  29.  May.  190L 

Obe&bkr.  John  A,  and  Connor,  M.  P. 

On  the  Petrography  of  Sbefford  Mountain. 

American  Geologist,  VoL  87.  No.  4.  pp.  808-813.  October.  1901,  lCliin«- 
apoUe.  Minn. 

MUMt  R.  W. 

(On  the  Geology  of  Portion  of  the  Ottawa  Valley.) 

Summary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  Department  fOr  VW, 
pp.  129-139.  April  16th.  1901.  Ottawa.  Printed  by  order  of  Farlis- 

ment 

The  l^hysical  Fenturp?  and  Geology  of  the  Palaeozoic  basin  betwetfi 

the  Lower  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers. 

Trans.  Royal  Soc  Can..  8nd  aeries.  1900-19)1,  Vol.  8,  Ssct  4  PP' 

99-120.  Ottawa.  Also  as  separate,  issued  March  8Stb.  190L 
Ancient  Channels  of  the  Ottawa  River  (with  Map). 

The  Ottawrî  Naturalist,  Vol.  15,  No.  1,  pp.  lT-30.  April.  1901,  Ottawa. 
The  Devonian  of  the  Acadian  Provinces. 

Can.  Rec  8ci..  VoL  8.  No.  6.  pp.  336-343,  July.  1901.  MontreaL 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Three  Rivers  Map-Sheet  or  N<»-thweBteni 
Sheet  of  the  Eastern  Townships  Map.  Quebec. 

Geol.  Surv.  Can.  Ann.  Rop  .  now  5^r;p?,  VoL  11.  Report  J  (PP-  ^• 
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XII. — George  Mercer  Datvson. 

By  B.  J.  Harbington. 

(Read  May  »,  IMS.) 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Koyal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  in  that  time  many  of  those  who  wore  wont  to 
gather  with  us  have  been  called  to  the  majority.  Sir  William  Dawson, 
our  hrst  President,  died  in  1891*,  ripe  in  knowledge  and  in  years,  but 
no  one  then  thought  that  he  would  so  soon  be  followed  by  his  distin- 
guished son,  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson.  To  tlie  latter,  years  of  usefulness  and 
honour  seemed  to  remain;  bat  how  little  do  we  know  of  what  lies  be- 
fore  118  !  Life  is  ever  uncertain,  and  Dr.  Dawson  realized  this  when 
he  wrote: 

"  Life  Is  a  bubble  on  the  sea» 

The  ocean  o£  eternity: 

It  floats  awhile  in  glittering  pride, 

It  may  o'er  many  billows  ride. 

There  co'iipr  a  moment,  none  knows  whyi 

No  cloud  u'erspreads  the  summer  stcy. 

Some  little  breath,  some  hidden  thlnff, 

Perbaps  a  spirit  on  the  wlnff, 

Touches  the  orb  —  it  melts  away. 

The  sea  receives  its  little  spray;  — 

No  mark,  no  memory  left  behind. 

The  everlasting  sea.  the  wind  —  How  on.'* 

Dr.  DawBon  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  and 
was  bom  on  the  1st  of  August,  1849,  in  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia.  In  1855 
his  father,  who  had  for  some  yeaxs  been  acting  as  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  received  the  appointment  of  Principal  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  with  his  family  took  up  his  residence 
there.  Instead  of  the  ntagiuticcnt  struotures  of  to-day,  there  were 
tiien  on  the  college  grounds  only  two  "  unfinished  and  partly  ruinous 
buildings,  standing  araid  a  wilderness  of  excavators*  and  masons'  rub- 
bish, over<:frown  with  woods  and  bushes.  The  p^rounds  were  unfenced 
and  })as(urod  at  will  by  herds  of  calilo.  which  not  only  cropped  tho 
grass,  l)iit  hrow-cd  on  Ww  shnilis,  l<-;iving  unhurt  ujily  one  great  elm, 
wlhi(  h  -ull  .-lands  as  the  '  fuundci't  irtc,'  and  a  few  old  oaks  and  but- 
ternut trees  "*.  Sunoun"iini»-s  of  this  kind  were  not  ideal  from  a  uni- 
versity point  of  view,  but  made  an  instructive  envirunnieat  for  an  in- 
lelligent  boy.    The  numerous  wild  flowers,  the  birds'  nests,  the  fossil 

>  pifty  y.  ars  of  Work  In  Canada  —  Autoblofraptolcal  Notes  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dawson,  p.  9%. 
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shells  in  th>e  blue  clay,  the  wa^te  waterway,  where  leaves  and  twigs 
became  '*potrif actions/'  the  lively  brook  where  mimic  fleets  could  be 
navigated  and  dama  oonstmcted — ^theee  and  many  other  objecté  d 
interest  were  iherc;  and  with  the  guidance  and  encouragement  of  an 
ever-ready  father^  the  hofa  inborn  love  of  nature  was  daily  stimulated 
and  increased. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Dawson  entered  the  Montreal  High  School, 
remaining  there  for  one  year  and  taking  a  high  phuse  in  his  dassei. 
Sabseqnently,  however^  owing  to  ill-healthy  his  education  was  curried 
on  for  the  most  pert  nnder  tutors;  and  while  thk  system,  no  doub^ 
cut  him  off  from  some  advantages^  it  gare  him  on  the  other  hand 
wider  opportunities  for  pursuing  and  mastering  subjects  which  had 
special  attractions  for  him.  Surrounded  by  books,  chemical  appsr- 
atuSy  paints  and  pencils,  the  days  w^e  ncTer  too  long,  and  photo- 
graphy, book-binding,  painting  magic  lantern  slides^  and  even  dieeee- 
making,  afforded  him  fascinating  occupation  and  amusement.  One 
who  knew  him  well  at  that  time  says:  ''He  seemed  to  absorb  know- 
ledge rather  than  to  study,  and  eveoy  new  faot  or  idea  acquired  was 
at  once  put  into  its  place  and  proper  relations  in  his  orderly  mind. 
He  was  always  cheerful,  amusing  and  popular,  other  boys  flocking 
around  him  and  invariably  submitting  to  his  unoonscmus  leadership." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Dawson  entered  McOill  College  as  a  par- 
tial student,  attending  lectures  on  English,  Chemistry,  Geolo(z:y,  èc^ 
during  the  session  of  1868-9.  The  summer  of  1869  was  spent  at 
Gaspé  and  much  time  devoted  to  dredging  for  foraminifera,  which  with 
material  from  other  sources  formed  the  basis  of  his  first  scientific  paper, 
published  in  the  Canadian  Naturalist  in  1870,  and  in  the  Annals  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  of  the  following  year.  While  a  student 
at  McGill  he  wrote  a  poem  on  Jacques  Cartier  whioh,  while  but  a  boyish 
cfifort  was  thought  very  well  of  by  his  instructors  and  gave  evidence  of 
his  keen  love  of  nature  and  pottic  instinct.  The  \new  from  the  eum- 
init  of  Mount  Royal,  whither  Cartier  was  conducted  by  the  red  men  of 
Hochelaga,  is  tluis  described: 

•*  Par  on  the  western  river  lay, 
Like  molten  gold,  the  dying  day. 
Far  to  tlie  east  the  waters  slide 
Till  lost  In  twlllcrhfs  Pwelllng  tide; 
While  all  around,  on  either  hand. 
Spread  the  broad,  silent,  tree-<dad  land; 
And  m  the  dlatenee  far  and  blue 
Lona  ewaUina  mountalna  ^oee  the  irlew/* 

III  1870  Dawson  went  to  London  and  entered  the  Boyal  School  of 
Mines^  at  that  time  on  Jermyn  street.  He  was  fond  of  the  sea,  and  on 
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ihm  occasion  made  the  passage  in  a  sailing  ship,  he  and  another  yonng 
man  being  the  only  passengers.  During  the  voyage  he  amused  himself 
making  obserrationa  on  the  surface  life  of  the  ocean  ,  and  the  phen- 
omena of  phosphorescence.  He  also  studied  navigation  under  the 
captain,  and  the  knowledge  then  acquired  afterwards  stood  him  in  good 
stead  when  he  had  to  navigate  a  schooner  along  the  dangerous  coaflts 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

At  the  School  of  Mines  he  took  the  full  oourae  of  study,  extending 
over  three  years,  and  passed  as  an  assodste.  Ât  the  end  of  his 'second 
year,  he  carded  off  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  scholarship,  given  by  tho 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  graduation  atood  first  in  his  class,  obtaining 
the  Edward  Forbes  Medal  and  Prize  in  Palœontology  and  Natural  His- 
tory, and  the  Murchison  Medal  in  Geology.  During  his  course  he  paid 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  gooLogj  under  Bamsay,  Huxley  and 
Etheridge,  hni  also  devoted  much  time  to  chemistry  and  metallurgy, 
under  Frankland  and  Percy  respectively,  and  to  mining  under  War- 
rington Smyth.  Even  in  his  holidays  he  was  never  altogether  idle,  and 
during  most  of  the  summer  of  1871  he  was  attached  to  the  British  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  worked  with  the  late  J.  Qifton  Ward  in  the  Cum- 
berland Lake-District.  While  in  England  he  made  many  warm  friends, 
w;th  some  of  whom  he  corresponded  regularly  for  years  afterwards. 

On  returning  to  Canada  in  1872,  he  was  engaged  for  some  months 
examining  and  reporting  upon  mineral  properties  in  Nova  Sootia,  and 
fcubsequently  went  to  Quebec,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry  at  Morrin  College,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  and 
appreciative  class.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  Geologist  and  Botanist  to 
Her  Majesty's  North  American  Boundary  Commission,  which  had  been 
constituted  to  fix  the  boundary  line  between  British  North  America 
and  the  United  States,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  which  had  been  caTr}ûng  on  its  labours  for  about  a 
year.  From  early  boyhood  Dawson  had  been  keenly  interested  in 
travel  and  exploration,  and  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  he  saw  a  region 
ready  to  yield  up  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery.  There  was  the  charm  of 
novelty  afforded  by  a  well-nigh  untrodden  field,  and  the  many  hard- 
ships to  be  encountered  only  seemed  to  lend  attractions  to  the  expedi- 
tion. In  those  days  no  Canadian  Pacific  trains  rolled  across  the  con- 
tinent. Fort  Garry,  now  the  fast-growing  city  of  Winnipeg,  with  more 
than  40,000  inhabitants,  was  then  practically  the  last  outpost  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  great  prairies  bad  to  be  traversed  on  horseback  or  on 
foot,  provisions  and  equipment  of  every  kind  being  carried  in  Red  River 
carts,  drawn  by  oxen  or  ponies  with  shaganap]>y  harness.  The  two 
years  of  Dawson's  connection  with  the  Boundary  Commission  were  for 
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him  years  of  inc^.'^isant  activity,  but  the  results  of  his  work  were  of  great 
scientilic  value.  They  were  ernbodif^l  in  a  report  addres^t  *î  to  the 
head  of  the  Cornniistjion,  Major  (now  (icneral)  D.  K.  Cuiriiron,  1Î.A., 
and  published  in  Montreal  in  1875.*  The  volume,  whit  h  now  look-;>d 
upon  as  "one  of  the  classics  of  Canadiuii  geology."  is  a  ni"d'  i  <*:'  wlvàt 
such  ropdft?:  should  be — scientilic  facts  being  ckarly  aud  succinctly 
stated  and  the  conclusions  loi^itaily  drawn,  'i'hi-  mam  g^'olo^jcal  rt-suil 
arrivtxi  at  wju^  the  examination  and  description  of  a  ^e(■îl()n  ovi  r  ^'>0 
miles  in  length  across  the  central  region  of  the  contint  rit,  wkicli  iiad 
been  previously  touched  upon  at  a  few  points  only,  and  in  the  vicinity  f 
which  a  i^pace  of  over  di)0  miles  in  longitude  had  remained  even  geo- 
graphically unknown.  The  report  discussed  not  merely  the  phytic il 
and  general  geology  of  the  region,  and  the  more  detailed  characteristics 
of  the  rarious  geological  formations,  but  also  the  capabilities  of  the 
countn-  with  reference  to  settlement.  The  whole  edition  was  long  ago 
diBtributed,  and  the  volume  is  now  exceedingly  sc-arce  and  difficult  lo 
obtain.  Wliile  attached  to  the  Boundary  Commission,  Dawson  madt 
large  collections  of  natural  history  specimens,  which  were  forwarded 
to  England  and  found  a  home  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as  at  Kev 
and  elsewhere.  The  British  Museum  obtained  no  less  than  serentem 
species  of  mammals  not  previously  represented  in  its  collections. 

More  or  less  in  connection  with  the  abore  work  were  published 
papers  on  the  ^'Lignite  Formations  of  the  West,'*  the  **Occurrcnce  of 
Foraminifera,  Coccoliths,  etc.,  in  the  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Manitoba," 
on  **  Some  Canadian  Species  of  Spongillte,"  on  the'*  Superficial  Geology 
of  the  Central  Kegion  of  North  America,"  on  the  "  Locust  Invasion  of 
1874  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories,''  etc. 

When  the  work  of  the  Boundary  Commission  was  brought  to  a 
close,  Dawson  received  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Oeological 
Survey  of  Canada  and  began  in  that  connection  the  long  series  of 
explorations  of  the  Northwest  and  British  Columbia,  which  brought 
such  great  credit  to  himself  and  his  country.  In  1883  he  was  made  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Survey,  and  later,  on  the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Selwyn,  in  1895,  became  head  of  the  department,  a  position  which  be 
occupied  until  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1901. 
Throughout  his  connection  with  the  Survey  his  reports  were  always  of 
a  high  order,  bearing  evidence  of  his  striking  powers  of  observation 
imd  (lediK  ;i(in.  'I "hoiiLdi  (horoughly  scientific,  they  always  took  account 
of  the  prartical  and  r(  unoniic  side  of  geology,  and  accordingly  corn- 

'  Report  on  the  Cîeology  and  nr^«o\irrr<;  of  the  Region  in  the  v!rfnirv 
the  Forty-ninth  Parallel,  from  the  I>ake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rœky  Moun- 
tains, with  Lists  of  Plants  and  Animals  collected  and  Notes  on  the  FossUs. 
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manded  the  attention  and  confidence  of  mining  capitalists,  mine  mana- 
gers and  others  interested  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  country.  When  in  the  field,  geology  was,  of  course,  the  princi- 
pal ohject  of  hie  investigations,  but  his  wide  knowledge  of  collateral 
sciences  enaUed  him  not  merely  to  collect  objects  of  natural  history  in 
an  intelligent  and  discriminating  .way,  and  to  discuss  the  flora  and 
faunas  of  different  districts,  but  also  to  make  important  observations 
on  the  habits  and  languages  of  Indian  tribes,  to  keep  continuous  mete- 
orological records  and  to  determine  latitudes  and  longitudes.  We 
accordingly  find  that  his  reports  generally  conclude  with  a  series  of 
most  valuable  apj^iuliees,  ^riving  special  information  which  could  not 
well  be  included  in  the  body  of  the  document. 

In  an  elii])or;Ue  notice  of  his  report  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
pul.Iished  in  I'cf crmann's  IMittheilungen  (Vol.  27,  1S81).  the  writer, 
after  cilling  altcnlion  to  tlic  fact  that  the  report  d<  alt  not  nierclv  with 
the  geolog}'  of  the  i-lands,  Iml  also  with  their  topography,  natural  lii*?- 
tory,  climate  and  etlmology,  says:  One  is  amazed  at  the  rich  results 
which  be  bronirlil  l»ark  in  all  these  branchefs,  p«!pecially  a>  he  had  only 
one  as-isiant,  ^]v.  IJankine  Dawson,  and  remained  in  the  islands  only 
two  and  a  half  months,  from  the  V?tb  of  June  to  the  end  of  August, 
and  that  in  most  unfavourably  wet  weather." 

In  addition  to  his  field  bonk?  proper,  he  kept  copious  journals 
which  contain  mm  h  interesting  information.  He  had  a  habit  too,  of 
jotting  down  notes  and  sometimes  verses  on  scraps  of  paper  or  on  the 
backs  of  telegraph  forms.  In  the  wilds  of  British  Columbia,  for  exam- 
ple,  he  writes  :  ' 

"  Contorted  beds,  of  unknown  asre. 

My  weary  Uinbs  shall  bear. 
Perhaps  a  n«at  synclinal  fold 

At  night  shall  be  my  lair. 
Dips  I  shall  take  on  unnamed  streams. 

Or  where  the  rocks  strike,  follow 
AlonfT  the  created  mountain  ridge 

Or  nntlclintil  hollow; 
Or  gently  with  the  hammer  stroke 

The  slumber (ngr  petrifaction. 
That  for  a  hundred  inlllion  years 

Hhs  been  debarred  from  action. 
•  ««•••• 

We  can  fancy  him,  too,  sitting  by  hie  lonely  camp  fire  on  the 
shcrcs  of  the  Pacific  and  penning  the  following  Jncf  : 

"  To  rest  on  fragrant  cedar  boughs 

Close  by  the  western  ocean's  rim, 
Whll'   In  the  tops  of  giant  pint's 

The  live-long  night  the  sea-winds  hymn. 
And  low  upon  (he  fretted  shore 

The  waves  beat  out  the  evermmre." 
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In  common  with  British  Buhjects  in  all  parts  of  the  woild,  he  vas 
deeply  stirred  by  the  occurrences  of  the  South  African  war,  and  after 
th«3  battle  of  Paardeberg  (February  25th,  1900)^  in  which  bis  fellov 
oountrymen  played  so  conspicuous  a  part»  he  wrote  as  follows: — 

**  We  know  to-aay  our  tal«  ct  dead* 

Spent  oil  the  snr.-bakod  windy  plain. 

Our  best,  who  left  us  without  dread« 

But  may  not  now  return  a«rain. 

But  pride  is  ming^Ied  with  our  tear*. 

The  seed  grows  to  the  stately  tree; 

We  know  that  in  the  tide  of  years 

We  sow  for  empire  yet  to  be. 

Our  loss  our  gain  — nor  sorrow  felt 

Aa  rising  in  the  wiPt  m  p 

The  day  flood  all  the  waiting  veldt. 

But  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  wives. 

Your  lORs  is  more  than  you  can  bear; 

For  you  those  young,  exultant  lives 

Gone  out.  is  darkness  everywhere. 

We  grieve  with  you*  we  atand  to  aid.** 
•  •••••• 

And  yet  his  view  of  the  war  wbb  sot  a  wholly  one-sided  one,  his 
faimeFK  and  his  admiration  for  the  Boer  being  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

•*  The  silent  Hoer  that  lîe«  a  «dod. 

He  Was  a  father  or  a  son 

Upon  bis  dry,  grey  Transvaal  sod 

AmoiMl  the  rocks  that  we  have  w<ni. 

His  narrow  soul  wrtn  true  and  stronfr, 

To  fend  us  from  his  borne  and  kraal 

He  gave  his  Ufe— we  know  him  wrong, 

But  find  him  worthy  after  all; 

And  %\hrn  !n  days  to  comt^  the  song 

Of  lailer  harvests  shall  be  sung 

He  win  liave  part  In  that  South  land 

As  elder  brother,  true  and  strong. 

Bsich  spring  that  rises  on  the  veldt 

WWI  east  Its  wreath  of  self-eown  flowers. 

Will  breathe  its  fragrance  and.  be  tent 

About  his  grave  as  over  ours. 
Not  all  Is  lost  if  Ufe  be  spent. 
For  It  Is  good  to  truly  die^ 

To  give  to  that  extreme  extent 

If       he  freedom  lives  thereby. 

The  ihing»  not  seen,  beyond  the  veil. 

Have  harvest  aJso  full  and  true. 

And  loss  we  reckon  but  by  tale 

Is  measured  there  —  to  ee<^  his  due." 

Dr.  Daw5on*8  geological  work  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  re^^m 
of  the  great  prairies  of  Iho  Northwest  and  British  Columbia,  but  he 
wai?  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  geology  of  all  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion.   In  the  Northwest  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  reUtions  of 
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tiiG  Cretaeeoas  and  Laramie  formatioiiB;  and  he  discovered  the  presence 
in  the  Cretaceous  of  Southern  Alberta  of  an  important  eeries  of  rocks 
—  the  Belly  River  group  —  which,  he  says,  "must  be  considered  on  the 
whole  as  a  f resh-waier  formation.''  The  Kootanie  group  was  also  rec- 
ognized by  him  as  constituting  a  portion  of  the  early  Cretaceous  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  His  study  of  a  large  area  in  the  interior  pla^ 
teau  region  of  British  Columbia  established  the  existence  there  of  a 
great  series  of  mica-schists  and  gneisses  supposed  to  be  of  Ârchœan  age, 
and  succeeded  by  Cambrian,  Ordivician,  Silurian  and  Carboniferous 
strata;  while  in  the  CordiUeran  region  of  the  same  province  he 
described  the  occurrence  of  great  deposits  of  contemporaneous  volcanic 
rocks,  in  various  stages  of  metamorphism.  While  w;orking  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  Boundary  Commission  also,  he  studied  the  ciystalline 
rocks  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  district,  and  concluded  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  Ihe  Huronian  formation  there  consista  of  metamor- 
phosed volcanic  rocks.  He  was  a  careful  student  of  glacial  phenom- 
ena and,  according  to  Dr.  6.  J.  Hinde,^  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
facial  origin  of  the  Missouri  Coteau^  and  in  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia,  he  has  shown  that  at  one  period  of  the  Ice  Age  there  was  a 
confluent  ice^mass,  the  surface  of  which  stood  at  a  level  of  7,000  fedt 
above  the  sea,  and  that  it  must  have  been  at  least  from  S,000  to  3,000 
feet  in  thickness.  He  further  established  the  fact  that  the  movements 
of  the  glacier  ice  in  this  region  were  not  only  to  the  south  and  south- 
east, and  through  the  transverse  valleys  and  gaps  of  the  coast  ranges 
to  the  ocean,  but  that  it  had  also  a  northerly  flow,  and  passed  down  the 
valleys  of  the  Felly  and  Lewes  branches  of  the  Yukon  river.  Dr.  Daw- 
son also  maintained  that  the  northern  part  of  the  great  plains  had  been 
submerged,  and  that  their  glaciation  was  in  the  main  due  to  floating 
ice. 

With  regard  to  his  ethnolopdcal  work  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  Mr.  W.  J.  McGee's  appreciative  notice  in  the  American 
Anlhropoloqist.  Mr.  McGre  gays:  "While  «everal  of  Dr.  Dawson's 
titles  and  the  j  refatory  remarks  in  some  of  his  papers  imply  that  his 
ethnological  rcsoarcho?  were  sii' ^idiarv  to  ]u>  geological  work,  and  while 
hifi  busy  lif<'  never  afTordrd  ojiporUiuiiy  for  îiiniioLM-aphic  treatment  of 
Cainida's  ahorigonos,  it  i.-  novcr: heless  trno  that  ht;  made  oriLMiial  ol»^er- 
vations  and  records  of  standard  v;.luc,  lhat  nnich  of  his  uoik  is  still 
unique,  and  that  his  contrilmtions,  both  personal  and  indirect,  niatcri- 
ally  enlarged  knowledge  of  our  native  tribes.  It  is  well  within  hounds 
to  say  that  in  addition  to  his  other  gift*  to  knowledge,  George  M.  Daw- 
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son  was  one  of  Canada's  foremost  contributors  to  ethnolog}-,  and  one  of 
that  handful  of  original  oWervers  whose  work  afford*  the  foundation 
for  scientific  knowledge  of  the  North  American  natives. 

Dawij>on*s  most  notable  contribution  to  ethnology  was  undoubted!; 
his  memoir  on  the  Haida  Indians  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islande»  bat 
he  also  published  Notes  on  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Yukon  District 
and  Adjacent  Northern  Portion  of  British  Columbia/'  a  ralutUc 
memoir  entitled  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Kwakiool  People  of 
Vancouver  Island/'  "  Notes  on  the  Shuswap  People  of  British  Colum- 
bia/' and  other  papers. 

When  in  1884,  the  British  Association  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  physical  characters,  languages  and  social  conditions  of  the 
Northwes^tem  tribes  of  Canada,  Br.  Dawson  was  made  a  member,  tod 
it  devolved  upon  him  to  organize  and  administer  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  work  was  carried  on  for  years  with*  much  success  sod 
small  money  expenditure,  and  when,  in  1896,  an  Ethnological  Surrey 
of  Canada  was  instituted,  Dawson  was  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  surrey 
committee. 

Not  the  least  of  his  services  to  his  country  were  those  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioa- 
ers,  and  was  sent  by  the  British  Qovcmment  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of  seal  life  there.  Subsequently,  his  evi- 
dence and  forcible  arguments  undoubtedly  secured  for  the  British  side 
of  the  case  a  much  more  favourable  finding  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  obtained.  Lord  Alverstonc  (now  Ix>rd  Chief  Justice  of  England) 
writing  of  him  in  this  connection  says:  It  is  not  possible  to  overrate 
the  services  which  Br.  Dawson  rendered  us  in  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitrs- 
tion.  I  consulted  him  throughout  on  many  questions  of  difficult  sod 
never  found  his  judgment  to  fail,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  unselM 
and  charming  characters  that  I  ever  met.  I  consider  it  a  great  pleasuie 
to  have  known  him.''  In  recognition  of  his  services  on  the  Arbitration 
Br.  Bawson  was  made  a  C.  y\.  G. 

Hp  recoivol  tlu'  «Icirrce  of  D.  Sc.,  from  Princelon  in  ISST.  and  that 
of  L1..D.  fro  iM  (;i:(M  irs  1  nivcr.-itv  in  18'.»0,  from  MoGill  Unirerrity  in 
If^îH.  nnd  frnm  'I'onmto  rniversity  some  years  lah  r.  Tn  1S91  be  ^ 
awarded  llio  R'u'sby  (Jold  ^fodal  1  y  tlio  Cfolofrieal  Sooictv  for  hi^  ^»'r- 
vices  in  tlie  (  iuno  of  u'l  olo^ry,  and  was  also  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roya! 
Sociciy.  In  1SÎ».'),  he  was  elected  President  of  tlie  Koyal  Society  .'f 
Canada,  and  in  1S!»;  was  President  of  tlie  (îeolojical  Section  of  the 
Britisli  As-neiation  for  tlie  Advancement  oi"  Scieiico  at  the  Toronto 
meeting'.    Ju  lbt)7  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  tlie  Royal  Geo- 
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graphical  Society.  In  lî)O0,  he  was  President  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America,  and  gave  his  retiring  address  at  the  Albany  meeting  in 
December,  choosing  as  his  subject  "  The  Geological  Becord  of  the 
Kocky  Mountain  Ei-iOn  in  Canada/'  This  address  was  published  as  a 
bulletin  of  tlie  Geological  Society  of  America,  and  will  ho  prized  as  giv- 
ing a  summing  up  of  his  latest  views  on  some  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  complex  geology  of  the  west.  Many  other  distinctions  which 
cannot  be  enumerated  here  fell  to  his  lot,  and  he  won  for  himself  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  Nowhere  was  he  more  beloved  than  in  British  Columbia 
—  the  province  in  which  he  had  done  so  much  of  his  best  work,  and  in 
which,  he  sometimes  said  to  the  writer,  he  would  like  to  spend  his  last 
days. 

After  the  Toronto  meetmg  of  the  British  Association,  in  1897, 
he  accompanied  a  party  of  the  members  on  a  trip  across  the  continent, 
and  all  were  £truck  with  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  everywhere 
accorded  to  him.  **  Among  the  many  distinguished  visitors,''  wrote  the 
Victoria  Colonistf  by  whose  presence  Victoria  has  been  honoured  dur^ 
ing  the  past  few  days,  none  holds  a  higher  or  more  deserved  place  in 
the  esteem  of  Canadians  than  George  ^I.  Dawson.  In  one  sense  he  is 
the  discoverer  of  (Hnnada,  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  which  he  has 
been  the  chief,  has  done  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined  to  make 
the  potentialities  of  the  Dominion  known  to  the  world.  He  hfus  been 
engaged  in  the  work  so  long  that  he  can  look  back  over  it  with  llu-  pro- 
found satisfaction  which  comes  from  tin  kiiowlodge  liiat  his  judg- 
ment on  points  of  rxtromo  intorest  and  \iihi<'  has  been  justified  in- 
cvi  iiiri.  The  development  of  Kootenay,  the  hydraulic  mines  of  Cariboo, 
and  the  jrold  mines  in  the  Yukon  arc  ail  fori  told  in  the  iiit«'ri»siinf 
pji^r  ol  l  "r.  Dawson's  earlier  n  ports.  Therefore,  when  we  find  in  the 
voliniiiiMtus  product^  .  f  his  pm,  wherein  the  results  of  his  oi»servations 
an  i  i  Luitit  tl,  aiiin  jpaiiuiiff  ;:reat  mineral  devi  l(>j)menl  in  parts  of  the 
province  that  are  as  yet  unexplored,  we  feel  almost  as  if  .<ueh  develop- 
miiits  Wi  re  guaninteed.  A  careful  oh-crver.  a  eojisirvalive  reasonor,  a 
skilful  wriier,  Canada  pos<'*s-<^  in  Dr.  Daw-on  a  publii-  servant  the 
value  of  whose  servieo.s  can  nr  er  be  o\ er-e>t iinated.  His  name  car- 
ries authority  \shIi  it  on  any  Siibje(  t  on  which  he  speaks.  That  a  long 
career  may  be  before  him  is  the  hope  of  all,  fur  we  ttil  know  how  much 
that  nieiins  to  the  Dominion." 

Dr.  Daw>on  was  a  ready  and  prolific  writer  and  a  brilliant  conver- 
sationali.-l.  His  (piiei  humour  wu;?  infectious,  and  any  dinner  party 
which  numbered  him  among  the  guc^^ts  was  sure  to  be  a  merry  one. 
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He  seemed  to  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  information,  not  merel? 
about  his  own  special  lines  of  work,  but  covering  the  widest  nmge  of 
suhjprt--.  The  marvel  was  how  in  his  bu^y  life  he  had  acquired  so  macà 
and  such  varied  knowledge.  For  one  of  apparently  delicate  constitu- 
tion, his  powers  of  enduring  prolonged  physical  exertion  were  M 
rrmarkaTtlc  as  his  capacity  for  continuous  mental  activity.  He  ms  at 
work  at  his  ofTke  until  two  days  before  his  death,  the  immediate  cause 
of  whic  li  was  capillary  bronchitis.  The  secret  of  Dr.  Dawson's  wide> 
spread  popuhirity.  no  doubt,  lay  in  hiâ  downright  unjselûshnefia  and  in 
bis  sunny  and  sympathetic  nature. 
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